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PREFACE. 


Onb  of  the  most  noticeable  of  common  ezperiencee  is  the  acknowledgtd 
mbsence  of  intelligent  and  well-defined  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  w% 
lire.  Nor  is  this  an  indication  of  illiteracy  by  any  means,  for  in  this  ab» 
•orbing  and  engrossing  age  only  those  who  live  lives  of  scholastic  study  or 
abundant  leisure  can  keep  abreast  of  the  teeming  press.  The  very  abund- 
ance of  the  books  relating  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
discourages  rather  than  invites  investigation;  for,  while  each  writer  dia* 
cusses  his  chosen  specialty,  and  confines  his  researches  to  some  particular 
department  of  travel  or  exploration,  he  who  would  get  at  the  general  results 
and  gain  from  them  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field,  is  appalled  at 
the  outset  by  the  abundance  rather  than  the  paucity  of  books  which  claim 
his  attention.  The  things  which  attract  and  interest  one  explorer  are  passed 
over  completely  by  another;  and  so  it  happens  that  while  one  writer  devotes 
himself  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  or  countries,  which  he  visitSy 
another  will  deal  with  the  descriptive  geography  and  material  resources, 
another  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  another  with  the 
physical  geography  and  climatic  conditions  and  limitations,  and  still  another 
with  the  commercial  possibilities  and  international  relations.  But  the  business 
or  professional  man,  the  merchant,  mechanic,  or  farmer,  has  no  time  to  follow 
each  traveler  or  writer  as  he  roams  at  will  among  his  chosen  fields  of  ex- 
ploration, or  describes  at  length  the  results  of  his  labors.  The  practical 
results  he  would  gladly  become  acquainted  with,  but  he  can  not  search  foi 
them  amid  a  mass  of  comparatively  unimportant  details,  whose  mastery  would 
require  a  life-time  of  scholastic  leisure.  This  work  of  sifting  out  practical 
facts  and  important  general  laws,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  and  sequence 
in  which  they  naturally  belong,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  for  him,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  the  present  work  aims  to  do.  The  two  forces  in  nature  which 
more  than  any  others,  more,  even,  than  all  others,  affect  and  determine  the 
xnditions  of  living  and  the  range  of  productions,  are  heat  and  cold — the  Polar 
and  Tropical  Worlds.  A  knowledge  of  the  working  of  these  forces  furnishes 
the  key  to  those  climatic  changes  which  are  ever  going  on,  and  shows  how 
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we  are  affected  in  our  modes  of  living,  in  our  spheres  of  action,  and  even  in 
our  habits  of  thought|  by  the  rariations  and  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
practical  value  of  the  climatic  explorations  which  have  been  made  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  nothing  has  added  so  much  to  the  world's  knowledge 
of  itself  as  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  investigation. 
The  long  roll  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  science  and  scientific 
work  contains  no  names  more  entitled  to  honorable  and  grateful  mention  than 
those  who  have  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the  Polar  and  Tropical  Worlds, 
and  have  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  facts  which  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  everyday  life  as  well  as  upon  scientific  studies.  The  group- 
ing together  of  these  investigations,  from  the  discovery  of  Iceland  a  thousand 
years  ago  to  the  present  time,  presents  an  array  of  facts  and  observations  of 
thrilling  interest  as  well  as  vital  value,  and  the  pages  of  this  work  will  be 
found  to  be  replete  with  attraction  no  less  than  instruction.  Baffin,  Parry, 
Boss,  Franklin,  Kane,  Hayes  and  Hall — fiction  records  no  stronger  experiences 
than  were  theirs  in  exploring  the  Polar  World,  and  science  has  had  no  more 
faithful  devotees  than  they.  With  almost  the  minuteness  of  preconcerted 
design,  each  of  these  men  has  supplemented  the  work  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  until  in  the  summary  of  their  successive  voyages,  given  here,  we 
have  the  whole  story  of  life  and  its  conditions  in  the  regions  of  the  lower  tem- 
peratures. Turning  from  the  Polar  to  the  Tropical  World,  we  find  men  who 
have  braved  equatorial  suns  as  well  as  Arctic  snows  to  examine  and  define  the 
relations  between  excessive  heat  and  vegetable,  animal  and  social  life.  Agassiz 
and  Squier  in  South  America,  and  Wallace,  Burton,  Speke  and  Livingstone 
upon  the  eastern  continent,  have  each  and  all  made  invaluable  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  tropical  regions;  and  whatever  may  be  accomplished  by 
future  explorers,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Polar  and 
Tropical  Worlds  will  ever  be  more  thoroughly  revealed  to  us  than  by  Captain 
Hall  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  recent  sad  and  tragic  fates,  as  martyrs  to 
tlieir  chosen  life-work,  will  never  cease  to  be  recalled  with  tender  interest.  No 
men  in  this  generation  have  done  more  for  science  and  for  the  world  than  they, 
and  there  are  really  no  loftier  places  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  than  are  occupied 
by  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  guild  of  climatic  explorers,  whose  experiences 
and  discoveries  are  outlined  and  summarized  in  this  work. 
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THE   ARCTIC    LANPS. 

Tb«  b«nwi  Gronnds  or  Tnndri.— Abnndance  of  sniiml  I.ifc  on  tho  Tundri  in  Siimmcr.— Their  SHBina 
■nd  DMoUtion  in  Winter.— Protection  «ffonlnl  to  Veeetnlion  by  the  Snow.— Flower-growth  In 
the  highest  Lstitndcs.— Character  of  Tundra  Vecctetlon,— Southern  Boundary-line  of  tha  barrea 
flronn da. —Their  Extent— The  fore!!  Zone.— Arctic  Trees.— SlowneM  of  Iheir  Growth.- Monotony 
of  the  Sorlhern  Forwti.- Mo«iiilto«s.— The  various  Cauees  which  rtetennme  tha  Severity  of  ui 
ArctkClimiile.—InsnlBrandContinentalPositiDn.-Cnrrents.-WindB.-Exlremea  of  Cold  observed 
by  Sir  E.  Belcbor  and  Dr.  Kane.-How  in  Man  able  lo  support  tlie  Rih-ors  of  an  Arcllc  Winter?— 
Ptoofe  of  a  milder  nimrito  having  once  reigned  in  Ihp  Arctic  Rcgiona.- Ilg  Cauna  according  to 
Dr.  Oawald  Uaor.— Peculiar  Beauties  of  the  Arctic  Regione.— SunseL- Long  lunar  Nigbta.— Tlie 
AoraraL. 

4  GLANCE  at  a  map  of  the  Arctic  rettiona  shows  us  that  many  of  the 
*^*-  rivers  belonging  to  the  three  continents — Europe,  Asia,  America — dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Polar  Ocean  or  its  tributary  bays.  The  terri- 
tories drained  by  these  streams,  some  of  which  {such  as  the  Mackenzie,  the 
Tnkon,  the  Lena,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Obi)  rank  among  the  giant  rivers  of 
the  earth,  form,  along  with  the  islands  within  or  near  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
Tast  region  over  which  the  frost-king  reigns  supreme. 

Man  styles  himself  the  lord  of  the  earth,  and  may  with  some  justice  lay 
clum  to  the  title  in  more  genial  lands  where,  armed  with  the  plough,  he  com- 
pels the  soil  to  jield  him  a  varie^   of  f  raits )  but  in  those  desolate  tracts 
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vhich  ara  winter-bound  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  he  is  generally  a 
mere  wanderer  over  ita  surface — a  hunter  a  fiaherman,  or  a  herdsman — and 
but  few  small  settlements,  separated  from  each  other  by  immense  deserts, 
give  proof  of  his  having  made  some  weak  attempts  to  establish  a  footing. 

It  is  difficnltto  determine  with  precismn  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  lands,  since 
many  countries  situated  as  low  as  latitude  60°  or  even  S0°,  such  as  Sonth 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Alaska,  Kamchatka,  or  the  country  about  Lake  Baikal, 
have  in  their  climate  and  productions  a  decidedly  Arctic  character,  while  otiiera 
of  a  far  more  northern  position,  such  as  the  coast  of  Norway,  enjoy  even  in 
winter  a  remarkably  mild  temperature  But  they  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  principal  and  well-marked  zones — that  of  the  forests,  and  that  of  the  tree- 
less wastes. 


INDIAN  smiMBK  anCAvniENT, 


The  latter,  comprising  the  islands  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  form  a  belt,  mora 
or  less  broad,  bounded  by  the  continental  shores  of  the  North  Polar  seas,  and 
gradually  merging  toward  the  south  into  the  forest-region,  which  encircles 
them  with  a  garland  of  evergreen  coniforas.  This  treeless  zone  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  barren  grounds,"  or  the  "  barrens,"  in  North  America,  and  of 
"tundri"  in  Siberia  and  European  Kussia.  Its  want  of  trees  is  caused  not 
BO  much  by  its  high  northern  latitude  as  by  the  cold  sea-winds  which  sweep 
unchecked  over  the  islands  or  the  flat  coastlands  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  and 
for  miles  and  miles  compel  even  the  hardiest  plant  to  crouch  before  the  blast 
and  creep  along  the  ground. 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  the  boundless  morassei 
or  arid  wastes  of  the  tuidri.    Dingy  mosses  and  gray  lichens  form  the  chief 
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vegetation,  and  a  few  scanty  grasges  or  dwarfish  flowers  that  may  have  found 
a  refuge  in  some  more  sheltered  spot  are  unable  to  refieve  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  scene. 

In  winter,  when  animal  life  has  mostly  retreated  to  the  south  or  sought  a 
refuge  in  burrows  or  in  caves,  an  awful  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  hooting 
of  a  snow-owl  or  the  yelping  of  a  fox,  reigns  over  their  vast  expanse;  but  in 
spring,  when  the  brown  earth  reappears  from  under  the  melted  snow  and  the 
swamps  begin  to  thaw,  enormous  flights  of  wild  birds  appear  upon  the  scene 
and  enliven  it  for  a  few  months.  An  admirable  instinct  leads  their  winged 
legions  from  distant  climes  to  the  Arctic  wildernesses,  where  in  the  morasses 
or  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  on  the  flat  strands,  or  along  the  fish-teem- 
ing coasts,  they  find  an  abundance  of  food,  and  where  at  the  same  time  they 
can  with  greater  security  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young.  Some  re- 
main on  the  skirts  of  the  forest-region ;  others,  flying  farther  northward,  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  naked  tundra.  Eagles  and  hawks  follow  the  traces  of  the 
natatorial  and  strand  birds;  troops  of  ptarmigans  roam  among  the  stunted 
bnahes ;  and  when  the  sun  shines,  the  finch  or  the  snow-bunting  warbles  his 

^TfUBttj  note. 

While  thus  the  warmth  of  summer  attracts  hosts  of  migratory  birds  to  the 

ijSlnldc  wildernesses,  shoals  of  salmon  and  sturgeons  enter  the  rivers  in  obe- 
to  the  instinct  that  forces  them  to  qu^o  the  seas  and  to  swim  stream 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  the  tranquil  sweet  wa- 

lyitn  of  the  stream  or  lake.     About  this  time  also  the  reindeer  leaves  the 

'  Jbereats  to  feed  on  the  herbs  and  lichens  of  the  tundra,  and  to  seek  along  the 
shores  fanned  by  the  cooled  sea-breeze  some  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
the  stinging  flies  that  rise  in  myriads  from  the  swamps.  Thus  during  several 
months  the  tundra  presents  an  animated  scene,  in  which  man  also  plays  his 
part  The  birds  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  water,  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  are 
all  obliged  to  pay  their  tribute  to  his  various  wants,  to  appease  his  hunger,  to 
clothe  his  body,  or  to  gratify  his  greed  of  gain. 

But  as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  of  September  announce  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, all  animals,  with  but  few  exceptions,  hasten  to  leave  a  region  where  the 
sources  of  life  must  soon  fail.  The  geese,  ducks,  and  swans  return  in  dense 
flocks  to  the  south ;  the  strand-birds  seek  in  some  lower  latitude  a  softer  soil 
which  allows  their  shaq)  beak  to  seize  a  burrowing  prey ;  the  water-fowl  for- 
sake the  bays  and  channels  that  will  soon  be  blocked  up  with  ice ;  the  reindeer 
once  more  return  to  the  forest,  and  in  a  short  time  nothing  is  left  that  can  in- 
duce man  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  treeless  plain.  Soon  a  thick  mantle  of 
snow  covers  the  hardened  earth,  the  frozen  lake,  the  ice-bound  river,  and  con- 
ceals them  all — seven,  eight,  nine  months  long — under  its  monotonous  pall, 
except  where  the  furious  north-east  wind  sweeps  it  away  and  lays  bare  the 
naked  rock. 

This  snow,  which  after  it  has  once  fallen  persists  until  the  long  summer's 
day  has  effectually  thaw^ed  it,  protects  in  an  admirable  manner  the  vegetation 
of  the  higher  latitudes  against  the  cold  of  the  long  winter  season.  For  snow 
M  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  in  mid-winter  in  the  high  latitude  of  78* 
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50'  (Rensselaer  Bay),  while  the  surface  temperature  was  as  low  as  —80°,  K>ne 
fouad  at  two  feet  deep  a  temperature  of  —  8°,  at  four  feet  +  2%  and  at  eight 
feet  +26°,  or  no  more  than  six  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
Thus  covered  by  a  warm  crj'slal  Bnow-mantle,  the  northern  plants  pass  the  long 
winter  in  a  comparatively  mild  tempcratnre,  high  enough  to  maintain  their  life, 
while,  without,  icy  blasts — capable  of  converting  mercury  into  a  solid  body — 
howl  over  the  naked  wilderness ;  and  as  the  first  snow-falls  are  more  cellular 
and  less  condensed  than  the  nearly  impalpable  powder  of  winter,  Kane  justly 
observes  that  no  "  eider-down  in  the  cradle  of  an  infant  is  tucked  in  more 
kindly  than  the  sleeping-dress  of  winter  about  the  feeble  plant-life  of  the  Arc- 
tic zone,"  Thanks  to  this  protection,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  sun  which  for 
months  circles  above  the  horizon,  and  in  favorable  localities  calls  forth  the  pow- 
ers of  vegetation  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  even  Washington,  Grinnell  Land, 
and  Spitubergen  are  able  to  boast  of  flowers.  Morton  plucked  a  crucifer  at 
Cape  Constitution  (80°  45'  N,  lat.),  and,  on  the  banks  of  Mary  Miatum  River 
i(78°  62'),  Kane  came  across  a  flower-growth  which,  thongh  drearily  Arctic  in 
its  type,  was  rich  in  variety  and  coloring.  Amid  fcstuca  and  other  tnfled 
grasses  twinkled  the  purple  lychnis  and  the  whit«  star  of  the  chickweed ;  and, 
not  without  its  pleasing  associations,  ho  recognized  a  solitary  hesperis — the 
Arctic  representative  of  tlie  wall-flowers  of  home. 

Kezt  to  the  lichens  and  mosses,  which  form  the  chief  vegetation  of  the 
treeless  zone,  the  cmciferffl,  the  grasses,  the  saxifragas,  the  caryophyllis,  and 
the  compositie  are  the  families  of  plants  most  largely  represented  in  the  barren 
grounds  or  tnndri.  Though  vegetation  becomes  more  and  more  uniform  on 
advancing  to  the  north,  yet  the  nomber  of  individual  plants  does  not  decreue. 


■ms  Afiono  hASDB. 
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When  the  soil  is  moderately  dry,  the  surface  h  covered  by  a  dense  carpet  of 
lichens  {ComieularicB),  mixed  in  damper  spots  with  Icelandic  moss.  Id  mor« 
tenadoos  soils,  other  plants  flourish,  not  however  to  the  exclusion  of  lichens,  ex- 
cept in  tracts  of  meadow  ground,  which  occur  in  sheltered  situations,  or  in  the 


allnvial  inundated  flats  where  tall  reed-grasses  or  dwarf  willows   frequently 
grow  as  closely  as  they  can  stand. 

It  may  easily  be  supponed  that  the  boundary-line  which  separates  the  tun- 
dri  from  the  forest  n>ne  ia  both  indistinct  and  irregular.  In  some  parts  where 
the  cold  sea-winds  have  a  wider  range,  the  barren  grounds  encroach  consider- 
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ably  upon  the  Umits  of  the  forestB ;  in  others,  where  the  eoDBgnntioh  at  iha 
hmd  prevents  their  action,  the  woods  advasoe  farther  to  the  north. 

'nius  the  barren  grounds  attain  their  most  sontherly  limit  in  Labrador, 
where  they  descend  to  latitude  67°,  and  this  is  snfGciently  explained  by  the 
position  of  that  bleak  peninsola,  bounded  on  three  aides  by  icy  seas,  and  washed 
by  oold  currents  from  the  north.  On  the  opposite  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay 
thoy  begin  about  60°,  and  thence  gradually  rise  toward  the  month  of  the 
Mackenzie,  wliero  the  forests  advance  as  high  as  68°,  or  even  still  farther  to  the 
north  along  the  low  banks  of  that  river.  From  the  Mackende  the  barrens 
again  descend  until  they  reach  Bering's  Sea  in  Cd°  N.  On  the  oppoute  or 
Asiatic  shore,  in  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchi,  they  be^n  agun  more  to  the  south, 
in  as",  thence  continually  rise  as  far  as  the  Lena,  where  Anjon  found  trees  in 
71°  a.,  and  then  fall  again  toward  the  Obi,  where  the  forests  do  not  evoi  reach 
the  Arctic  circle.  From  the  Obi  the  tnndri  retreat  farther  and  farther  to  the 
north,  until  finally,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  in  latitude  70°,  they  terminate 
with  the  land  itself. 

Hence  wo  see  that  the  treeless  zone  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  oocnpies 
a  space  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  Even  the  African  Sahara,  or  the 
Pampas  of  South  America,  are  inferior  in  extent  to  the  Siberian  tundri.  But 
the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  fruitful  territory  on  the  south* 
weateiii  frontiers  of  his  vast  empire  would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  Czsr  than 
that  of  those  bonndless  wastes,  which  are  tenanted  only  by  a  few  wratched 
pastoral  tribes,  or  some  equally  wretched  fishermen. 

The  Arctic  forest-regiona  are  of  a  still  greater  extent  than  the  vast  treeless 
plains  which  they  encircle.    When  we  consider  that  they  form  an  almost  con- 
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tinnooa  belt,  stretching  throngh  three  parta  of  the  world  in  a  breadth  of  from 
15"  to  20',  even  the  woods  of  the  Amazon,  which  cover  a  surfice  fifteen  times 
greater  than  th&t  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shrink  into  comparative  insigniS 
cancc.  TJnlike  the  tropical  foreat§,  which  are  characterized  b^  an  immense 
variety  of  trees,  these  northern  woods  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  conif- 
wm,  and  one  single  kind  of  fir  or  pine  often  covers  an  immense  extent  of 
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groand.    The  Eoropeaa  and  AaUtia  ipedeB  differ,  however,  from  thoM  vhioh 
grow  in  America. 

'Dias  in  the  Rnuias  empire  and  Scandinavia  we  find  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinut 
tjfiveatria),  the  Siberian  fir  and  larch  {Abia  tihirioa,  Larix  Mtbiriea),  the  Pieea 
obovtUa,  and  the  Pinua  cembra;  while  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territoriea  the 
woods  principally  consist  of  the  white  and  black  spruce  {Abiet  alba  and 
nigra),  the  Canadian  larch  {I,arix  eanadenHa,  and  the  gray  pine  {Pinuu 
banksiana).  In  both  continente  biroh-trees  grow  farther  to  the  north  than 
the  coniferfe,  and  the  dwarf  willows  form  dense  thickets  on  the  shores  of  ererj 
river  and  lake.  Varioas  epeciee  of  the  service-tree,  the  ash,  and  the  elder  are 
also  met  with  in  the  Arctic  forests ;  and  both  onder  the  shelter  of  the  woods 
and  beyond  their  limits,  nature,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  fmit-troes, 
prodncea  in  favorable  localities  an  abundance  of  bilberries,  bogberries,  cran- 
berries, etc  {Empetrum,  Vaccinium),  whose  fruit  is  a  great  boon  to  man  and 
beast.  When  congealed  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  the  berries  frequently  remain 
hanging  on  the  bushes  until  the  enow  melts  in  the  following  June,  and  are 
then  a  considerable  resource  to  the  flocks  of  water-fowl  migmting  to  their 
northern  breeding-places,  or  to  the  bear  awakening  from  his  winter  sleep. 
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Another  distinotiTe  diaracter  of  the  forests  of  the  high  latitudes  is  their 
tSffpMrent  youth,  so  that  generally  the  traveller  would  hardly  suppose  them  to 
be  more  than  fifty  years,  or  at  most  a  century  old.  Their  juvenile  appearance 
moreasee  on  advancing  northward,  until  suddenly  their  decrepit  age  is  re- 
vealed by  the  thick  bushes  of  lichens  which  clothe  or  hang  down  from  their 
shrivelled  boughs.  Farther  to  the  south,  large  trees  are  found  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  not  so  numerous  as  to  modify  the  general  appearance  of  the 
forest,  and  even  these  are  mere  dwarfs  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  firs 
of  more  temperate  climates.  This  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
shortness  of  the  summer,  which,  though  able  to  bring  forth  new  shoots,  does 
not  last  long  enough  for  the  formation  of  wood.  Hence  the  growth  of  trees 
becomes  slower  and  slower  on  advancing  to  the  north ;  so  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  for  instance,  400  years  are  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  trunk  not  thicker  than  a  man's  waist  Toward  the  confines  of  the  tundra, 
the  woods  are  reduced  to  stunted  stems,  covered  with  blighted  buds  that  have 
been  unable  to  develop  themselves  into  brandies,  and  which  prove  by  their 
numbers  how  frequently  and  how  vainly  they  have  striven  against  the  wind, 
until  finally  the  last  remnants  of  arboreal  vegetation,  vanquished  by  tlie  blasts 
of  winter,  seek  refuge  under  a  carpet  of  lichens  and  mosses,  from  which  their 
annual  shoots  hardly  venture  to  peep  forth. 

A  third  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  forests  of  the  north  from  those 
of  the  tropical  world  is  what  may  be  called  their  harmless  character.  There 
the  traveller  finds  none  of  those  noxious  plants  whose  juices  contain  a  deadly 
poison,  and  even  thorns  and  prickles  are  of  rare  occurrence.  No  venomous 
snake  gUdes  through  the  thicket ;  no  crocodile  lurks  in  the  swamp ;  and  the 
northern  beasts  of  prey — the  bear,  the  lynx,  the  wolf — are  far  less  dangerous 
and  blood-thirsty  than  the  large  felidaj  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  comparatively  small  nimiber  of  animals  living  in  the  Arctic  forests 
corresponds  with  the  monotony  of  their  vegetation.  Here  we  should  seek  in 
vain  for  that  immense  variety  of  insects,  or  those  troops  of  gaudy  birds  which 
in  the  Brazilian  woods  excite  the  admiration,  and  not  unfreqncntly  cause  the 
despair  of  the  wanderer;  here  we  should  in  vain  expect  to  hear  the  clamorous 
voices  that  resound  in  the  tropical  thickets.  No  noisy  monkeys  or  quarrel- 
some parrots  settle  on  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  no  shrill  cicadae  or  melan- 
choly  goat-suckers  interrupt  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  howl  of  the 
hungry  wolf,  or  the  hoarse  screech  of  some  solitary  bird  of  ))rey,  are  almost 
the  only  sounds  that  ever  disturb  the  repose  of  these  awful  solitudes.  When 
the  tropical  hurricane  sweeps  over  the  virgin  forests,  it  awakens  a  thousand 
voices  of  alarm;  but  the  Arctic  storm,  however  furiously  it  may  blow,  scarce- 
ly calls  forth  an  echo  from  the  dismal  shades  of  the  pine-woods  of  the  north. 

In  one  respect  only  the  forests  and  swamps  of  the  northern  regions  vie  in 
abundance  of  animal  life  with  those  of  the  equatorial  zone,  for  the  legions  of 
gnats  which  the  short  polar  summer  calls  forth  from  the  Arctic  morasses  are  a 
no  less  mtolerable  plague  than  the  mosquitoes  of  the  tropical  marshes. 

Though  agriculture  encroaches  but  little  upon  the  Arctic  woods,  yet  the 
agency  of  man  is  gradually  working  a  change  in  their  aspect.     Large  tracts  of 
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forast  are  oontinaalty  wasted  by  extensLTe  fires,  kindled  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally, whiuh  spread  with  rapidity  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  ooi^ 


tinae  to  bum  until  they  are  extinguished  by  a  heavy  rain.  Sooner  or  later  a 
new  growth  of  limber  springs  up,  but  the  soil,  being  generally  enriched  and 
saturated  with  alkali,  now  no  longer  brings  forth  its  aboriginal  firs,  bnt  gives 
birth  to  a  thicket  of  beeches  (Betula  aSm)  in  Asia,  or  of  aspens  in  America. 
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The  Une  of  perpetaal  snow  may  naturally  be  expected  to  descend  lower  and 
lower  on  adTancing  to  the  pole,  and  hence  many  monntainoos  regions  or  ele- 
vated plateaux,  such  as  the  interior  of  Spitzbergen,  of  Greenland,  of  Nova 
Z^nbla,  etc.,  which  in  a  more  temperate  clime  would  be  verdant  with  woods 
or  meadows,  are  here  covered  with  vast  fields  of  ice,  from  which  frequently 
glaciers  descend  down  to  the  verge  of  the  sea.  But  even  in  the  highest  north- 
era  latatudes,  no  land  has  yet  been  found  covered  as  far  as  the  water's  edge 
with  eternal  snow,  or  where  winter  has  entirely  subdued  the  powers  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  reindeer  of  Spitzbergen  find  near  80°  N.  lichens  or  grasses  to  feed 
upon ;  in  favorable  seasons  the  snow  melts  by  the  end  of  June  on  the  plains  of 
Melville  Island,  and  numerous  lemmings,  requiring  vegetable  food  for  their  sub- 
sistence, inhabit  the  deserts  of  New  Siberia.  As  far  as  man  has  reached  to  the 
north,  vegetation,  when  fostered  by  a  sheltered  situation  and  the  refraction  of 
solar  heat  from  the  rocks,  has  everywhere  been  found  to  rise  to  a  considerable 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  should  there  be  land  at  the  North  Pole, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  destitute  neither  of  animal  nor  vege- 
table life.  It  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  cold  of  winter  in- 
variably increases  as  we  near  the  pole,  as  the  temperature  of  a  land  is  influ- 
enced by  many  other  causes  besides  its  latitude.  Even  in  the  most  northern 
regions  hitherto  visited  by  man,  the  influence  of  the  sea,  particularly  when  fa- 
vored by  warm  currents,  is  found  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  winter,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  diminishes  the  warmth  of  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  continental  tracts  of  Asia  or  America  that  shelve  toward  the  pole 
have  a  more  intense  winter  cold  and  a  far  greater  summer's  heat  than  many 
coast-lands  or  islands  situated  far  nearer  to  the  pole.  Thus,  to  cite  but  a  few 
examples,  the  western  shores  of  Nova  Zenibla,  fronting  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
have  an  average  winter  temperature  of  only  —4°,  and  a  mean  summer  temper- 
ature but  little  above  the  freezing-point  of  water  (+36^°),  while  Jakutsk,  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  and  20°  nearer  to  the  Equator,  has  a  winter  of 
—36°  6',  and  a  summer  of  +66°  6'. 

The  influence  of  the  winds  is  likewise  of  considerable  importance  in  de- 
termining the  greater  or  lesser  severity  of  an  Arctic  climate.  Thus  the  north- 
erly winds  which  prevail  in  Baflin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  fill  the  straits  of  the  American  north-eastern  Archipelago  with 
ice,  are  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  abnormal  de})ression  of  temperature  in 
that  quarter ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  southerly  winds  that  prevail  during 
summer  in  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  tend  greatly  to  extend  the  forest  of 
that  favored  region  nearly  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Even  in  the 
depth  of  a  Siberian  winter,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  is  able  to  raise  the  tiier- 
mometer  from  a  mercury-congealing  cold  to  a  temperature  above  the  freezing- 
point  of  water,  and  a  warm  wind  has  been  known  to  cause  rain  to  fall  in  Spitz- 
bergen in  the  month  of  January. 

The  voyages  of  Kane  and  Belcher  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  low- 
est temperatures  ever  felt  by  man.  On  Feb.  5,  1854,  while  the  former  was 
wintering  in  Smith's  Sound  (78°  37'  N.  lat.),  the  mean  of  his  best  spirit-ther- 
mometer showed  the    unexampled  temperature  of  —68°  or   100°  below  the 
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freezing-point  of  water.  Then  chloric  ether  became  aolid,  and  carefully  pre* 
pared  chloroform  exhibited  a  granular  pellicle  on  its  sorface.  The  exhalationa 
from  the  skin  invested  the  exposed  or  partially  clad  parts  with  a  wreath  of 
vapor.  The  air  had  a  perceptible  pungency  upon  inspiration^  and  every  one, 
as  it  were  involuntarily,  breathed  guardedly  with  compressed  lips.  About  the 
same  time  (February  9  and  10,  1854),  Sir  £.  Belcher  experienced  a  cold  of 
—55°  in  Wellington  Channel  (75°  31'  N.),  and  the  still  lower  temperatui*e  of 
^62°  on  January  13,  1853,  in  Northumberland  Sound  (76°  62'  K).  Whym- 
per,  on  December  6,  1866,  experienced  —58  at  Nulatto,  Alaska  (64°  42'  N.). 

Whether  the  temperature  of  the  air  descends  still  lower  on  advancing  to- 
ward the  pole,  or  whether  these  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are  not  sometimes 
surpassed  in  those  mountainous  regions  of  the  north  which,  though  seen,  have 
never  yet  been  explored,  is  of  course  an  undecided  question :  so  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  observations  hitherto  made  during  the  winter  of  the  Arctic  re> 
gions  have  been  limited  to  too  short  a  time,  xmd  are  too  few  in  number,  to  en- 
able us  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  those  points  where  the 
greatest  cold  prevails.  All  we  know  is,  that  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
eight  or  ten  degrees  farther  to  the  south  in  the  interior  of  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  America,  the  average  temperature  of  the  winter  generally  ranges  from 
—20°  to  —30°,  or  even  lower,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  is  able  to  con- 
vert mercury  into  a  solid  body. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  man  is  able  to  bear  the  excessively  low  tempera- 
ture of  an  Arctic  winter,  which  must  appear  truly  appalling  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  temperate  zone.  A  thick  fur  clothing;  a  hut  small  and  low,  where  the 
warmth  of  a  fire,  or  simply  of  a  train-oil  lamp,  is  husbanded  in  a  narrow  space, 
and,  above  all,  tlie  wonderful  power  of  the  human  constitution  to  accommodate 
itself  to  every  change  of  climate,  go  far  to  counteract  the  rigor  of  the  cold. 

After  a  very  few  days  the  body  develops  an  increasing  warmth  as  the  ther- 
mometer descends ;  for  the  air  being  condensed  by  the  cold,  the  lungs  inhale 
at  every  breath  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  of  course  accelerates  the 
internal  process  of  combustion,  while  at  the  same  time  an  increasing  appetite, 
gratified  with  a  copious  supply  of  animal  food,  of  flesh  and  fat,  enriches  the 
blood  and  enables  it  to  circulate  more  vigorously.  Thus  not  only  the  hardy 
native  of  tlie  north,  but  even  the  healthy  traveller  soon  gets  accustomed  to 
bear  without  injury  tlie  rigors  of  an  Arctic  winter. 

"  The  mysterious  compensations,"  says  Kane,  "  by  which  we  adapt  our- 
selves to  climate  are  more  striking  here  than  in  the  tropics.  In  the  Polar  zone 
the  assault  is  immediate  and  sudden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of  hot 
countries,  produces  its  results  rapidly.  It  requires  hardly  a  single  winter  to 
tell  who  are  to  be  the  heat-making  and  acclimatized  men.  Petersen,  for  in- 
stance, who  lias  resided  for  two  years  at  Upernavik,  seldom  enters  a  room  with 
a  fire.  Another  of  our  party,  George  Riley,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  es- 
tablished habits  of  free  exposure,  and  active  cheerful  temperament,  has  so 
inured  himself  to  the  cold,  that  he  sleeps  on  our  sledge  journeys  without  a 
blanket  or  any  other  covering  than  his  walking  suit,  while  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  —30°." 
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Tliere  are  many  proofs  that  a  milder  climate  oDoe  reigned  in  the  northern 
ng^oiis  ol  the  globe.    FoBsil  pieces  of  wood,  petrified  acomi  and  fir'«onea 


have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  Banks's  Land  by  M'CIure's  sledging-parties. 
At  Anakerdluk,  in  North  Greenland  (70°  N.),  a  large  forest  lies  buried  on  a 
mountain  surrounded  by  glaciers,  1080  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Not 
only  the  trunks  and  branches,  but  even  the  leaves,  fruit-cones,  and  seeds  have 
been  preserved  in  the  soil,  and  enable  the  botanist  to  determine  tlie  specieH  of 
the  plants  to  which  they  belong.  They  show  that,  besides  fira  and  sequoias, 
oaks,  plantains,  elms,  magnolias,  and  even  laureU,  indicating  a  climate  such  as 
that  of  Lausanne  or  Geneva,  flourished  during  the  miocene  period  in  a  conn- 
try  where  now  even  the  willow  is  compelled  to  creep  along  the  ground.  Dur- 
ing the  earao  epoch  of  the  earth's  history  Spitsbergen  was  likewise  covered 
with  stately  forests.  The  same  poplars  and  the  same  swamp-cypress  ( Taxo^ 
dium  ditbium)  which  then  flourished  in  North  Greenland  have  been  found  in 
a  fossilized  state  at  Bell  Soond  (76°  N.)  by  the  Swedish  naturalists,  who  also 
diaoovered  a  plantain  and  a  linden  as  high  as  78°  and  79°  in  King's  Bay — a 
proof  that  in  thoae  times  the  climate  of  Spitzbergen  can  not  have  been  colder 
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than  tbat  which  now  reigns  in  Soathem  Sweden  and  Norway,  ughteen  dcgrcM 
nearer  to  the  line. 

We  know  that  at  present  the  Sr,  the  poplar,  and  the  beech  grow  fifteen  de- 
grees farther  to  the  north  than  the  pkntain — and  the  miocene  period  no  donbt 
exhibited  the  same  proportion.  Thus  the  poplars  and  firs  which  then  grew 
in  Spitzbei^n  along  with  plantains  and  lindens  mast  have  ranged  oa  far  m 
the  pole  itself,  supposing  that  point  to  l>e  dry  land. 

In  the  miocene  times  the  Arctio  zone  evidently  presented  a  verjr  different 
aspect  from  tbat  which  it  wears  at  present  Now,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  an  immense  glacial  desert,  which  through  its  floating  bergs  and  drifts 
ice  depresses  the  temperature  of  countries  situated  far  to  the  south,  it  thai 
consisted  of  verdant  lands  covered  with  luxuriant  forests  and  bathed  by  an 
open  sea. 

What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  these  amazing  changes  of  climate?  The 
readiest  answer  seems  to  be — a  different  distribution  of  sea  and  land ;  bat 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  miocene  times  there  was  less  land  in 
the  Arctio  sone  than  at  present,  nor  can  any  possible  combination  of  water  and 
dry  land  be  imagined  sufficient  to  account  for  the  growth  of  laurels  in  Green- 
land  or  of  plantains  in  Spitzbergen.  Dr.  Oswald  Heer  is  inclined  to  seek  for 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  not  in  mere  local  terrestrial  changes,  bat  in 
a  difference  of  the  earth's  position  in  the  heavens. 

We  now  know  that  our  sun,  with  his  attendant  planets  and  satellitea,  per* 


forms  a  vast  drole,  embradng  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  rotmd 
another  star,  and  that  we  are  constantly  entering  new  regions  of  space  antral 
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died  by  oar  eartb  befor&  We  come  from  the  unknown,  and  plntig«  into  the 
nnknoTD ;  bnt  bo  much  ia  certain,  that  our  solar  system  rolls  at  present  tbrongh 
a  space  bnt  thinly  peopled  with  stars,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
may  once  have  wandered  through  one  of  those  celestial  provinces  where,  as 
the  telescope  shows  as,  constellations  are  far  more  densely  clustered.  But, 
•a  every  star  is  a  blazing  sun,  the  greater  or  lesser  number  of  these  heavenly 
bodies  must  evidently  have  a  proportionate  influence  upon  the  temperature  of 
space;  and  thus  we  may  suppose  that  during  the  miocene  period  our  earth, 
being  at  that  time  in  a  populous  sidereal  region,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
higher  temperature,  which  clothed  even  its  poles  with  verdure.  In  the  course 
of  ages  the  sun  conducted  his  herd  of  planets  into  more  solitary  and  colder 
r^ons,  which  caused  the  warm  miocene  times  to  be  followed  by  the  glacial 
period,  during  which  the  Swiss  flat  lands  bore  an  Arctic  character,  and  finally 


the  sun  emerged  into  a  space  of  an  intermediate  character,  which  determines 
the  present  condition  of  the  cliniatcB  of  onr  globa 

Though  Nature  generally  wears  a  more  stem  and  forbidding  aspect  on  ad- 
Tiaoing  toward  the  pole,  yet  the  high  latitudes  have  many  beauties  of  their 
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oth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  an  Arctic  snnset,  clothing  the 
anow-clad  mountains  and  the  skies  with  all  the  glories  of  color,  or  be  more 
serenely  beantifnl  than  the  clear  star-light  night,  illumined  by  the  brilliant 
moon,  which  for  days  continually  circles  around  the  horizon,  never  setting  nnli] 
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• 

•he  has  run  her  long  course  of  brightaiess.    The  uniform  whiteness  of  the  Iand« 

scape  and  the  general  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  add  to  the  lustre  of  her 

beamSy  which  serve  the  natives  to  guide  their  nomadic  life,  and  to  lead  them 

to  their  hunting-grounds. 

But  of  all  the  magnificent  spectacles  that  relieve  the  monotonous  gloom  of 
the  Arctic  winter,  there  is  none  to  equal  the  magical  beauty  of  the  Aurora. 
Night  covers  the  snow-dad  earth ;  the  stars  glimmer  feebly  through  the  base 
which  so  frequently  dims  their  brilliancy  in  the  high  latitudes,  when  suddenly 
a  broad  and  clear  bow  of  light  spans  the  horizon  in  the  direction  where  it  is 
traversed  by  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  bow  sometimes  remains  for  several 
hours,  heaving  or  waving  to  and  fro,  before  it  sends  forth  streams  of  light 
ascending  to  the  zenith.  Sometimes  these  flashes  proceed  from  the  bow  of 
light  alone;  at  others  they  simultaneously  shoot  forth  from  many  opposite 
parts  of  the  horizon,  and  form  a  vast  sea  of  fire  whose  brilliant  waves  are  con« 
tinually  changing  their  position.  Finally  they  all  unite  in  a  magnificent  crown 
or  copula  of  lights  with  the  appearance  of  which  the  phenomenon  attains  its 
highest  degree  of  splendor.  The  brilliancy  of  the  streams,  which  are  com- 
monly red  at  their  base,  green  in  the  middle,  and  light  yellow  toward  the 
zenith,  increases,  while  at  the  same  time  they  dart  with  greater  vivacity  through 
the  skies.  The  colors  are  wonderfuDy  transparent,  the  red  approaching  to  a 
dear  blood-red,  the  green  to  a  pale  emerald  tint.  On  turning  from  the  flaming 
firmament  to  the  earth,  this  also  is  seen  to  glow  with  a  magical  light.  The 
dark  sea,  black  as  jet,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  snow-plain  or  the 
distant  ice>mountain ;  all  the  outlines  tremble  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
unreal  world  of  dreams.  The  imposing  silence  of  the  night  heightens  the 
charms  of  the  magnificent  spectacle. 

But  gradually  the  crown  fades,  the  bow  of  light  dissolves,  the  streams  be- 
come shorter,  less  frequent,  and  less  vivid ;  and  finally  the  gloom  of  winter 
once  more  descends  upon  the  northern  desert 
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CHAPTER  n. 
AHCnC  LAND  QUADRUPEDS  AND  BIRDS. 

The  Reindeer.^Stractore  of  its  Foot. — Clattering  Noiie  when  walking.— Antlen. — ^Extnosdinarj 
olfactory  Powers. — ^The  Icelandic  Moss. — Present  and  Former  Range  of  the  Reindeer. — Its  iovaln* 
able  Qualities  as  an  Arttic  domestic  Animal. — Revolts  against  Oppression.— Enemies  of  the  Rein- 
deer.—The  Wolf.— The  Glutton  or  Wolverine.— Gad-flies.— The  Elk  or  Moose-deer.— The  Musk- 
ox.— The  Wild  Sheep  of  the  Rocky  Moontains.— The  Siberian  Argali.— The  Arctic  Fox.— Its  Bur- 
rows.— ^The  Lemmings. — Their  Migrations  and  Enemies. — Arctic  Anatids. — ^The  Snow-banting.— 
The  I«apland  Bunting.— The  Sea-eagle. — Drowned  by  a  Dolphin. 

THE  reindeer  may  well  be  called  the  camel  of  the  northern  wastes,  for  it  is 
a  no  less  valuable  companion  to  the  Laplander  or  to  the  Samojede  than  the 
"  ship  of  the  desert"  to  the  wandering  Bedouin.  It  is  the  only  member  of  the 
numerous  deer  family  that  has  been  domesticated  by  man;  but  though  un- 
doubtedly the  most  useful,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  comely  of  its  race.  Its 
clear,  dark  eye  has,  indeed,  a  beautiful  expression,  but  it  has  neither  the  noble 
proportions  of  the  stag  nor  the  grace  of  the  roebuck,  and  its  thick  square-form- 
ed body  is  far  from  being  a  model  of  elegance.  Its  legs  are  short  and  thick, 
its  feet  broad,  but  extremely  well  adapted  for  walking  over  the  snow  or  on  a 
swampy  ground.  The  front  hoofs,  which  are  capable  of  great  lateral  expansion, 
curve  upward,  while  the  two  secondary  ones  behind  (which  are  but  slightly 
developed  in  the  fallow  deer  and  other  members  of  the  family)  are  considera- 
bly prolonged :  a  structure  which,  by  giving  the  animal  a  broader  base  to  stand 
upon,  prevents  it  from  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  snow  or  the  morass.  Had 
the  foot  of  the  reindeer  been  formed  like  that  of  our  stag,  it  would  have  been 
as  unable  to  drag  the  Laplander's  sledge  with  such  velocity  over  the  yielding 
snow-fields  as  the  camel  would  be  to  perform  his  long  marches  through  the 
desert  without  the  broad  elastic  sole-pad  on  which  he  firmly  paces  the  unsta- 
ble sands. 

The  short  legs  and  broad  feet  of  the  reindeer  likewise  enable  it  to  swim  with 
greater  ease — a  power  of  no  small  importance  in  countries  abounding  in  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  where  the  scarcity  of  food  renders  pei*petual  migrations  necessa- 
"ty.  When  the  reindeer  walks  or  merely  moves,  a  remarkable  clattering  sound 
is  heard  to  some  distance,  about  the  cause  of  which  naturalists  and  travellers 
by  no  means  agree.  Most  probably  it  results  from  the  great  length  of  the  two 
digits  of  the  cloven  hoof,  which  when  the  animal  sets  its  foot  upon  the  ground 
separate  widely,  and  when  it  again  raises  its  hoof  suddenly  clap  against  each 
other. 

A  long  mane  of  a  dirty  white  color  hangs  from  the  neck  of  the  reindeer.  In 
summer  the  body  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath ;  in  winter,  long-haired 
and  white.  Its  antlers  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  stag,  having  broad 
palmated  summits,  and  branching  back  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet 
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Their  weight  is  frequentl}'  very  considerable — twenty  or  twenty  five  pounds 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  sexes  have  horns  while  in  all  other  members  of 
the  deer  race  the  males  alone  are  m  possession  of  thta  ornament  or  weapon. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  May  a  single  calf,  rarely  two.    This  is  small  and 
weak,  bat  after  a  few  days  it  follows  the  mother,  who  suckles  her  young  but  a 
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short  time,  as  it  is  soon  able  to  seek  and  to  find  its  food.  The  reindeer  gives 
very  little  milk — at  the  very  utmost,  after  the  young  has  been  weaned,  a  bottle- 
fol  daily ;  bat  the  quality  is  excellent,  for  it  is  uncommonly  thick  and  nutritious. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  cream,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  water  can  be  added 
before  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  best  cow-milk.  Its  taste  is  exceQent,  but  the 
butter  made  from  it  is  rancid,  and  hardly  to  be  eaten,  while  the  cheese  is  very 
good. 

The  only  food  of  the  reindeer  during  winter  consists  of  moss,  and  the  most 
surprising  circumstance  in  his  history  is  the  instinct,  or  the  extraordinary  olfac- 
tory powers,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  discover  it  when  hidden  beneath  the 
snow.  However  deep  the  Lichen  rangiferinuB  may  be  buried,  the  aTiimal  is 
aware  of  its  presence  the  moment  he  comes  to  the  spot,  and  this  kind  of  food 
is  never  so  agreeable  to  him  as' when  he  digs  for  it  himself.  In  his  manner  of 
doing  this  he  is  remarkably  adroit.  Having  first  ascertained,  by  thrusting  his 
muzzle  into  the  snow,  whether  the  moss  lies  below  or  not,  he  begins  making  a 
hole  with  his  fore  feet,  and  continues  working  until  at  length  he  uncovers  the 
lichen.  No  instance  has  ever  occurred  of  a  reindeer  making  such  a  cavity  with- 
out discovering  the  moss  he  seeks.  In  summer  their  food  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture ;  they  are  then  pastured  upon  green  herbs  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  Judg- 
ing from  the  lichen's  appearance  in  the  hot  months,  when  it  is  dry  and  brittle, 
one  might  easily  wonder  that  so  large  a  quadruped  as  the  reindeer  should 
make  it  his  favorite  food  and  fatten  upon  it ;  but  toward  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber the  lichen  becomes  soft,  tender,  and  damp,  with  a  taste  like  wheat-bran.  In 
this  state  its  luxuriant  and  flowery  ramifications  somewhat  resemble  the  leaves 
of  endive,  and  are  as  white  as  snow. 

Though  domesticated  since  time  immemorial,  the  reindeer  has  only  partly 
been  brought  under  the  yoke  of  man,  and  wanders  in  large  wild  herds  both  in 
the  North  American  wastes,  where  it  has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  servitude, 
and  in  the  forests  and  tundras  of  the  Old  World. 

In  America,  where  it  is  called  "  caribou,"  it  extends  from  Labrador  to  Mel- 
vifle  Island  and  Washington  Land ;  in  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  found  from  Lap- 
land and  Norway,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Mongolia  and  the  banks  of  the 
Ufa,  as  far  as  Nova  Zembia  and  Spitzbergen.  Many  centuries  ago — probably 
during  the  glacial  period — its  range  was  still  more  extensive,  as  reindeer  bones 
are  frequently  found  in  French  and  German  caves,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate  which  at  that  time  reigned  in  Central  Europe ;  for  the 
reindeer  is  a  cold-loving  animal,  and  will  not  thrive  imder  a  milder  sky.  All 
attempts  to  prolong  its  life  in  our  zoological  gardens  have  failed,  and  even  in 
the  royal  park  at  Stockholm  Hogguer  saw  some  of  these  animals,  which  were 
quite  languid  and  emaciated  during  the  summer,  although  care  had  been 
taken  to  provide  them  with  a  cool  grotto  to  which  they  could  retire  during  the 
warmer  hours  of  the  day.  In  summer  the  reindeer  can  enjoy  health  only  in  the 
fresh  mountain  air  or  along  the  bracing  sea-shore,  and  has  as  great  a  lon^ng  for 
a  low  temperature  as  man  for  the  genial  warmth  of  his  fireside  in  winter. 

The  reindeer  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  gets  accustomed  to  its  master,  whose 
society  it  loves,  attracted  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  innate  sympathy ;  for,  unlike 
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an  other  domeslio  animalB,  it  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  man  for  its  subsist- 
ence,  but  finds  its  nourishment  alone,  and  wanders  about  freely  in  summer  and 
in  winter  without  ever  being  inclosed  in  a  stable.  These  qualities  are  inesti- 
mable in  countries  where  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  any  domestic 
animal  requiring  shelter  and  stores  of  provisions  during  the  long  winter  months, 
and  make  the  reindeer  the  fit  companion  of  the  northern  nomad,  whose  simple 
wants  it  almost  wholly  supplies.  During  his  wanderings,  it  carries  his  tent  and 
scanty  household  furniture,  or  drags  his  sledge  over  the  snow^  On  account  of  the 
weakness  of  its  back-bone,  it  is  less  fit  for  riding,  and  requires  to  be  mounted  with 
care,  as  a  violent  shock  easily  dislocates  its  vertebral  column ;  the  saddle  is  placed 
on  the  haunches.  You  would  hardly  suppose  the  reindeer  to  be  the  same  animal 
when  languidly  creeping  along  under  a  rider's  weight,  as  when,  unencumbered 
by  a  load,  it  vaults  with  the  lightness  of  a  bird  over  the  obstacles  in  its  way  to 
obey  the  call  of  its  master.  The  reindeer  can  be  easily  trained  to  drag  a  sledge, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  beat  or  otherwise  ill-treat  it,  as  it  then  be- 
comes obstinate,  and  quite  unmanageable.  When  forced  to  drag  too  heavy  a 
load,  or  taxed  in  xmy  way  above  its  strength,  it  not  seldom  turns  round  upon 
its  tyrant,  and  attacks  him  with  its  bonis  and  fore  feet.  To  save  himself  from 
its  fury,  he  is  then  obliged  to  overturn  his  sledge,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  under 
its  bottom  until  the  rage  of  the  animal  has  abated. 

After  the  death  of  the  reindeer,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  every  part  of  its 
body  is  put  to  some  use.  The  flesh  is  very  good,  and  the  tongue  and  marrow 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  blood,  of  which  not  a  drop  is  allowed  to 
be  lost,  is  either  drunk  warm  or  made  up  into  a  kind  of  black  pudding.  The 
skin  furnishes  noD  only  clothing  impervious  to  the  cold,  but  tents  and  bedding ; 
and  spoons,  knife-handles,  and  other  household  utensils  are  made  out  of  the 
bones  and  horns ;  the  latter  serve  also,  like  the  claws,  for  the  preparation  of  an 
excellent  glue,  which  the  Chinese,  who  buy  them  for  this  purpose  of  the  Rus- 
sians, use  as  a  nutritious  jelly.  In  Tornea  the  skins  of  new-born  reindeer  are 
prepared  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  manufactured  into  gloves,  which  are 
extremely  soft,  but  very  dear. 

Thus  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  tree  of  a  hundred  uses,  hardly  renders  a 
greater  variety  of  services  to  the  islanders  of  the  Indian  Ocean  than  the  rein- 
deer to  the  Laplander  or  the  Samojede ;  and,  to  the  honor  of  these  barbarians 
be  it  mentioned,  they  treat  their  invaluable  friend  and  companion  with  a  grate- 
ful affection  which  might  serve  as  an  example  to  far  more  civilized  nations. 

The  reindeer  attains  an  age  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  but  in  its 
domesticated  state  it  is  generally  killed  when  from  six  to  ten  years  old.  Its 
most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  wolf,  and  the  glutton  or  wolverine  ( Gulo  ho* 
recUis  or  arctlcus)^  which,  belongs  to  the  bloodthirsty  marten  and  weasel  family, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  uncommon  fierceness  and  strenc^th.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  large  badger,  between  which  animal  and  the  pole-cat  it  seems  to  be  inter- 
mediate, nearly  resembling  the  former  in  its  general  figure  and  aspect,  and 
agreeing  with  the  latter  as  to  its  dentition.  No  dog  is  capable  of  mastering 
a  glutton,  and  even  the  wolf  is  hardly  able  to  scare  it  from  its  prey.  Its  feet 
are  very  shorty  so  that  it  can  not  run  swiftly,  but  it  climbs  with  great  facility 
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upon  trees,  or  ascends  even  almost  perpendicular  rock-walls,  where  it  also  seeks 
a  refuge  when  pursued. 

When  it  perceives  a  herd  of  reindeer  browsing  near  a  wood  or  a  pvaoipios^ 
it  generally  lies  in  wait  upon  a  branch  or  some  high  cliff,  and  springs  cUnm 
upon  the  first  animal  that  comes  within  its  reach.  Sometimes  also  it  flQidi 
unawares  upon  its  prey,  and  suddenly  bounding  upon  its  back,  kills  it  bjr  a  rittf 
gle  bite  in  the  neck.  Many  fables  worthy  of  Munchausen  have  been  told  abontili 
voracity ;  for  instance,  that  it  is  able  to  devour  two  reindeer  at  one  meal,  jbI 
that,  when  its  stomach  is  exorbitantly  distended  with  food,  it  will  press  itiaK 
between  two  trees  or  stones  to  make  room  for  a  new  repast.  It  will,  indaid^ 
kill  in  one  night  six  or  eight  reindeer,  but  it  contents  itself  with  sucking  Uiibt 
blood,  as  the  weasel  does  with  fowls,  and  eats  no  more  at  one  meal  i^banwt^ 
other  carnivorous  animal  of  its  own  size.  .  H^ 

Besides  the  attacks  of  its  mightier  enemies,  the  reindeer  is  subject  to  tA 
persecutions  of  two  species  of  gad-fly,  which  torment  it  exceedingly.  UmI 
one  {(Estrus  tarandi)^  called  Hurbma  by  the  Laplanders, deposits  its  glutinooi 
eggs  upon  the  animaPs  back.  The  larvee,  on  creeping  out,  immediatdy  bon 
themselves  into  the  skin,  where  by  their  motion  and  suction  they  caoae  i6 
many  small  swellings  or  boils,  which  gradually  grow  to  the  size  of  an  ineh  oc 
more  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  of  each,  through  which  the  larvv 
may  be  seen  imbedded  in  a  purulent  fluid.  Frequently  the  whole  back  of  tho 
animal  is  covered  with  these  boils,  which,  by  draining  its  fluids,  produce  enuu 
elation  and  disease.  As  if  aware  of  this  danger,  the  reindeer  runs  wild  and  fa* 
rious  as  soon  as  it  hears  the  buzzing  of  the  fly,  and  seeks  a  refuge  in  the  nearest 
water.  The  other  species  of  gad-fly  ( (Estrus  nasalls)  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  reindeer ;  and  the  larvse,  boring  themselves  into  the  fauces  and  beneath  the 
tongue  of  the  poor  animal,  are  a  great  source  of  annoyance,  as  is  shown  by  its 
frequent  snifiling  and  shaking  of  the  head, 

A  pestilential  disorder  like  the  rinderpest  will  sometimes  sweep  away  whole 
herds.  Thus  in  a  few  weeks  a  rich  Laplander  or  Samojede  may  be  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  the  proud  possessor  of  several  thousands  of  reindeer  be  compel* 
led  to  seek  the  precarious  livelihood  of  the  northern  fisherman. 

The  elk  or  moose-deer  (  Cervus  alces)  is  anotlier  member  of  the  cervine  race 
peculiar  to  the  forests  of  the  north.  In  size  it  is  far  superior  to  the  stag,  but  it 
can  not  boast  of  an  elegant  shape,  the  head  being  disproportionately  large,  the 
neck  short  and  tliick,  and  its  immense  horns,  which  sometimes  weigh  near  fifty 
pounds,  each  dilating  almost  immediately  from  the  base  into  a  broad  palmated 
form ;  while  its  long  legs,  high  shoulders,  and  heavy  upper  lip  hanging  very 
much  over  the  lower,  give  it  an  uncouth  appearance.  The  color  of  the  elk  is  a 
dark  grayish-brown,  but  much  paler  on  the  legs  and  beneath  the  taiL 

We  owe  the  first  description  of  this  gigantic  deer  to  Julius  Caesar,  in  whose 
time  it  was  still  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  German  forests.  But  the  conquer- 
or of  Graul  can  hardly  have  seen  it  himself,  or  he  would  not  have  ascribed  to  it 
a  single  horn,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  said  that  both  sexes  aro 
perfectly  alike,  for  the  female  is  smaller  and  has  no  antlers.  At  present  libe 
elk  is  still  found  in  the  swampy  forests  of  East  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  Po- 
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land,  but  it  chiefly  resides  in  the  more  norUieni  Toods  of  Boauft,  Siberia, 
and  AmerioL  It  ia  a  mild  and  harmlesB  ■ninmlj  prindpally  aupportiiig  itseli 
by  IvowaiDg  the  bongha  of  willows,  aspa,  servioe-treea,  and  other  aoft  Bp» 
ciea  of  wood.  It  does  not,  like  the  randeer,  seek  a  refuge  agunst  the  at- 
tacks of  the  gad-flies,  by  wandering  to  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  or  retreating  to 
the  bare  mountuns,  where  it  would  soon  perish  for  the  want  of  adequate  food, 
but  plunges  np  to  the  nose  into  the  next  river,  where  it  fiuda,  moreover,  a  spe- 
cies of  water-grass  (^I^^ettuoa  JtuHane)  which  it  likes  to  feed  upon.  ThoBij^ 
□atoraUy  mild  and  harmless,  it  displays  a  high  degree  of  courage,  and  ev^i  fe> 
rooity  when  suddenly  attacked ;  defending  itself  with  great  vigor,  not  only  with 
its  horns,  but  also  by  striking  violently  with  its  fore  feet,  in  the  use  of  which 
it  is  particularly  dexterous.  It  ia  generally  caught  in  traps,  as  it  is  extremely 
ehy  and  watchful,  and  finds  an  easy  retreat  in  the  swamp  or  the  forest.  The 
only  time  of  the  year  when  it  can  be  easily  chased  ia  in  the  spring,  when  tlie 
softened  snow  gets  covered  during  the  night  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice  which  la 
too  weak  to  bear  the  animal's  weight 

Though  not  ranging  so  far  north  aa  the  reindeer  or  the  elk,  we  find  in  the 
Old  World  the  red-deer  (Certiu««ZapAtM),  in  the  vicinity  of  Drontheim,  in  Nop< 
way,  and  along  with  the  roebuck  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  while  in 
America  the  large-eared  deer  (  Cervua  macrotis),  and  the  Wapiti,  or  Canada  stag 
{CenniB  atrongylo-eeraa),  extend  their  excursions  beyond  50°  of  northern  lati- 
tude. Th%  latter  is  much  larger  and  of  a  stronger  make  than  the  Enropeui 
red-deer,  frequently  growing  to  the  height  of  our  tallest  oxen,  and  posaesung 
great  activity  aa  well  as  strength.  The  flesh  ia  little  prized,  but  the  hide,  when 
made  into  leather  after  the  Indian  fashion,  ia  aaid  not  to  turn  hard  in  drying 
sfter  being  wet — a  quality  which  justly  entitlea  it  to  a  preference  over  almost 
every  other  kind  of  leather. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  quadnipeds  of  the  high  northern  regions  is  the 
mnsk-ox  ( Ovihos  moaehatua),  which 
by  some  naturalists  has  b^n  couud- 
ered  aa  mtermediate  between  the 
sheep  and  the  ox.  It  is  abont  the 
height  of  a  deer,  but  of  mnch  stout- 
er proportions.  The  horns  are  very 
broad  at  the  base,  almost  meeting 
on  the  forehead,  and  curving  down- 
ward between  the  eye  and  ears  un« 
til  about  the  level  of  the  month, 
when  they  turn  upward.  lie  long 
thick  brown  or  black  hair  han^ng 
down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
Tu  Mou-ox.  and  covering  on  all  parts  of  the  aiu- 

mal  a  fine  kind  of  soft  ash-oolored 
wool,  which  is  of  the  finest  description,  and  capable  of  forming  the  most  beau- 
tiful fabrics  manufactured,  enables  it  to  remun  even  during  the  winter  beyond 
70°  of  northern  latitude.    In  spring  it  wanders  over  tiie  ice  as  far  as  Uelville 
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blaod,  or  ereo  Smith's  Soand,  where  a  number  of  ite  bonea  were  found  b^ 
Dr.  Kane.  In  September  it  withdraws  more  to  the  south,  and  spends  the 
coldest  months  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  region.  Like  the  reindeer,  it  sab- 
data  chiefly  on  lichens  and  grasses.  It  mna  nimbly,  and  climbs  hills  and  rocka 
with  great  ease.  Its  fossil  remains,  or  those  of  a  very  analogous  species,  hav* 
been  discovered  in  Siberia:  at  present  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  17ev 
Wortd. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Meidcan  Cordillera  plateaux  as  far  as  68* 
N.  lat.,  dwells  the  wild  sheep  (  Oois  montana),  distinguished  by  the  almost  cii^ 
«lilar  bend  of  its  large  triangular  transversely  str'ped  Lorns  f  om  its  relativ* 


the  Siberian  ai^i  (  0pm  argali),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  our  do. 
meatic  sheep,  and  far  surpasses  it  in  size  and  delicacy  of  flesh.  Both  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Asiatic  wild  sheep  are  in  the  highest  degree  active  and  vigorous, 
aacen^Qg  abrupt  precipices  with  great  ^ility,  and,  like  the  wild  goat,  going 
over  the  narrowest  and  most  dangerous  passes  with  perfect  safety. 

Among  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  northern  regions,  many,  like  the 
lyn^  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  glutton,  and  other  members  of  the  weasel  tribe, 
have  their  head-qnart^n  in  the  forests,  and  only  occasionally  roam  over  the  tnn- 
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dras ;  but  the  Arctic  fox  (  Cants  lagopus)  almost  exclnsively  inhabits  the  treeless 
wastes  that  fringe  the  Polar  Ocean,  and  is  found  on  almost  aU  the  islands  that  lie 
buried  in  its  bosom.  This  pretty  little  creature,  which  in  winter  grows  perw 
fectly  white,  knows  how  to  protect  itself  against  the  most  intense  cold,  either  by 
seeking  a  refuge  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  by  burrowing  to  a  considerable  depth 
in  a  sandy  soil.  It  principally  preys  upon  lemmings,  stoats,  polar  hares,  as 
well  as  upon  all  khids  of  water-fowl  and  their  eggs;  but  when  pinched  by 
hunger,  it  does  not  disdain  the  carcasses  of  fish,  or  the  molluscs  and  crustaceans 
it  may  chance  to  pick  up  on  the  shore.  Its  enemies  are  the  glutton,  the  snowy 
owl,  and  man,  who,  from  the  Equator  to  the  poles,  leaves  no  creature  immolested 
that  can  in  any  way  satisfy  his  wants. 

The  lemmings,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  are  small  rodents,  peculiar 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  both  in  the  New  and  in  the  Old  World,  where  they  are 
found  as  far  to  the  north  as  vegetation  extends.  They  live  on  grass,  roots,  the 
shoots  of  the  willow,  and  the  dwarf  birch,  but  chiefly  on  lichens.  They  do  not 
gather  hoards  of  provisions  for  the  winter,  but  live  upon  what  they  find  be- 
neath the  snow.  They  seldom  prove  injurious  to  man,  as  the  regions  they  in- 
habit are  generally  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  agriculture.  From  the  voles, 
to  whom  they  are  closely  allied,  they  are  distinguished  by  having  the  foot-sole 
covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and  by  the  strong  crooked  claws  with  which  their  fore 
feet  are  armed.  The  best  known  species  is  the  Norwegian  lemming  (Lemmus 
norwegicu8)y  which  is  found  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  Dovrefjeld,  and 
farther  to  the  north  on  the  dry  parts  of  the  tundra,  where  it  inhabits  small 
burrows  under  stones  or  in  the  moss.  Its  long  and  thick  hair  is  of  a  tawny 
color,  and  prettily  marked  with  black  spots.  The  migrations  of  the  lemming 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  Olaus  Magnus  and  Pontoppidan,  to  whom 
the  natural  history  of  the  North  owes  so  many  fables.  As  they  breed  several 
times  in  the  year,  producing  five  or  six  at  a  birth,  they  of  course  multiply  very 
fast  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  are  then  forced  to  leave  the  district 
which  is  no  longer  able  to  afford  them  food.  But  this  takes  place  very  sel- 
dom, for  when  Mr.  Brehm  visited  Scandinavia,  the  people  on  tlie  Dovrefjeld 
knew  nothing  about  the  migrations  of  the  lemming,  and  his  inquiries  on  the 
subject  proved  equally  fruitless  in  Lapland  and  in  Finland.  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  lemmings  have  so  many  enemies,  as  their 
rapid  multiplication  might  else  endanger  the  balance  of  existence  in  the  northern 
regions.  The  inclemencies  of  the  climate  are  a  chief  means  for  keeping  them 
in  check.  A  wet  summer,  an  early  cold  and  snowless  autumn  destroy  them 
by  millions,  and  then  of  course  years  are  necessary  to  recruit  their  numbers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  bear  and  the  hedgehog,  they  are  pursued  by  all  the 
northern  camivora.  The  wolf,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  the  marten,  the  ermine 
devour  them  with  avidity,  and  a  good  lemming  season  is  a  time  of  unusual 
plenty  for  the  hungry  Laplander's  dog.  The  snowy  owl,  whose  dense  plumage 
enables  it  to  bo  a  constant  resident  on  the  tundra,  almost  exclusively  frequents 
those  places  where  lemmings,  its  favorite  food,  are  to  be  found ;  the  buzzards 
are  constantly  active  in  their  destruction ;  the  crow  feeds  its  young  with  lem- 
mings ;  and  even  the  poor  Lap,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  seizes  a  stick,  and. 
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for  want  of  better  game,  goes  out  lemnungJitintaDg,  sod  rejoioes  when  he  cso 
kill  a  soffioient  namber  for  bia  dinner. 

Several  birds,  snob  as  the  snowy  owl  and  tbe  ptarmigan  (Lagopxu  aibtt»), 
wbicb  can  easily  procure  its  food  nnder  tbe  snow,  winter  in  tbe  higbest  lati- 
todes;  but  by  far  tbe  greater  Dumber  are  merely  snmmcr  visitants  of  tbe  Arc- 
tic regions.  After  the  little  bunting,  the  first  arrivals  in  spring  are  the  snaw- 
geese,  who  likewise  are  tbe  first  to  leave  tbe  dreary  regions  of  tbe  north  on 
liieir  sontherly  migration.    The  common  and  king  eider<dack,  tbe  Brent  gees^ 


tbe  great  northern  black  and  red  throated  divers,  are  the  nest  to  mako  their 
appearance,  followed  by  tbe  pintail  and  longtail  ducks  {Anas  caudacuta  and 
jflaciaiU),  the  latest  visitors  of  the  season.  These  birds  generally  take  their 
departure  in  tbe  same  order  as  they  arrive.  The  period  of  their  stay  is  but 
short,  but  their  presence  imparts  a  wonderfully  cheerful  aspect  to  regions  at 
other  times  so  deserted  and  dreary.  As  soon  as  the  young  arc  sufficiently 
fledged,  they  :^ain  betake  themselves  to  the  southward  ;  the  character  of  the 
season  much  influencing  the  period  of  their  departure. 

As  far  as  man  has  penetrated,  on  the  most  northern  islets  of  Spitzbergen, 
or  on  tbe  ice-blocked  shores  of  Kennedy  Channel,  the  eider-duck  and  others 
of  the  Arctic  aoatids  bnild  their  nests ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
if  tbe  pole  has  breeduig-places  for  them,  it  re-echoes  with  tlieir  cries.  Nor 
need  they  fear  to  plunge  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Arctic  zone,  for  the  flight 
of  a  goose  being  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  honr,  these  birds  may  breed  in  the  re- 
motest northern  solitude,  and  in  a  few  hours,  on  a  fall  of  deep  aatumn  snow, 
convey  themselves  by  their  swiftness  of  wing  to  better  feeding-gronnds. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Arctic  birds  is  the  snow-banting  (Plas 
tnphanea  niocUit),  which  may  properly  be  called  the  polar  singing-bird,  as  it 
brwdfl  ia  the  most  northern  isles,  mch  as  Spitzbergen  and  Kovaja  Zemlya,  or 
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on  the  highest  monntains  of  the  Dovrefjeld,  in  Scandinaria,  where  it  enliveni 
the  fugitive  anmmcr  witii  its  short  but  agreeable  notes,  sounding  doubly  sweet 
from  the  treeless  wast«a  in  which  they  are  heard.  It  invariably  builds  its 
_  neat,  which  it  lines  with  feathers  and  down, 

in  the  fissures  of  monntaiu  rocks  or  under 
large  stones,  and  the  entrance  is  generally 
so  narrow  as  merely  to  allow  the  parent 
birds  to  pass.  The  remarkably  dense  win- 
.-1  ter  plumage  of  the  snow-bunting  especially 
1^'  qualifies  it  for  a  northern  residence,  and 
^'J  when  in  captivity  it  will  rather  bear  the 
severest  ccid  than  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  warnith.  In  its  breeding- places  it  lives 
almost  exclusively  on  insects,  particularly 
gnats :  during  the  winter  it  feeds  on  all 
sorts  of  seeds,  and  then  famine  frequently  compels  it  to  wander  to  a  less  rig- 
orous climate. 

The  Lapland  bunting  {Centrophanea  lappomcus),  whose  white  and  black 
plumage  is  agreeably  diversified  with  red,  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  the 
higher  latitudes,  where  it  is  frequently  seen  in  the  barren  grounds  and  tundras. 
Both  these  birds  are  distinguished  by  the  very  long  claw  of  their  hind  toe,  a 
structure  which  enables  them  to  run  about  with  ease  upon  the  snow. 

Among  the  raptorial  birds  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  sea^eagle  (Ilaliatus 
albicilla)  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  At  his  approach  tlie  gull  and  the  auk 
conceal  themselves  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  but  are  frequently  dragged 
forth  by  their  relentless  enemy,  Tlio  divers  are,  according  to  Wahlengren, 
more  imperilled  from  his  attacks  than  those  sea-birds  which  do  not  plunge,  for 
the  latter  rise  into  the  air  as  soon  as  their  piercing  eye  espies  the  universally 
dreaded  tyrant,  and  thus  escape  ;  while  the  former,  blindly  trusting  to  the  ele- 
ment in  which  they  are  capable  of  finding  a  temporary  refuge,  allow  him  to 
approach,  and  then  suddenly  diving,  fancy 
themseli'es  in  safety,  while  the  eagle  is  only 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  their  re-appear- 
ance to  repeat  bis  attack.  Twice  or  thrice 
they  may  possibly  escape  his  claws  by  a  rapid 
plunge,  but  when  for  the  fourth  time  they 
dive  out  of  the  water,  and  remain  but  one 
instant  above  the  surface,  that  instant  seals 
their  doom.  Tlie  eea^-agle  is  equally  for- 
midable to  the  denizens  of  the  ocean,  but 
sometimes  too  great  a  confidence  in  his 
strength  leads  to  his  destruction,  for  Kitt- 
litzwas  informed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Earn- 
schatka  that,  pouncing  upon  a  dolphin,  he  is 
not  seldom  dragged  down  into  the  water  by  the  diving  cetacean  in  whose  skin 
his  talons  remain  fixed. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
THE  ARCTIC  SEAS. 

Dmngen  pcculUr  to  tha  Arctio  S«i.— Ice-fields.— Hummocka.—CallisiDn  oT  Ice-flelds.— Teebeiei.— Thelt 
OriBln.— Their  Size.~-Tbe  Glicien  which  giva  tham  Birth— Thflr  Beinty.— Sometlniea  OHrol 
AaxUiaries  (o  the  Miriner. — Don^^era  of  anchoriiiB  ta  a  Berg- — A  crnmbling  Berg.— The  lee-blink. 
— Fogt. — Trinsparencj-  of  the  AlmMphere. — Phennmens  of  ItellKtIon  tad  Refrscdon.— Canna 
which  prerrnt  the  Accamalation  of  PoUt  Ice. — Tidea.— Curretits.— -Ice  ■  bad  Cooductor  of  Heat.— 
Wl»e  ProvigioiuotNatare. 

npHE  heart  of  tho  first  navigator,  says  Horace,  must  have  been  shielded  with 
-*-  threefold  brass — and  vet  the  poet  knew  but  the  sunny  Mediterranean,  with 
its  tepid  iiooda  and  smiling  shores :  how,  then,  would  he  have  fonnd  words  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  the  intrepid  seamen  who,  to  open  new  vistas  to 
science  or  new  roads  to  commerce,  first  ventured  to  face  the  unknown  terrors 
of  the  Arctio  main  ? 

Id  every  part  of  the  ocean  the  mariner  has  to  guard  against  tho  perils  of 
hidden  shoals  and  sunken  cliffs,  but  the  high  northern  waters  are  doubly  and 
trebly  dangerous;  for  here,  besides  those  rocks  which  are  firmly  rooted  to  the 
groand,  there  are  others  which,  freely  floating  about,  threaten  to  crush  his  ves* 
■el  to  pieoes,  or  to  force  It  along  with  them  in  helpless  bondage. 

The  Arctic  navigators  have  given  varions  names  to  these  movable  shoala, 
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wbich  are  the  canae  of  so  mach  delay  and  danger.  They  are  icebergs  when  they 
tower  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  waters,  and  \c»-field»  when  they  have  a 
vast  horizontal  extension.  A  fioe  is  a  detaohed  portion  of  a  field ;  pack-ice,  a 
large  area  of  floea  or  emaller  fragments  closely  driven  together  ao  as  to  oppose  a 
firm  barrier  to  the  progress  of  a  ship ;  and  driJUice,  loose  ice  in  motion,  bnt  not 
BO  firmly  packed  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  making  her  way  through  its  yieid- 


The  large  ice-fields  which  the  whaler  encounters  in  Baffin's  Bay,  or  on  the 
■eas  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  constitute  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
deep.  There  is  a  solemn  grandeur  in  the  alow  majestic  motion  with  which 
they  are  drifted  by  the  currents  to  the  south ,  and  their  enormous  masses,  as 
mile  after  mile  comes  floating  by,  impress  the  spectator  with  the  idea  of  a 
boundless  extent  and  an  irresistible  power  But,  vast  and  mighty  as  they  arc, 
they  are  unable  to  withstand  the  elements  combmed  for  their  destrucdon,  and 
their  apparently  tnumpbal  march  leads  them  only  to  their  rum 

When  they  first  descend  from  their  northern  strongholds,  the  ice  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  of  the  average  thickness  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
their  surface  is  sometimes  tolerably  smooth  and  even,  but  in  general  it  is  cov- 
ered with  numberless  ice-blocks  or  hummocks  piled  upon  each  other  u  wild  con- 


fusion to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  the  result  of  repeated  collisions  before 
flakes  and  floes  were  soldered  Into  fields.  Before  the  end  of  June  they  are  cov- 
ered with  snow,  sometimes  six  feet  deep,  which  melting  during  the  summer 
forms  small  ponds  or  lakes  upon  their  surface. 
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Vot  Beldom  ice-fields  are  whirled  about  in  rotatory  motion,  which  causes 
their  circumference  to  gyrate  with  a  velocity  of  several  miles  per  hour.  When 
ft  field  thus  sweeping  through  the  waters  comes  into  collision  with  another 
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which  may  possibly  be  revolving  with  equal  rapidity  ia  an  opposite  direction 
—when  masses  not  seldom  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  each  weigh- 
ing many  millions  of  tons,  clash  to- 
gether, im^ination  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  more  appalUng  scene.  The 
whalera  at  all  times  require  nnremit 
ting  vi^lance  to  secore  their  safety, 
bat  scarcely  in  any  sitnation  so  much 
aa  when  navigating  amidst  these 
fields,  which  are  more  partlonlarly 
dangerous  in  foggy  weather,  as  their 
motions  can  not  then  be  distinctly  ob- 
served. Xo  wonder  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  fishery  numbers 
of  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces 
between  two  fields  in  motion,  for  the 
strongest  ship  ever  bnilt  must  needs 
be  utterly  unable  to  resist  their  power.  Some  have  been  nplift«d  and  thrown 
upon  the  ice;  some  have  had  their  hulls  completely  torn  open;  and  others 
have  been  overrun  by  the  ice,  and  buried  beneath  the  fragments  piled  npon 
their  wreck. 

Tlio  icebergs,  which,  as  their  name 
indicates,  rise  above  the  water  to  a 
much  more  considerable  height  than 
the  ice-fiel da,  have  a  very  different  or- 
igin, aa  they  are  not  formed  in  the 
sea  itself,  but  by  the  glaciers  of  the 
northern  highlands,  Aa  onr  rivers 
are  continually  pouring  their  streams 
into  the  ocean,  so  many  of  the  gla- 
ciers or  ice-rivers  of  the  Arctic  zone, 
descending  to  the  water.edge,  are 
slowly  but  constantly  forcing  them- 
selves farther  and  farther  into  the 
sea.  In  tlic  summer  season,  when 
the  ice  ia  particularly  fragile,  the 
force  of  cohesion  is  often  overcome 
by  the  weight  of  the  prodigious  mass- 
es that  overhang  the  sea  or  have  been 
undermined  by  its  waters ;  and  in  the 
winter,  when  the  air  is  probably  40° 
or  00°  below  zero  and  the  aea  from 
28°  to  30°  above,  the  unequal  expan- 
sion of  those  parts  of  the  mass  ex- 
posed to  80  great  a  difference  of  temperature  can  not  fiul  to  prodaoe  the  sep* 
aration  of  large  portions. 
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Most  of  these  swimmiiq;  ^aoier-fr^menta,  or  icebergs,  which  Are  met  vith 
bf  the  vbaler  m  the  Xorthem  Atlantic,  are  formed  on  the  monntainoos  vest 
coast  of  Greenland  by  the  large  glaciers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
fiords  from  Smith's  Somid  to  Disco  Bay,  as  here  the  sea  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
float  them  away,  in  spite  of  the  enormoos  magnitude  they  frequently  attain. 
As  they  drift  along  down  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Strait,  they  not  seldom  run 


a  some  shallow  shore,  where,  bidding  defiance  to  the  short  summer, 
they  frequendy  remain  for  many  a  year. 

Dr.  Hayes  measured  an  immense  iceberg  which  had  stranded  off  the  little 
harbor  of  Tesswssak,  to  the  north  of  Melville  Bay.  The  square  wall  which 
boed  toward  his  base  of  measurement  was  315  feet  high,  and  a  fraction  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Being  almost  square-sided  abore  the  sea,  the 
nine  shape  mTist  have  extended  beneath  it ;  and  since,  by  measurements  made 
two  days  before,  Hayes  had  discovered  that  fresh-water  ice  floating  in  salt  wa- 
ter has  above  the  surface  to  below  it  the  proportion  of  one  to  seven,  this  crys- 
tallized mountain  most  have  gone  aground  in  a  depth  of  nearly  half  a  mile.    A 
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rude  estimate  of  its  size,  made  on  the  spot,  gave  in  cnbioal  contents  about  27,000 
millions  of  feet,  and  in  weight  something  like  2000  millions  of  tons  I 

Captain  Ross  in  his  first  voyage  mentions  another  of  these  wrecked  bergs, 
which  was  found  to  be  4169  yards  long,  3689  yards  broad,  and  51  feet  high 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  aground  in  61  fathoms,  and  its  weight  was 
estimated  by  an  officer  of  the  <*  Alexander"  at  1,292,397,673  tons.  On  ascend- 
ing the  flat  top  of  this  iceberg,  it  was  found  occupied  by  a  huge  white  bear, 
who  justly  deeming  "  discretion  the  best  part  of  valor,"  sprang  into  the  sea  be- 
fore he  could  be  fired  at. 

The  vast  dimensions  of  the  icebergs  appear  less  astonishing  when  we  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  glaciers  or  ice-rivers  from  which  they  are  dislodged  are 
equal  in  size  or  volume  to  the  largest  streams  of  continental  Europe. 

Thus  one  of  the  eight  glaciers  existing  in  the  district  of  Omenak,  in  Green- 
land, is  no  less  than  an  English  mile  broad,  and  forms  an  ice-wall  rising  160 
feet  above  the  sea.  Further  to  the  north,  Melville  Bay  and  Whale  Sound  are 
the  seat  of  vast  ice-rivers.  Here  Tyndall  glacier  forms  a  coast-line  of  ice  over 
two  miles  long,  almost  burpng  its  face  in  the  sea,  and  carrying  the  eye  along  a 
broad  and  winding  valley,  up  steps  of  ice  of  giant  height,  until  at  length  the 
slope  loses  itself  in  the  unknown  ice-desert  beyond.  But  grand  above  all  is  the 
magnificent  Humboldt  glacier,  which,  connecting  Greenland  tfnd  Washington 
Land,  forms  a  solid  glassy  wall  300  feet  above  the  water-level,  with  an  unknown 
depth  below  it,  while  its  curved  face  extends  full  sixty  miles  in  length  from 
Cape  Agassiz  to  Cape  Forbes.  In  the  temperate  zone  it  would  be  one  of  the 
mightiest  rivers  of  the  earth ;  here,  in  the  frozen  solitudes  of  the  North,  it  slow- 
ly drops  its  vast  fragments  into  the  waters,  n^aking  the  solitudes  around  re-echo 
with  their  fall. 

As  the  Polar  shores  of  continental  America  and  Siberia  are  generally  flat, 
and  below  the  snow-line,  they  are  consequently  deprived  both  of  glaciers  and 
of  the  huge  floating  masses  to  which  these  give  birth. 

In  a  high  sea  the  waves  beat  against  an  iceberg  as  against  a  rock ;  and  in 
calm  weather  where  there  is  a  swell,  the  noise  made  by  their  rising  and  falling 
is  tremendous.  Their  usual  form  is  that  of  a  high  vertical  wall,  gradually 
«loping  down  to  the  opposite  side,  which  is  very  low ;  but  frequently  they  ex- 
hibit the  most  fantastic  shapes,  particularly  after  they  have  been  a  long  time 
exposed  to  the  corroding  power  of  the  waves,  or  of  warm  rains  pelting  them 
from  above. 

A  number  of  icebergs  floating  in  the  sea  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
spectacles  of  nature,  but  the  wonderful  beauty  of  these  crystal  cliffs  never  ap- 
pears to  greater  advantage  than  when  clothed  by  the  midnight  sun  with  all  the 
splendid  colors  of  twilight. 

"  The  bergs,"  says  Dr.  Hayes,  describing  one  of  these  enchanting  nights, 
**  had  wholly  lost  their  chilly  aspect,  and  glittering  in  the  blaze  of  the  brilliant 
heavens,  seemed  in  the  distance  like  masses  of  burnished  metal  or  solid  flame. 
Nearer  at  hand  they  were  huge  blocks  of  Parian  marble  inlaid  with  mammoth 
gems  of  pearl  and  opaL  One  in  particular  exhibited  the  perfection  of  the 
grand.    Its  form  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Colosseum,  and  it  lay  so  far  away 
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ihat  half  its  height  was  buried  beneath  the  line  of  fclood-red  waters.  The  sun. 
slowly  rolling  along  the  horizon,  passed  behind  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
old  Roman  ruins  had  suddenly  taken  fire.  In  the  shadow  of  the  bergs  the 
Vftter  was  a  rich  green,  and  nothing  could  be  more  soft  and  tender  than  the 
gradations  of  color  made  by  the  sea  shoaling  on  the  sloping  tongue  of  a  bei^ 
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close  beside  ns.  The  Hot  increased  in  intensity  where  the  ice  orerbang  the 
water,  and  a  deep  cavern  near  by  exhibited  the  solid  color  of  the  malachite  min- 
gled with  the  transparency  of  the  emerald,  while  in  etrangc  contrast  a  broad 
Streak  of  cobalt  blue  ran  diagonally  through  its  body.  The  bewitching  charac- 
ter of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  a  thoasand  little  cascades  which  leaped  iato 
the  sea  from  these  floating  masses,  the  water  being  discharged  from  lakes  of  melt- 
ed snow  and  ice  which  reposed  io  quictndc  far  up  in  the  rallevB  separating  the 
high  icy  hills  of  their  npper  surface.  From  other  bergs  large  pieces  were  now 
and  then  detached,  plunging  down  into  the  water  with  deafening  noise,  while 
the  alow  moving  swell  of  the  ocean  resounded  through  their  broken  archways." 

A  similar  gorgeous  spectacle  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Kane  in  Melville  Bay. 
The  midnight  sun  came  out  over  a  great  l>erg,  kindling  variously-colored  fires 
on  every  part  of  its  surface,  and  making  the  ice  around  the  ship  one  great  re- 
splendency of  gemwork,  blo^ng  carbuncles  and  rubies,  and  molten  gold. 

In  the  night  the  icebei^  are  readily  distinguished  even  at  a  distance  by 
their  natural  effulgence,  and  in  foggy  weather  by  a  peculiar  blackness  in  the 
atmosphere.  As  they  are  not  nnfreqaently  drifted  by  the  Greenland  stream 
considerably  to  the  south  of  ^Newfoundland,  sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  for- 
tieth or  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  (May,  I84I,  Jime,  1S42),  ships  sailing 
through  the  north-western  Atlantic  require  to  be  alwara  on  their  guard  against 
tliem.  The  ill-fated  "  President,"  one  of  onr  first  ocean-Bteamers,  which  waa 
lost  on  its  way  to  New  York,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  sunk  by  a  collision  with  an  iceberg,  and  no  doubt  many  a  gallant 
bark  has  either  foundered  in  the  night,  or  been  ttaried  by  the  atonn  agaioBt 
tbese  floating  rocks. 
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Bat  tbough  often  dangerons  neighbors,  tlie  bcrga  occasionally  prove  niefol 
anziliiirieB  to  the  mariner.  From  their  greater  bulk  lying  below  tJie  vater- 
line,  they  are  either  drifted  slong  by  the  nnder-cnrrent  against  the  wind,  or, 
from  their  vast  dimensions,  are  not  perceptibly  influenced  even  by  the  strongest 
gale,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  appearance  of  moving  to  windward,  beoaose 
every  otlter  kind  of  ice  is  drifted  rapidly  past  them.  Thus  in  strong  adverse 
winds,  their  broad  masses,  fronting  the  storm  like  bulwarks,  not  seldom  afford 
protection  to  ships  mooring  nnder  their  lee. 

Anchoring  to  a  berg  is,  however,  not  always  unattended  with  danger,  par^ 
twnlarly  when  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  or  in  a  lower  latitude,  as  all  ice  be- 
oomeB  exceedingly  fragile  when  acted  on  by  the  sun  or  by  a  temperate  atmos- 


phere. The  blow  of  an  axe  then  sometimcB  suffices  to  rend  an  iceberg  asondert 
and  to  bury  the  careless  seaman  beneath  its  ruins,  or  to  hurl  him  into  the  yawn* 
ing  chasm. 

Tbns  Scoresby  relates  the  adventure  of  two  sailors  who  were  attempting  to 
fix  an  anchor  to  a  berg.  They  began  to  hew  a  hole  into  the  ice,  but  scarcely 
had  the  first  blow  been  struck,  when  suddenly  the  immense  mans  split  from  top 
to  bottom  and  fell  asnnder,  the  two  halves  falling  in  contrary  directions  with  a 
prodigious  crash.  One  of  the  sailorH,  who  was  possessed  of  great  presence  of 
mind,  immediately  scaled  the  huge  fragment  on  which  he  was  standing,  and 
remuned  rocking  to  and  fro  on  its  summit  until  its  equilibrium  was  restored ; 
but  hifl  companion,  falling  between  the  masses,  would  most  likely  have  been 
crashed  to  pieces  if  the  current  caosed  by  their  motion  had  not  swept  him 
within  reach  of  the  boat  that  was  waiting  for  them. 

Frequently  large  pieces  detach  themselves  spontaneously  from  an  iceberg 
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and  fall  into  the  sea  with  a  tremendous  noise.  When  this  circumstanoe,  called 
^  calving,''  takes  place,  the  iceberg  loses  its  equilibrium,  sometimes  turns  on 
one  side,  and  is  occasionally  inverted. 

Dr.  Hayes  witnessed  the  crumbling  of  an  immense  berg,  resembling  in  its 
general  appearance  the  British  House  of  Parliament  First  one  lofty  tower 
came  tumbling  into  the  water,  starting  from  its  surface  an  immense  flock  of 
gulls ;  then  another  foUowed ;  and  at  length,  after  five  hours  of  rolling  and 
crashing,  there  remained  of  this  splendid  mass  of  congelation  not  a  fragment 
that  rose  fifty  feet  above  the  water. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  Polar  Sea  is  the  ice-blink,  or 
reflection  of  the  ice  against  the  sky.  A  stripe  of  light,  similar  to  the  early 
dawn  of  morning,  but  without  its  redness,  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  traces 
a  complete  aerial  map  of  the  ice  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary reach  of  vision.  To  the  experienced  navigator  the  "  blink ''  is  frequently 
of  the  greatest  use,  as  it  not  only  points  out  the  vicinity  of  the  drift-ice,  but 
indicates  its  nature,  whether  compact  or  loose,  continuous  or  open.  Thus 
Sooresby  relates  that  on  the  7th  of  June,  1821,  he  saw  so  distinct  an  ice-blink, 
that  as  far  as  twenty  or  thirty  miles  all  round  the  horizon  he  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  figure  and  probable  extent  of  each  ice-field.  The  packed  ice  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larger  fields  by  a  more  obscure  and  yellow  color ;  while 
each  water-lane  or  open  passage  was  indicated  by  a  deep  blue  stripe  or  patch. 
By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  vast  masses  of  ice  in 
which  he  had  been  detained  for  several  days,  and  to  emerge  into  the  open  sea. 

The  tendency  of  the  pack-ice  to  separate  in  calm  weather,  so  that  one  might 
almost  be  tempted  to  believe  in  a  mutual  repulsive  power  of  the  individual 
blocks,  is  likewise  favorable  to  thrf  Arctic  navigator.  The  perpetual  daylight 
of  summer  is  another  advantage,  but  unfortunately  the  sun  is  too  often  veiled 
by  dense  mists,  which  frequently  obscure  the  air  for  weeks  together,  particular- 
ly in  July.  These  fogs,  which  are  a  great  impediment  to  the  whaler's  opera- 
tions, have  a  very  depressing  influence  upon  the  spirits ;  and  as  they  are  at- 
tended with  a  low  temperature,  which  even  at  noon  does  not  rise  much  above 
freezing-point,  the  damp  cold  is  also  physically  extremely  unpleasant. 

At  other  times  the  sun  sweeps  two  or  thiee  times  round  the  pole  without 
being  for  a  moment  obscured  by  a  cloud,  and  then  the  transparency  of  the  air 
is  such  that  objects  the  most  remote  may  be  seen  perfectly  distinct  and  clear. 
A  ship's  top-gallant  mast,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues,  may  be  discern- 
ed when  just  appearing  above  the  horizon  with  a  common  perspective-glass, 
and  the  summits  of  mountains  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  miles. 

On  such  sunny  days,  the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  between  the 
glistening  snow  and  the  dark  protruding  rocks  produce  a  remarkable  deception 
in  the  apparent  distance  of  the  land,  along  a  steep  mountainous  coast  When 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Spitzbergen,  for  instance,  it  would  be  easy 
to  induce  even  a  judicious  stranger  to  undertake  a  passage  in  a  boat  to  the 
shore,  from  a  belief  that  he  was  within  a  league  of  the  land.  At  this  distance 
the  portions  of  rock  and  patches  of  snow,  as  well  as  the  contour  of  the  different 
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hillfl,  are  as  distinctly  marked  as  similar  objects  in  many  other  oomitnes,  not 
having  snow  aboat  them,  would  be  at  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  distance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  de* 
pendent  on  reflection  and  refraction,  which  are  frequently  observed  in  the  Aro> 
tic  seas,  particularly  at  the  commencement  or  approach  of  easterly  winds.  They 
are  probably  occasioned  by  the  commixture,  near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  sea, 
of  two  streams  of  air  of  different  temperatures,  so  as  to  occasion  an  irregular 
deposition  of  imperfectly  condensed  vapor,  w^hich  when  passing  the  verge  of  the 
horizon  apparently  raises  the  objects  there  situated  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  it,  or  extends  their  height  beyond  their  natural  dimensions.  Ice,  land, 
ships,  boats,  and  other  objects,  when  thus  enlarged  and  elevated,  are  said  to 
loom.  The  lower  part  of  looming  objects  are  sometimes  connected  with  the 
horizon  by  an  apparent  fibrous  or  columnar  extension  of  their  parts ;  at  other 
times  they  appear  to  be  quite  lifted  into  the  air,  a  void  space  being  seen  between 
them  and  the  horizon. 

A  most  remarkable  delusion  of  this  kind  was  observed  by  Scoresby  while 
sailing  through  the  open  ice,  far  from  land.  Suddenly  an  immense  amphitheatre 
inclosed  by  high  walls  of  basaltic  ice,  so  like  natural  rock  as  to  deceive  one  of 
his  most  experienced  officers,  rose  around  the  ship.  Sometimes  the  refraction 
produced  on  all  sides  a  similar  effect,  but  still  more  frequently  remarkable  con« 
trasts.  Single  ice-blocks  expanded  into  architectural  figures  of  an  extraordina- 
ry height,  and  sometimes  the  distant,  deeply  indented  ice-border  looked  like  a 
number  of  towers  or  minarets,  or  like  a  dense  forest  of  naked  trees.  Scarcely 
had  an  object  acquired  a  distinct  form,  when  it  began  to  dissolve  into  another. 

It  is  well  known  that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth.  In  the  midst  of  the  tropical  ocean,  the  mariner  sees  ver- 
dant islands  rise  from  the  waters,  and  in  the  treeless  desert  fantastic  palm- 
groves  wave  their  fronds,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  thirsty  caravan. 

When  we  consider  the  intense  cold  which  reigns  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year  in  the  Arctic  regions,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  whole  of 
the  Polar  Sea  covered,  during  the  winter  at  least,  with  one  solid  unbroken  sheet 
of  ice.  But  experience  teaches  us  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  the 
currents,  the  tides,  the  winds,  and  the  swell  of  a  turbulent  ocean  are  mighty 
causes  of  disruption,  or  strong  impediments  to  congehition.  Both  Lieutenant 
de  Haven  and  Sir  Francis  M^Clintock*  were  helplessly  carried  along,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  by  the  pack-ice  in  Lancaster  Sound  and  Baffin's  Bay.  A 
berg  impelled  by  a  strong  under-current  rips  open  an  ice-field  as  if  it  were  a 
thin  sheet  of  glass ;  and  in  channels,  or  on  coasts  where  the  tides  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  their  flux  and  reflux  is  continually  opening  crevices  and  lanes 
in  the  ice  which  covers  the  waters.  That  even  in  the  highest  latitudes  the  sea 
does  not  close  except  when  at  rest,  was  fully  experienced  by  Dr.  Hayes  during 
his  wintering  at  Port  Foulke ;  for  at  all  times,  even  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  below  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  he  could  hear  from  the  deck 
of  his  schooner  the  roar  of  the  beating  waves.  From  all  these  causes  there 
has  at  no  point  within  the  Arctic  Circle  been  found  a  firm  ice-belt  extending, 

*  See  CbApter  XXXII. 
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either  in  vinter  or  in  Bommer,  more  than  from  fifty  to  a  hnndred  miles  from 
land.  And  even  in  the  narrow  ohannela  separating  the  isliuidB  of  the  Parr; 
Archipelago,  or  at  the  month  of  Smith  Soond,  the  vaters  will  not  freeze  OTcr, 
except  when  sheltered  by  the  land,  or  when  an  ice-paok,  aconmnlated  by  long 
eontinnanoe  of  winds  from  one  qaarter,  affords  tlie  same  protection. 

Bat  the  constant  motion  of  the  Polar  Sea,  wherever  it  expands  to  a  oonaidep> 
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aUe  breadth,  vonld  be  inenffident  to  prevent  its  total  congelation,  if  it  were 
not  uaisted  by  other  physioal  causes.  A  magoifioent  Bystcm  of  ourrents  ia 
cootinaally  displacing  tbe  vaters  of  the  ocean,  and  forcing  the  warm  floods  of 
the  tropical  regions  to  wander  to  the  pole,  while  the  cold  streams  of  the  frigid 
cone  are  as  constantly  migrating  toward  the  Eqoator.  Thna  we  see  the  GnU 
Stream  flowing  throngh  the  broad  gateway  east  of  Spitzbergen,  and  forcing 
out  a  return  current  of  cold  water  to  the  west  of  Spitzbergen,  and  throngh 
Davis's  Strait. 

The  comparatively  warm  floods  which,  in  consequence  of  this  great  law  of 
drcnlation,  come  pooling  into  the  Arctic  seas,  naturally  require  some  time 
before  they  are  soffioiestly  ohilled  to  be  converted  into  ice ;  and  as  sea-water 
has  its  maxitamn  of  density,  or,  in  other  words,  is  heaviest  a  few  degrees  above 
the  freesdng'point  of  water,  snd  then  necessarily  sinks,  the  whole  depth  of  the 


sea  mast  of  course  be  cooled  down  to  that  temperatnre  before  freeang  can 
take  place.  Ice  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  likewise  limiu  the  process  of 
congelation ;  for  after  attuning  a  thickneaa  of  ton  or  fifteen  feet,  its  growth  is 
very  slow,  and  probably  even  ceases  altogether ;  for  when  floating  fields,  or 
fioea,  are  found  of  a  greater  thickness,  this  increase  is  due  to  the  snow  that 
£iUls  upon  their  surface,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  hummocks  caused  by  their 
collision. 

Thus,  by  the  combined  influence  of  these  various  physical  agencies,  bonnd« 
have  been  set  to  the  congelation  of  tlie  Polar  waters.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
Arctic  lands  would  have  been  mere  uninhabitable  wastes ;  for  the  existence  of 
the  seals,  the  walrns,  and  the  whale  depends  upon  their  finding  some  open  wa- 
ter at  every  season  of  the  year ;  and  deprived  of  this  resource,  all  the  Esqui- 
maax,  whose  various  tribes  fringe  the  coasts  in  the  highest  latitudes  hitherto 
diacovered,  would  perish  in  a  single  winter. 

If  the  Arctic  g^iera  did  not  discharge  their  bergs  into  the  sea,  or  if  no 
a  conveyed  the  ice-floes  of  the  north  into  lower  latitudes,  ice  would  b* 
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oonstantly  aconmnlating  in  the  Polar  world,  and,  destroylDg  the  balance  of  nif 
tore,  would  ultimatelsr  endanger  the  existence  of  man  over  the  whole  surfiwe 
of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
AKCnC  MARINE  ANDiALS. 

Populoaniess  of  the  AretSe  Seat.  —The  Greenland  Whale.  —The  Fin  Whales.  —  The  Narwhal.  — 
The  Belaga,  or  White  DolpUn.— The  Black  Dolphin.— His  wholesale  Massacre  on  the  Faeroe  Isl- 
ands.—The  Ore,  or  Grampus.- The  Seals.— The  Walms.— Its  acnte  Smell.— History  of  a  yovaig 
Walms.— Fuwital  Affection.— The  Polar  Bear.— His  Sagacity.— Hibernation  of  the  She^bear.— 
Sea-birds. 

THE  vast  multitudes  of  animated  beings  which  people  the  Polar  Seas  form 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  their  bleak  and  desolate  shores. 
The  colder  surface-waters  almost  perpetually  exposed  to  a  chilly  air,  and  fre- 
quently coveredi  even  in  summer,  with  floating  ice,  are  indeed  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  organic  life ;  but  this  adverse  influence  is  modified  by  the 
higher  temperature  which  constantly  prevails  at  a  greater  depth ;  for,  contrary 
to  what  takes  plaoe  in  the  equatorial  seas,  we  find  in  the  Polar  Ocean  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  from  the  surface  downward,  in  consequence  of  the 
warmer  under-currents,  flowing  from  the  south  northward,  and  passing  be- 
neath the  cold  waters  of  the  superficial  Arctic  current. 

Thus  the  severity  of  the  Polar  winter  remains  unfelt  at  a  greater  depth  of 
the  sea,  where  myriads  of  creatures  find  a  secure  retreat  against  the  frost,  and 
whence  they  emerge  during  the  long  summer's  day,  either  to  line  the  shores  or 
to  ascend  the  broad  rivers  of  the  Arctic  world.  Between  the  parallels  of  74° 
and  80°  Scoresby  observed  that  the  color  of  the  Greenland  sea  varies  from  the 
purest  ultramarine  to  olive  green,  and  from  crystalline  transparency  to  striking 
opacity — appearances  which  are  not  transitory,  but  permanent  This  green 
semi-opaque  water,  whose  position  varies  with  the  currents,  often  forming  iso- 
lated stripes,  and  sometimes  spreading  over  t\^o  or  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
mainly  owes  its  singular  aspect  to  small  medusae  and  nudibranchiate  molluscs. 
It  is  calculated  to  form  one-fourlh  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  between  the 
above-mentioned  parallels,  so  that  many  thousands  of  square  miles  are  absolute- 
ly teeming  with  life. 

On  the  .coast  of  Greenland,  where  the  waters  are  so  exceedingly  clear  that 
the  bottom  and  every  object  upon  it  are  plainly  visible  even  at  a  depth  of 
eighty  fathoms,  the  ground  is  seen  covered  with  gigantic  tangles,  which,  togeth- 
er with  the  animal  world  circulating  among  their  fronds,  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  coral-reefs  of  the  tropical  ocean.  Nullipores,  mussels,  alcyonians,  sertu- 
larians,  ascidians,  and  a  variety  of  other  sessile  animals,  incrust  every  stone  or 
fill  every  hollow  or  crevice  of  the  rocky  ground.  A  dead  seal  or  fish  thrown 
into  the  sea  is  soon  converted  into  a  skeleton  by  the  myriads  of  small  crustaceans 
which  infest  these  northern  waters,  and,  like  the  ants  in  the  equatorial  forests, 
perform  the  part  of  scavengers  of  the  deep. 
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Thus  we  find  an  eznberance  of  life,  in  its  smaller  and  Rnallest  fomu,  peo- 
pling the  Arotio  waters,  and  affording  noarishment  to  a  variety  of  strange  and 
balky  creatnres — oetaoeans,  walmses,  and  ee^a — whlcli  annnally  attract  tlioii- 
wnds  of  adventaroas  seamen  to  the  toy  ocean. 

Of  these  sea-mammalians,  the  roost  important  to  civilized  man  is  nndoabted- 
ly  the  Greenland  whale  {Saltsna  my^icetus),  or  smooth-back,  thus  called  from 
its  having  no  dorsal  fin.  Formerly  these  whales  were  harpooned  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Icelandic  waters,  or  in  the  fiords  of  Spitsbergen  and  Danish 
Greenland;  then  Davis's  Straits  became  the  favorite  fishing-gronnds;  and  more 
recently  the  inlets  and  various  channels  to  the  east  of  Baffin's  Bay  have  been 
invaded ;  whUe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  America,  several  hnndreds  of  whalers 
penetrate  every  year  through  Bering's  Struts  into  the  icy  sea  beyond,  where 
previously  they  lived  and  multiplied,  unmolested  except  by  the  Esqnimanx. 


More  fortunate  than  the  smooth-back,  the  rorquals,  or  fin-wholes  {BalcEnop- 
tera  hoops,  mttacvlus,physalis,tmd  rostratuB),  Bti\i  remain  in  their  ancient  seats, 
from  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  dislodged,  as  the  agility  of  their  move- 
ments makes  their  capture  more  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  small  quantity  of  their  fat  and  the  shortness  of  thoir  baleen  render  it  far  less 
remunerative.  They  are  of  a  more  slender  form  of  body,  and  with  a  more 
pointed  muzzle  than  the  Greenland  whale ;  and  while  the  latter  attains  a  length 
of  only  sixty  feet,  the  Sal<xnoptera  boopa  grows  to  the  vast  length  of  100  feet 
and  more.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  their  food,  for  the  Greenland  whale 
chiefly  feeds  upon  the  minute  animals  that  crowd  the  olive-colored  waters  above 
described,  or  on  the  hosts  of  little  pteropods  that  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  Arcljo  seas,  while  the  rorquals  frequently  accompany  the  herring-shoals,  and 
carry  death  and  destruction  into  their  ranks. 

Hie  seas  of  Novaja  Zemlya,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland  are  the  domain  of 
the  narwhal,  or  sea-nnicom,  a  cetacean  quite  as  strange,  but  not  so  fobnlow  U 
the  terrestrial  animal  which  figures  in  the  arms  of  England.     The  nse  of  th» 
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I  ipirally  Tonnd  task  pn^'ecting  from  its  upper  ]Rv,uid  from  wbicli 
it  derivea  iu  popnl&r  came,  has  not  yet  been  dearly  aacertainedj  some  holding 
it  to  be  an  instmnient  of  defense,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  only  an  orna- 
ment or  mark  of  the  superior  dignity  of  the  sex  to  which  it  has  been  awarded. 
Among  the  namerooB  dolphins  which  people  the  Arctic  and  Subarctic  seas, 
the  bdoga  {Delphinut  leucat),  improperly  called  the  white  whale,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  When  young  it  has  a  brown  color,  which  gradually  changes 
into  a  perfect  white.  It  attains  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  has  no 
dorsal,  fin,  a  strong  tMl  three  feet  broad,  and  a  round  head  with  a  broad  tmn- 
oated  snout  Beyond  66°  of  latitude  it  is  frequently  seen  in  large  shoals,  par- 
ticalarly  near  the  estuaries  of  tho  large  Siberian  and  North  American  rivers, 
which  it  often  ascends  to  a  considerable  distance  in  pursuit  of  the  salmoo.  A 
troop  of  belugas  diving  out  of  the  dark  waves  of  the  Arctic  Sea  is  said  to  afford 


a  magnificent  spectacle.  Their  white  color  appears  dazzling,  from  tho  con- 
trast of  the  sombre  background,  as  they  dart  about  with  arrow-liko  velocity. 

The  black  dolphin  ( Globicepkalua  globicepa)  is  likewise  very  common  in 
the  Arctic  tteas,  both  beyond  Bering's  Straits  and  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  whence  it  frequently  makes  excursions  to  the  south.  It  grows  to  tho 
length  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  is  about  ten  feet  in  circumference.  Tho  skin, 
like  that  of  the  dolphin  tribe  in  general,  is  smooth,  resembling  oiled  silk ;  the 
color  a  bluish-black  on  the  back,  and  generally  whitish  on  the  belly ;  the  blub- 
ber is  three  or  four  inches  thick. 

The  full-grown  have  generally  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  teeth  in  each  jaw; 
and  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  teeth  lock  between  one  another,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  trap.  The  dorsal  fin  is  about  fifteen  inches  high,  the  tail  five  feet  broad ; 
tike  pectoral  fins  are  as  many,  long  and  comparatively  narrow ;  so  that,  armed 
with  such  excellent  paddles,  the  black  dolphin  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  relatives 
in  swiftness.  Of  an  eminently  social  disposition,  these  dolphins  sometimes  cod- 
grq;at«  in  herds  of  many  hundreds,  under  the  guidanoe  of  several  old  experi- 
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enoed  maleSy  whom  the  rest  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep— a  property  from  whibh 
the  animal  is  called  in  Shetland  the  ^^  ca'ing  whale."  No  cetacean  strands  more 
frequently  than  the  black  dolphin,  and  occasionally  large  herds  have  been  driven 
on  the  shores  of  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  Orkney,  Shetland  and  Faeroe  islands, 
where  their  captm*e  is  hailed  as  a  godsend.  The  intelligence  that  a  shoal  of 
ca'ing  whales  or  grinds  has  been  seen  approaching  the  coast,  creates  great  ex- 
citement among  the  otherwise  plilegmatic  inhabitants  of  the  Faeroe  Islands. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  old  and  young,  is  instantly  in  motion,  and  soon  numer- 
ous boats  shoot  o£E  from  shore  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  dolphins.  Slowly 
and  steadily  they  are  driven  toward  the  coast;  the  phalanx  of  their  enemies 
draws  closer  and  closer  together ;  terrified  by  stones  and  blows,  they  run  ashore, 
and  lie  gasping  as  the  flood  recedes.  Then  begins  the  work  of  death,  amid  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  executioners  and  the  furious  splashings  of  the  victims.  In 
this  manner  more  than  800  grinds  were  massacred  on  August  16, 1776;  and 
during  the  four  summer  months  that  Langbye  sojourned  on  the  island  in  1817, 
623  were  driven  on  shore,  and  served  to  pay  one-half  of  the  imported  com. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  years  frequently  pass  without  yielding  one  single 
black  whale  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  islanders. 

The  ferocious  ore,  or  grampus  {jDelphinus  area),  is  the  tiger  of  the  Arctic 
seas.  Black  above,  white  beneath,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  large  dorsal  fin, 
which  curves  backward  toward  the  tail,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or 
more.  Measuring  no  less  than  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
in  girth,  of  a  courage  equal  to  its  strength,  and  armed  with  formidable  teeth, 
thirty  in  each  jaw,  the  grampus  is  the  dread  of  the  seals,  whom  it  overtakes  in 
spite  of  their  rapid  flight ;  and  the  whale  himself  would  consider  it  as  his  most 
formidable  enemy,  were  it  not  for  the  persecutions  of  man.  The  grampus  gen- 
erally ploughs  the  seas  in  small  troops  of  four  or  five,  following  each  other  in 
close  single  file,  and  alternately  disappearing  and  rising  so  as  to  resemble  the 
undulatory  motions  of  one  large  serpentiform  animal. 

The  family  of  the  seals  has  also  numerous  and  mighty  representatives  in  the 
Arctic  waters.  In  the  sea  of  Bering  we  meet  with  the  formidable  sea- lion  and 
the  valuable  sea-bear,  while  the  harp-seal,  the  bearded  seal,  and  the  hispid  seals 
{Phoca  grcenlandica,  barbata,  hispida),  spreading  from  the  Parry  Islands  to 
Novaja  Zemlya,  yield  the  tribute  of  their  flesh  to  numerous  wild  tribes,  and 
that  of  their  skins  to  the  European  hunter. 

Few  Arctic  animals  are  more  valuable  to  man,  or  more  frequently  mentioned 
in  Polar  voyages  than  the  walrus  or  morse  ( Trichechua  roamarus),  which, 
though  allied  to  the  seals,  differs  greatly  from  them  by  the  development  of  the 
canines  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  fonn  two  enormous  tusks  projecting  down- 
ward to  the  length  of  two  feet.  The  morse  is  one  of  the  largest  quadrupeds  ex- 
isting, as  it  attains  a  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  pounds.  In  uncouthness  of  form  it  surpasses  even  the  ungain- 
ly hippopotamus.  It  has  a  small  head  with  a  remarkably  thick  upper  lip,  cov- 
ered with  large  pellucid  whiskers  or  bristles ;  the  neck  is  thick  and  short ;  the 
naked  gray  or  red-brown  skin  hangs  loosely  on  the  ponderous  and  elongated 
trunk ;  and  the  short  feet  terminate  in  broad  fin-like  paddles,  resembling  large 
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in-fashioned  fi&ps  of  leather.  Its  moremente  on  land  are  extremely  slow  and 
avfcward,  resembling  those  of  a  fange  caterpillar,  bat  in  the  vater  it  has  all  the 
aotiTity  of  the  seals,  or  even  BOTpasses  them  in  speed. 


Gregarioos,  like  the  seals  and  many  of  the  dolphins,  the  valrases  love  to  lia 
on  the  ioe  or  OD  the  sand-'banks,  closely  huddled  together.    On  the  spot  when 
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a  walrus  lands,  others  are  snre  to  follow ;  and  when  the  first  oomers  block  the 
shore,  those  which  arrive  later,  instead  of  landing  on  a  free  spot  farther  on, 
prefer  giving  their  friends  who  are  in  the  waj  a  gentle  posh  with  their  tusks 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  make  room. 

Timorous  and  almost  helpless  on  land,  where,  in  spite  of  its  formidable 
tusks,  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  man,  the  walrus,  evinces  a  greater 
degree  of  courage  in  the  water,  where  it  is  able  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
strength  and  weapons  bestowed  upon  it  by  nature.  Many  instances  are  known 
where  walruses,  which  never  attack  but  when  provoked,  have  turned  upon  their 
assailants,  or  have  even  assembled  from  a  distance  to  assist  a  wounded  com- 
rade. 

Like  the  seals,  the  walrus  is  easily  tamed,  and  of  a  most  afiEectionate  temper. 
This  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  young  walrus  brought  alive  from 
Archangel  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1829.  Its  keeper,  Madame  Dennebecq,  having 
tended  it  with  the  greatest  care,  the  grateful  animal  expressed  its  pleasure 
whenever  she  came  near  it  by  an  affectionate  grunt.  It  not  only  followed  her 
with  its  eyes,  but  was  never  happier  than  when  allowed  to  lay  its  head  in  her 
lap.  The  tenderness  was  reciprocal,  and  Madame  Dennebecq  used  to  talk  of 
her  walrus  with  the  same  warmth  of  affection  as  if  it  had  been  a  pet  lapdog. 

That  parental  love  should  be  highly  developed  in  animals  thus  susceptible 
of  friendship  may  easily  be  imagined.  Mr.  Lament,  an  English  gentleman 
whom  the  love  of  sport  led  a  few  years  since  to  Spitzbergen,  relates  the  case  of 
a  wounded  walrus  who  held  a  very  young  calf  under  her  right  arm.  When- 
ever the  harpoon  was  raised  against  it,  the  mother  carefully  shielded  it  with 
her  own  body.  The  countenance  of  this  poor  animal  was  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten :  that  of  the  calf  expressive  of  abject  terror,  and  yet  of  such  a  boundless 
confidence  in  its  mother's  power  of  protecting  it,  as  it  swam  along  under  her 
wing,  and  the  old  cow's  face  showing  such  reckless  defiance  for  all  that  could 
be  done  to  herself,  and  yet  such  terrible  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  her  calf. 
This  parental  affection  is  shamefully  misused  by  man,  for  it  is  a  common 
artifice  of  the  walrus-hunters  to  catch  a  young  animal  and  make  it  grunt,  in 
order  to  attract  a  herd. 

The  walrus  is  confined  to  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  unless  when  drift- 
ice,  or  some  other  accident,  carries  it  away  into  the  open  sea.  Its  chief  resorts 
are  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  North  Greenland,  the  shores  of  Hudson's  and 
Baffin's  bpyo  j  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Polar  Ocean, {he  coasts  of  Ber- 
ing's Sea,  and  to  the  north  of  Bering's  Straits,  the  American  and  Asiatic  shores 
from  Point  Barrow  to  Cape  North.  It  has  nowhere  been  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Siberia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jenisei  to  the  last-mentioned  promontory, 
and  on  those  of  America  from  Point  Barrow  to  Lancaster  Sound ;  so  that  it 
inhabits  two  distinct  regions,  separated  from  each  other  by  vast  extents  of 
coast.  Its  food  seems  to  consist  principally  of  marine  plants  and  shell-fish, 
though  Scoresby  relates  that  he  found  the  remains  of  fishes,  or  even  of  seals,  in 
its  stomach. 

As  the  Polar  bear  is  frequently  found  above  a  hundred  miles  from  the  near- 
Mt  land,  upon  loose  ice  steadily  driftmg  into  the  sea,  it  seems  but  fair  to  assign 
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him  a  place  among  the  marine  animals  of  the  Arctic  sone.  He  hunts  by  scent^ 
and  is  constantly  mnning  across  and  against  the  wind,  which  prevails  from  the 
northward,  so  that  the  same  instinct  which  directs  his  search  for  prey  also 
serves  the  important  purpose  of  guiding  him  in  the  direction  of  the  land  and 
more  solid  ice.  His  favorite  food  is  the  seal,  which  he  surprises  crouching 
down  with  his  fore  paws  doubled  underneath,  and  pushing  himself  noiselessly 
forward  with  his  hinder  legs  until  within  a  few  yards,  when  he  springs  upon 
his  victim,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice.  He  can  swim  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  can  dive  to  a  considerable  distance.  Though  he  at- 
tacks man  when  hungry,  wounded,  or  provoked,  he  will  not  injure  him  when 
food  more  to  his  liking  is  at  hand.  Sir  Francis  M'Clintock  relates  an  anecdote 
of  a  native  of  Upemavik  who  was  out  one  dark  winter's  day  visiting  his  seal- 
nets.  He  found  a  seal  entangled,  and  whilst  kneeling  down  over  it  upon  the 
ice  to  get  it  clear,  he  received  a  slap  on  the  back — from  his  companion  as  he 
supposed ;  but  a  second  and  heavier  blow  made  him  look  smartly  round.  He 
was  horror-stricken  to  see  a  peculiarly  grim  old  bear  instead  of  his  comrade. 
Without  taking  further  notice  of  the  man,  Bruin  tore  the  seal  out  of  the  net, 
and  began  his  supper.  He  was  not  interrupted,  nor  did  the  man  wait  to  see 
the  meal  finished,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  his  uninvited  and  unceremonious  guest 
might  keep  a  corner  for  him. 

Many  instances  have  been  observed  of  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  the  Polar 
bear.  Scoresby  relates  that  the  captain  of  a  whaler,  being  anxious  to  procure 
a  bear  without  wounding  the  skin,  made  trial  of  the  stratagem  of  laying  the 
noose  of  a  rope  in  the  snow,  and  placing  a  piece  of  kreng^  or  whale's  carcass, 
within  it  A  bear,  ranging  the  neighboring  ice,  was  soon  enticed  to  the  spot. 
Approaching  the  bait,  he  seized  it  in  his  mouth ;  but  his  foot,  at  the  same 
moment,  by  a  jerk  of  the  rope,  being  entangled  in  the  noose,  he  pushed  it  off 
with  the  adjoining  paw,  and  deliberately  retired.  After  having  eaten  the  piece 
he  carried  away  with  him,  he  returned.  The  noose,  with  another  piece  of 
kreng,  being  then  replaced,  he  pushed  the  rope  aside,  and  again  walked  tri« 
umphantly  off  with  the  kreng.  A  third  time  the  noose  was  laid,  and  this  time 
the  rope  was  buried  in  the  snow,  and  the  bait  laid  in  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the 
centre.  But  Bruin,  after  snuffing  about  the  place  for  a  few  minutes,  scraped 
the  snow  away  with  his  paw,  threw  the  rope  aside,  and  escaped  unhurt  with 
his  prize. 

The  she-bear  is  taught  by  a  wonderful  instinct  to  shelter  her  young  under 
the  snow.  Towards  the  month  of  December  she  retreats  to  the  side  of  a  rock, 
where,  by  dint  of  scraping  and  allowing  the  snow  to  fall  upon  her,  she  forms  a 
cell  in  which  to  reside  during  the  winter.  There  is  no  fear  that  she  should  be 
stifled  for  want  of  air,  for  the  warmth  of  her  breath  always  keeps  a  small  pas* 
sage  open,  and  the  snow,  instead  of  forming  a  thick  uniform  sheet,  is  broken 
by  a  little  hole,  round  which  is  collected  a  mass  of  glittering  hoar-frost,  caused 
by  the  congelation  of  the  breath.  Within  this  strange  nursery  she  produces 
her  young,  and  remains  with  them  beneath  the  snow  until  the  month  of  March, 
when  she  emerges  into  the  open  air  with  her  baby  bears.  As  the  time  passes 
on,  the  breath  of  the  family,  together  with  the  warmth  exhaled  from  their 
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bodies,  serves  to  enlarge  the  cell,  so  that  with  their  increasing  dimensions  the 
accommodation  is  increased  to  suit  them.  Ab  the  only  use  of  the  snow-burrow 
is  to  shelter  the  young,  the  male  bears  do  not  hibernate  like  the  females,  but 
roam  freely  about  during  the  winter  months.  Before  retiring  under  the  snow, 
the  bear  eats  enormously,  and,  driven  by  an  unfailing  instinct,  resoi'ts  to  the 
most  nutritious  diet,  so  that  she  becomes  prodigiously  fat,  thus  lading  in  an  in- 
itemal  store  of  alimentary  matter  which  enables  her  not  only  to  support  her 
•own  life,  but  to  suckle  her  young  during  her  long  seclusion,  without  taking  a 
morsel  of  food.  By  an  admirable  provision  of  nature,  the  young  are  of  won- 
derfully small  dimensions  when  compared  with  the  parent ;  and  as  their  growth, 
as  long  as  they  remain  confined  in  their  crystal  nursery,  is  remarkably  slow, 
they  consequently  need  but  little  food  and  space. 

The  Polar  bear  is  armed  with  formidable  weapons,  and  a  proportionate 
power  to  use  them.  Hia  claws  are  two  inches  in  length,  and  his  canine  teeth, 
exclusive  of  the  part  in  the  jaw,  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Thus  the  hoard? 
of  provisions  whirfi  are  frequently  deposited  by  Arctic  voyagers  to  provide  for 
■ome  future  want,  have  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Polar  bear.  "  The  final 
eache,"  says  Kane, "  which  I  relied  bo  ranch  upon,  was  entirely  destroyed.  It 
had  been  built  with  extreme  care,  of  rocks  which  had  been  assembled  by  very 
beavy  Jiibor,  and  adjusted  with  mach  aid,  often,  from  oapstao-bars  m  leven. 


He  eotare  eoturtroedoa  irii,  aohrta  oat  meant  pflnidtted,  most  efEeoliTe  and 
raristiog.  Yet  theu  tigen  of  the  ioe  nomed  hirdlj  to  bsn  enoooDtered  an 
obetiiale.  Not  ft  morsel  of  pemmioan  remained,  except  in  the  iron  caaea,  vhiolt 
bang  roond,  with  oonioal  enda,  defied  both  davs  and  teeth.  They  had  rolled 
and  pmred  them  in  ererj  direotion,  toaaing  them  abont  like  footballs,  although 
orer  c^^^  ponnda  in  weight.  An  alcohol  can,  stroDgly  iron-bonnd,  ma 
daahed  into  small  fragmenta,  and  a  tin  can  of  liqnor  amashed  and  twisted 
almost  into  •  baU.  Hie  dawa  of  the  beast  had  perforated  the  metal  and  torn 
it  ap  aa  with  a  ohiaeL  Tley  were  too  dwnty  for  salt  meata ;  groond  ooSee 
they  had  an  evident  reliah  for ;  old  oaavaa  was  a  Hyontej  for  aome  reason  or 
oilier;  eroi  oar  fla^.wfaioh  liad  been  reared  'to  take  possesoon*  of  the 
waste,  was  gnawed  down  to  the  very  staff,  lliey  had  made  «  regular  fioUo  of 
it ;  ndling  onr  bread-barrels  orer  the  ioe ;  and,  unable  to  masticate  oar  heaTj 
IndifrraUwr  oioth,  they  had  tied  it  up  in  unimaginable  hard  knots.** 

yombers  of  sea-lnrda  ate  found  breeding  along  the  Arotio  afaorea  as  &r  as 
maa  has  Utborto  penetrated ;  some  even  keep  the  sea  in  the  high  latitudea  all 
flu  wiatv,  wherever  open  water  exists.  On  ti  e  most  northern  rooks  the  rasorw 
IriE  nan  Ha  young,  and  the  fulmar  and  Ross's  ^  hare  been  seen  in  lanes  of 
watar  bqnmd  82°  lat.  As  the  ann  gains  iu  po«  er,  enormous  troops  of  puffins, 
looni^  dovekiea,  totgea,  sknas,  bnrgermasters,  S  ibine's  gulls,  kittiwakes,  iroiy 


giills,and  Arotio  t«mB,  return  to  the  north.  There  they  enjoy  the  long  snm- 
mw  day,  and  revel  in  the  abundance  of  the  fish-teeming  waters,  bringbg  life 
and  animation  into  solitudes  seldom  or  perhaps  never  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  man,  and  mingling  their  wild  soreams  with  the  hoarse-resounding  surge  or 
the  bowling  of  the  storm.  In  many  localities  they  breed  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  may  be  said,  almost  without  exaggeration,  that  they  darken  the  bud 
iriiaa  th«y  fly,  and  hide  the  waters  when  they  swim. 
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ICELAND. 

Totoanic  Origin  of  tho  Iilini— The  Klofa  Joknl.— L«T«.iti«Bnii.— Tbe  Baming  MoonUlns  of  Kriin. 
vik.— Tba  Muil^alclroDa  oT  R«ykjablid.— Tb«  Tnaeo-bver  it  Rrykliolt.— The  Grest  Gcysir.— Tha 
Strokkr.— Cn-ital  Pooli.— Th«  AlmannaEJa.— Tlia  SurU-hellit— Beautiful  Ice-oiTs.— The  Gotbk 
FoM.— Tho  Detti  Fo,w.— €lim«le.— Veefat'on-— Caltl*— Bmrbarous  Mode  of  Sheep-ahocring.— 
ReiEiieer.— Polar  Bears.— Birda.— Tho  Eider-duck.—Videy.— Vigr,— The  WiU  Swan.—Tho  Ba- 
Yen.— The  Jerfalcon.— Tho  Giant  auk,  or  Geirfugl.— Fish.— Fishing  Season.— Tho  While  Shalt.— 
Uineral  Kingdom.— Sulphur.— Peat.— Drift-wood. 

ICELAND  might  as  well  be  called  Fireland,  for  all  its  40,000  square  miles 
have  originally  been  opheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  waters  by  volcanio 
power.  First,  nt  some  immeasurably  distant  period  of  the  world's  history,  the 
small  nuclens  of  the  future  island  began  to  struggle  into  existence  against  the 
BoperiDcumbent  weight  of  the  ocean ;  then,  in  the  courBS  of  ages,  cone  rose 
after  cone,  crater  was  formed  after  crater,  eruption  followed  on  eruption,  and 
Uva-fltream  on  lava-stream,  until  finally  the  Iceland  of  the  present  day  was 
piled  up  with  her  gigantic  "  jokuls,"  or  ice-mountains,  and  her  vast  promon- 
tories, stretching  like  huge  buttresses  far  out  into  the  sea. 

In  winter,  when  an  almont  perpetual  night  covers  the  wastes  of  this  fire-bom 
land,  and  the  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean  thunder  against  its  shores,  imagination 
can  hardly  picture  a  more  desolate  scene ;  but  in  summer  the  rugged  nature 
of  Iceland  invests  itself  with  many  a  charm.    Then  the  eye  reposes  with  de- 
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Uf^  on  green  TaUeys  and  orystal  lakes,  on  the  purple  hills  or  snow-capped 
monntains  rising  in  Alpine  grandeur  above  the  distant  horison,  and  the  stran- 
ger might  almost  be  tempted  to  ezdaim  with  her  patriotic  sons,  **  Iceland  is  the 
best  land  mi^er  the  snn.**  Thatit  is  one  of  the  most  interesting — through  its 
histoiy,  its  inhabitants,  and,  above  all,  its  natural  curiosities — ^no  one  can  doubt. 
It  has  all  thftt  can  please  and  fascinate  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  geologist^  or  the 
historian;  the  prosaic  utilitarian  alone,  accustomed  to  value  a  country  merelv 
bj  its  piodnodons,  mi^t  turn  with  some  contempt  from  a  land  without  corn, 
without  fonsts,  without  mineral  ridies,  and  covered  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
suifsoe  with  bogs^  lava-wastes,  and  g^adeni 

Tlie  enrae  of  sterility  rests  chiefly  on  the  sonth-eastem  and  central  parts  of 
th^  isbnd.  Here  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  deserts  of  volcanic  stone  or  im- 
moBia  I0a4lelds^  the  largest  of  which — ^the  Elofa  Jokul — alone  extends  over 
mora  llian  4000  square  miles.  The  interior  of  this  vast  region  of  n6v6  and 
glaaiar  b  totally  unknown.  Hie  highest  peaks,  the  most  dreadful  vokanoea  of 
thv  Idindy  rise  <m  the  southern  and  south-western  borders  of  this  hitherto  inao- 
fwasiHa  waste ;  the  Oraefii  looking  down  from  a  height  of  6000  feet  upon  all 
its  rivals — the  Skaptar,  a  name  of  dreadful  significance  in  the  annals  of  Iceland, 
and  farther  on,  like  the  advanced  guards  of  this  host  of  slumbering  fires,  the 
Eatla,  the  Hyrdal,  the  Eyjafjalla,  and  the  Hecla,  the  most  renowned,  though 
not  the  most  terrible,  of  all  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland. 

As  the  ice-fields  of  this  northern  island  &r  surpass  in  magnitude  those  of 
the  Alps,  so  also  the  lava-streams  of  ^tna  or  Vesuvius  are  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  enormous  masses  of  molten  stone  which  at  varions  periods 
have  issued  from  the  craters  of  Iceland.  From  Mount  Skjaldebreith,  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake  of  Thingvalla  as  far  as  Cape  Reyk janes,  the  traveller  sees  an 
uninterrupted  lava-field  more  than  sixty  miles  long,  and  frequently  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  broad ;  and  lava-streams  of  still  more  gigantic  proportions  exist  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  in  the  interior.  In  general,  these 
lava-streams  have  cooled  down  into  the  most  fantastic  forms  imaginable.  ^^  It 
is  hardly  possible,^'  says  Mr.  Holland,  ^^  to  give  any  idea  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  these  once  molten  masses.  Here  a  great  crag  has  toppled  over  into 
some  deep  crevasse,  there  a  huge  mass  has  been  upheaved  above  the  fiery 
stream  which  has  seethed  and  boiled  around  its  base.  Here  is  every  shape 
and  figure  that  sculpture  could  design  or  imagination  picture,  jumbled  to- 
gether in  grotesque  confusion,  whilst  everywhere  myriads  of  horrid  spikes  and 
diarp  shapeless  irregularities  bristle  amidst  them." 

By  the  eruptions  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes  many  a  fair  meadow-land  has 
been  converted  into  a  stony  wilderness ;  but  if  the  subterranean  fires  have  fre- 
quently brought  ruin  and  desolation  over  the  island,  they  have  also  endowed  it 
with  many  natural  wonders. 

In  the  ^burning  mountains^  of  Krisuvik,  on  the  south-western  coast,  a 
whole  hilMope,  with  a  deep  narrow  gorge  at  its  foot,  is  covered  with  innumeN 
able  boiling  springs  and  fumaroles,  whose  dense  exhalations,  spreading  an  in- 
tolerable stench,  issue  out  of  the  earth  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  completely  hide 
the  view. 
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The  Nimar,  or  boiling  mud-caldrons  of  Reykjahlid,  situated  among  a  rauge' 
of  mountaiDS  near  the  Myvatn  (Gnat-Lake),  in  one  of  the  most  Bolitary  spots  ia 
the  north  of  the  island,  on  the  border  of  enormous  lava'ficlils  and  of  a  vast  un- 
known wilderness,  exhibit  volcanic  power  on  a  still  more  gigantic  scale.  There 
are  no  less  than  twelve  of  these  seething  pits,  all  filled  with  a  disgusting  thick 
slimy  gray  or  black  liquid,  boiling  or  simmering  with  greater  or  less  vehemence, 
and  emitting  dense  volumna  of  steam  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphurous 
gases.  Some  sputter  furiously,  scattering  their  contents  on  every  side,  white  in 
others  the  muddy  soup  appears  too  thick  to  boil,  and  after  remaining  quiescent 
for  about  half  a  minute,  rises  np  a  few  inches  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  emits 
s  puff  of  steam,  and  then  subsides  into  its  former  state.  The  diameter  of  the 
largest  of  all  the  pits  can  not  be  less  than  fifteen  feet;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  mud 
Geysir,  for  at  intervals  a  column  of  its  black  liquid  contents,  accompanied  with 
a  violent  msh  of  steam,  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  Pro- 
fessor Sartorius  von  Waltershansen,  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  have  visited 
tbts  remarkable  spot,  says  that  the  witches  in  Macbeth  could  not  possibly  have 
desired  a  more  fitting  place  for  tho  preparation  of  their  infernal  gruel  than  the 
mud-caldrons  of  Reykjahlid. 

Among  the  hot  or  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  whiuh  in  hundreds  of  places 
gush  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  some  are  of  a  gentle  and  even  flow,  and 
can  be  used  for  bathing,  washing,  or  boiling,  while  others  of  an  intermittent  na- 
ture are  mere  objects  of  curiosity  or  wonder.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  latter  is  the  Tungo-hver,  at  Reykholt,  in  the  "  valley  of  smoke,"  thus  named 
from  the  columns  of  vapor  emitted  by  the  thermal  S]>rings  which  are  here  scat- 
tered about  with  a  lavish  hand.  It  consists  of  two  fountains  within  a  yard  of 
each  other — the  larger  one  vomiting  a  column  of  boiling  water  ten  feet  high  for 
the  space  of  about  four  minutes,  when  it  entirely  subsides, and  then  the  smaller 
one  operates  for  about  three  minutes,  ejecting  a  column  of  about  five  feet. 
The  alternation  is  perfectly  regular  in  time  and  force,  and  there  are  anthentio  ac- 
counts of  its  unfailing  exactitude  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

But  of  all  tlie  springs  and  fonntiuns  of  Iceland  there  is  none  to  equal,  dther 
Id  grandeur  or  renown,  the  Great  Oeysir,  which  is  not  merely  one  of  the  ouri* 
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osities  of  the  oountry,  bat  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  to  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Langaf jail  hill,  in  a  green  plain,  through  which  several 
rivers  meander  like  threads  of  silver,  and  where  chains  of  dark-colored  mount- 
ains, overtopped  here  and  there  by  distant  snow-peaks,  form  a  grand  but  met 
andiQly  panorama,  dense  volumes  of  steam  indicate  from  afar  the  site  of  a 
whole  system  of  thermal  springs  congregated  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  which 
doee  not  exceed  twelve  acres.  In  any  other  spot,  the  smallest  of  these  boiling 
fountains  would  arrest  the  traveller's  attention,  but  here  his  whole  mind  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Great  Geysir.  In  the  course  of  countless  ages  this  monarch  of 
springs  has  formed,  out  of  the  silica  it  deposits,  a  mound  which  rises  to  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  general  surface  of  the  plain,  and  slopes  on  all  sides  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  feet  or  thereabouts  from  the  border  of  a  large  circular 
basin  situated  in  its  centre,  and  measuring  about  fifty-six  feet  in  the  greatest 
diameter  and  fifty-two  feet  in  the  narrowest.  In  the  middle  of  this  basin, 
forming  as  it  were  a  gigantic  funnel,  there  is  a  pipe  or  tube,  which  at  its  open- 
ing in  the  basin  is  eighteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  but  narrows  consider- 
ably at  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth,  and  then  appears  to  be  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  been  probed  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  hidden  channels  ramify  farther  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth.  The  sides  of  the  tube  are  smoothly  polished,  and  so  hard  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  strike  o£E  a  piece  of  it  with  a  hammer. 

Grenerally  the  whole  basin  is  found  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  sea-green  wa- 
ter as  pure  as  crystal,  and  of  a  temperature  of  from  180°  to  190°.  Astonished 
at  the  placid  tranquillity  of  the  pool,  the  traveller  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is 
really  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  far-famed  Geysir ;  but  suddenly  a  subterra- 
nean thunder  is  heard,  the  ground  trembles  under  his  feet,  the  water  in  the  ba- 
sin begins  to  simmer,  and  large  bubbles  of  steam  rise  from  the  tube  and  burst 
on  reaching  the  surface,  throwing  up  small  jets  of  spray  to  the  height  of  sev- 
eral feet.  Every  instant  he  expects  to  witness  the  grand  spectacle  which  has 
chiefly  induced  him  to  visit  this  northern  land,  but  soon  the  basin  becomes  tran- 
quil as  before,  and  the  dense  vapors  produced  by  the  ebullition  are  wafted  away 
by  the  breeze.  These  smaller  eruptions  are  regularly  repeated  every  eighty  or 
ninety  minutes,  but  frequently  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  day,  or 
even  longer,  before  he  sees  the  whole  power  of  the  Gtjysir.  A  detonation  loud- 
er than  usual  precedes  one  of  these  grand  eruptions ;  the  water  in  the  basin  is 
violently  agitated  ;  the  tube  boils  vehemently  ;  and  suddenly  a  magnificent  col- 
umn of  water,  clothed  in  vapor  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  shoots  up  into  the 
air  with  immense  impetuosity  and  noise  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet,  and,  radiating  at  its  apex,  showers  water  and  steam  in  every  direction.  A 
second  eruption  and  a  third  rapidly  follow,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  fairy 
spectacle  has  passed  away  like  a  fantastic  vision.  The  basin  is  now  completely 
dried  up,  and  on  looking  down  into  the  shaft,  one  is  astonished  to  see  the  water 
about  six  feet  from  the  rim,  and  as  tranquil  as  in  an  ordinary  welL  After 
about  thirty  or  forty  minutes  it  again  begins  to  rise,  and  after  a  few  hours 
reaches  the  brim  of  the  basin,  whence  it  flows  down  the  slope  of  the  mound 
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into  the  Hrita,  or  White  Bivn.  Soon  the  anbterraneoaB  thunder,  the  shaking  of 
the  ground,  lh«  iinunering  abov«  lh«  lube,  and  the  other  phenomena  whidt  aU 
tend  each  miuor  eruption,  begin  Bgaiffl)  to  be  followed  by  a  new  period  of  rest, 
and  thni  tiaa  wonderfol  play  of  nature  goes  on  day  after  day,  year  aAar  year, 
and  century  after  oentury.  The  mound  of  the  Geysir  bears  witness  to  its  in^ 
mense  antiquity,  as  its  water  contains  but  a  minute  portion  of  silica. 

After  tlie  Gleysir,  tho  most  remarkable  fountain  of  these  Pblegman  fields  b 
the  great  Strokkr,  sitoated  abont  four  hundred  feet  &om  the  fonner.    Its  tuba, 


the  margin  of  whidi  is  almost  even  with  the  general  snr&ce,  the  small  monad 
and  baain  being  hardly  discemibtet  is  funnel-shaped,  or  resemblmg  the  flower  of 
a  convolvulus,  having  a  depth  of  forty-eight  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  six  feet  at 
the  mouth,  but  contracting,  at  twenty-two  feet  from  the  bottom,  to  only  eleven 
inches.  The  water  sUnds  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  under  the  brim,  and  is  gen- 
erally in  violent  ebullition.  A  short  time  before  the  b^mmng  of  the  erup- 
tions, which  ar«  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  Great  Geysir,  an  enormous 
mass  of  steam  rushes  from  the  tube,  and  is  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  jets, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  120  or  ISO  feet,  and  dissolving  into  silvery 
mist  A  peculiarity  of  the  Strokkr  is  that  it  can  at  any  time  be  provoked  to  an 
eruption  by  throwing  into  the  orifice  large  masses  of  pent  or  turf,  thus  chok- 
ing the  shaft,  and  preventing  the  free  escape  of  the  steam.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  ten  minutAB,  the  boiling  fluid,  as  if  indignant  at  this  attempt  upon  its 
liberty,  heaves  np  a  ocdumn  of  mud  and  water,  with  fragmente  of  peat,  as  blade 
afink. 
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Abont  150  paces  from  the  Great  Gtefsir  are  several  poola  of  the  most  beao- 
tifully  dear  water,  tiiitiiig  with  everj'  shade  of  the  pnrcBt  green  and  blue  the 
fantastical  forms  of  the  ailioiouB  travertin  which  clothes  their  sides.  The  slight- 
est motioD  oODUnunicated  to  the  surface  quivers  down  to  the  bottom  of  these 
vystal  grottoes,  and  imparts  what  might  t>e  called  a  sympathetic  tremor  of  the 
water  to  every  delicate  incrustation  and  plant-lilce  efflorescence.  "  Aladdin's 
Cave  ooold  not  be  more  beautiful,"  saysPreyer;  and  Mr.  Holland  remarks  that 
oeitfaer  description  nor  drawing  is  capable  of  giving  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  sin. 
gnlari^  and  lovetinesa  of  this  spot  In  many  places  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
within  several  feet  of  the  margin,  as  the  earth  overhangs  the  water,  and  is  hoi* 
low  nndemeath,  supported  only  by  incrustations  scarcely  a  foot  thick.  A 
plunge  into  waters  of  about  200°  would  be  paying  rather  too  dearly  for  the 
eontempUUoQ  of  their  fury-like  beauty. 


Hie  gigantic  chasm  of  the  Almannagja  is  another  of  the  volcanic  wonders 
of  Iceland.  After  a  long  and  tedious  ride  over  the  vast  lava-plain  which  extends 
between  the  Skalafell  and  the  lake  of  Thingvalla,  the  traveller  suddenly  finds 
luiFvetf  UTested  ia  his  path  by  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle,  for  the 
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enormona  Almannsgja,  or  AUmnn's  Rift,  aaddenly  gapes  beneath  iiift  feet — a 
colossal  rent  extendiag  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  inclosed  on  both  aides  hy 
abrupt  walls  of  black  lava,  frequently  upward  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  ae{^ 
arat«d  from  about  fifty  to  seventy  feet  from  each  other. 


A  corresponding  chasm,  but  of  inferior  dimensions,  the  Hrafnagja,  or  Ra- 
ven's Rift,  opens  its  black  rampart  to  the  east,  abont  eight  miles  farther  on ; 
and  both  form  the  boundaries  of  the  verdant  plain  of  Thingvalla,  which  by  a 
grand  convulsion  of  nature  has  itaelf  been  siiattered  into  innumerable  small 
parallel  cievices  and  fissures  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep. 

Of  ttie  Hrafnagja  Mr.  Rosa  Browne  says :  "  A  toilsome  ride  of  eight  miles 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Pass,  which  in  point  of  rugged  grandeur  far 
surpasses  the  Almannagja,  though  it  lacks  tho  extent  and  symmetry  which  give 
the  latter  such  a  remarkable  effect.  Here  was  a  tremendous  gap  in  the  earth, 
over  a  hundred  feet  deep,  iiacked  and  shivered  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes ; 
the  sides  a  succession  of  the  wildest  accidents ;  the  bottom  a  chaos  of  broken 
lava,  all  tossed  about  in  the  most  terrific  confusion.  It  is  not,  however,  the  e> 
traordinary  desolation  of  the  scene  that  constitutes  its  principal  interest.  The 
resistless  power  which  had  rent  the  great  lava-bed  asunder,  as  if  touched  with 
pity  at  the  ruin,  had  also  flung  from  the  tottering  cliffs  a  causeway  across  the 
gap,  which  now  forms  the  only  means  of  passing  over  the  great  Hrafnagja. 
Ko  human  hands  could  have  created  such  a  colossal  work  as  this ;  the  imagi- 
nation is  lost  in  its  massive  grandeur;  and  when  we  reflect  that  miles  of  an 
almost  impassable  country  would  otherwise  have  to  be  traversed  in  order  to 


reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  gap,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  tliat  in  the  bab 
tie  of  the  elements  Nature  still  had  a  kindly  remembrance  of  man. 
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"Five  or  six  milea  beyond  the  HrafoagJEi, near  the  sammit  of  ft  divldiiig 
ridge,  we  came  upon  ft  very  Buigalar  volcauio  formation,  called  the  Tlntron. 
It  stands,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  trail,  on  a  rise  of  scoria  and  bnmt  earth, 
from  which  it  juts  np  in  rugged  relief  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
This  is,  etriotly  speaking,  a  huge  clinker,  not  onlike  what  comes  out  of  a  grate 
— hard,  glassy  in  spots,  and  soraggy  all  over.  The  top  part  is  shaped  like  a 
shell ;  in  the  centre  ia  a  hole  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  opens  into  a 
vaat  Bubtorranean  cavity  of  unknown  depth.  Whether  the  llntron  is  an  ex- 
tinct orater,  through  which  fires  shot  out  of  the  earth  in  by-gone  times,  or  an 
isolated  mass  of  lava,  whirled  through  the  air  out  of  some  distant  volcano,  is 
a  question  that  geologists  must  determine.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  one 
of  those  natural  curiositJes  so  common  in  Iceland  which  defy  research.  The 
whole  country  is  full  of  anomalies — bogs  where  one  would  expect  to  find  dry 
land,  and  parched  deserU  where  it  would  not  seem  strange  to  lee  bogs ;  fire 
where  water  ought  to  be,  and  water  in  the  place  of  fire.*' 

"Ages  ago,"  says  Lord  Dufferin, "  some  vast  commotion  shook  the  foun- 
dations of  the  island ;  and  bubbling  up  from  sources  far  away  amid  the  inland 
hills,  a  fieiy  deluge  roust  have  rushed  down  between  their  ridges,  until,  esca- 
ping from  the  narrower  gorges,  it  found  space  to  spread  itself  into  one  broad 
sheet  of  molten  stone  over  an  entire  district  of  country,  reducing  its  varied 
surface  to  one  vast  blackened  level.    One  of  two  things  then  occurred :  either, 


"  the  vitrified  mass  contracting  as  it 
(ooled  the  centre  area  of  fifty  square 
miles  (the  prtsent  plain  of  Thingvalla) 
burst  aBunder  at  either  side  from  the 
adjoining  plateau,  anil  sinking  down  to 
its  present  level,  left  two  parallel  gjas, 
or  chasms,  which  form  its  lateral  bound- 
aries, to  mark  the  limits  of  the  diamption ;  or  else,  while  the  pith  or  marrow  of 
the  lava  was  still  in  a  fluid  state,  its  upper  surface  became  solid,  and  formed  a 
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fooSf  beneath  which  the  molten  stream  flowed  on  to  lower  levels,  leaving  a  vast 
cavern  into  which  the  upper  crust  subsequently  plumped  down."  In  the  lapse 
of  yearSy  the  bottom  of  the  Almannagja  has  become  gradually  filled  up  to  an 
even  surface,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  turf,  except  where  the  river 
Oxeraa,  bounding  in  a  magnificent  cataract  from  the  higher  plateau  over  the 
precipice,  flows  for  a  certain  distance  between  its  walls.  At  the  foot  of  the 
fall  the  waters  linger  for  a  moment  in  a  dark,  deep,  brimming  pool,  hemmed 
in  by  a  circle  of  ruined  rocks,  in  which  anciently  all  women  convicted  of 
capital  crimes  were  immediately  drowned.  Many  a  poor  crone,  accused  of 
witchcraft,  has  thus  ended  her  days  in  the  Almannagja.  As  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, it  is  rather  a  nerve-trying  task  to  descend  into  the  chasm  over  a  rugged 
lava-slope,  where  the  least  false  step  may  prove  fatal ;  but  the  Icelandic  horses 
are  so  sure-footed  that  they  can  safely  be  trusted.  From  the  bottom  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  on  the  one  face  marks  and  formations  exactly  correspond* 
ing,  though  at  a  different  level,  with  those  on  the  face  opposite,  and  evidently 
showing  that  they  once  had  dovetailed  into  each  other,  before  the  igneous 
mass  was  rent  asuuder. 

Two  leagues  from  Kalmanstunga,  in  an  immense  lava-field,  which  probably 
originated  in  the  Bald  Jokul,  are  situated  the  renowned  Surts-hellir,  or  caves 
of  Surtur,  the  prince  of  darkness  and  fire  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  mytholo- 
gy. The  principal  entrance  to  the  caves  is  an  extensive  chasm  formed  by  the 
falling  in  of  a  part  of  the  lava-roof ;  so  that,  on  descending  into  it,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  right  in  the  mouth  of  the  main  cavern,  which  runs  in  an  almost 
straight  line,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Its  average  height  is  about  forty, 
and  its  breadth  fifty  feet.  The  lava-crust  which  forms  its  roof  is  about  twelve 
feet  thick,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  stratified  and  columnar,  like  basaltic 
pillars,  in  its  formation.  Many  of  the  blocks  of  lava  thus  formed  have  become 
detached  and  fallen  into  the  cavern,  where  they  lie  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  and 
heavily  tax  the  patience  of  the  traveller,  who  has  to  scramble  over  the  rugged 
stones,  and  can  hardly  avoid  slipping  and  stumbling  into  the  holes  between 
them,  varied  by  pools  of  water  and  masses  of  snow.  But  after  having  toiled 
and  plodded  to  the  extremity  of  this  dismal  cavern,  his  perseverance  is  amply 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  an  ice-grotto,  whose  fairy  beauty  appears  still  more 
charming,  in  contrast  with  its  gloomy  vestibule.  From  the  crystal  floor  rises 
group  after  group  of  transparent  pillars  tapering  to  a  point,  while  from  the 
roof  brilliant  icy  pendants  hang  down  to  meet  them.  Columns  and  arches  of 
ice  are  ranged  along  the  crystalline  walls,  and  the  light  of  the  candles  is  reflect- 
ed back  a  hundred-fold  from  every  side,  till  the  whole  cavern  shines  with  aston- 
ishing  lustre.  Mr.  Holland,  the  latest  visitor  of  the  Surts-hellir,  declares  he 
never  saw  a  more  brilliant  spectacle ;  and  the  German  naturalist,  Preyer,  pro* 
nounces  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in  nature,  reminding  him  of  the 
^ry  grottoes  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Tales. 

From  the  mountains  and  the  vast  plateau  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
island,  numerous  rivers  descend  on  all  sides,  which,  fed  in  summer  by  the  melt* 
ing  glaciers,  pour  enormous  quantities  of  turbid  water  into  the  sea,  or  convert 
large  aUuvial  flats  into  morasses.     Though  of  a  considerable  breadth|  their 
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coarse  is  frequently  very  short,  particiilarlj  along  the  sonthem  coast,  where 
the  jokuls  from  which  they  derive  their  hirth  are  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  foreland.  In  their  impctuoas  flow,  they  not  seldom  bear  huge 
blocks  of  stone  along  with  them,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
inhabitants  of  their  opposite  banks. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Iceland  are,  in  the  south,  the  Thiorsa  and  the  Hvita, 
which  are  not  inf enor  in  widta  to  the  Rhine  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course ; 
in  the  north,  the  Skjalfandafljot  and  the  Jokulsa  and  the  Jokulsa  i  Axarfirdi, 
large  and  rapid  streams  above  a  hundred  miles  long ;  and  in  the  east  the  La* 
garfliot.  As  may  be  expected  in  a  mountainous  country,  containing  many 
glacier-fed  rivers,  Iceland  has  numerous  cascades,  many  of  them  rivalling  or 
surpassing  in  beauty  the  far-famed  falls  of  Switzerland. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  gems  of  nature  is  the  Groda-foss,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  formed  by  the  deep  and  rapid  Skjalfandafljot,  as  it 
rushes  with  a  deafening  roar  over  rocks  fifty  feet  high  into  the  caldron  below ; 
but  it  is  far  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  Dettifoss,  a  fall  of  the  Jokulsa  i 
AxarfirdL 

"  In  some  of  old  earth's  convulsions,"  says  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Gould, — ^for 
from  its  remote  situation,  deep  in  the  northern  wilds  of  Iceland,  it  had  escaped 
the  curious  eye  of  previous  travellers — "  the  crust  of  rock  has  been  rent,  and  a 
frightful  fissure  formed  in  the  basalt,  about  200  feet  deep,  with  the  sides  co- 
lumnar and  perpendicular.  The  gash  terminates  abruptly  at  an  acute  angle, 
and  at  this  spot  the  great  river  rolls  in.  The  wreaths  of  water  sweeping 
down  ;  the  frenzy  of  the  confined  streams  where  they  meet,  shooting  into  each 
other  from  either  side  at  the  apex  of  an  angle ;  the  wild  rebound  when  they 
strike  a  head  of  rock,  lurching  out  half  way  down ;  the  fitful  gleam  of  battling 
torrents,  obtained  through  a  veil  of  eddying  vapor ;  the  Geysir-spouts  which 
blow  up  about  seventy  feet  from  holes  whence  basaltic  columns  have  been  shot 
by  the  force  of  the  descending  water ;  the  blasts  of  spray  which  rush  upward 
and  burst  into  fierce  showers  on  the  brink,  feeding  rills  which  plunge  over  the 
edge  as  soon  as  they  are  born ;  the  white  writhing  vortex  below,  with  now  and 
then  an  ice-green  wave  tearing  through  the  foam  to  lash  against  the  walls ;  the 
thunder  and  bellowing  of  the  water,  which  make  the  rock  shudder  under  foot, 
are  all  stamped  on  ray  mind  with  a  vividness  which  it  will  take  years  to  efface. 
The  Almannagja  is  nothing  to  this  chasm,  and  Schaffhausen  is  dwarfed  by 
Dettifoss." 

The  ocean-currents  which  wash  the  coasts  of  Iceland  from  opposite  direc- 
tions have  a  considerable  influence  on  its  climate.  The  south  and  west  coasts, 
fronting  the  Atlantic,  and  exposed  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  remain  ice-free  even  in 
winter,  and  enjoy  a  comparatively  mild  temperature,  while  the  cold  Polar  cur- 
rent, flowing  in  a  south-western  direction  from  Spitzbergen  to  Jan  Mayen  and 
Iceland,  conveys  almost  every  year  to  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  the 
island  large  masses  of  drift-ice,  which  sometimes  do  not  disappear  before  July 
or  even  August.  According  to  Dr.  Thorstensen,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  air  at  Reykjavik  is  -f-40°,  and  that  of  the  sea  -(-42°,  while  according  to 
Herr  von  Scheele  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Akureyre,  on  the  north  ooBatf 
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b  only  4-33^,  though  even  this  shows  a  comparatively  mild  climate  in  so  high 
a  latitude.  But  if  Iceland^  thanks  to  its  insular  position  and  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  remains  free  from  the  excessive  winter  cold  of  the  Arctic 
continents,  its  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inferior  in  warmth  to  that  which 
reigns  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  or  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories. 

The  mean  summer  temperature  at  Reykjavik  is  not  above  4-64°;  during 
many  years  the  thermometer  never  rises  a  single  time  above  +80° ;  sometimes 
even  its  maximum  is  not  higher  than  +69°  ;  and,  on  the  northern  coast,  snow 
not  seldom  falls  even  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
cultivation  of  the  cereals  is  of  course  impossible ;  and  when  the  drift-ice  re- 
mains longer  than  usual  on  the  northern  coasts,  it  prevents  even  the  growth  of 
the  grass,  and  want  and  famine  are  the  consequence. 

The  Icelandic  summer  is  characterized  by  constant  changes  in  the  weather, 
rain  continually  alternating  with  sunshine,  as  with  us  in  April.  The  air  is  but 
seldom  tranquil,  and  storms  of  terrific  violence  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  winter  begins,  preceded  by  mists,  which  finally 
descend  in  thick  masses  of  snow.  Travelling  over  the  mountain-tracks  is  at 
this  time  particularly  dangerous,  although  cairns  or  piles  of  stone  serve  to 
point  out  the  way,  and  here  and  there,  as  over  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  small  huts 
have  been  erected  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  traveller. 

In  former  times  Iceland  could  boast  of  forests,  so  that  houses  and  even  ships 
used  to  be  built  of  indigenous  timber ;  at  present  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  trees,  for  the  dwarf  shrubberies  here  and  there  met  with,  where  the  birch 
hardly  attains  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  are  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  woods.  A  service-tree  {Sorbus  anctiparia)  fourteen  feet  high,  and  measur- 
ing three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  foot,  is  the  boast  of  the  governor's  garden 
at  Reykjavik  ;  it  is,  however,  surpassed  by  another  at  Akureyrc,  which  spreads 
a  full  crown  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  never  sees  its  clusters  of  berries 
ripen  into  scarlet. 

The  damp  and  cool  Icelandic  summer,  though  it  prevents  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  com,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grasses,  so  that  in  some  of  the 
better  farms  the  pasture-grounds  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  finest  meadows  in 
England.  About  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered  with  vege- 
tation of  some  sort  or  other  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  cattle ;  but,  as  yet,  art 
has  done  little  for  its  improvement — ploughing,  sowing,  drainage,  and  levelling 
being  things  undreamt  of.  With  the  exception  of  the  grasses,  which  are  of 
paramount  importance,  and  the  trees,  which,  in  spite  of  their  stunted  propor- 
tions, are  of  great  value,  as  they  supply  the  islanders  with  the  charcoal  needed 
for  shoeing  their  horses,  few  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Iceland  are  of  any  use 
to  man.  The  Angelica  archangelica  is  eaten  raw  with  butter;  the  matted 
roots  or  stems  of  the  Menyanthes  trifoliata  serve  to  protect  the  backs  of  the 
horses  against  the  rubbing  of  the  saddle ;  and  the  Icelandic  moss,  which  is  fre- 
quently boiled  in  tnilS^^^^liiklK^  ^^  article  of  exportation.  The  want  of  bet- 
ter grain  frequently  compels  theplUHLiBlAQders  to  bake  a  kind  of  bread  from 
the  seeds  of  the  sand-reed  {BlymuB  Of^SlP^^^)'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  dunes  are  merely 
picked  by  the  birds  of  passage ;  and  fha  i^DliidF®^  ^^  tangle  (Laminaria  «ao 
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charina)  is  prized  as  a  vegetable  in  a  land  where  potatoes  and  turnips  are  but 
rarely  cultivated. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Iceland,  they  found  but  two  indigenous 
land-quadrupeds :  a  species  of  field-vole  {Arvicola  oeconomtM)  and  the  Arctic 
fox ;  but  the  seas  and  shores  were  no  doubt  tenanted  by  a  larger  number  of 
whales,  dolphins,  and  seals  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  horse  which  accompanied  the  Norse  colonists  to 
their  new  home,  form  the  staple  wealth  of  their  descendants ;  for  the  number 
of  those  who  live  by  breeding  cattle  is  as  three  to  one,  compared  with  those 
who  chiefly  depend  on  the  sea  for  their  subsistence.  Milk  and  whey  are  almost 
the  only  beverages  of  the  Icelanders.  Without  butter  they  will  eat  no  fish ; 
and  curdled  milk,  which  they  eat  fresh  in  summer  and  preserve  in  a  sour  state 
during  the  winter^  is  their  favorite  repast.  Thus  they  set  the  highest  value  on 
their  cattle,  and  tend  them  with  the  greatest  care.  In  the  preservation  of  their 
sheep,  they  are  much  hampered  by  the  badness  of  the  climate,  by  the  scantiness 
of  winter  food,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  eagles,  the  ravens,  and  the  foxes,  more 
particularly  at  the  lambing  season,  when  vast  numbers  of  the  young  animals 
are  carried  off  by  all  of  them.  The  wool  is  not  sheared  off,  but  torn  from  the 
animal's  back,  and  woven  by  the  peasantry,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  into 
a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  or  knit  into  gloves  and  stockings,  which  form  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  export. 

"  While  at  breakfast,"  says  Mr.  Shepherd, "  we  witnessed  the  Icelandic  meth- 
od of  sheep-shearing.  Three  or  four  powerful  young  women  seized,  and  easily 
threw  on  their  backs  the  struggling  victims.  The  legs  were  then  tied,  and  the 
wool  pulled  off  by  main  force.  It  seemed,  from  the  contortions  of  some  of  the 
wretched  animals,  to  be  a  cruel  method ;  but  we  were  told  that  there  is  a  period 
in  the  year  when  the  young  wool,  beginning  to  grow,  pushes  the  old  out  before 
it,  so  that  the  old  coat  is  easily  pulled  out."  The  number  of  heads  of  cattle  in 
the  island  is  about  40,000,  that  of  the  sheep  500,000. 

The  horses,  which  number  from  60,000  to  60,000,  though  small,  are  very  ro- 
bust and  hardy.  Tliere  being  no  wheel  carriages  on  the  island,  they  are  mere- 
ly used  for  riding  and  as  beasts  of  burden.  Their  services  are  indispensable, 
as  without  them  the  Icelanders  would  not  have  the  means  of  travelling  and  car- 
rying their  produce  to  the  fishing  villages  or  ports  at  which  the  annual  supplies 
arrive  from  Copenhagen.  In  winter  the  poor  animals  must  find  their  own  food, 
and  are  consequently  mere  skeletons  in  spring ;  they,  however,  soon  recover  in 
summer,  though  even  then  they  have  nothing  whatever  but  the  grass  and  small 
plants  which  they  can  pick  up  on  the  hills. 

The  dogs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Lapland  and  Greenland.  Like  them, 
they  have  long  hair,  forming  a  kind  of  collar  round  the  neck,  a  pointed  nose, 
pointed  ears,  and  an  elevated  curled  tail,  with  a  temper  which  may  be  charac- 
terized as  restless  and  irritable.    Their  general  color  is  white. 

In  the  year  1110  thirteen  reindeer  were  brought  from  Norway.  Ten  of 
them  died  during  the  passage,  but  the  three  that  survived  have  multiplied  so 
fast  that  large  herds  now  roam  over  the  uninhabited  wastes.  During  the  win- 
ter, when  hunger  drives  them  into  the  lower  districts,  they  are  frequently  ahoti 
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bnt  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  them ;  for,  though  indispenaable  to  the 
Id^lander,  Uiey  are  quite  BaperflnoaB  Id  Iceland,  which  is  too  ragged  and  too 
mnch  intersected  by  Btreama  to  admit  of  aledging.  They  are,  in  fact,  generally 
considered  as  a  nuisance,  as  they  eat  away  the  Icelandic  moss,  which  the  island- 
era  would  willingly  keep  for  their  own  use. 

The  Polar  bear  is  but  a  casual  visitor  in  Iceland.  About  a  dozen  oom« 
drifting  every  year  with  the  ice  from  Jan  Mayeu,  or  Spitzbcrgen,  to  the  north- 
em  shores.  Ravenous  with  hunger,  they  immediately  attack  the  first  herds 
they  meet  with ;  but  their  ravages  do  not  last  long,  for  the  neighborhood,  aris- 
ing in  arms,  soon  puts  an  end  to  their  existence. 

In  Iceland  the  ornithologist  finds  a  rich  field  for  his  favorite  study,  as  there 
are  no  less  than  eighty-two  different  species  of  indigenous  birds,  besides  twenty- 
<me  that  are  only  casual  visitors,  and  six  that  have  been  introduced  by  man. 

Ilie  swampy  grounds  in  the  interior  of  the  country  are  peopled  with  legions 
of  golden  and  Idng  plovers,  of  snipes  and  red-shanks  ;  the  lakes  abound  with 
swans,  ducks,  and  geese  of  various  kinds ;  the  snow-bunting  enlivens  the  soli- 
tude of  the  rocky  wilderness  with  his  lively  note,  and,  wherever  grass  grows, 
the  common  pipit  {AntAut  pratenais)  builds  its  neat  little  nest,  well  lined  with 
horsehair.  Like  the  lark,  he  rises  singing  from  the  ground,  and  frequently 
•nrprises  the  traveller  with  his  melodious  warbling,  which  sounds  doubly  sweet 
in  the  lifeless  waste. 

The  eider-duck  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  useful  birds  of  Iceland.  Its 
chief  breeding-places  are  small  flat  islands  on  various  partfl  of  the  coast,  where 
it  is  taf 6  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arctic  fox,  snch  as  Akurey,  Flatey,  and  Yidey, 
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which,  from  its  vicinity  to  Reykjavik,  is  freqneiitlf  virited  by  traveDere.    All 
these  breeding-places  are  private  property  and  several  have  been  for  centnnea 


in  Ihe  posseaaion  of  the  same  families,  wh  ch  thanks  to  the  birds  are  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  land.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  eideinluoks  are 
gurded  with  the  most  sedolons  oare.    Whoever  kills  one  is  obliged  to  pay  • 
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fine  of  thirty  dollars ;  and  the  Bcoreting  of 
SD  egg,  or  the  pocketing  of  a  few  downs,  ia 
ponished  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law.  The 
chief  occupation  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  ^ed 
proprietor  of  Videy,  who  dwells  alone  on  the 
islet,  is  to  examine  through  his  telescope  all 
I  the  boats  that  approach,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
,  there  are  no  guns  on  board.  During  the 
breeding  season  no  one  is  allowed  to  land 
'  without  his  special  permission,  and  all  noise, 
ebouting,  or  load  speaking  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited. But,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  we 
are  informed  by  recent  travellers  that  latterly  the  greater  part  of  the  dncks  of 
Videy  have  been  tempted  to  leave  their  old  quarters  for  the  neighboring  Engey, 
whose  proprietor  hit  upon  the  plan  of  laying  hay  upon  the  strand,  so  as  to  afford 
^m  greater  facilities  for  nest-bnilding.  The  eider-down  ia  easily  collected,  as  the 
birds  are  qnite  tame.  The  female  having  laid  five  or  six  pale  greenish-olive  eggs, 
in  a  nest  thickly  lined  with  her  beautiful  down,  the  collectors,  after  carefully  re- 
moving the  bird,  rob  the  neat  of  ita  contents,  after  which  they  replace  hor.  She 
then  begins  to  lay  afresh,  though  thia  time  only  three  or  four  eggs,  and  again 
has  recourse  to  the  down  on  her  body.  But  her  greedy  persecutors  once  more 
rifle  her  nest,  and  oblige  her  to  line  it  for  the  third  time.  Now,  however,  her 
own  stock  of  down  is  exhausted,  and  with  a  plaintive  voice  she  calls  her  mate  to 
her  assistance,  who  willingly  plucks  the  soft  feathers  from  hia  breast  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  If  the  cruel  robbery  be  again  repeated,  which  in  former  times 
was  frequently  the  case,  the  poor  eider-duck  abandons  the  spot,  never  to  return, 
and  seeks  for  a  new  home  where  she  may  indulge  her  maternal  instinct  undis- 
tnrbed. 

Mr,  Shepherd  thus  describes  his  visit  to  Vigr,  in  tlie  Isafjardardjup,  one  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  eider-duck  in  the  north  of  Iceland :  "  As  the  island 
was  approached,  we  could  see  flocks  upon  flocks  of  the  sacred  birds,  and  could 
hear  their  cooings  at  a  great  distance.  We  landed  on  a  rocky  wave-worn  shore, 
against  which  the  waters  scarcely  rippled,  and  set  off  to  investigate  the  island. 
The  shore  was  the  most  wonderful  ornithological  sight  conceivable.  The  ducks 
and  their  nests  were  everywhere  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  alarming.  Great 
brown  ducks  sat  upon  their  ncats  in  masses,  and  at  every  sl#p  started  up  from 
under  our  feet.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  avoided  treading  on  some  of 
the  nest£.  The  island  being  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  the  oppo- 
Mte  shore  was  soon  reached.  On  the  coast  was  a  wall  built  of  large  stones, 
jast  above  the  high-water  level,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  of  considerable 
thickness.  At  the  bottom,  on  both  sides  of  it,  altentate  stones  had  been  left 
out,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  sqiiare  compartments  for  the  ducks  to  make  their 
nests  in.  Almost  every  compartment  was  occupied  ;  and,  as  we  walked  along 
the  shore,  a  long  line  of  ducks  flew  out  one  after  another.  The  surface  of  the 
water  also  was  perfectly  white  with  drakes,  who  welcomed  their  brown  wive« 
with  loud  and  clamorous  cooing.    When  we  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  we  were 
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oordiallj  welcomed  by  its  mistress.  The  house  itself  was  a  great  marvel 
The  earthem  wall  that  surrounded  it  and  the  window  embrasures  were  occu- 
pied by  ducks.  On  the  ground,  the  house  was  fringed  with  ducks.  On  the 
tarfnslopes  of  the  roof  we  could  see  ducks ;  and  a  duck  sat  in  the  scraper. 

'*  A  grassy  bank  close  by  had  been  cut  into  square  patches  like  a  chess- 
board (a  square  of  turf  of  about  eighteen  inches  being  removed,  and  a  hollow 
made),  and  all  were  filled  with  ducks.  A  windmill  was  infested,  and  so  were 
all  the  outhouses,  mounds,  rocks,  and  crevices.  The  ducks  were  everywhere. 
Many  of  them  were  so  tame  that  we  could  stroke  them  on  their  nests ;  and  the 
good  lady  told  us  that  there  was  scarcely  a  duck  on  the  island  which  would 
not  allow  her  to  take  its  eggs  without  flight  or  fear.  When  she  first  became 
possessor  of  the  island,  the  produce  of  down  from  the  ducks  was  not  more 
than  fifteen  pounds'  weight  in  the  year,  but,  under  her  careful  nurture  of  twenty 
years,  it  had  risen  to  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  annually.  It  requires  about 
one  pound  and  a  half  to  make  a  coverlet  for  a  single  bed,  and  the  down  is 
worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  per  pound.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  taken 
and  pickled  for  winter  consumption,  one  or  two  only  being  left  to  hatch." 

Though  not  so  important  as  the  eider,  the  other  members  of  the  duck 
family  which  during  the  summer  season  enliven  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Ice- 
land are  very  serviceable.  On  the  Myvatn,  or  Gnat  Lake,  one  of  their  chief 
places  of  resort,  the  eggs  of  the  long-tailed  duck,  the  wild  duck,  the  scoter,  the 
conmion  goosander,  the  red-breasted  merganser,  the  scaup-duck,  etc.,  and  other 
anserines  are  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
winter,  closely  packed  in  a  fine  gray  volcanic  sand. 

The  wild  swan  is  frequently  shot  or  caught  for  his  feathers,  which  bring  in 
many  a  dollar  to  the  fortunate  huntsman.  This  noble  bird  frequents  both  the 
salt  and  brackish  waters  along  the  coast  and  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  where 
it  is  seen  either  in  single  pairs  or  congregated  in  large  flocks.  To  build  its 
nest,  which  is  said  to  resemble  closely  that  of  the  flamingo,  being  a  large 
mound,  composed  of  mud,  rushes,  grass,  and  stones,  with  a  cavity  at  top  lined 
with  soft  down,  it  retires  to  some  solitary,  uninhabited  spot.  Much  has  been 
said  in  ancient  times  of  the  singing  of  the  swan,  and  the  beauty  of  its  dying 
notes ;  but,  in  truth,  the  voice  of  the  swan  is  very  loud,  shrill,  and  harsh,  though 
when  high  in  the  air,  and  modulated  by  the  winds,  the  note  or  whoop  of  an 
assemblage  of  them  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  It  has  a  peculiar  charm  in 
the  unfrequented  wastes  of  Iceland,  where  it  agreeably  interrupts  the  profound 
silence  that  reigns  around. 

The  raven,  one  of  the  commonest  land-birds  in  Iceland,  is  an  object  of  aver- 
won  to  the  islanders,  as  it  not  only  seizes  on  their  young  lambs  and  eider-ducks, 
but  also  commits  great  depredations  among  the  fishes  laid  out  to  dry  upon  the 
shore.  Poles  to  which  dead  ravens  are  attached,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
living,  are  frequently  seen  in  the  meadows ;  and  the  Icelander  is  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  he  has  succeeded  in  shooting  a  raven.  This,  however,  is  no  easy 
task,  as  no  bird  is  more  cautious,  and  its  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  those  of  the  eagle. 
Of  all  Icelandic  birds,  the  raven  breeds  the  earliest,  laying  about  the  middle  of 
March  its  five  or  six  pale-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown,  in  the  inaccessible 
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grown  to  s  good  rize,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  old  ones  in  oonning. 

In  tlie  ^oomj  Soindin&Tiui  myihcAogy  die  raven  oocnpiea  a  rank  equal  to 
that  of  the  ea^  in  the  more  cbeerfol  faUa  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  dedl- 
fiMed  to  Odin,  vho,  as  the  traditional  tustoiy  of  Iceland  informs  as,  bad  two 
Tvma,  vbiuh  were  let  loose  every  morning  to  gather  tidings  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  world,  and  which  on  retaining  in  the  evening  perched  apon  Odin's 
Aoolders  to  whisper  the  news  in  ills  ear ;  the  name  of  one  was  Sugin,  or 
■piiit ;  cf  the  other,  Mumin,  or  memory.  Even  now  many  Baperstdtloas  no- 
tions remua  attached  to  the  raven ;  for  the  Icelanders  believe  this  bird  to  be 
not  only  acqaainted  with  what  is  going  on  at  a  distance,  bat  also  with  what  is 
to  h^>pen  in  fntare,  and  are  convinced  that  it  fbretells  when  any  of  the  fomily 
is  aboat  to  die,  by  perching  on  the  roof  of  tlie  house,  or  wheelmg  roond  m  the 
tar  with  a  eontjoaal  cry,  varying  ita  voice  in  a  singular  and  melodious  manner. 
The  whitO'tfuled  sea-eagle  is  not  nncommon  in  Iceland,  where  he  stands  in 
evil  repute  Bgakidnapper  of  lambs  and  eider-ducks.  He  is  sometimes  found 
dead  in  the  nets  of  the  fishermen ;  for,  pouncing  upon  a  haddock  or  salmon,  he 
gets  entangled  in  the  meshes,  and  is  unable  to  extricate  himself.  The  skins  of 
the  bird,  which  seems  to  attain  a  larger  size  than  in  Gtreat  Britain,  most  likely 
from  bong  less  disturbed  by  man,  are  sold  at  Reykjavik  and  Akoreyre  for  frcon 
three  to  uz  rix-doUars. 

The  jyrfaloon  (Fateo  gyrfdko),^eaeniBj 
considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  beanti* 
ful  of  the  felcon  tribe,  has  itA  head-quarters 
in  Iceland.  As  long  as  the  noble  sport  of 
falconry  wag  in  foshion,  for  which  it  was 
highly  esteemed,  the  trade  in  falcons  was 
worth  from  2000  to  3000  rix-dollars  annually 
to  the  islanders,  and  even  now  high  prices 
are  pdd  for  it  by  English  amatears. 
/*  .^B^^^9^^^^^A^  '^^  rarest  bird  of  Iceland,  if  not  entirdy 
'  ^BtKFi  ^ Jx^^^^^^  extinct,  is  the  Giantank,  or  Geirfngl.  Hie 
last  pair  was  caught  about  seventeen  years 
ago  near  the  Geirfaglaskers,  a  group  of  sol- 
itary rocks  to  the  south  of  the  Westmaa 
Isles,  it«  only  known  habitat  besides  sonw 
similar  oliffs  on  the  north-eastern  coast 
•na  mauatm.  Since  that  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  seoi 

by  some  fishermen ;  but  this  testimony  is  extremely  doabtfol,  and  the  question 
of  its  existence  can  only  be  solved  by  a  visit  to  the  Geirfaglaskers  themselves 
— 4n  undertaking  which,  if  practicable  at  all,  is  attended  with  extreme  difficulty 
and  danger,  as  these  rocks  are  completely  isolated  in  the  sea,  which  even  in 
oahn  weather  breaks  with  such  violence  t^ainst  their  abrupt  dedivitiee  that 
for  years  it  most  be  absolutely  impossible  to  approach  them. 

In  1SS8  two  English  naturalists  determined  at  least  to  make  the  attempt, 
nd  aetded  for  a  leaaon  in  ■  imall  hamlet  on  the  nughboring  ooaat^  eager  t* 
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oeize  the  first  opportunity  for  storming  the  Geirfugrs  stronghold.  They  wait- 
ed for  several  months,  but  in  vain,  the  stormy  summer  being  more  than  osually 
unfavorable  for  their  nndertaldng ;  and  thej  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  the 
north,  whither  they  had  sent  an  Icelandic  student  specially  instmcted  for  tbe 
purpose.  The  giant^auk  is  three  feet  high,  an  1  has  a  black  bill  four  inches  and 
a  quarter  long,  both  mandibles  being  crossed  i  bUquely  with  several  ridgea  and 
furrows.  Its  wings  are  mere  stumps,  like  tl  ise  of  the  Antarctic  pengnins. 
Thirty  pounds  have  been  paid  for  its  egg,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Enfopean  bird ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  the  price  the  Zoological  Society 
would  pay  for  a  live  bird,  if  this  truly  "  rara  avis  "  could  still  be  found. 

The  waters  of  Iceland  abound  with  excellent  fish,  which  not  only  supply  the 
fslanders  with  a  great  part  of  their  food  and  furnish  them  with  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  exportation,  but  also  attract  a  number  of  foreign  seamen. 
Thns  about  300  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  fishing-sloops,  manned  with  crews 
amounting  in  all  to  7000  men,  annually  make  their  appearance  on  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  Iceland,  particularly  those  of  the  Guldbringe  Syssel,  or 
gold-bringing  country:  thus  named,  not  from  any  evidence  of  the  precious 
metal,  but  from  the  golden  cod-har^■ests  reaped  on  its  shores.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  English  fishing-smacks  yearly  visit  the  northern  coast.  When  they 
have  obtained  a  good  cargo  they  run  to  Shetland  to  discharge  it,  and  return 
Vgain  for  more. 

The  Icelandic  fishing-season,  which  begins  in  February  and  ends  in  June, 
occupies  one-half  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  come  flocking  to 
the  west,  even  from  the  remotest  districts  of  the  north  and  east,  to  partake  of 
the  rich  harvest  of  the  seas.  Many  thus  travel  for  more  than  200  miles  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  while  the  storm  howls  over  the  naked  waste,  and  the  pale  sun 
•caroely  dispels  for  a  few  hours  the  darkness  of  the  night  In  every  hut  where 
they  tarry  on  the  road  they  are  welcome,  Bad  hare  but  rarely  to  pay  for  tlieir 
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eDtertainment,  for  hospitality  is  still  reokcmed  a  duty  in  Iceland.  On 
the  fishing-station,  an  agreement  is  socm  made  with  the  proprietor  of  a  boat 
They  nsoally  engage  to  assist  in  fishing  from  Febroaiy  12  to  May  12,  and  re- 
ceive in  retnm  a  share  of  the  fish  which  they  help  to  catch,  besides  forty 
pounds  of  flour  and  a  daily  allowance  of  sour  curds,  or  ^  skier.'* 

All  the  men  belonging  to  a  boat  generally  live  in  the  same  damp  and  nar- 
row hut.  At  daybreak  they  launch  f orth|  to  brave  for  many  hours  the  inelemi- 
endes  of  the  weather  and  the  sea,  and  while  engaged  in  their  hard  day's  work 
thttr  sole  refreshment  is  the  cheering  of  tobacco  or  a  mouthful  of  skier.  On 
returning  to  their  comfortless  hut,  their  supper  conusts  of  the  fishes  of  inferior 
quality  they  may  have  caught,  or  of  the  heads  of  the  cod  or  ling,  which  are  too 
valuable  for  their  own  consumption.  These  are  split  open  and  hung  upon  lines, 
or  exposed  on  the  shore  to  the  cold  wind  and  the  hot  sun ;  this  renders  them 
perfectly  hard,  and  they  keep  good  for  years.  In  this  dried  state  the  cod  is 
called  stockfish.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  migratory  fishermen  return  to 
their  homes,  leaving  their  fish  which  are  not  yet  quite  dry  to  the  care  of  the 
fishermen  dwelling  on  the  spot.  Towards  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  horses 
have  so  far  recovered  from  their  long  winter's  fast  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  load, 
they  come  back  to  fetch  their  stockfish,  which  they  convey  either  to  their  own 
homes  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  families,  or  to  the  nearest  port  for  the 
pvnpose  of  bartering  it  against  other  articles.  Haddocks,  flatfish,  and  herrings 
are  also  very  abundant  in  the  Icelandic  seas ;  and  along  the  northern  and  north* 
western  coasts  the  basking  shark  is  largely  fished  for  all  the  summer.  Strong 
hooks  baited  with  mussels  or  pieces  of  fish,  and  attached  to  chains  anchored  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  serve  for  the  capture  of  this  monster,  which  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  size  to  the  white  shark,  though  not  nearly  so  for- 
midable, as  it  rarely  attacks  man.  The  skin  serves  for  making  sandals ;  the 
coarse  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  islanders,  whom  necessity  has  taught  not  to  be  over- 
nice  in  their  food;  and  the  liver,  the  most  valuable  part,  is  stewed  for  the  sake 
of  itsoiL 

"  We  had  observed,"  says  Mr.  Shepherd, "  that  the  horrible  smell  which  in- 
fested Jsa-fjordr  varied  in  intensity  as  we  approached  or  receded  from  a  cer^ 
tain  black-looking  building  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town.  On  investigating 
this  building,  we  discovered  that  the  seat  of  the  smell  was  to  be  found  in  a 
mass  of  putrid  sharks'  livers,  part  of  which  were  undergoing  a  process  of  stew- 
ing in  a  huge  copper.  It  was  a  noisome  green  mass,  fearful  to  contemplate. 
The  place  was  endurable  only  for  a  few  seconds ;  yet  dirty-lookiDg  men  stirred 
up  the  mass  with  long  poles,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  reeking  vapors." 

The  salmon  of  Iceland,  which  formerly  remained  undisturbed  by  the  phleg- 
matio  inhabitants,  are  now  caught  in  large  numbers  for  the  British  market.  A 
small  river  bearing  the  significant  name  of  Laxaa,  or  Salmon  River,  has  been 
rented  for  the  trifling  sum  of  £100  a  year  by  an  English  company,  which  senda 
every  spring  its  agents  to  the  spot  well  provided  with  the  best  fishing  appara- 
tus. The  captured  fish  are  unmediately  boiled,  and  hermetically  packed  in  tin 
boxes,  so  that  they  can  be  eaten  in  London  almost  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 
been  caught. 
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The  mineral  kingdom  contributes  bat  little  to  the  prosperity  of  Icdand.  It 
affords  neither  metals,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  rock-salt,  nor  coal ;  for  the  seams 
of  ^  surturbrand,"  or  ^^  lignite,''  found  here  and  there,  are  too  unimportant  to 
be  worked.  The  solfataras  of  Krisuvik  and  Husavik,  though  extremely  inter- 
esting to  the  geologist,  likewise  furnish  sulphur  in  too  impure  a  condition  or 
too  thinly  scattered  to  afford  any  prospect  of  being  worked  with  success,  not 
to  mention  the  vast  expense  of  transport  over  the  almost  impassable  lava-tracks 
that  separate  them  from  the  nearest  ports.  In  1839-40,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  monopoly  granted  by  the  Neapolitan  Gk>vemment  to  a  French  company, 
sulphur  had  risen  to  more  than  three  times  its  usual  price,  Mr.  Knudsen,  an  en- 
terprising Danish  merchant,  undertook  to  work  the  mines  of  Ejisuvik,  but  even 
then  it  would  not  answer. 

In  1859,  a  London  company,  founded  by  Mr.  Bushby, — ^who  having  explored 
the  sulphur  districts,  had  rabed  great  expectations  on  what  he  considered  their 
dormant  wealth, — ^renewed  the  attempt,  but  after  a  year's  trial  it  was  aban- 
doned as  perfectly  hopeless.  The  ^'  solfataras  of  Iceland,"  says  Professor  Sar- 
torius  of  Waltershausen,  ^^  can  not  compete  with  those  of  Sicily,  where  more 
sulphur  is  wantonly  wasted  and  trodden  under  foot  than  all  Iceland  possesses. 
While  the  '^  Kamars"  of  the  north,  which  are  far  richer  than  those  of  Krisuvik, 
annually  furnish  scarcely  more  than  ten  tons,  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily  pro- 
duce at  least  60,000,  and,  if  necessary,  could  easily  export  double  the  quantity." 

As  coal  is  too  expensive  a  fuel  for  any  but  the  rich  in  the  small  sea-port 
towns,  and  peat,  though  no  doubt  abundantly  scattered  over  the  island,  is  dug 
only  in  a  few  places,  the  majority  of  the  people  make  use  of  singular  substi- 
tutes. The  commonest  is  dried  cow's  and  sheep's  dung;  but  many  a  poor 
fisherman  lacks  even  this  *^  spicy "  material,  and  is  fain  to  use  the  bones  of 
animals,  the  skeletons  of  fishes  or  dried  sea-birds,  which,  with  a  stoical  con- 
tempt for  his  olfactory  organs,  he  bums,  feathers  and  all.  There  is,  however, 
no  want  of  fuel  in  those  privileged  spots  where  drift-wood  is  found,  and  here 
the  lava  hearth  of  the  islander  cheerfully  blazes  either  with  the  pine  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  kindly  Polar  currents  from  the  Siberian  forests,  or  with  some 
tropical  trunk,  wafted  by  the  Gulf  Stream  over  the  Atlantic  to  his  northern 
home. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORY  OF  ICELASD. 

Dbeonrr<'tl>'I*'*°db7KiddadrinS61.—G«rilaT.—Flokior  the  Ravens.— Ingots  and  Ldf— UIUA 
tbeLawgiTer.— Tha  Althing.— Thingvalli.— Introduciion  of  Chrtitianitj- into  the  IsUnd,— Frederick 
Iha  Saxon  and  TboTWotdtheTnvtller.—Thingbnnd.— Golden  Afre  of  Icelandic  Utenturo. — Snottt 
Starleaon— -The  laland  mbmlU  to  Hakon,  King  of  Norway.  In  1254.— Lont;  Seriei  of  Calamltiel.— 
Gnat  EnpOOD  of  tbe  Skapta  Jskul  in  1T83.— Commercial  Munopol;.— Better  Tiioe*  in  Fnxpeot 

'T^HE  Norse  vildngs  were,  as  is  well  known,  the  boldest  oi  navigators.  They 
-^  possessed  neither  the  sextant  nor  the  compass ;  they  had  neither  charts 
nor  chronometers  to  giude  them ;  bat  trusting  solely  to  fortune,  and  to  their 
own  indomitable  conmge,  they  fearlessly  laanched  forth  into  the  vast  ocean. 
Many  of  these  intrepid  corsairs  were  no  donbt  lost  on  their  adventurous  ezpe- 
ditiona,  but  freqaently  a  favorable  cbance  rewarded  their  temerity,  either  with 
wme  rich  booty  or  some  more  glorions  discovery, 

ThoB  in  tbe  year  661,Naddodr,a  Norwegian  pirate,  while  sailing  from  hia 
udve  ooait  to  the  Faeroe  Islands,  was  drifted  by  contrary  winds  far  to  the 
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north.  For  several  days  no  land  was  visible — ^nothing  bnt  an  interminabte 
waste  of  waters;  when  suddenly  the  snow>clad  mountains  of  Iceland  were  seen 
to  rise  above  the  mists  of  the  ocean.  Soon  after  Naddodr  landed  with  part  of 
his  crew,  but  discovered  no  traces  of  man  in  the  desert  country.  The  viking 
tarried  but  a  short  time  on  this  unpromising  coast,  on  which  he  bestowed  the 
appropriate  name  of  Snowland. 

Three  years  later,  Gkirdar,  another  northern  freebooter,  while  sailing  to  the 
Hebrides,  was  likewise  driven  by  stormy  weather  to  Iceland.  He  was  the  first 
circumnavigator  of  the  island,  which  he  called,  after  himself,  Gkirdar's  holm,  or 
the  island  of  Grardar.  On  his  return  to  his  native  port^  he  gave  his  countrymen 
■o  flattering  an  account  of  the  newly-discovered  land,  that  Floki,  a  famous  vi- 
king, resolved  to  settle  there.  Trusting  to  the  augury  of  birds,  Floki  took  with 
him  three  ravens  to  direct  him  on  his  way.  Having  sailed  a  certain  distance 
beyond  the  Faeroe  Islands,  he  gave  liberty  to  one  of  them,  which  immediately 
returned  to  the  land.  Proceeding  onward,  he  loosed  the  second,  which,  after 
circling  for  a  few  minutes  round  the  ship,  again  settled  on  its  cage,  as  if  terri- 
fied by  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  sea.  The  third  bird,  on  obtaining  his  lib. 
erty  a  few  days  later,  proved  at  length  a  faithful  pilot,  and  flying  direct  to  the 
north,  conducted  Floki  to  Iceland.  As  the  sea-king  entered  the  broad  bay 
which  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  huge  Sn^ells  J5kul,  and  on  the  right  by 
the  bold  promontory  of  the  Guldbringe  Syssel,  Faxa,  one  of  his  companions,  re- 
marked that  a  land  with  such  noble  features  must  needs  be  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. To  reward  him  for  this  remark,  which  flattered  the  vanity  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  leader,  the  bay  was  immediately  named  Faxa  Fiord,  as  it  is  still  call- 
ed to  the  present  day.  The  new  colonists,  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  fish 
they  found  in  the  bay,  built  their  huts  on  the  borders  of  a  small  outlet,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  Rafna  Fiord,  or  the  Raven's  Frith ;  but  as  they  neglected 
to  make  hay  for  the  winter,  the  horses  and  cattle  they  had  brought  with  them 
died  of  want.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  Floki  returned  home  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  and,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  an  unsuccessful  settler, 
gave  his  countrymen  but  a  dismal  account  of  Iceland,  as  he  definitely  named  it. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  forbidding  description,  the  political  disturbances  which 
took  place  about  this  time  in  Norway  led  to  the  final  colonization  of  the  island« 
Harold  Haarfager,  or  the  Fair-haired,  a  Scandinavian  yarl,  having  by  violence 
and  a  successful  policy  reduced  all  his  brother-yarls  to  subjection,  first  consoli- 
dated their  independent  domains  into  one  realm,  and  made  himself  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  country.  Many  of  his  former  equals  submitted  to  his  yoke ; 
but  others,  animated  by  that  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  innate  in  men  who 
for  many  generations  have  known  no  superior,  preferred  seeking  a  new  home 
across  the  ocean  to  an  ignominious  vassalage  under  the  detested  Harold.  In- 
golfr  and  his  cousin  Leif  were  the  first  of  these  high-minded  nobles  that  emi- 
grated (869-870)  to  Iceland. 

On  approaching  the  southern  coast,  Ingolf r  cast  the  sacred  pillars  belonging 
to  his  former  dwelling  into  the  water,  and  vowed  to  establish  himself  on  the 
•pot  to  which  they  should  be  wafted  by  the  waves.  His  pious  intentions  were 
for  the  time  frustrated,  as  a  sudden  squall  separated  him  from  his  penates,  and 
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foroed  him  to  locate  himself  on  a  neighboring  promontory,  which  to  this  day 
bears  the  name  of  Ingolfrshofde.  Here  he  sojourned  three  years,  mitil  the  fol- 
lowers he  had  sent  out  in  quest  of  the  missing  pillars  at  length  brought  him  the 
joyful  news  that  they  had  been  found  on  the  beach  of  the  present  site  of  Reyk- 
javik, whither,  in  obedience  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  divine  summons,  he 
instantly  removed.  Ingolfr's  friend  and  relative  Leif  was  shortly  after  assas- 
sinated by  some  Irish  slaves  whom  he  bad  captured  in  a  predatory  descent  on 
the  Hibernian  coast.  The  surviving  chieftain  deplored  the  loss  of  his  kinsman, 
lamenting  **  that  so  valiant  a  man  should  fall  by  such  villains,''  but  found  conso- 
lation by  killing  the  murderers  and  annexing  the  lands  of  their  victim.  When, 
in  course  of  time,  he  himself  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  requested  to  be  bur- 
ied on  a  hill  overlooking  the  fiord,  that  from  that  elevated  site  his  spirit  might 
have  a  better  view  of  the  land  of  which  he  was  the  first  inhabitant. 

Such  are  the  chronicles  related  in  the  ^'  Landnama  Bok,"  or  '^  Book  of  Occu- 
pation," one  of  the  earliest  records  of  Icelandic  history. 

Ingolf r  and  his  companions  were  soon  followed  by  other  emigrants  desirous 
of  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Haarfager,  who  at  first  favored  a  move- 
ment that  removed  far  beyond  the  sea  so  many  of  his  turbulent  opponents,  but 
subsequently,  alarmed  at  the  drain  of  population,  or  desirous  of  profiting  by  the 
exodus,  levied  a  fine  of  four  ounces  of  silver  on  all  who  left  his  dominions  to 
settle  in  Iceland.  Yet  such  were  the  attractions  which  the  island  at  that  time 
presented,  that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  not  half  a  century  elapsed  before  all  its 
inhabitable  parts  were  occupied,  not  only  by  Norwegians,  but  also  by  settlers 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Norwegians  brought  with  them  their  language  and  idolatry,  their  cus- 
toms and  historical  records,  which  the  other  colonists,  but  few  in  numbers,  were 
compelled  to  adopt.  At  first  the  udal,  or  free  land-hold  system  of  their  own 
country,  was  in  vigor,  but  every  leader  of  a  band  of  emigrants  being  chosen,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  as  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  district  occupied  by 
himself  and  companions,  speedily  paved  the  way  for  a  demi-feudal  system  of 
vassalage  and  subservience.  As  the  arrival  of  new  settlers  rendered  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  more  valuable,  endless  contests  between  these  petty  chiefs 
arose  for  the  better  pastures  and  fisheries.  To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  an- 
archy, so  injurious  to  the  common  weal,  Ulfliot  the  Wise  was  commissioned  to 
frame  a  code  of  laws,  which  the  Icelanders,  by  a  single  simultaneous  and  peace- 
ful effort,  accepted  as  their  future  constitution. 

The  island  was  now  divided  into  four  provinces  and  twelve  districts.  Each 
district  had  its  own  judge,  and  its  own  popular  "  Thing,"  or  assembly ;  but  the 
national  will  was  embodied  and  represented  by  the  "Althing,"  or  supreme 
parliament  of  Iceland,  which  annually  met  at  Thingvalla,  under  an  elective  pres- 
ident, or  "  Logmathurman,"  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  northern  republic. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxeraa,  where  the  rapid  stream,  after  forming  a 
magnificent  cascade,  rushes  into  the  lake  of  Thingvalla,  lies  the  spot  where,  for 
many  a  century,  freemen  met  to  debate,  while  despotic  barbarians  still  reigned 
over  the  milder  regions  of  Europe.  Isolated  on  all  sides  by  deep  volcanic 
chasms,  which  some  great  revolution  of  nature  has  rent  in  the  vast  lava-field 
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around,  and  embosomed  in  a  wide  circle  of  black  precipitons  hills,  the  aituatjos 
<^  Tbingralla  is  extremely  romantic,  but  the  naked  dark-colored  rocks,  and  the 
trues  of  subterranean  fire  viBible  on  every  «de,  impart  a  stem  melancholy  tA 
the  scene.  The  lake,  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  the  island,  is  about  thirty 
nules  in  circumference ;  its  boundaries  hare  undergone  many  changes,  espcoal* 
iy  during  the  earthquakes  of  the  past  century,  when  its  northern  margin  col- 
lapsed, while  the  opposite  one  was  raised.  The  depth  of  its  crystal  waters  ia 
very  great,  and  in  its  centre  rise  two  small  crater-islands,  the  result  of  some  nn- 
known  eruption.  The  mount^ns  on  its  Boutfa  bank  bare  a  picturesque  appear^ 
anoe,  and  large  volumes  of  steam  issuing  from  several  hot  sources  on  their 
^des  prove  that,  though  all  bo  tranquil  now,  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  extinot 
Only  a  few  traces  of  the  ancient  Althing  are  left — three  small  mounds,  where 
■at  in  state  the  chiefs  and  judges  of  the  land — for  as  the  assembly  used  to  pitch 
th^  tents  on  the  borders  of  the  stream,  and  the  deliberations  were  held  in  the 
open  air,  there  are  no  imposing  ruins  to  bear  witness  to  a  glorious  past.  But 
though  all  architectural  pomp  be  absent,  the  scene  hallowed  by  the  recollectiona 
of  a  thousand  years  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  traveller.  The  great  features 
of  nature  are  the  same  as  when  the  freemen  of  Iceland  assembled  to  settle  the 
ftfEidrs  of  tbdr  little  world ;  but  the  raven  now  croaks  where  the  orator  appealed 
to  the  reason  or  the  passions  of  his  audience,  and  the  sheep  of  the  neighboring 
pastor  crop  undisturbed  the  grass  of  desecrated  Thingvalla. 

Mr.  Rosa  Browne  thus  describee  the  scene :  "  After  a  slight  repast  I  walked 
out  to  take  a  look  at  the  LCgbei^,  or  Rock  of  Laws,  which  is  ntnated  about 
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liAlf  a  nule  from  the  church.  This  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  objects  of  historical 
assodation  in  loehuidy  the  most  interesting.  It  was  here  the  judges  tried  crim- 
inals, pronomiced  judgments,  and  executed  their  stem  decrees.  On  a  small  pla- 
teau of  IsLXfLj  separated  from  the  general  mass  by  a  profound  abyss  on  every 
side,  save  a  narrow  nedk  barely  wide  enough  for  a  foothold,  the  famous  '^  Thing  '* 
assembled  once  a  year,  and«  secured  from  intrusion  in  their  deliberations  by  the 
terrible  chasm  around,  passed  laws  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  people.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  guard  the  causeway  by  which  they  entered ;  all  other  sides 
wore  well  protected  by  the  encircling  moat,  which  varies  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  width,  and  is  half  filled  with  water.  The  total  depth  to  the  bottom, 
wbioh  is  distinctly  visible  through  the  crystal  pool,  must  be  sixty  or  seventy 
feet.  Into  this  yawning  abyss  the  unhappy  criminals  were  cast,  with  stones 
around  their  necks,  and  many  a  long  day  did  they  lie  beneath  the  water,  a 
ghastly  spectacle  for  the  crowd  that  peered  at  them  over  the  precipice. 
AU  was  now  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Eight  centuries  had  passed,  and  yet 
the  strange  scenes  that  had  taken  place  here  were  vividly  before  me.  I 
could  imagine  the  gathering  crowds,  the  rising  hum  of  voices ;  the  pause, 
the  shriek,  and  plunge  ,*  the  low  murmur  of  horror,  and  then  the  stem  wam*- 
ing  of  the  lawgivers  and  the  gradual  dispersing  of  the  multitude.  The  di' 
mensions  of  the  plateau  are  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  length  by  an  aver^ 
age  of  sixty  or  eighty  in  width.  The  surface  is  now  covered  with  a  fine 
coating  of  sod  and  grass^  and  furnishes  good  pasturage  for  the  sheep  belong- 
ing  to  the  pastor.'' 

Christianity  was  first  preached  in  Iceland  about  the  year  981,  by  Friedrich,  a 
Saxon  bishop,  to  whom  Thorwald  the  traveller,  an  Icelander,  acted  as  inter- 
preter. Thorwald  having  been  treated  with  great  severity  by  his  father,  Ko- 
dran,  had  fled  to  Denmark,  where  he  had  been  converted  by  Friedrich.  He 
returned  with  the  pious  bishop  to  his  paternal  home,  where  the  solemn  service 
of  the  Christians  made  some  impression  on  Kodran,  but  still  the  obstinate  pa- 
gan could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  his  ancient  gods.  "  He  must  be- 
lieve," said  he, "  the  word  of  his  own  priest,  who  was  wont  to  give  him  excel- 
lent advice."  "  Well,  then,"  replied  Thorwald,  "  this  venerable  man  whom  I 
have  brought  to  thy  dwelling  is  weak  and  mfirm,  while  thy  well-fed  priest  is 
full  of  vigor.  Wilt  thou  believe  in  the  power  of  our  God  if  the  bishop  drives 
him  hence  ?"  Friedrich  now  cast  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  on  the  priest,  which 
immediately  burnt  deep  holes  into  his  skin,  so  that  he  fled,  uttering  dreadful 
curses.  After  this  convincing  proof,  Kodran  adopted  the  Christian  faith.  But 
persuasion  and  miracles  acted  too  slowly  for  the  fiery  Thorwald,  who  would 
willingly  have  converted  all  Iceland  at  once  with  fire  and  sword.  His  sermons 
were  imprecations,  and  the  least  contradiction  roused  him  to  fury.  Unable  to 
bear  so  irascible  an  associate,  the  good  bishop  Friedrich,  giving  up  his  mission- 
ary labors,  returned  to  Saxony.  As  to  Thorwald,  his  restless  disposition  led 
him  to  far-distant  lands.  He  visited  Greece  and  Syria,  Jerusalem  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  ultimately  founded  a  convent  in  Russia,  where  he  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity. 

Soon  after  Thangbrand  was  sent  by  the  Norwegian  king,  Olaf  Truggeson,  as 
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missionaiy  to  Iceland.  His  method  of  conversion  appears  to  have  been  verjr 
like  that  of  his  erratic  predecessor ;  for  while  he  held  the  cross  in  one  hand,  he 
grasped  the  sword  with  the  other.  *'  Thangbrand,^'  says  an  ancient  chronicler, 
^  was  a  passionate,  ungovernable  person,  and  a  great  manslayer,  but  a  good 
scholar  and  clever.  He  was  two  years  in  Iceland,  and  was  the  death  of  three 
men  before  he  left  it.'^ 

Other  missionaries  of  a  more  evangelical  character  took  his  place,  and  proved 
by  their  success  that  mild  reasoning  is  frequently  a  far  more  effectual  means  of 
persuasion  than  brutal  violence.  They  made  a  great  number  of  proselytes,  and 
the  whole  island  was  now  divided  into  two  factions  ready  to  appeal  to  the 
sword  for  the  triumph  of  Christ  or  of  Odin.  But  before  coming  to  this  dread- 
ful extremity,  the  voice  of  reason  was  heard,  and  the  contending  parties  agreed 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Althing. 

The  assembly  met,  and  the  momentous  debate  was  proceeding,  when  sud- 
denly a  loud  crash  of  subterranean  thunder  was  heard,  and  the  earth  shook  un- 
der their  feet.  "  Listen !"  exclaimed  a  follower  of  Odin, "  and  beware  of  the 
anger  of  our  gods :  they  will  consume  us  with  their  fires,  if  we  venture  to  ques- 
tion their  authority."  The  Christian  party  hesitated  ;  but  their  confidence  was 
soon  restored  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  their  chief  orator,  Thorgeir,  who, 
pointing  to  the  lava-fields  around,  asked  with  whom  the  gods  were  angry  when 
these  rocks  were  melted  :  a  burst  of  eloquence  which  at  once  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Cross. 

The  new  faith  brought  with  it  a  new  spirit  of  intellectual  development,  which 
attained  its  highest  splendor  in  the  twelfth  century.  Classical  studies  were 
pursued  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  learned  Icelanders  travelled  to  Gennany  and 
France  to  extend  their  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Paris  or  Cologne.  The 
Icelandic  bards,  or  scalds,  were  renowned  throughout  all  Scandinavia ;  they  fre- 
quented the  courts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and.  Norway,  and  were  everywhere 
received  with  the  highest  honors. 

The  historians,  or  sagamen,  of  Iceland  were  no  less  renowned  than  its  scalds. 
They  became  the  annalists  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  world,  and  the  simplicity 
and  truth  by  which  their  works  are  distinguished  fully  justify  their  high  repu- 
tation. Among  the  many  remarkable  men  who  at  that  time  graced  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Arctic  isle,  Samund  Frode,  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Voluspa" 
(a  work  on  the  ancient  Icelandic  mythology)  and  the  "  Ilavamal "  (a  general 
chronicle  of  events  from  the  bc^^ning  of  the  world) ;  Are  Thorgilson,  whos« 
"  Landnama  Bok "  relates  with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  annals  of  his  native 
land  ;  and  Gissur,  who  about  the  year  1180  described  his  voyages  to  the  distant 
Orient,  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned ;  but  great  above  all  in  genius  and 
fame  was  Snorri  Sturleson,  the  Herodotus  of  the  North,  whose  eventful  life  and 
tragic  end  would  well  deserve  to  be  recounted  at  greater  length. 

Gifted  with  the  rarest  talents,  and  chief  of  the  most  powerful  family  of  the 
island,  Snorri  was  elected  in  1215  to  the  high  of&ce  of  Logmathurman ;  but  dis- 
gusting his  sturdy  countrymen  by  his  excessive  haughtiness,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  court  of  Hakon,  king  of  Norway.  During  this  exile  he  collected 
the  materials  for  his  justly  celebrated  ^^  Heimskringla,^'  or  Chronicle  of  the 
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Sngt  of  Norwi^.  Betnmmg  home  in  1221,  he  was  again  named  Logmafhnr- 
aun;  but  as  he  endeavored  to  pave  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  his  natiye 
euiuiUjf  to  the  Norwegian  realm,  his  foreign  intrigues  cansed  a  rising  against 
hiB  aathori^,  and  he  was  onoe  more  compelled  to  take  refage  in  Norway. 
Here  he  remained  several  years,  until  the  triumph  of  his  own  faction  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  &mily  estate  at  Reikholt,  where  he  was  murdered  on  a 
dark  September  night  in  the  year  1241.  Thus  perished  the  most  remarkable 
man  Iceland  ever  has  produced.  The  republic  itself  did  not  long  sunriye  hia 
bSL ;  for,  weary  of  the  interminable  feuds  of  their  chiefs,  the  people  voluntarily 
iabmitted  to  Hakon  in  1254,  and  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
rignaliaed  by  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  Norw^an  crown,  after  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  a  turbulent  but  glorious  independence. 

From  that  time  the  political  history  of  the  Icelanders  offers  but  littie  inter- 
csti  With  their  annexation  to  a  European  monarchy  perished  the  vigor,  rest- 
lessness, and  activity  which  had  characterized  their  forefathers ;  and  though 
the  Althing  still  met  at  Thingvalla,  the  national  spirit  had  fled.  It  was  still 
further  subdued  by  a  long  chain  of  calamities — ^plagues,  famines,  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  piratical  invasions — ^which,  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
devastated  the  land  and  decimated  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

In  1402  that  terrible  plague,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  under 
fhe  name  of  the  ''  Black  Death,^'  carried  off  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, and  was  followed  by  such  an  inclement  winter  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
cattle  in  the  island  died.  The  miseries  of  a  people  suffering  from  pestilence 
and  famine  were  aggravated  by  the  English  fishermen,  who,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Danish  government,  frequented  the  defenseless  coast  in  con- 
nderable  numbers,  and  were  in  fact  little  better  than  the  old  sea-robbers  who 
first  colonized  the  island,  plundering  and  burning  on  the  main,  and  holding  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  to  ransom.  Their  predatory  incursions  were  frequently  re- 
peated during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  the  distant  Mediterranean  sent 
its  Algerine  pirates  to  add  to  the  calamities  of  Iceland. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  ushered  in  by  the  small-pox,  which  carried  off 
sixteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  of  the  century — severe  win- 
ters following  in  rapid  succession — ^vast  numbers  of  cattle  died,  inducing  a  fam- 
ine that  again  swept  away  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Since  the  first  colonization  of  Iceland,  its  numerous  volcanoes  had  f  requentiy 
brought  ruin  upon  whole  districts — twenty-five  times  had  Hecla,  eleven  times 
K5tiagi&,  six  times  TrQlladyngja,  five  times  Oraefa,  vomited  forth  their  tor- 
rents of  molten  stone,  without  counting  a  number  of  submarine  volcanic  explo- 
riona,  or  where  the  plain  was  suddenly  rent  and  flames  and  ashes  burst  out  of 
the  earth;  but  the  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jdkul  in  1783  was  the  most  frightful 
vintation  ever  known  to  have  desolated  the  island.  The  preceding  winter  and 
spring  had  been  unusually  mild,  and  the  islanders  looked  forward  to  a  prosper- 
ooa  summer;  but  in  the  be^^ning  of  June  repeated  tremblings  of  the  earth, 
inoreafliDg  in  violence  from  day  to  day,  announced  that  the  subterranean  powers 
fliat  had  kmg  been  slumbering  under  the  icy  mantie  of  the  Skaptar  were  ready 
to  swakflu     An  .the  neighboring  peasants  abandoned  their  huts  and  ereoisd 
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tents  in  the  open  field,  anzioasly  awaiting  the  result  of  these  terrifio  warni>tgs. 
On  the  9th,  immense  pillars  of  smoke  collected  over  the  hill  country  toward  the 
north,  and,  rolling  down  in  a  southerly  direction,  covered  the  whole  district  of 
Sitha  with  darkness.  Loud  subterranean  thunders  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  innumerable  fire-spouts  were  seen  leaping  and  fiaring  through  the  dense 
canopy  of  smoke  and  ashes  that  enveloped  the  land.  The  heat  raging  in  the 
interior  of  the  volcano  melted  enormous  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  which  caused 
the  river  Skapta  to  rise  to  a  prodigious  height;  but  on  the  11th  torrents  of 
fire  usurped  the  place  of  water,  for  a  vast  lava-stream  breaking  forth  from  the 
mountains,  flowed  down  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  reaching  the  river,  a  tre- 
mendous conflict  arose  between  the  two  hostile  elements.  Though  the  channel 
was  six  hundred  feet  deep  and  two  hundred  feet  wide,  the  lava-flood  pouring 
down  one  fiery  wave  after  another  into  the  yawning  abyss,  ultimately  gained 
the  victory,  and,  blocking  up  the  stream,  overflowed  its  banks.  Crossing  the 
low  country  of  Medalland,  it  poured  into  a  great  lake,  which  after  a  few  days 
was  likewise  completely  filled  up,  and  having  divided  into  two  streams,  the  un- 
exhausted torrent  again  poured  on,  overflowing  in  one  direction  some  ancient 
lava-fields,  and  in  another  re-entering  the  channel  of  the  Skapta  and  leaping 
down  the  lofty  cataract  of  Stapaf oss.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  while  one  lava* 
flood  had  chosen  the  Skapta  for  its  bed,  another,  descending  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, was  working  similar  rum  along  the  banks  of  the  Hverfisfliot.  Whether 
the  same  crater  gave  birth  to  both,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  even  the  extent 
of  the  lava-flow  can  only  be  measured  from  the  spot  where  it  entered  the  in- 
habited districts.  The  stream  which  followed  the  direction  of  Skapta  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  about  fifty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  or  fifteen  at  its  great- 
est breadth ;  that  which  rolled  down  thie  Hverfisfliot,  at  forty  miles  in  length 
by  seven  in  breadth. 

Where  it  was  inclosed  between  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Skapta,  the 
lava  is  five  or  six  hundred  feet  thick,  but  as  soon  as  it  spread  out  into  the  plain 
its  depth  never  exceeded  one  hundred  feet.  The  eruption  of  sand,  ashes, 
pumice,  and  lava  continued  till  the  end  of  August,  when  at  length  the  vast  sub- 
terranean tumult  subsided. 

But  its  direful  effects  were  felt  for  a  long  time  after,  not  only  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  over  the  whole  of  Iceland,  and  added  many  a  mournful  page 
to  her  long  annals  of  sorrow.  For  a  'whole  year  a  dun  canopy  of  cinder-laden 
clouds  hung  over  the  unhappy  island.  Sand  and  ashes,  carried  to  an  enormous 
height  into  the  atmosphere,  spread  far  and.  wide,  and  overwhelmed  thousands^ 
of  acres  of  fertile  pasturage.  The  Faeroes,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Orkneys 
were  deluged  with  volcanic  dust  which  perceptibly  contaminated  even  the  skies 
of  England  and  Holland.  Mephitic  vapors  obscured  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  sulphurous  exhalations  tainted  both  the  grass  of  the  field  and  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  sea,  so  that  not  only  the  cattle  died  by  thousands, 
but  the  fish  also  perished  in  their  poisoned  element  The  unhealthy  air,  and 
the  want  of  food — ^for  hunger  at  last  drove  them  to  have  recourse  to  nntanned 
hides  and  old  leather — gave  rise  to  a  disease  resembling  scurvy  among  the  un- 
fortunate  loeUnders.     The  head  and  limbs  began  to  swell,  the  bones  seemed 
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to  be  distending.  Dreadful  cramps  forced  the  patient  to  strange  contortions. 
The  gams  loosened,  the  decomposed  blood  oozed  from  the  mouth  and  the  ulcer- 
ous skin,  and  a  few  days  of  torment  and  prostration  were  followed  by  death. 

In  many  a  secluded  vale  whole  families  were  swept  away,  and  those  that  es- 
caped the  scourge  had  hardly  strength  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

So  great  was  the  ruin  caused  by  this  one  eruption  that  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years  no  less  than  9336  men,  28,000  horses,  11,461  cattle,  and  190,000 
sheep— a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  island — were 
swept  away. 

After  this  dreadful  catastrophe  followed  a  long  period  of  volcanic  rest,  for 
the  next  eruption  of  the  Eyjafialla  did  not  take  place  before  1821.  A  twelfth 
eruption  of  E5tlugja  occurred  in  1823,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Ilecla  in  1845-46 ; 
and  ultimately  the  thirteenth  of  EOtlugja  in  1860.  Since  then  there  has  been 
repose ;  but  who  knows  what  future  disasters  may  be  preparing  beneath  those 
icy  ridges  and  fields  of  snow  of  Skapta  and  his  fiowning  compeers,  where  no 
human  foot  has  ever  wandered,  or  how  soon  they  may  awaken  their  dormant 
thunders  ? 

Besides  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  elements,  the  curse  of  monopoly 
weighed  for  many  a  long  year  upon  the  miserable  Icelanders.  The  Danish 
kings,  to  whom  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  Scandinavian  monarchies  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  of  Iceland  was  passively  transferred,  considered  their 
poor  dependency  as  a  private  domain,  to  be  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  the  16th  century  the  Hanseatic  Towns  purchased  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  with  Iceland;  and  in  1594  a  Danish  company  was  favored  with  the 
monopoly,  for  which  it  had  to  pay  the  paltry  sum  of  16  rix-dollars  for  each  of 
the  ports  of  the  island. 

In  the  year  1862  a  new  company  paid  4000  dollars  for  the  Icelandic  mo- 
nopoly ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  each  of  the  ports  were  farmed  out 
to  the  highest  bidder — a  financial  improvement  which  raised  the  revenue  to 
16,000  dollars  a  year,  and  ultimately  to  22,000.  The  incalculable  misery  pro- 
duced by  the  eruption  of  the  Skapta  had  at  least  the  beneficial  consequence 
that  it  somewhat  loosened  the  bonds  of  nionoply,  as  it  now  became  free  to 
every  Danish  merchant  to  trade  with  the  island ;  but  it  is  only  since  April,  1855, 
that  the  last  restrictions  have  fallen  and  the  ports  of  Iceland  been  opened  to 
the  merchants  of  all  nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
free  trade  will  gradually  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  centuries  of  neglect  and 
misfortune ;  but  great  progress  must  be  made  before  Iceland  can  attain  the  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  times  of  her  independence. 

Then  she  had  above  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  now  she  has  scarcely 
half  that  number ;  then  she  had  many  rich  and  powerful  families,  now  medioc- 
rity or  poverty  is  the  universal  lot ;  then  she  was  renowned  all  over  the  North 
as  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  cradle  of  literature,  now,  were  it  not  for  her  re- 
markable physical  features,  no  traveller  would  ever  think  of  landing  on  her 
mgged  shores. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE  ICELANDERS. 

Skalholl.— RovliJiH^fc.— The  Fair.  — The  reuant 
■nil  IhB  Merchant,— A  Clorp-man  in  hln  Cops. 
— nai-.inayiiiB.— The  Icelanaer-B  Hot.-Cliureh- 
es.-roverly  of  the  Clirer — Jon  Thorliikien, 
— Tha  a-minarj-of  Rej-kjavik.— Ikdelidal  lufln. 
ence  of  the  Clei^. — HoineEduc«tior. — The  lee- 
landpr'nWinler'sETeniriB.— TiBteforLltaratnTB. 
— Tho  Langnaire.— The  Pulilic  Library  at  Reyk* 
nndic  Kewnpapcrs.— UnpeTily.— I ^prosj— TrtTelliBg 
of  tha  Skaidara  by  Mr.  HoUnnd.— A  Ni«hf«  Bivonat 

"VTEXT  to  Thins^nlla,  there  is  no  place  in  Iceland  so  replete  with  historical 
-^*  interest  hb  Sknlholt,  its  ancient  capital.  Here  in  tlie  eleventh  century  WM 
fonnded  the  first  school  in  the  island  ;  here  was  the  seat  of  its  first  bishops ; 
here  flourished  a  Bucceasion  of  great  orators,  historians,  and  poets ;  Isleif,  tbs 
oldest  chronicler  of  the  North ;  Gisaur,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
oentnry  had  visited  all  the  conntriea  of  Europe  and  spoke  all  their  languagei; 
tiie  philologian  Thorlak,  and  Finnnr  Johnson,  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Ko- 
elesiastical  History  of  Iceland."  The  Cathedral  of  Skalholt  was  renowned  far 
mnd  wide  for  ita  size,  and  in  the  year  1100,  Latin,  poetry,  music,  and  rhetoric, 
the  foor  liberal  arts,  were  taught  in  its  school,  more  than  they  were  at  that  tin» 
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in  many  of  the  large  European  cities.  As  a  proof  hov  early  the  study  of  the 
■ncicnts  flourished  in  Skalholt,  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
a  bixhop  once  canght  a  scholar  reading  Ovid*s  "  Art  of  Love ;"  and  as  the  story 
relates  that  the  venerable  pastor  flew  into  a  violent  passion  at  the  sight  of  the 
nnholy  book,  we  may  without  injustice  conclude  that  he  must  have  read  it  him- 
self  in  some  of  his  leisure  hours,  to  know  its  character  so  well. 

Of  all  its  past  glorieH,  Skalholt  has  retained  nothing  but  Its  name.  The 
school  and  the  bishopric  have  been  removed,  the  old  church  has  disappeared, 
and  been  replaced  by  a  small  wooden  building,  in  which  divine  service  is  held 
once  a  month  ;  three  cottages  contain  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  once  celebrated 
aty,atid  the  extensive  churchyard  is  the  only  memorial  of  its  former  import 
lance.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  school-house,  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
bishop  resided  a  peasant  has  erected  his  miserable  hoveh 

But  the  ever-changing  tide  of  human  affairs  has  not  bereft  the  now  lonely 
place  of  its  natural  charms,  for  the  meadow-lands  of  Skalholt  are  beautifully  im- 
bedded in  an  undulatino;  range  of  hills,  overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Bruara 
and  Hnita,  and  hacked  by  a  magnificent  thcntrc  of  mountains,  among  which 
He<ds  and  Uie  Eyjafialla  are  the  most  prominent. 


Reykjavik,  the  present  capital  of  the  island,  has  risen  into  importance  at  the 
expense  both'of  Skalholt  and  Thingvalla.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  courts  of  justice  were  transferred  from  tho  ancient  seat  of  legislature 
to  the  new  metropolis,  and  In  1797  the  bishoprics  of  Hoolum  and  Skalholt, 
miitedinto  one,  bad  their  seaUlikewise  transfGrre<l  to  Reykjavik.  The  ancient 
school  of  Skalholt,  after  having  first  migrated  to  Bessestadt,  has  also  bc«D 
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obliged  to  follow  the  centralizing  tendency,  so  powerful  in  our  times,  and  now 
contributes  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  small  sea-poi*t  town. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  accessions,  the  first  aspect  of  Reykjavik  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  our  ideas  of  a  capital.  "  The  town,"  says  Lord  DufEerin, "  con- 
sists of  a  collection  of  wooden  sheds,  one  story  high — rising  here  and  there  into 
a  gable  end  of  greater  pretensions — built  along  the  lava-track,  and  flanked  at 
either  end  by  a  suburb  of  turf  huts.  On  every  side  of  it  extends  a  desolate 
plain  of  lava  that  once  must  have  boiled  up  red-hot  from  some  distant  gateway 
of  hell,  and  fallen  hissing  into  the  sea.  No  tree  or  bush  relieves  the  drearinesi 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  mountains  are  too  distant  to  serve  as  a  background  to 
the  buildings ;  but  before  the  door  of  each  merchant's  house  facing  the  sea 
there  flies  a  gay  little  pennon ;  and  as  you  walk  along  the  silent  streets,  whose 
dust  no  carriage-wheel  has  ever  desecrated,  the  rows  of  flower-pots  that  peep  out 
of  the  windows,  between  curtains  of  white  muslin,  at  once  convince  you  that, 
notwithstanding  their  unpretending  appearance,  within  each  dwelling  reign  the 
elegance  and  comfort  of  a  woman-tended  home." 

Twenty  years  since,  Reykjavik  was  no  better  than  a  wretched  fishing-village, 
now  it  already  numbers  1400  inhabitants,  and  free-trade  promises  it  a  still 
greater  increase  for  the  future.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  excellent 
port,  and  to  the  abundance  of  fish-banks  in  its  neighborhood,  which  have  induced 
the  Danish  merchants  to  make  it  their  principal  settlement.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, merely  visit  it  in  summer  like  birds  of  passage,  arriving  in  May  with  small 
cargoes  of  foreign  goods,  and  leaving  it  again  in  August,  after  having  disposed 
of  their  wares.  Thus  Reykjavik  must  be  lonely  and  dreary  enough  in  winter, 
when  no  trade  animates  its  port,  and  no  traveller  stays  at  its  solitary  inn ;  but 
the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  is  all  the  greater  when  the  return  of  spring  re-opens 
their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  delight  may  be  imagined 
with  which  they  hail  the  first  ship  that  brings  them  the  long-expected  news  from 
Europe,  and  perhaps  some  wealthy  tourist,  eager  to  admire  the  wonders  of  the 
Greysirs. 

The  most  busy  time  of  the  town  is,  however,  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the 
annual  fair  attracts  a  great  number  of  fishermen  and  peasants  within  its  walls. 
From  a  distance  of  forty  and  fifty  leagues  around,  they  come  with  long  trains 
of  pack-horses ;  their  stock-fish  slung  freely  across  the  animals'  backs,  their 
more  damageable  articles  close  pressed  and  packed  in  boxes  or  skin  bags. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trade  in  this  and  other  small  sea-ports — such  as 
Akreyri,  Haf  nafjord,  Eyrarbacki,  Berufjord,  Yapnafjord,  Isafjord,  Grafaros,Bu- 
denstadit,  which,  taken  all  together,  do  not  equal  Reykjavik  in  traflSc  and  pop- 
ulation— is  carried  on  by  barter.* 

Sometimes  the  Icelander  desires  to  be  paid  in  specie  for  part  of  his  produce, 
but  then  he  is  obliged  to  bargain  for  a  long  time  with  the  merchant,  who  of 
course  derives  a  double  profit  by  an  exchange  of  goods,  and  is  loth  to  part  with 

*  In  1855f  Iceland  imported,  among  others,  65,712  pieces  of  timber,  146|038  lbs.  of  iron,  87,700  Ibg. 
bemp,  15,179  fisbing-lines,  20,342  lbs.  salt,  6539  tons  of  coal. 

The  chief  ezporUtioni  of  the  same  year  were,  tallow,  932,906  lbs.,  wool,  1,569,823  lbs.,  69,805  pain  of 
stockings.  27,109  pairs  of  gloves,  12,712  salted  sheepskins,  4116  lbs.  eider-downs,  25,000  lbs.  other  feath- 
alis,'^i:oTMSymnd  24,079  ship's  pounds  (the  ship's  poand=820  lbs.)  salt  fish. 
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his  hard  cash.  The  dollars  thas  acquired  are  either  melted  down,  and  worked 
into  silver  massive  girdles,  which  in  point  of  execution  as  well  as  design  are  said, 
on  good  authority,*  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  fashioned  by  English 
jewellers,  or  else  deposited  in  a  strong-box,  as  taxes  and  wages  are  all  paid  in 
produce,  and  no  Icelander  ever  thinks  of  investing  his  money  in  stocks,  shares, 
or  debentures. 

He  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of  mercantile  affairs  as  to  strike  at 
once  a  bargain  with  the  Danish  traders.  Pitching  his  tent  before  the  town,  he 
first  pays  a  visit  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  place.  After  carefully  noting  their 
several  offers  (for  as  each  of  them  invariably  treats  him  to  a  dram,  ho  with 
some  justice  mistrusts  his  memory),  he  returns  to  his  caravan  and  makes  his 
calculations  as  well  ns  his  somewhat  confused  brain  allows  him.  If  he  is  ao- 
companied  by  his  wife,  her  opinion  of  course  is  decisive,  and  the  following 
morning  he  repairs  with  all  liis  goods  to  the  merchant  who  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  his  confidence. 

After  the  business  has  been  concluded,  the  peasant  empties  one  glass  to  the 
merchant's  health,  another  to  a  happy  meeting  next  year,  a  third  to  the  king,  a 
fourth  because  three  have  been  drunk  already.  At  length,  after  many  embraces 
and  protestations  of  eternal  friendship,  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  merchant.  For- 
tunately there  is  no  thief  to  be  found  in  all  Iceland ;  but  in  consequence  of  these 
repeated  libations,  one  parcel  has  not  been  well  packed,  another  negligently  at- 
tached to  the  horse,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  poor  peasant's  track  is  not  un- 
frequently  marked  with  sugar,  coffee-beans,  salt,  or  flour,  and  that  when  he 
reaches  home,  he  finds  some  valuable  article  or  other  missuig. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  the  Icelanders  an  injustice  to  regard  them  as 
generally  intemperate ;  for  though  within  the  last  twelve  years  the  population 
has  increased  only  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  importation  of  brandy  thirty,  yet  the 
whole  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  the  island  amounts  to  less  than  three  bot- 
tles per  annum  for  each  individual,  and,  of  this  allowance,  the  people  of  Reykja- 
vik and  of  the  other  small  sea-ports  have  more  than  their  share,  while  many  of 
the  clergy  and  peasantry  in  the  remoter  districts  hardly  ever  taste  spirituous 
liquors.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  the  extraordinary  effect  which  a  small  portion 
of  rum  produced  on  the  good  old  incumbent  of  Middalr,  whose  stomach  had 
been  accustomed  only  to  a  milk-diet  and  a  little  coffee.  "  He  begged  me," 
says  the  doctor,!  "  to  give  him  some  rum  to  bathe  his  wife's  breast;  but  hav- 
ing applied  a  portion  of  it  to  that  purpose,  he  drank  the  rest  without  being  at 
all  aware  of  its  strength,  which,  however,  had  no  other  effect  than  in  causing 
this  clerical  blacksmith,J  with  his  lame  hip,  to  dance  in  the  most  ridiculous  man^ 
ner  in  front  of  the  house.  The  scene  afforded  a  great  source  of  merriment  to 
all  his  family  except  his  old  wife,  who  was  very  desirous  of  getting  liim  to  bed, 
while  he  was  no  less  anxious  that  she  should  join  him  in  the  dance." 

Dr.  Hooker  justly  remarks  that  this  very  circumstance  is  a  convincing  proof 
how  unaccustomed  this  priest  was  to  spirituous  liquors,  as  the  quantity  taken 
could  not  have  exceeded  a  wine-glass  full 

♦  BuTOW,  "Visit  to  Iceland,"  1S34.  f  "  Jonmal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,"  p.  110. 

f  AH  the  clerg3rmeD  are  Uackamiths,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  stated  hereafter. 
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After  his  visit  to  the  fair,  the  peasant  sets  about  hay-making,  which  is  to  him 
the  great  business  of  the  year,  for  he  is  most  anxioas  to  secure  winter  fodder  for 
his  cattle,  on  which  his  whole  prosperity  depends.  The  few  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips about  the  size  of  marbles,  or  the  cabbage  and  parsley,  which  he  may  chance 
to  cultivate,  are  not  worth  mentioning ;  grass  is  the  chief,  nay,  the  only  produce 
of  his  farm,  and  that  Heaven  may  grant  clear  sunshiny  days  for  hay-making  is 
now  his  daily  prayer. 

Every  person  capable  of  wielding  a  scythe  or  rake  is  pressed  into  the  work. 
The  best  hay  is  cut  from  the  "  t(in,"  a  sort  of  paddock  comprising  the  lands  ad- 
joining the  farm-house,  and  the  only  part  of  his  grounds  on  which  the  peasant 
bestows  any  attention,  for,  in  spite  of  the  paramount  importance  of  his  pasture- 
land,  he  does  but  little  for  its  improvement,  and  a  meadow  is  rarely  seen,  where 
the  useless  or  less  nutritious  herbs  are  not  at  least  as  abundant  as  those  of  a 
better  quality.  The  "  t(in  "  is  encircled  by  a  turf  or  stone  wall,  and  is  seldom 
more  than  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  generally  not  more  than  two  or  three.  Its 
surface  is  usually  a  series  of  closely-packed  mounds,  like  graves,  most  unpleasant 
to  walk  over,  the  gutter,  in  some  places,  being  two  feet  in  depth  between  the 
mounds.  After  having  finished  with  the  "  t(in,"  the  farmer  subjects  to  a  proc- 
ess of  cutting  all  the  broken  hillsides  and  boggy  undrained  swamps  that  lie 
near  his  dwelling.  The  blades  of  the  scythes  are  very  short.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  use  a  long-bladed  scythe,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground. 

The  cutting  and  making  of  hay  is  carried  on,  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
through  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  When  the  hay  is  made  it  is  tied 
in  bundles  by  cords  and  thongs,  and  carried  away  by  ponies  to  the  earthen 
houses  prepared  for  it,  which  are  similar  to  and  adjoin  those  in  which  the  cattle 
are  stalled.  "  It  is  a  very  curious  sight,"  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  "  to  see  a  string 
of  hay-laden  ponies  returning  home.  Each  pony's  halter  is  made  fast  to  the 
tail  of  the  prece<ling  one,  and  the  little  animals  are  so  enveloped  in  their  bur- 
dens that  nothing  but  their  hoofs  and  the  connecting  ropes  are  visible,  and  they 
look  as  though  a  dozen  huge  haycocks,  feeling  themselves  sufficiently  made, 
were  crawling  ofP  to  their  resting-places." 

When  the  harvest  is  finished  the  farmer  treats  his  family  and  laborers  to  a 
substantial  supper,  consisting  of  mutton,  and  a  soup  of  milk  and  flour ;  and 
although  the  serious  and  taciturn  Icelander  has  perhaps  of  all  men  the  least 
taste  for  music  and  dancins:,  yet  these  8ini])lo  feasts  are  distinguished  by  a  plac- 
id serenity,  no  less  pleasing  than  the  more  boisterous  mirth  displayed  at  a 
>outhem  vintage. 

Almost  all  labor  out-of-doors  now  ceases  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  thick 
mantle  of  snow  soon  covers  mountain  and  vale,  meadow  and  moor ;  with  every 
returning  day,  the  sun  pays  the  cold  earth  a  decreasing  visit,  until,  finally,  he 
hardly  appears  above  the  horizon  at  noon ;  the  wintry  storm  howls  over  the 
waste,  and  for  months  the  life  of  the  Icelander  is  confined  to  his  hut,  which 
frequently  is  but  a  few  degrees  better  than  that  of  the  filthy  Lap. 

Its  lower  part  is  built  of  rude  stones  to  about  the  height  of  four  feet,  and 
between  each  row  layers  of  turf  are  placed  with  great  regularity,  to  serve  in- 
stead of  mortar,  and  keep  out  the  wind.     A  roof  of  such  wood  as  can  be  pro- 
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Bund  rests  npon  tfaeae  walls,  nnd  is  oovered  with  tarf  and  aoda.     On  one  dda 

(gmcmll^  ftuang  the  soadi)  are  several  gable  ends  and  doors,  each  surmoimted 
with  a  weathercock.  These  are  the  entrances  to  the  dwelling-bouse  proper,  to 
the  smitby^,  store-room,  cow-shed,  etc  A  long  narrow  passage,  dark  as  pitoh^ 
and  redolent  of  onsavory  odors,  leads  to  the  several  apartments,  which  are  s^ 
arated  from  each  other  by  thick  walls  of  turf,  each  having  also  its  own  roof,  to 
that  the  peasant's  dwelling  is  in  fact  a  conglomeration  of  low  hutA,  which  some- 
times receive  their  light  through  small  windows  in  the  front,  but  more  frequenU 
ly  through  holes  in  the  roof,  covered  with  a  pieoe  of  glass  or  skin.  The  flooit 
■re  of  stamped  earth ;  the  hearth  is  made  of  a  few  stones  clumsily  piled  togetli- 
«r;  a  cask  or  barrel,  with  the  two  ends  knocked  out,  answers  the  purpose  of  » 
chimney,  or  else  the  smoke  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  mere  hole  in  the  rooL 

The  thick  tnrf  walls,  the  dirty  Soor,  the  personal  uncleanlineaa  of  the  inhale 
itants,  all  oontribnta  to  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere.  No  piece  of  famiton 
■eems  ever  to  have  been  cleaned  since  it  was  first  put  into  use;  all  is  disorder 
aod  coofiision.  Ventilatioa  is  utterly  impossible,  and  the  whole  family,  frfr 
gently  consisting  of  twenty  persons  or  more,  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory,  ■■ 
well  as  soy  strangers  who  may  happen  to  drop  in.  On  either  side  of  tiiu 
apartment  are  bunks  three  or  fonr  feet  in  width,  on  which  the  sleepers  rang* 
themselves, 

Snch  are  in  general  Uie  dwellings  of  the  farmers  and  clergy,  for  bat  vecf 
inr  of  the  more  wealdty  inhabitants  live  in  any  way  according  to  our  notiona  of 
oomfort,  while  the  oots  of  the  poor  fisherman  are  so  wretohed  that  one  oMt 
hardly  believe  tbem  to  be  tenanted  by  human  beings. 
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The  f arm-honses  are  frequently  isolated^  and,  on  aoooont  of  their  grass-cover- 
ed roofs  and  their  low  construction,  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  neigh- 
boring pasture-grounds  j  where  four  or  five  of  them  are  congregated  in  a  grassy 
plain,  they  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  village,  and  become  the  residence 
of  a  Hrepstior,  or  parish  constable. 

Then  also  a  church  is  seldom  wanting,  which  however  is  distinguished  from 
the  low  huts  around  merely  by  the  cross  planted  on  its  roof.  An  Icelandic 
house  of  prayer  is  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  long ;  but  of  this  about  eight  feet  are  devoted  to  the  altar,  which  is 
divided  off  by  a  partition  stretching  across  the  church,  and  against  which  stands 
the  pulpit  A  small  wooden  cliest  or  cupboard,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing, between  two  very  small  square  windows  not  larger  than  a  common-eiaed 
pane  of  glass,  constitutes  the  communion-table,  over  which  is  generally  a  miser- 
able representation  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  painted  on  wood.  The  height  of  the 
walls,  which  are  wainscoted,  is  about  six  feet,  and  from  them  large  wooden 
beams  stretch  across  from  side  to  side.  On  these  beams  are  placed  in  great 
disorder  a  quantity  of  old  Bibles,  psalters,  and  fragments  of  dirty  manuscripts. 
The  interior  of  the  roof,  the  rafters  of  which  rest  on  the  walls,  is  also  lined  with 
wood.  On  the  right  of  the  door,  under  which  one  is  obliged  to  stoop  consider- 
ably on  entering,  is  suspended  a  bell,  large  enough  to  make  an  intolerable  noise 
in  so  small  a  space.  A  few  benches  on  each  side  the  aisle,  so  crowded  together 
as  almost  to  touch  one  another,  and  affording  accommodation  to  thirty  or  forty 
persons  when  squeezed  very  tight,  leave  room  for  a  narrow  passage. 

These  churches,  besides  their  proper  use,  are  also  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  caravanseras  of  the  East,  by  affording  a  night's  lodging  to  foreign 
tourists.  They  are  indeed  neither  free  from  dirt,  nor  from  bad  smells ;  but 
the  stranger  is  still  far  better  off  than  in  the  intolerable  atmosphere  of  a  peas- 
ant's hut. 

Mr.  Ross  Bro\^Tie  thus  describes  the  church  and  parsonage  at  Thingvalla ; 
"  The  church  is  of  modem  construction,  and,  like  all  I  saw  in  the  interior,  is 
made  of  wood,  painted  a  dark  color,  and  roofed  with  boards  covered  with  sheets 
of  tarred  canvas.  It  is  a  very  primitive  little  affair,  only  one  story  high,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in  dimensions.  From  the  date  on  the 
weather-cock  it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  1858.  The  congregation  is  sup- 
plied by  the  tew  sheep-ranches  in  the  neighborhood,  consisting  at  most  of  half 
a  dozen  families.  These  unpretending  little  churches  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  settlement  throughout  the  whole  island.  Simple  and  homely 
as  they  are,  they  speak  well,  for  the  pious  character  of  the  people. 

"  The  pastor  of  Thingvalla  and  his  family  reside  in  a  group  of  sod-covered 
huts  close  by  the  church.  These  cheerless  little  hovels  are  really  a  curiosity, 
none  of  them  being  over  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  all  huddled  together  with- 
out  the  slightest  regard  to  latitude  or  longitude,  like  a  parcel  of  sheep  in  a 
storm.  Some  have  windows  in  the  roof,  and  some  have  chimneys ;  grass  and 
weeds  grow  all  over  them,  and  crooked  by-ways  and  dark  alleys  run  among 
them  and  through  them.  At  the  base  they  are  walled  up  with  big  lumps  of 
lava,  and  two  of  them  have  board  fronts,  painted  black,  while  the  remainder  are 
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3  np  with  tarf  and  rubbish  of  sU  sorts,  very  mnch  in  the  style  of  a  storVl 
A  low  stone  wall  encircles  the  premises,  but  seems  to  be  of  little  use  as  a 
r  against  the  encroachments  of  live-stock,  being  broken  np  in  gaps  ever; 
few  yards.  In  front  of  the  gronp  some  attempt  has  bees  made  at  a  pavement^ 
iriiieh,  however,  mnst  hare  been  abandoned  soon  after  the  work  was  com- 
nunoed.  It  is  now  littered  all  over  with  old  tobs,  pots,  dish-cloths,  and  otbet 
artidea  of  domestic  nse. 

''Hie  interior  of  this  strange  abode  is  even  more  complicated  than  one 
vonld  be  led  to  expect  from  the  exterior.  Passing  through  a  dilapidated  door- 
way in  one  of  the  smaller  cabins,  which  yon  would  hardly  suppose  to  be  the 
nunn  entrance,  yoa  find  yourself  in  a  long  dark  passage-way,  built  of  rough 
■tooe^and  roofed  with  wooden  rafters  and  bmshwood  covered  with  sod.  The 
ndw  are  ornamented  with  pegs  stuck  in  the  crevices  between  the  stones,  upon 
vhiiih  hang  saddles,  bridles,  horse-shoes,  bunches  of  herbs,  dried  fish,  and  varions 
■rtielM  of  eastoff  clothing,  including  old  shoes  and  sheepskins.  Wide  or  nar- 
row, straight  or  crooked,  to  suit  the  sinuosities  of  the  different  cabins  into 
irtdoh  it  fbnns  the  entranoe,  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  located  upon  the 
bwk  of  a  blind  boa-oonstrictor.  The  best  room,  or  rather  house — for  every 
non  ii  a  boose — is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Another 
takm  ia  oooapied  by  some  members  of  the  pastor's  family,  who  bundle  about 
Ska  a  lot  of  rabbits.  The  kitchen  is  also  the  dog-kennel,  and  occasionally  th« 
duap^KtuMi  A  pile  of  stones  in  one  comer  of  it,  npon  which  a  few  twigs  or 
■enpa  of  ■heep4nannre  serve  to  make  the  fire,  constitute  the  cooking  apartment. 
Tha  floor  oonnito  of  the  original  lava-bed,  and  artifidal  puddles  composed  of 
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■lopa  and  off&l  of  direrM  QnctnoaB  IdndB.  Smoke  fills  all  the  cavities  in  the  air 
not  already  occupied  hy  foul  odors,  and  the  beams,  and  posts,  and  rickety  old 
bits  of  furniture  are  dyed  to  the  core  with  the  dense  and  variegated  atmospbera 
around  them.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  establishment,  with  the  ex- 
oeptiou  of  the  travellers'  room.  The  beds  in  these  cabins  are  the  chief  arti- 
oles  of  luinrj'." 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  corresponds  with  the  meanness  of  their  churcbea. 
The  best  living  in  the  island  is  that  of  Breide'-Bolstadr,  where  the  nominal 
■Upend  amounts  to  180  specie  dollars,  or  about  £40  a  year;  and  Mr.  HoU 
land  states  that  the  average  livings  do  not  amount  to  more  than  £10  foi  each 
parish  in  the  island.  The  clergymen  must  therefore  depend  almost  entirely 
for  subsistence  on  their  glebe  land,  and  a  small  pittance  to  which  they  ara 
entitled  for  the  few  baptisms,  marrii^es,  and  funerals  that  occur  among  their 
parishioners.  The  bishop  himself  has  only  2000  nx-dollars,  or  £200,  a  year, 
H  miserable  pittance  to  make  a  decent  apjiearance,  and  to  exercise  hospitality 
to  the  clergy  who  visit  Reykjavik  from  distant  parts. 

It  can  not  be  wondered  at  that  pastors  thus  miserably  paid  are  generally 
obUgcd  to  perform  the  hardest  work  of  day  laborers  to  preserve  their  families 
from  starving,  and  that  their  external  appearance  corresponds  less  with  the  dig- 
nity of  their  office  than  with  their  peniiry.  Besides  hay-making  and  tending  the 
cattle,  they  may  be  frequently  seen  leading  a  train  of  pack-horses  from  a  fishing- 
station  to  their  distant  hut.  Thoy  are  all  blacksniilhs  also  from  necessity,  and 
the  best  slioers  of  horses  on  the  island.  The  feet  of  an  Iceland  horse  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  over  the  sharp  rock  and  lava,  if  not  well  shod.  The  great  resort 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  church  ;  and  should  any  of  the  numerous  horses  have  lost 
a  shoe, or  he  likely  to  do  so,  the  priest  puts  on  his  apion,  lights  his  little  char- 
coal fire  in  his  smithy  (one  of  which  is  always  attached  to  every  parsonage), 
and  sets  the  animal  on  his  legs  again.    The  task  of  getting  the  necessary  char< 
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tbd  b  not  tli«  leHt  of  hit  Ubon,  for 

TfbMtenr  the  distance  may  bo  to  the  ^.^*^ 

■emt  thicket  of  dwtrf-biroh,  he  most 

go  thither  to  bom  the  wood,  sod  to 

bring  it  home  when  charred  aertMs  his 

borae's  back.    His  hat  is  scarcely  bet> 

tcr  than  that  of  the  meanest  fisherman ; 

a  bed,  a  rickety  table,  a  few  ohairs,  and 

a  chest  or  two,  are  all  his  famitnre. 

"Dob  is,  as  long  as  h&  lives,  the  oondi- 

tkm  of  the  loelaQdio  elergyman,  and 

leaning,  virtne,  and  even  gemos  are 

bat  too  freqomtly  baried  noder  this 

aqoilid  pover^. 

Bot  few  of  my  readers  hare  proba- 
Uy  ever  heard  of  the  poet  Jon  Thor- 
lakion,  bat  n^o  can  withhold  the  tiib- 
Qte  of  his  admiration  from  the  poor 
priest  of  Backs,  who  with  a  fixed  in- 
come of  less  than  £6  a  year,  and  oon- 
dnmed  to  all  the  drudgery  which  I 
hare  described,  finished  at  seventy 
jears  of  i^  a  translation  of  Milton's 
"Psnidise  Lost,"  having  previonfily 
translated  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man." 

Tbree  of  the  first  books  only  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  were  printed  by  the 
lodandic  Literary  Society,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  1796,  and  to  print  the  rest 
at  his  own  expense  was  of  course  impossible.  Id  a  few  Icelandlo  verses,  ThoN 
lakson  toncbingiy  alludes  to  his  penury : — "  Ever  since  I  came  into  this  world 
I  have  been  wedded  to  Poverty,  who  has  now  hugged  roe  to  her  bosom  these 
■arenty  winters,  all  but  two ;  and  whether  we  shall  ever  be  separated  here  below 
is  only  known  to  Him  who  joined  as  together." 

As  if  Providence  had  intended  to  teach  the  old  man  that  we  mast  hope  to 
tfie  last,be  soon  after  received  the  unexpected  visit  of  Mr.  Henderson,  an  agent 
eS  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  thus  relates  his  interview : 

"Uike  most  of  his  brethren  at  this  season  of  .the  year,  we  found  him  in  the 
laeiioir  asnsting  his  people  in  hay-making.  On  hearing  of  our  arrival,  hs 
b.Jll  the  haste  home  which  his  age  and  infirmity  would  allow,  and  bidding 
a  to  his  lowly  abode,  ushered  os  into  the  humble  apartment  where  he 
L  n^  oouDtrymoi  into  loelandic.  The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in 
ttsod  the  room  may  be  about  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth.  At 
ti#1fcii*r  end  ia  the  poet's  bed,  and  close  to  the  door,  over  agunst  a  small  win- 
dow, sot  irrnnnding  two  feet  square,  is  a  table  where  he  commits  to  paper  the 
iffanoiia  of  his  Hose.  On  my  telling  him  that  my  countrymen  would  not  have 
fcrgiven  me,  nor  oonld  I  have  for^ven  myself,  had  I  passed  through  this  part 
•f  tba  ialand  without  paying  him  a  virit,  he  replied  that  the  translation  of  Mit 
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ton  had  yielded  him  many  a  pleasant  hour^  and  often  given  him  occasion  to 
think  of  England." 

This  visit  was  followed  by  agreeable  consequences  for  the  venerable  bard. 
The  Literary  Fond  soon  afterwards  sent  him  a  present  of  £30,  a  modest  sum 
according  to  oar  ideas,  but  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Icelandic 
priest  His  life,  however,  was  now  near  its  close,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  short 
view  "  Of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Operations  of  the  Society,"  dated  March 
3d,  1821,  that  "  the  poet  of  Iceland  is  now  in  his  grave ;  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  attention,  in  this  instance,  of  a  foreign  and  remote  society  to 
his  gains  and  his  fortunes  was  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  and  contrib- 
uted not  immaterially  to  the  comfort  of  his  concluding  days." 

He  wrote  a  letter  in  very  elegant  Latin,  expressing  his  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  Society,  so  accordant  with  the  character 
of  the  British  nation,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  MS.  copy  of  his  translation. 
The  latter  was  first  printed  in  Iceland  in  1828,  but  his  own  original  poems  did 
not  appear  before  1842. 

The  school  where  most  of  the  Icelandic  clergymen,  so  poor  and  yet  gener- 
ally so  respectable  in  their  poverty,  are  educated,  is  that  of  Reykjavik,  as  few 
only  enjoy  stipends  which  enable  them  to  study  at  Copenhagen.  Tliere  they 
live  several  years  under  a  milder  sky,  they  become  acquainted  with  the  splen- 
dor of  a  large  capital,  and  thus  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of  returning 
to  the  dreary  wastes  of  their  own  land  must  be  intolerable.  Yet  this  is  their 
ardent  desire,  and,  like  banished  exiles,  they  long  for  their  beloved  Iceland, 
where  privation  and  penury  await  them. 

In  no  Christian  country,  perhaps  with  the  sole  exception  of  Lapland,  are  the 
clergy  so  poor  as  in  Iceland,  but  in  none  do  they  exert  a  more  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

Though  the  island  has  but  the  one  public  school  at  Reykjavik,  yet  perhaps 
in  no  country  is  elementary  education  more  generally  diffused.  Every  mother 
teaches  her  children  to  read  and  write,  and  a  peasant,  after  providing  for  the 
wants  of  his  family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  loses  no  opportunity,  in  his  lei- 
sure hours,  of  inculcating  a  sound  morality.  In  these  praiseworthy  efforts  the 
parents  are  8uj)ported  by  the  pastor. 

He  who,  judging  from  tlie  sordid  condition  of  an  Icelandic  hut,  might  imag- 
ine its  inhabitants  to  be  no  better  than  savages,  would  soon  change  his  opin- 
ion  were  he  introduced  on  a  winter  evening  into  the  low,  ill-ventilated  room 
where  the  family  of  a  peasant  or  a  small  landholder  is  assembled.  Vainly 
would  he  seek  a  single  idler  in  the  whole  company.  The  women  and  girls 
spin  or  knit ;  the  men  and  boys  are  all  busy  mending  their  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  household  utensils,  or  else  chiselling  or  cutting  with  admirable  skill 
ornaments  or  snuff-boxes  in  silver,  ivory,  or  wood.  By  the  dubious  light  of  a 
tallow  lamp,  just  making  obscurity  visible,  sits  one  of  the  family,  who  reads 
with  a  loud  voice  an  old  "  saga  "  or  chronicle,  or  maybe  the  newest  number  of 
the  "  North urfari,"  an  Iceland  literary  almanac,  published  during  the  last  few 
years  by  Mr.  Gisle  Brinjulfsson.  Sometimes  poems  or  whole  sagas  are  repeat- 
ed from  memory,  and  there  are  even  itinerant  story-tellers,  who,  like  the  trouba- 
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dttvin  md  troiiTteet  of  the  IGddle  Ages,  wander  from  one  frurm  to  another,  and 
thus  gain  a  scanty  livelihood.  In  this  manner  the  deeds  of  the  anoimt  Ice- 
kaders  remain  fixed  in  the  memory  of  their  descendants,  and  Snorre  Stnrieson, 
abnnnd,  Frodi,  and  Eric  Randa  are  unf  orgotten.  Nine  oentories  have  elapsed ; 
but  every  Icelander  still  knows  the  names  of  the  proud  yarls  who  first  peopled 
die  fiords  of  the  island;  and  the  exploits  of  the  brave  vikings  who  spread  ter« 
For  and  deeolation  along  all  the  coasts  of  Europe  still  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
peaoefol  islanders  of  oar  days  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride. 

Where  edacation  is  so  general,  one  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a  high  de- 
gree of  intellectaal  cultivation  among  the  clergy,  the  public  functionaries,  and 
the  wealthier  part  of  the  population.  Their  classical  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
ftret  things  that  strike  the  stranger  with  astonishment  He  sees  men  whose 
qipearance  too  frequently  denotes  an  abject  poverty  conversant  with  the  great 
anthers  of  antiquity,  and  keenly  alive  to  their  beauties.  Travelling  to  the  Gey- 
airs,  he  is  not  seldom  accosted  in  Latin  by  his  guide,  and  stopping  at  a  farm, 
his  host  greets  him  in  the  same  language. 

I  have  specially  named  Jon  Thorlakson,  but  Iceland  has  produced  and  stiU 
produces  many  other  men  who,  without  the  hope  of  any  other  reward  but  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  pure  love  of  literature,  devote  their  days  and  nights 
to  laborious  studies,  and  live  with  Virgil  and  Homer  under  the  sunny  skies  oi 
Italy  and  Greece.  In  the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  the  Icelanders  are 
as  hr  advanced  as  can  be  expected  from  their  limited  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  die  worid. 

The  English  language,  in  which  they  find  so  many  words  of  their  own  and 
eo  many  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  is  cultivated  by  many  of  the  clergy.  The 
German  they  find  still  more  easy ;  and  as  all  the  Scandinavian  languages  pro* 
eeed  from  the  same  root,  they  have  no  difiiculty  in  understanding  the  Danish 
and  the  Norwegian  tongues.  Of  all  the  modem  languages  or  dialects  which 
have  sprung  from  the  ancient  Norse,  spoken  a  thousand  years  ago  all  over 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  none  has  undergone  fewer  changes  than  the  Ice- 
landic. In  the  sea-ports  it  is  mixed  up  with  many  Danish  words  and  phrases, 
bnt  in  the  interior  of  the  island  it  is  still  spoken  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  In- 
golfr  and  Eric  the  Red,  and  in  the  whole  island  there  is  no  fisherman  or  day 
laborer  who  does  not  perfectly  understand  the  oldest  writings. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  among  a  people  so  fond  of  literature,  books 
arast  be  in  great  request  Too  poor  to  be  constantly  increasing  their  small  col- 
leotions  of  modem  publications,  or  of  old  ^^  sagas  "  or  chronicles,  by  new  acqui* 
sitions,  one  assists  the  other.  When  the  peasant  goes  on  Sundays  to  church, 
ho  takes  a  few  volumes  with  him,  ready  to  lend  his  treasures  to  his  neighbors, 
and,  on  his  part,  selects  from  among  those  which  they  have  brought  for  the 
flame  purpose.  When  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  a  work,  he  has  it  copied 
aft  home,  and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  Icelanders  are  frequentiy  most 
Oloellent  calligraphists. 

The  foundation  of  a  public  library  at  Reykjavik  in  1821,  at  the  instigation 
eC  the  learned  Professor  Ra&  of  Copenhagen,  was  a  great  boon  to  the  people. 
&  is  taid  to  oontain  about  1 2,000  volumes,  which  are  kept  under  the  roof  of  the 
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cathedral.  Books  are  freely  lent  for  months,  or  even  for  a  whole  year,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  remote  districts.  This  liberality  is,  of  course,  attended  w^h 
some  inconvenience,  but  it  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  rendering  a  num- 
ber of  good  works  accessible  to  numerous  families  too  poor  to  purchase  them. 

Another  excellent  institution  is  the  New  Icelandic  Literary  Society,  founded 
in  1816.  It  has  two  seats,  one  in  Copenhagen,  the  other  in  Reykjavik,  and  its 
chief  object  is  the  publication  of  useful  works  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
Besides  an  annual  grant  of  100  specie  dollars  (£24)  awarded  to  it  by  the 
Danish  Grovernraent,  its  income  is  confined  to  the  yearly  contributions  of  its 
members,*  and  with  this  scanty  means  it  has  already  published  many  excellent 
works. 

Though  remote  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  Iceland  has  three  news- 
papers, the  Thyodtholfr  and  the  lalendingury  which  appear  at  Reykjavik,  and 
the  Northri^  which  is  published  at  Akreyri,  on  the  borders  of  the  Polar  Ocean. 
The  Islendingur  is  said  to  contain  many  excellent  articles,  but  it  would  sorely 
task  the  patience  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  regular  enjoyment  of  the 
**  Times  "  at  breakfast ;  as  it  sometimes  appears  but  once  in  three  weeks,  and  then 
again,  cs  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  twice  in  eight  days. 

In  spite  of  their  ill-ventilated  dwellings  and  the  hardships  entailed  upon 
them  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  Icelanders  frequently  attain  a  good  old 
age.  Of  the  2019  persons  who  died  in  1858,  25  had  passed  the  ago  of  ninety, 
and  of  these  20  belonged  to  the  fair  sex.  The  mortality  among  the  child  en  is, 
however,  vtry  considerable ;  993,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  number  hav- 
ing died  before  the  age  of  five  in  the  year  above-mentioned.  Cutaneous  affec- 
tions are  very  common  among  Icelanders,  as  may  easily  be  supposed  from  their 
sordid  woollen  apparel  and  the  uncleanlincss  of  their  huts;  and  the  northern 
leprosy,  or  "  likthra,"  is  constantly  seeking  out  its  victims  among  them.  Tliis 
dreadful  disease,  which  is  also  found  among  the  fishermen  in  Norway,  in  Green- 
land, in  the  Faeroes,  in  Lapland,  and,  in  short,  wherever  the  same  mode  of  life 
exists,  begins  with  a  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  hair  falls  off;  the 
senses  become. obtuse.  Tumors  appear  on  the  arms  and  legs,  and  on  the  face, 
which  soon  loses  the  semblance  of  humanity.  Severe  pains  shoot  through  the 
joints,  an  eruption  covers  the  Avhole  body,  and  finally  changes  into  open  sores, 
ending  with  death.  He  whom  the  leprosy  has  once  attacked  is  doomed,  for  it 
mocks  all  the  efforts  of  medical  art.  Fortunately  the  victims  of  this  shocking 
complaint  are  rather  objects  of  pity  than  of  disgust,  and  as  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  contagious,  they  are  not  so  cruelly  forsaken  by  their  relations  as  their  fel- 
low-sufferers in  the  East.  In  the  hut  of  the  priest  of  Thingvalla,  Marmier  saw 
a  leper  busy  grinding  com.  Some  of  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures  find  a  refuge  in  four  small  hospitals,  where  they  are  pro- 
vided for  at  the  public  expense. 

Since  a  regular  steam-boat  communication  has  been  opened  between  Ice- 
land, Denmark,  and  Scotland,  the  number  of  tourists  desirous  of  viewing  the 

*  Their  namber  in  1860  wms  991.  During  his  rojage  to  Iceland  in  1850  Prince  Napoloon  waa  named 
honorary  president,  a  distinction  he  shares  with  the  Bishop  of  Reykjarik.  Among  the  46  hoooraiy 
members  I  iind  the  name  of  Lord  Dofferia. 
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natchlew  nstaral  wonders  of  the  island  has  coDsiderably  increased.  But  traiN- 
eDing  in  the  island  itself  is  sUll  attended  with  considerable  difiicultics  and  no 
trifling  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  tbo  want  of  all  comforts ;  so  that  most  of  its 
Tisitors  are  content  with  a  trip  to  Thingvalla  and  the  Greyair,  which  arc  but  a 
flonple  of  days'  jonraey  from  Reykjavik,  and  very  few,  like  Mr.  Holland,  make 
Ae  entire  circuit  of  tlie  island,  or,  like  Mr.  Shepherd,  plunge  into  the  terra  in- 
coffnita  of  its  north-western  peninsula.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  ia  on 
horseback,  as  there  are  no  roada,  and  therefore  no  carriages  in  Iceland.  The 
distances  between  the  places  are  too  great,  the  rivers  arc  too  furious,  and  tha 
bogs  too  extensive  to  allow  of  a  walking  tour  being  made.  Even  tlio  touriat 
with  the  most  modest  pretensions  requires  at  least  two  riding  horses  for  him' 
•elf,  two  for  his  guide,  and  two  packhoi-sos  ;  and  when  a  larger  company  travels, 
it  always  forms  a  cavalcade  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  horses,  tied  head  to  tail, 
the  chief  guide  mounted  on  the  first  and  leading  the  string,  the  other  accelerat- 
ing its  motions  by  gesticulation,  sundry  oatlis,  and  the  timely  application  of 
the  whip.  The  way,  or  the  path,  lies  either  over  beds  of  lava,  bo  lugged  that 
the  horses  are  allowed  to  pick  their  way,  or  over  boggy  ground,  where  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  avoid  those  j)l!ices  into  which  the  animals  might  sink  up 
to  their  belly,  but  which,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  are  remarkably  skillful 
in  detecting.  With  the  soUtarj-  exception  of  a  few  planks  thrown  across  tha 
Bmera,  and  a  kind  of  swing  bridge,  or  kl<ifr,  contrived  for  passing  the  rapid 
J&knlfa,  there  arc  no  bridges  over  the  rivers,  so  that  the  only  way  to  get  across 
is  to  ride  through  them — a  feat  which,  considering  the  usual  velocity  of  their 
ctnrcnt,  is  not  seldom  attended  with  considerable  danger,  as  will  be  seen  by  ths 
following  account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Skeidara  by  Mr.  Holland. 


■'l^^^^^^ 
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"  Our  guide,"  says  this  intrepid  traveller,  "  urged  on  his  horse  through  the 
stream,  and  led  the  way  towards  the  mid-channeL  We  followed  in  his  wake, 
and  soon  were  all  stemming  the  impetuous  and  swollen  torrent.  In  the  course 
of  our  journey  we  had  before  this  crossed  a  good  many  rivers  more  or  less 
deep,  but  all  of  them  had  been  mere  child's  play  compared  to  that  which  we 
were  now  fording.  The  angry  water  rose  high  against  our  horses'  sides,  at 
times  almost  coming  over  the  tops  of  their  shoulders.  The  spray  from  their 
broken  crests  was  dashed  up  into  our  faces.  The  stream  was  so  swift  that  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  the  individual  waves  as  they  rushed  past  us,  and  it 
almost  made  us  dizzy  to  look  down  at  it.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  firm 
hand  or  rein,  sure  seat,  and  steady  eye ;  not  only  is  the  stream  so  strong,  but 
the  bottom  is  full  of  large  stones,  that  the  horse  can  not  see  through  the  murky 
waters ;  if  he  should  fall,  the  torrent  will  sweep  you  down  to  the  sea — its  white 
breakers  arc  plainly  visible  as  they  run  along  the  shore  at  scarcely  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, and  they  lap  the  beach  as  if  they  waited  for  their  prey.  Happily,  they  ' 
will  be  disappointed.  Swimming  would  be  of  no  use,  but  an  Icelandic  water- 
horse  seldom  makes  a  blunder  or  a  false  step.  Not  the  least  of  the  risks  we 
ran  in  crossing  the  Skeidara  was  from  the  masses  of  ice  carried  down  by  the 
stream  from  the  JOkul,  many  of  them  being  large  enough  to  knock  a  horse 
over. 

"  Fortunately  we  found  much  less  ice  in  the  centre  and  swiftest  part  of  the 
river,  where  we  were  able  to  see  and  avoid  it,  than  in  the  side  channels.  How 
tlie  horses  wore  able  to  stand  against  such  a  stream  was  marvellous;  they 
could  not  do  so  unless  they  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  crossing  swift 
rivers.  The  Icelanders  who  live  in  this  part  of  the  island  keep  horses  known 
for  their  qualities  in  fording  difficult  rivers,  and  they  never  venture  to  cross  a 
dangerous  stream  unless  mounted  on  a  tried  water-horse.  The  action  of  the 
Icelandic  horses  when  crossing  a  swift  river  is  very  peculiar.  They  lean  all 
their  weight  against  the  stream,  so  as  to  resist  it  as  much  as  possible,  and 
move  onward  with  a  peculiar  side-step.  This  motion  is  not  agreeable.  It 
feels  as  if  your  horse  were  marking  time  without  gaining  ground,  and  the  prog- 
ress made  being  really  very  slow,  the  shore  from  which  you  started  seems  to 
recede  from  you,  whilst  that  for  which  you  are  making  appears  as  far  as  ever. 

"  When  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  roar  of  the  waters  was  so 
great  that  we  could  scarcely  make  our  voices  audible  to  one  another ;  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  v.*  unching  sound  of  the  ice,  and  the  bumping  of  large 
stones  against  the  bottom.  Up  to  this  point  a  diagonal  line,  rather  down 
stream,  had  been  cautiously  followed ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  middle,  we 
turned  our  horses'  heads  a  little  against  the  stream.  As  we  thus  altered  our 
course,  the  long  line  of  baggage-horses  appeared  to  be  swung  round  altogether, 
as  if  swept  o5  their  legs.  None  of  them,  however,  broke  away,  and  they  con- 
tinned  their  advance  without  accident,  and  at  length  we  all  reached  the  shore 
in  safety." 

After  a  day's  journey  in  Iceland,  rest,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  highly 
acceptable.  Instead  of  passing  the  night  in  the  peasant's  hut,  the  traveller, 
when  no  church  is  at  hand,  generally  prefers  pitching  his  tent  near  a  running 
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stream  on  a  gnsBy  plain ;  bnt  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance 
irom  one  habitable  place  to  another,  he  is  obliged  to  encamp  In  the  midst  of  a 
1k^  whore  the  poor  horses  find  either  bad  herbs,  scarcely  fit  to  satisfy  thdr 
Itanger,  or  no  food  at  aU.  After  they  have  been  nnloaded,  their  fore  legs  are 
bound  together  above  tlieir  hoofa,  so  as  to  prevent  them  straying  too  far, 
vbile  their  masters  arrange  themselves  in  the  tent  as  comfortably  as  they  can 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  WESTMAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Wutmans.— Their  extreme  Difllcalty  of  Acceu.— How  the;  beCRme  peopled.— Hetmuj. — 
K«nf»t»lbir  and  Ofjiiilfyte.—  Sh«p-hoiiting.—Egg-gBtheriiig.— Dreadful  Morulity  »iiioiig  ihe 
Cbildr«n.  — The  Glaklofi.— Gentlenun  John.— Tbe  Algerlne  Pintei.— DceidfDl  SaiTerinEi  of  til* 
laUndere. 

TJISIN6  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  916  feet,  the  small  Westman 
■*-*'  Islands  are  no  less  picturesque  than  difficult  of  access.  Many  a  traveller 
while  Bailing  along  the  south  coast  of  Iceland  has  admired  their  towering  rock- 
walls,  but  no  modern  tourist  has  ever  landed  there.  For  so  stormy  a  sea  rolls 
between  them  and  the  mainland,  and  so  violent  are  the  currents,  which  the 
slightest  wind  brings  forth  in  the  narrow  channels  of  the  archipelago,  that  a 
landing  can  be  effected  only  when  the  weather  is  perfectly  calm.  The  Dri- 
^nda  foss,  a  cascade  on  the  opposite  mainland,  rushing  from  the  brow  of  the  Eya- 
fyalla  range  in  a  column  of  some  800  or  900  feet  in  height,  is  a  sort  of  barometer, 
which  decides  whether  a  boat  can  put  off  with  a  prospect  of  gaining  the  West- 
mans.  In  stormy  weather  the  wind  eddying  among  the  cliffs  converts  the  fall, 
though  considerable,  into  a  cloud  of  spray,  which  is  dissipated  in  the  atmos- 
phere, 80  that  no  cascade  is  visible  from  the  beach.  In  calm  weather  the 
column  is  intact,  and  if  it  remains  so  two  days  in  Buccesaion,  then  tbe  sea  is 
usually  calm  enough  to  allow  boats  to  land,  and  they  venture  out.  As  thelce- 
landers,  through  stormy  weather,  are  frequently  cut  off  from  Europe,  so  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Westmans  are  still  more  frequently  cut  off  from  Iceland,  and 
it  is  seldom  more  than  once  a  year  that  the  mails  are  landed  direct.  The/ea 
letters  from  Denmark  (for  the  correspondence  is  in  all  probability  not  very 
ftotive)  are  landed  in  Iceland  at  Reykjavik,  and  thence  forwarded  to  tbe  island* 
bf  boat,  as  chance  may  offer,  for,  during  the  whole  winter  and  the  greater  part 
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of  tira  Biimiiier,  oommnnication  is  impossible.  It  will  now  he  understood  whj 
tonrists  are  bo  little  iDclined  to  visit  the  Weetmans,  despite  the  magnificenoe 
flf  tiMor  coast  scenery,  for  who  has  the  p&Uenco  to  tarry  in  a  miserable  hut  on 
j/tftoppomte  mainland  till  tho  cascade  informs  him  that  they  are  accessible,  or 
If  inalined  to  run  the  risk  of  being  detained  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  weather 
for  WcekB  or  even  months  on  these  solitary  rocks  ? 

Itr.  Sobs  Browne  thus  describes  the  general  aspect  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  t 
'^Kothing  could  surpass  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  coast  as  we  approached 
flu  ptunt  of  Beykjaness.  It  was  of  an  almost  infernal  blackness.  The  whole 
eovntr^  seemed  nptoni,  rifted,  shattered,  and  scattered  about  in  a  vast  chaoB 
of  rain.  Huge  cliffs  of  lava  split  down  to  their  bases  toppled  over  the  surf. 
Bocks  of  every  conceivable  shape,  scorched  and  blasted  with  fire,  wrested 
from  the  main  and  hurled  into  the  sea,  battled  with  the  waves,  their  black 
scraggy  points  piercing  the  mist  like  giant  bands  upthrown  to  smite  or  sink  in 
a  fierce  death-strnggle.  The  wild  havoc  wrought  in  the  conflict  of  elements 
was  appalling.  Birds  screamed  over  the  fearful  wreck  of  matter.  The  sarf 
from  the  inrolling  waves  broke  against  the  charred  and  shattered  desert  of  ruin 
with  a  terrific  roar.  Columns  of  spray  shot  up  over  the  blackened  fragments 
of  lava,  while  in  every  opening  the  lashed  waters,  discolored  by  the  collision, 
seethed  aad  surged  as  in  a  huge  caldiou." 


Of  the  Weatman  Islands,  he  says  "Towards  noon  we  made  the  We8t< 
Bum  Iriea,  a  small  rocky  group  some  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main  island. 
A  fishing  and  tradmg  estabhshment,  owned  by  a  company  of  Danes,  is  located 
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on  one  of  these  islands.  The  Arctunia  touches  twice  a  year  to  deliver  and  re* 
ceive  a  maiL  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  a  boat  came  out  with  a  hardy-look- 
ing crew  of  Danes  to  receive  the  mail-bag.  It  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  great 
rejoicing  to  them  to  obtain  news  from  home.  I  had  barely  time  to  make  a 
rough  outline  of  the  islands  as  we  lay  off  the  settlement.  The  chief  interest  at- 
tached to  the  Westman  group  is,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by 
Columbus  in  1477,  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  shores 
of  America." 

The  puflSn,  or  the  screeching  sea-mew,  seem  the  only  inhabitants  for  which 
nature  has  fitted  the  Westmans,  and  yet  they  have  a  history  which  leads  us 
back  to  the  times  when  Iceland  itself  first  became  known  to  man. 

About  875,  a  few  years  after  Ingolfr  followed  his  household  gods  to  Reyk- 
javik, a  Norwegian  pirate,  perchance  one  of  the  associates  of  that  historical 
personage,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  attacked  with  fire  and  sword  the  de- 
fenseless population,  captured  forty  or  fifty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  carried  them  off  as  slaves.  The  passage  must  have  been  any  thing  but 
pleasant,  for  it  gave  the  Hibernians  such  a  foretaste  of  the  \iTetchedne8s  that 
awaited  them  in  Iceland,  their  future  abode,  that,  taking  courage  from  despair, 
they  rose  on  their  captors,  threw  them  overboard,  and  went  ashore  on  the  first 
land  they  met  with. 

A  day  of  rare  serenity  must  have  witnessed  their  arrival  on  the  Westmans, 
a  spot  which  of  all  others  seemed  most  unlikely  to  become  their  home.  Why 
they  remained  there,  is  a  secret  of  the  past ;  most  likely  they  had  no  other  al- 
ternative, and  freedom  on  a  rock  was,  at  all  events,  better  than  slavery  under  a 
cruel  viking. 

Thus  these  weather-beaten  islets  were  first  peopled  by  men  from  the  west, 
whence  they  derive  their  name,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  present  inhabitants 
are  the  descendants  of  those  children  of  Erin.  No  one  will  be  inclined  to  envy 
them  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers. 

The  Westmans  are  fourteen  in  number ;  but  of  these  only  one,  called  Hei- 
maey,  or  Home  Island,  is  inhabited.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
and  forty-five  from  Hecla.  Though  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together,  its 
entire  surface  is  not  more  than  ten  square  miles.  It  is  almost  surrounded  with 
high  basaltic  cliffs, and  an  otherwise  iron-bound  shore;  its  interior  is  covered 
with  black  ashy-looking  cones,  bearing  undoubted  evidence  of  volcanic  action  ; 
in  fact,  the  harbor,  which  lies  on  its  north-east  side,  and  is  only  accessible  to 
small  craft,  is  formed  out  of  an  old  crater,  into  which  the  sea  has  worn  an  en- 
trance. The  inhabitants  are  located  in  two  villages ;  Kaufstathir,  on  a  little 
grassy  knoll  near  the  landing-place,  and  Ofanleyte,  on  the  grassy  platform  of  the 
island.  Only  three  of  the  other  islets  produce  any  vegetation  or  pasturage,  and 
it  is  said  that  on  one  of  these  the  sheep  are  hoisted  with  a  rope  out  of  the 
boats  by  an  islander,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
precipitous  rock.  The  others  are  mere  naked  cliffs  or  basaltic  pillars,  the  abode 
of  innumerable  sea-birds,  which,  when  accessible,  are  a  precious  resource  to  the 
islanders.  For,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  scanty  grass  lands  afford  nourish- 
ment but  to  a  few  cows  and  sheep ;  and  as  the  unruly  waters  too  often  prevent 
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Hmt  fiaUng-boata  from  pnttiog  to  aeo,  they  depend  io  a  great  meaflnre  for 
their  sobdstenoe  opon  the  Bea-birdB,  in  whoae  capture  they  exhibit  wonderfol 
oonrage  and  skilL  In  the  egf^-aeaeon  ihoy  go  to  the  top  of  the  oliff,  and,  pnU 
ting  a  rope  roond  a  mon'a  waUt,  let  him  down  the  side  of  the  perpendicplar 
rook,  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet ;  on  arriving  at  the  long,  narrow,  hoii- 
EOntal  BhelTe8,he  proceeds  to  fill  a  large  bag  with  the  brittle  treaanrea  depa^ 
ited  by  the  birda.  When  his  bag  is  full,  he  and  his  eggs  are  drawn  to  the  top 
by  bis  companiona.  If  the  rope  breaks,  or  is  cnt  off  by  the  sharp  comers  of 
the  rock,  which,  however,  happens  but  seldom,  nothing  can  save  the  luckless 
fowler,  who  is  cittier  precipitated  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below. 


At  a  later  period  in  the  season  they  go  and  get  the  yonng  birds,  and  then 
ibey  have  often  desperate  battles  with  the  old  ones,  who  will  not  give  up  fight- 
ing for  their  offspring  till  their  necks  are  broken,  or  their  brains  knocked  out 
with  a  clnb.  Where  the  cliffs  are  not  accessible  from  the  top,  they  go  round 
the  bottom  in  boats,  and  show  a  wonderful  agility  and  daring  in  scaling  Iha 
nuMt  terrible  precipices. 

In  anmmer  they  get  the  egga  and  the  fresh  meat  of  the  young  birds,  which 
they  also  salt  for  the  winter.  The  feathers  form  their  chief  article  of  export, 
beaid«a  dried  and  aalted  codfish,  and  with  these  they  procure  their  few  neo- 
caaariea  and  luxuries,  consisting  principally  of  clothing,  tobacco  and  snuff,  spir- 
its, fisb-hooks  and  lines,  and  salt.  As  there  is  no  peat  on  these  islands,  nor 
dried  fiab-bones  in  anffioient  quantity,  they  also  make  use  of  the  tough  old 
■M-birda  aa  fuel  For  this  pnrpose  they  split  them  open,  and  dry  them  on  the 
rocka. 

The  Westmaas  form  a  separate  Syasel,  or  county,  and  they  have  a  church, 
and  usually  two  clergymen.  Their  church  waa  rebuilt  of  atone,  at  the  expense 
oi  the  Daiusb  Qovemment,  in  17V4,  and  la  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Iceland. 
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Unfortunately  the  two  clergymen  to  whom  the  spiritual  care  of  the  islanders  is 
confided  seem  to  have  but  a  very  indifferent  flock,  for  their  neighbors  on  the 
mainland  give  rather  a  bad  character  to  the  inhabitants  of  Heimaey,  describing 
them  as  great  sluggards  and  drunkards. 

The  population,  which  was  formerly  more  considerable,  amounts  to  about 
200  souls,  but  even  this  is  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  dreadful  mor- 
tality which  reigns  among  the  children.  The  eggs  and  the  oily  flesh  of  sea-birds 
furnish  a  miserable  food  for  infants,  particularly  w^hen  weaned,  as  is  here  cus- 
tomary, at  a  very  early  age ;  but  the  poor  islanders  have  nothing  else  to  give 
them,  except  some  fish,  and  a  very  insufficient  quantity  of  cow's  or  sheep's  milk. 
This  unhealthy  diet,  along  with  the  boisterous  air,  gives  rise  to  an  incurable  in- 
fantile disease,  called  Ginklofi  (tetanus).  Its  first  symptoms  are  squinting  and 
rolling  of  the  eyes,  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  seized  with  incipient  cramps  and 
become  stiff.  After  a  day  or  two  lock-jaw  takes  place,  the  back  is  bent  like  a 
bow,  either  backward  or  forward.  The  lock-jaw  prevents  swallowing,  and  the 
cramps  become  more  frequent  and  prolonged  until  death  closes  the  scene.  The 
same  disease  is  said  to  decimate  the  children  on  St.  Kilda  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  mode  of  life. 

The  only  means  of  preserving  the  infants  of  Heimaey  from  the  Ginklofi,  is  to 
send  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  mainland  to  be  reared,  and  thus  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  bad  weather  is  a  death-warrant  to  many. 

Who  would  suppose  that  the  Westman  Islanders,  doubly  guarded  by  their 
poverty  and  almost  inaccessible  cliffs,  could  ever  have  become  the  prey  of  free- 
booters ?  and  yet  they  have  been  twice  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  well-nigh  ex- 
terminated by  sea-rovers. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  before  the  discovery  of 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  English  cod-fishers  used  to  resort  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  where  some  of  them — now  and  then — appeared 
also  in  the  more  questionable  character  of  corsairs.  One  of  these  worthies,  who, 
like  Paul  Clifford,  or  Captain  Macheath,  so  effectually  united  the  snaviter  in 
modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re,  as  to  have  merited  the  name  of  "Gentleman  John,'* 
came  to  the  Westmans  in  1G14  and  set  the  church  on  fire,  after  having  previous- 
ly removed  the  little  that  was  worth  taking.  After  this  exploit  he  returned  to 
Great  Britain,  but  King  James  I.  had  him  hung,  and  ordered  the  church  orna- 
ments which  he  had  robbed  to  be  restored  to  the  poor  islanders.  It  was,  how- 
ever, written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  they  were  not  to  enjoy  them  long,  for  in 
1627,  a  vessel  of  Algerine  pirates,  after  i)lundering  several  places  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  Iceland,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Heimaey.  These  mis- 
creants, compared  with  whom  John  was  a  "  gentleman  "  indeed,  cut  down  every 
man  who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  plundered  and  burnt  the  new-built  church, 
and  every  hovel  of  the  place,  and  carried  away  about  400  prisoners — men, 
women,  and  children.  One  of  the  two  clergymen  of  the  island,  Jon  Torsteinson, 
was  murdered  at  the  time.  This  learned  and  pious  man  had  translated  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  Icelandic  verse,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "  martyr  "  in  the  history  of  the  land.     The  other  clergyman,  Olaf  Egil- 
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son,  with  Ids  wifo  snd  children,  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  was  sold  into 
slaTery  in  Algielrs.  The  aoooont  »f  his  sufferings  and  privations,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  Icelandic  language,  was  afterwards  translated  and  published  in 
Danish. 

It  was  not  until  1636,  nine  years  after  their  capture,  that  the  unfortunate 
Hdmaeyers  were  released,  and  then  only  by  being  ransomed  by  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Such  was  the  misery  they  had  endured  from  their  barbarous  task- 
masters, that  only  thirfy-seyen  of  the  whole  number  survived,  and  of  these  but 
thirteen  lived  to  return  to  their  native  island. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  DKONTHEIM  TO  THE  NORTH  CAPE. 

HiUnmute  of  the  Norwegian  Cout.— Its  CauseH.—ThoKonregun  Peasant— Norireg1aDCorut<tDtioti.-> 
HomsnticcoMtScrnery.— Dronihciro.—G rciffcnfeU  Holme  and  Varr.—TheSi-a-pagle.—TbcHBiTing- 
flaheriea.— The  Lofotfnl^lande.— TheCod-lisheriea,— Wretched  Condition  of  the  Fishermen.— Tronuo- 
— AJtenfloid.— The  Coppei  Mines.— Hammerfeat  the  most  northern  Tdwd  In  tha  World.— Tbe  North 
Cape. 

OF  all  the  lands  situated  cither  within  or  near  the  ArcUc  Circle  none  enjojra 
a  more  temperate  climate  than  the  Norwegian  coast  Here,  and  nowhere 
else  throughout  the  norUiem  world,  the  birch  and  the  fir-tree  climb  the  munnt- 
ain-ilopes  to  a  height  of  700  or  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the 
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70th  degree  of  latitude ;  here  we  still  find  a  flourishing  agriculture  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Malanger  Fjord  in  69^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Polar  Ocean 
extends  the  inaccessible  ice  belt  of  East  Greenland;  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla  are  not  400  miles  distant  from  Talvig  and  Hammerfest,  and  yet  these 
ports  are  never  blocked  with  ice,  and  even  in  the  depth  of  Mdnter  remain  con* 
Btantly  open  to  navigation.  What  are  the  causes  which  in  this  favored  region 
banish  the  usual  rigors  of  the  Arctic  zone  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  winter  even 
at  the  North  Cape  (mean  temperature  +22^)  is  much  less  severe  than  at  Que- 
bec (mean  temperature  +14^),  which  is  situated  25^  of  latitude  nearer  to  the 
equator  ? 

The  high  mountain  chains  which  separate  Norway  from  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, and  keep  ofiE  the  eastern  gales  issuing  from  the  Siberian  wastes,  while  its 
coasts  lie  open  to  the  mild  south-westerly  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  no  doubt  ac-> 
count  in  some  measure  for  the  comparative  mildness  of  its  climate ;  but  the 
main  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must  no  doubt  be  sought  for  in  the  sea.  Flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  the  warm  Gulf  Stream 
traverses  the  sea  from  west  to  east,  and  although  about  the  middle  of  its  course 
it  partly  turns  to  the  south,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  its  waters  flows  on- 
ward to  the  north-east,  and  streaming  through  tlie  wide  portal  between  Iceland 
and  Great  Britain,  eventually  reaches  the  coasts  of  Norway.  Of  course  its 
warmth  diminishes  as  it  advances  to  the  north,  but  this  is  imparted  to  the 
winds  that  sweep  over  it,  and  thus  it  not  merely  brings  the  seeds  of  tropical 
plants  from  Equatorial  America  to  the  coasts  of  Norway,  but  also  the  far  more 
important  advantages  of  a  milder  temperature. 

The  soil  of  Norway  is  generally  rocky  and  sterile,  but  the  sea  amply  makes 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  land,  and  with  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  of 
their  forests,  and  their  mines,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  purchase  the  few  for- 
eign articles  which  they  require.  Though  poor,  and  not  seldom  obliged  to  reap 
the  gifts  of  nature  amidst  a  thousand  hardships  and  dangers,  they  envy  no  other 
nation  upon  earth. 

The  Norwegian  peasant  is  a  free  man  on  the  scanty  bit  of  ground  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  and  he  has  all  the  virtues  of  a  freeman — an  open 
character,  a  mind  clear  of  every  falsehood,  a  hospitable  heart  for  the  stranger. 
Ilis  religious  feelings  are  deep  and  sincere,  and  the  Bible  is  to  be  found  in  every 
hut.  He  is  said  to  be  indolent  and  phlegmatic,  but  when  necessity  urges  he  sets 
rigorously  to  work,  and  never  ceases  till  his  task  is  done.  His  courage  and  his 
patriotism  are  abundantly  proved  by  a  history  of  a  thousand  years. 

Norway  owes  her  present  prosperity  chiefly  to  her  liberal  constitution.  The 
press  is  completely  free,  and  the  power  of  the  king  extremely  limited.  All 
privileges  and  hereditary  titles  are  abolished.  The  Parliament,  or  the  "  Stor- 
thing," which  assembles  every  three  years,  consists  of  the  "  Odelthing,"  or  Up- 
per House,  and  of  the  "  Logthing,"  or  Legislative  Assembly.  Every  new  law  re- 
quires the  royal  sanction ;  but  if  the  Storthing  has  voted  it  in  three  successive 
sittings,  it  is  definitively  adopted  in  spite  of  the  royal  veto.  Public  education 
is  admirably  cared  for.  There  is  an  elementary  school  in  every  village,  and 
where  the  population  is  too  thinly  scattered,  the  schoolmaster  may  truly  be  said 
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to  be  abroftd,  as  he  vandera  from  farm  to  farm,  u  that  tlie  moat  diitsnt  ftani- 
lies  have  the  benejit  of  his  inatraction.  Every  town  haa  its  pablio  library,  and 
in  many  diBtriota  the  peasants  annually  contribute  a  dollar  towards  a  collection 
of  books,  which,  under  the  care  of  the  priest,  is  lent  oat  to  all  subscriberB.  No 
Korwegian  is  confirmed  who  does  not  know  how  to  read,  and  qo  Norwegian  is 
allowed  to  marry  who  has  not  been  confirmed.  He  who  attains  hia  twentieth 
year  withoat  having  been  confirmed  has  to  fear  the  House  of  Correction.  Thna 
ignorance  ia  punished  as  a  crime  in  Norway,  an  excellent  exsmi^  for  far  ridier 
and  move  powerful  nations. 

The  population  of  Norway  amounts  to  about  l,3fiO,000,  bat  these  are  very 
unequally  distributed ;  for  while  the  southern  province  of  Aggerhnns  has  613,000 
inhabitants  on  a  surface  of  35,200  square  miles,  Nordland  has  only  60,000  on 
16,325,  and  Finmark,  the  most  northern  province  of  the  land,  bat  88,000  on 
29,926,  or  hardly  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  square  mile.  Bat  evm  this 
scanty  population  is  immense  when  compared  wiA  that  of  Eastern  Siberia  or 
of  the  Hndson  R  Bay  territories,  and  entirely  owes  iu  existence  to  the  mildaeM 
of  the  climate  and  the  open  sea,  which  at  all  seasons  affords  its  produce  to  ti» 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  secluded,  solitary  life  than  that  of  the  "  bond- 
ers,"  or  peasant  proprietors,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Norway.  The  farms, 
confined  to  the  small  patches  of  more  fruitful  ground  scattered  along  the  fjords, 
at  the  foot  or  on  the  sides  of  the  naked  mountains,  are  frequently  many  miles 
distant  from  their  neighbors,  and  the  stormy  winter  cuts  off  all  communicatioD 
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between  tbern.  Thus  every  family,  reduced  to  its  own  reBonrces,  forms  as  it  were 
a  small  cororoonwealth,  which  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  external  world,  and 
b  obliged  to  rely  for  its  happiness  on  internal  harmony,  and  a  moderate  com* 
petency.  Strangers  seldom  invade  their  solitude,  for  they  are  far  from  the  or- 
dinary tracks  of  the  tourist,  and  yet  a  journey  from  Drontheim  to  Hammerfest 
and  the  North  Cape  affords  many  objects  of  interest  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  only  mode  of  commonication  is  by  sea,  for  the  land  is  everywhere  inter- 
sected by  deep  fjords,  bounded  by  one  continuous  chain  of  precipitous  cliffs  and 
rooks,  varying  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  in  height.  Formerly, 
eveo  the  ^ea-voyage  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulties,  for  the  misera- 
ble "  yoegt,"  or  Scandinavian  sloop,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  traveller,  required  at  the  best  of  times  at  least  a  month  to  perform 
tbe  voyage  from  Drontheim  to  Hammerfest,  and  in  case  of  stormy  weather,  or 
oontrary  wind,  had  often  to  wait  for  weeks  in  some  intermediate  port.  Now, 
however,  a  steamer  leaves  the  port  of  Drontheim  every  week,  and  conveys  the 
traveller  in  five  or  six  days  to  the  remote  northern  terminus  of  his  journey. 

Innumerable  isles  of  every  size,  from  a  few  yards  in  diameter  to  as  many 
miles,  stud  the  lino  of  coast,  and  between  these  and  the  mainland  the  steamer 
ploughs  its  way.  Sometimes  the  channel  is  as  narrow  as  the  bed  of  a  river,  at 
others  it  expands  into  a  mighty  lake,  and  the  ever- varying  forms  of  the  isles,  of 
the  fjords,  and  of  the  mountains,  constantly  open  new  and  magnificent  prospects 
to  the  view.  One  grand  colossal  picture  follows  upon  another,  but  unfortu- 
nately few  or  none  show  tlie  presence  of  man.  From  time  to  time  only  some 
fiahiog-boat  makes  its  appearance  on  the  sea,  or  some  wooden  farm-honse  risee 
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on  the  solitary  beach.  On  advancing  Either  to  the  north,  the  aspect  of  natnre 
becomes  more  and  more  atem,  vegetation  diminishes,  man  is  more  rarely  seen, 
and  the  traveller  feels  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  gloomy  re- 
gions of  perpetual  death. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Archangel,  Drontheim  is  the  moat  popnlous  and 
important  town  situated  in  so  high  a  latitude  as  63°  24'.  Although  the  cradle 
of  ancient  Scandinavian  history,  and  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  kingn,  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  built  but  yesterday,  as  its  wooden  bouses  have  frequently  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  choir  of  its  magnificent  cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  once  the  resort  of  innumerable  pilgrims  who  came  floclcing  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Olave  from  all  Scandinavia,  is  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the 
old  Tronyem  of  the  Norse  annalists  and  scalds.  The  modem  town  has  a  most 
pleasing  and  agreeable  appearance,  and  the  lively  colors  with  which  the  booses 
are  painted  harmonize  with  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  its  thriving  fisheries,  and  to  the  rich  iron  and  copper  mines  in 
its  neighborhood.  The  tall  chimneys  of  many  smelting-hnts,  iron  foundries, 
and  other  manufactories,  bear  evidence  that  modem  industry  has  found  its  way 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway.  In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  the  bay,  on  a 
peninsula  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  does  not  yield  to  that  of  Naples.  Up 
and  down,  in  every  direction,  appear  Uie  villas  of  the  merchant,  and  ships  of 
all  burden  riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  boats  passing  and  repassing.  In  a 
small  island  of  (be  bay,  fronting  the  town,  is  the  celebrated  caslle  of  Jf unkholm, 
where  in  former  times  many  a  prisoner  of  state  has  bewailed  the  loss  of  his 
liberty.  Here,  among  others,  Greiffenfeld,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  the 
rank  of  an  all-powerful  minister,  was  incarcerated  for  t'iglitcen  years  (I68&-98.) 
At  Hildringen,  where  the  potato  is  still  cultivated  with  success,  and  barley 
ripens  every  four  or  five  years,  begins  the  province  of  Nordland,  which  extends 
from  65°  to  69°  30'  N.  lat.  The  mostly  uninhabited  isles  along  the  coast  are 
called  "  Holme,"  when  rising  like  steep  rocks  out  of  the  water,  and  "  Vftre  " 
when  flat  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  latter  are  the 
breediug-l)laces  of  nuniboi'less  sea-fowls,  whose 
eggs  yield  a  welcome  harvest  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighboring  mainland  or  of  the  larger 
islands.  A  well-slocked  egg-var  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  farm,  and  descends  from  father 
to  son,  alonpc  with  the  pasture-grounds  and  the 
herds  of  the  paternal  land.  Wlicn  the  propi-i- 
etor  comes  to  plunder  the  nests,  the  birds  re- 
main quiet,  for  they  know  by  cxpciiencs  that 
only  the  superfluous  eggs  arc  to  be  removed. 
But  not  unfrequently  strangers  land,  and  leave 
not  a  single  egg  behind.  Then  all  the  birds, 
several  thousands  at  once,  rise  from  their  nests 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  doleful  cries.  If  such 
disasters  occur  repeatedly  they  lose  course,  and,  abandoning  the  scene  of  their 
misfortunes,  retire  to  another  vilr.    Most  of  these  birds  are  sea-gulls  {Maaafugl, 
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or  Maage\  their  eggs  are  large,  and  of  a  not  disagreeable  taste.  The  island  of 
Lovnnnen  is  the  favorite  breeding-plaoe  of  the  ^uS&n^  which  is  highly  esteemed 
on  aoooant  of  its  feathers.  Tliis  silly  bird  is  very  easily  caught  The  fowler 
lets  down  an  iron  hook,  or  sends  a  dog  trained  on  purpose  into  the  narrow 
clefts  or  holes  of  the  rock,  where  the  puffins  sit  crowded  together.  The  first 
bird  being  pulled  out,  the  next  one  bites  and  lays  hold  of  his  tail,  and  thus  in 
succession,  till  the  whole  family,  clinging  together  like  a  chain,  is  dragged  to 
light. 

Tliis  rocky  coast  is  also  much  frequented  by  the  sea-eagle,  who  is  very  much 
feared  over  the  whole  province,  as  he  not  only  carries  away  lambs  and  other 
small  animals,  but  even  assails  and  not  seldom  overpowers  the  Norwegian  oxen. 
His  mode  of  attack  is  so  singular  that  if  Yon  Buch  had  not  heard  it  so  posi- 
tivdy  and  so  circumstantially  related  in  various  places,  situated  at  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  he  would  willingly  have  doubted  its  truth.  The  eagle 
darts  down  into  the  waves,  and  then  rolls  about  with  his  wet  plumage  on  the 
beach  until  his  wings  are  quite  covered  with  sand.  Then  ho  once  more  rises 
into  the  air  and  hovers  over  his  intended  victim.  Swooping  down  close  to  him, 
he  claps  his  wings,  flings  the  sand  into  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  brute,  and 
thoroughly  scares  It  by  repeated  blows  of  his  pinions.  The  blinded  ox  rushes 
away  to  avoid  the  eagle's  attacks,  until  he  b  completely  exhausted  or  tumbles 
down  some  precipitous  cliff. 

The  sea-coast  from  Alsten  to  Rodo6,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle, 
is  particularly  rich  in  herrings,  as  it  furnishes  more  than  one-half  of  the  fish  ex- 
ported to  Bergen. 

In  respect  of  the  capital  invested,  the  cod-fishery  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  the  Norwegian  deep-sea  fisheries,  but  in  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  the  herring-fishery  takes  precedence  The  number  of  men 
actually  engaged  in  the  latter  is  not  less  than  60,000,  and  considerably  more 
than  double  that  number  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  result  of 
their  operations.  The  herrings  taken  in  1866  filled  750,000  barrels,  each  weigh- 
ing 224  lbs.,  the  largest  catch  ever  taken  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  at  least  in 
recent  years.  As  the  movements  of  the  fish  arc  extremely  erratic,  large  shoals 
being  found  one  year  in  a  part  of  the  coast  where  none  will  be  seen  the  year 
following,  the  fishermen  are  forced  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  formerly 
the  herrings  frequently  escaped  altogether  for  want  of  hands  to  capture  them. 
Now  this  difficulty  is  in  a  great  measure  removed.  Telegraph  stations  are 
erected  at  diflEerent  places  on  the  coast,  from  which  the  movements  of  the 
shoals  are  carefully  watched ;  and  field  telegraphs  are  kept  in  readiness  to  be 
joined  on  to  the  main  line,  so  as  to  summon  the  fishermen  from  every  part  of 
the  country  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  fish  at  any  new  point.  The  best 
time  for  the  herring-fishery  is  from  January  to  March,  and  in  1866,  200,000 
barrels,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  catch,  were  caught  between  Feb- 
tuary  11th  and  14th. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Nordland,  between  68°  and 
69^  K.  lat,  are  situated  the  Lofoten  Islands,  or  Yesteraalen  Oeme,  which  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Yestfjord.    This  broad  arm  of  the  sea  is 
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remarkable  both  for  its  violent  currents  and  whirlpools,  among  which  the  Hael 

Strom  has  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  also  from  its  being  the  most 
northerly  limit  where  the  oyster  has  been  found.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  re- 
sort of  the  cod  that  the  Vestfjord  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to 
Nordland,  but  to  the  whole  of  Norway.  No  less  than  6000  boats  from  all 
parts  of  the  coast,  manned  probably  by  more  than  half  of  the  whole  adult  male 
population  of  Nordland,  annually  assemble  at  Vaage,  on  the  island  of  Ost  Vaa- 
goe,  and  besides  these,  more  than  300  yoegts,  or  larger  fishing-sloops,  from 
Bergen,  Christiansand,  and  Molde,  appear  upon  the  scene.  The  banks  of  New- 
foundland hardly  occupy  more  hands  than  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  Vestf- 
jord, which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  continue  as  prolific  as  ever;* 
nor  is  there  an  instance  known  of  its  having  ever  disappointed  the  fisherman's 
hopes.  In  Harold  Haarfagi-'s  times,  Yaage  was  already  reno^vned  for  its  fish- 
eries, and  several  yarls  had  settled  in  this  northern  district,  to  reap  the  rich 
harvest  of  the  seas.  At  a  later  period,  under  the  reign  of  Saint  Olave  (1020), 
the  annual  Parliament  of  Nordland  was  held  at  Vaage,  and,  in  ]  120,  the  benev- 
olent King  Eystein,  brother  of  Sigurd  the  Crusader,  caused  a  church  to  be 
erected  hero  in  honor  of  his  saintly  predecessor,  along  with  a  number  of  hats, 
to  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the  poor  fishermen,  a  deed  which  he  himself  priased 
more  highly  than  all  his  chivalrous  brother's  warlike  exploits  in  the  East,  for 
"  these  men,"  said  he,  "  will  still  remember  in  distant  times  that  a  King  Ey- 
stein once  lived  in  Norway." 

The  reason  why  the  fish  never  cease  visiting  this  part  of  the  coast  is  that 
the  Lofoten  Isles  inclose,  as  it  were,  an  inland  or  mediterranean  sea,  which  only 
communicates  with  the  ocean  by  several  narrow  channels  between  the  islands, 
and  where  the  fish  find  the  necessaiy  protection  against  stormy  weather.  They 
assemble  on  three  or  four  banks  well  known  to  the  fishermen,  seldom  arriving 
before  the  middle  of  Januar}',  and  rarely  later  than  towards  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. They  remain  in  the  sheltered  fjord  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  spawn- 
ing, and  in  April  have  all  retired  to  the  deeper  M'aters,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  fishing  season  does  not  last  longer  than  a  couple  of  months.  The  fish  are 
either  caught  by  hooks  and  lines,  or  more  frequently  in  large  nets  about  twen- 
ty fathoms  long  and  seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  buoyed  with  pieces  of  light 
wood,  and  Icated  with  stones,  so  as  to  maintain  a  vertical  position  when  let 
do'wn  in  the  water.  The  fish,  swimming  with  impetuous  speed,  darts  into  the 
meshes,  which  effectually  bar  his  retreat.  The  nets  are  always  spread  in  the 
evening,  and  hauled  up  in  the  morning ;  for  as  long  as  it  is  daylight,  the  fish 
sees  and  avoids  them,  even  at  a  depth  of  sixty  or  eighty  fathoms.  A  single 
haul  of  the  net  frequently  fills  half  the  boat,  and  the  hea^7  fish  would  undoub^ 
edly  tear  the  meshes  if  they  were  not  immediately  struck  with  iron  hooks,  and 
flung  into  the  boat  as  soon  as  they  are  dragged  to  the  surface. 

Clans  Niels  Sliningen,  a  merchant  of  Borgund,  first  introduced  the  use  of 
these  nets  in  the  year  1685,  an  innovation  which  more  than  doubled  the  total 

*  In  1S66  the  totol  catch  of  cod  was  21,000,000,  about  12,000,000  of  which  were  lalted  (clip  ilah),  and 
the  remainder  dried  (stock-fiah);  each  fish  making  on  an  ayerage  2  Ibi.  of  clip-fiih,  and  one-foortli  leic 
ofstock-fiah. 
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imdooe  oi  the  fiaheriM.  Bat  (u  with  ill  uefnl  inveDtioiui)  load-  oompUntt 
w«r»  nited  ■gaitut  him  in  Korway,  and  aa  late  aa  1762  no  nets  were  allovod 
lA  Droatheim, "  to  prevent  Uie  rain  of  the  poor  people  who  had  not  the  04^tal 
to  pmride  thenuelrea  with  tbem." 

The  life  of  a  fiaherman  is  ererywhere  foil  of  privationa  and  dangers,  bat  no- 
v^ure  more  so  than  at  the  Lofoten  IslandB.  Here,  after  toiling  on  the  atoimj 
tea  for  many  hoars,  he  has  nothing  bnt  the  miserable  Bhelter  of  a  damp,  filthy, 
oreiMsrowded  bat,  which  affords  him  neither  the  rest  nor  the  warmth  needed 
after  his  fatigaing  day's  work.  Even  the  iron-framed  sons  of  the  North  art 
frequently  unable  to  resist  such  continnoos  hardships,  and  bring  home  with 
them  the  seeds  of  contagion  and  death.  MaUgnant  fevers  have  frequently  deo- 
imated  the  population  of  Norway,  and  th^r  origin  may  generally  be  traced  to 
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die  fishing'grounda.  "  The  Arab  and  the  Peman,"  says  Leopold  von  Bach, 
"build  caravanseras  for  the  wayfarers  through  the  desert;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps  have  founded  '  hospices '  on  the  snmmits  of  the  mountain  paesea ;  and 
the  Norwegian  has  erected  houses  of  refnge  on  Dovrefjeld,  but  none  for  the 
fishermen  of  Lofoten.  Near  RodoS  there  is  a  large  hospital  for  the  sick  of 
Nordland ;  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  bnild  houses  in  Lofoten,  so  as  not  to 
oowd  the  hospitals  and  drarchyards  ?"  This  was  written  at  the  b^jinmg  of 
the  present  century,  but  the  poor  fishermen  are  still  as  neglected  as  ever,  for  ft 
Bore  reoent  traveller,  Uarmier,  beheld  with  pity  the  wretched  huts  in  whiok 
they  flpend  three  winter  months  &r  from  their  families. 
la  the  (dunnal  between  HvalS  and  the  mainland  lies,  io  89°  45'  N.  lat,  A* 
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small  island  of  Tromsd,  where  about  fifty  years  since  only  a  few  fishermen  re- 
sided, whose  huts  have  gradually  expanded  into  a  thriving  little  town  of  about 
SOOO  inhabitants,  along  the  shore  opposite  the  mainland.  Its  staple  exports 
are  dried  and  salted  cod,  and  train-oil.  The  livers  of  the  cod  are  put  in  open 
barrels  and  placed  in  the  sun,  and  the  melted  portion  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face is  skimmed  off,  being  the  purest  oil.  The  coarse  refuse  is  boiled  in  great 
iron  pots  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  yields  the  common  "  train-oil."  The  mus- 
cular matter  which  remains  is  collected  into  barrels  and  exported  as  a  powerful 
manure ;  some  of  it  is  sent  to  England. 

The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  long  straggling  street,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  shore,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  harbor.  The 
houses  are  all  of  wood  painted  with  lively  colors,  and  the  roofs,  mostly  covered 
with  grass,  diversified  with  bright  clusters  of  yellow  and  white  flowers,  look 
pretty  in  summer.  Tromso  has  a  Latin  school,  and  even  boasts  of  a  news- 
paper, the  TromsO  Tldende  et  Blan  for  Nordland  og  Finmarken  ("The 
Ti'omso  Gazette,  a  paper  for  Nordland  and  Finmark  ").  This  paper  is  publish- 
ed twice  a  week ;  and  as  only  one  mail  arrives  at  Tromso  every  three  weeks, 
the  foreign  news  is  given  by  instalments,  spreading  over  six  successive  num- 
bers, until  a  fresh  dispatch  arrives. 

The  island  of  Tromsft  is  beautifully  situated,  being  on  all  sides  environed 
by  mountains,  so  that  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  salt  lake.  Its  sur- 
face rises  in  gentle  slopes  to  a  tolerable  elevation,  and  no  other  Arctic  isle  con- 
tains' richer  pasturage,  or  dwarf  plantations  of  greater  luxuriance.  Many 
meadows  are  yellow  with  buttercups  and  picturesque  underwood,  and  the 
heathy  hills  are  covered  with  shrubs,  bearing  bright  berries  of  many  hues. 
The  pride  of  the  Troms5ites  in  their  island  and  town,  and  their  profound  at- 
tachment to  it,  are  remarkable.  No  Swiss  can  be  more  enthusiastically  bound 
to  his  mountains  and  vales,  than  they  are  to  their  circumscribed  domain. 

To  the  north  of  Tromso  lies  the  broad  and  deep  Altenfjord,  whose  borders 
are  studded  with  numerous  dwellings,  and  where  the  botanist  meets  with  a 
vegetation  that  may  well  raise  his  astonishment  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Hero 
the  common  birch-tree  grows  1450  feet,  and  the  Vaccinium  myrtillus  2030 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  the  dwarf  birch  {Betida  nana)  still  vegetates 
at  a  height  of  2740  feet,  and  the  Arctic  willow  is  even  found  as  high  as  3500 
feet,  up  tc  the  limits  of  perennial  snow. 

Alten  is  moreover  celebrated  through  its  copper-mines.  A  piece  of  ore  hav- 
ing been  found  by  a  Lap- woman  in  the  year  1825,  accidentally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Crowe,  an  English  merchant  in  Hammerfest.  This  gentleman  immediate- 
ly took  measures  for  obtaining  a  privilege  from  Government  for  the  working  of 
the  mines,  and  all  preliminaries  being  arranged,  set  off  for  London,  where  he 
founded  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  £76,000.  When  Marmier  visited  the  Al- 
tenfjord in  1842,  more  than  ^  100  workmen  were  employed  in  these  most  north' 
erly  mining-'voorka  of  the  world,  and  not  seldom  more  than  ten  English  vessels 
at  a  time  were  busy  unloading  coals  at  Kaafjord  for  the  smelting  of  the  ores. 
New  copper-works  had  recently  been  opened  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  at 
Raipass,  and  since  then  the  establishment  has  considerably  increased. 
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Hammfirfart^  the  cq[>ital  of  Finmark,  titiiftted  on  the  west  side  of  the  idaiid 
of  Hval5,iii  70""  Si^  15",  is  the  most  northern  townin  the  world.  Half  a  centa- 
17  mnce,  it  had  but  44  inhabitants ;  at  present  its  population  amonnts  to  1200. 
Ab  at  Tromsdy  very  many  of  the  hooses,  forming  one  long  street  winding  roond 
the  shore,  have  grass  sown  on  their  roofs,  whioh  gives  the  latter  the  q>peanaiee 
d  little  plots  of  meadows.  With  us  the  expression,  ^  he  sleeps  with  grass  above 
his  head,"  is  equivalent  to  saying  ^he  is  in  his  grave;"  but  here  i^  may  only 
mean  that  he  deeps  beneath  the  verdant  roof  of  his  daily  home.  Many  laige 
wardiouses  are  built  on  piles  projecting  into  the  water,  with  landing-quays  be- 
fote  them ;  and  numerous  ranges  of  open  sheds  are  filled  with  reindeer  sldns^ 
wxrif  and  bear  skins,  walrus  tusks,  reindeer  horns,  train-oil,  and  dried  fish,  ready 
for  exportation.  The  chief  home  traffic  of  Hammerfest  consists  in  barter  with 
the  Laps,  who  exchange  their  reindeer  skins  for  brandy,  tobacco,  hardware,  and 
doth.  Some  enterprising  merchants  annually  fit  out  vessels  for  walrus  and 
seal  hunting  at  Spitsbergen  and  Bear  Island,  but  the  principal  trade  is  with 
Archangel,  and  is  carried  on  entirely  in  *'  lodjes,"  or  White  Sea  ships,  with  three 
nngle  upright  masts,  each  hoisting  a  huge  try-sail.  These  vessels  supply  Ham- 
merfest with  Russian  rye,  meal,  candles,  etc,  and  receive  stock-fish  and  train-oil 
in  exchange.    Sometimes,  alsoj  an  English  ship  arrives  with  a  supply  of  coals. 

The  fishing-grounds  ofiE  the  coast  of  Finmark,  whose  produce  forms  the  sta- 
ple article  of  the  merchants  of  Hammerfest,  are  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to 
those  of  Lofoten,  the  number  of  cod  taken  here  in  1866  amounting  to  15,000,000. 
A  great  part  of  the  fish  is  purchased  by  the  Russians  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
water.  Of  the  prepared  cod,  Spain  takes  the  largest  quantity,  as  in  1865  up- 
wards of  44,000,000  lbs.  of  clip-fish  (nearly  the  whole  yield  for  the  year)  was 
consigned  to  that  country.  Of  the  dried  variety,  10,000,000  lbs.  were  exported 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  upwards  of  4,000,000  lbs.  more  to  Italy.  Sweden 
and  Holland  come  next  in  order,  the  supply  in  each  case  being  over  5,000,000 
lbs.  Oreat  Britain  takes  scarcely  any  stock-fish,  but  1,500,000  lbs.  of  clip-fish, 
and  the  large  export  to  the  West  Indies  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  lat- 
ter article. 

The  winter,  though  long  and  dark,  has  no  terrors  for  the  jolly  Hammerfest- 
ers,  for  all  the  traders  and  shopkeepers  form  a  united  aristocracy,  and  rarely  a 
night  passes  ^thout  a  feast,  a  dance,  and  a  drinking-bout  The  day  when  the 
sun  re-appears  is  one  of  general  rejoicing ;  the  first  who  sees  the  great  luminary 
proclaims  it  with  a  loud  voice,  and  every  body  rushes  into  the  street  to  exchange 
congratulations  with  his  neighbors.  The  island  of  Hvald  has  a  most  dreary,  ster- 
ile aspect,  and  considerable  masses  of  snow  fill  the  ravines  even  in  summer* 
The  birch,  however,  is  still  found  growing  620  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  fir 
has  disappeared. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  no  stranger  has  ever  sojourned  in  this  interest- 
ing place,  the  &rthest  outpost  of  civilization  towards  the  Pole,  without  visiting, 
or  at  least  attempting  to  visit,  the  far-famed  North  Cape,  situated  about  sixty 
miles  from  Hammerfest,  on  the  island  of  Mager5,  where  a  few  Norwegians  live 
in  earthen  huts,  and  still  manage  to  rear  a  few  heads  of  cattie.  The  voyage  to 
tlus  magnificent  headbnd,  which  fronts  the  sea  with  a  steep  rock-wall  nearly  % 
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thousand  feet  high,  is  frequently  diffioolt  and  preoarionSi  nor  can  it  be  scaled 
without  considerable  fatigue ;  but  the  view  from  the  summit  amply  rewards 
the  trouble,  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  most 
northern  promontory  of  Europe. 

^  It  is  impossible,^'  says  Mr.  W.  Hurton,  '^  adequately  to  describe  the  emo* 
tion  experienced  by  me  as  I  stepped  up  to  the  dizzy  verge.  I  only  know  thai  I 
deyoutly  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  thus  permitting  me  to  realise  one 
darling  dream  of  my  boyhood.  Despite  the  wind,  which  here  blew  violeiitly 
and  bitterly  cold,  I  sat  down,  and  wrapping  my  cloak  around  me,  long  contem- 
plated the  spectacle  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  sublimest  aspects.  I  was  truly 
alone.  Not  a  hving  object  was  m  sight;  beneath  my  feet  was  the  bomodkss 
expanse  of  ocean,  with  a  sail  or  two  on  its  bosom  at  an  immense  dietiDoe ; 
above  me  was  the  canopy  of  heaven,  flecked  with  fleecy  cloudlets ;  the  eim  was 
luridly  gleaming  over  a  broad  belt  of  blood-red  mist ;  the  only  soundis  were  the 
whistling  of  the  wandering  winds  and  the  occasional  plaintive  scream  of  the 
hovering  sea-fowl.  The  only  living  creature  which  came  near  me  was  a  bee, 
which  hummed  merrily  by.  What  did  the  busy  insect  seek  there?  Not  a 
blade  of  grass  grew,  and  the  only  vegetable  matter  on  this  point  was  a  duster 
of  withered  moss  at  the  very  edge  of  the  awful  {precipice,  and  this  I  gathered^  at 
considerable  risk,  as  a  memorial  of  the  visit.'' 
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CHAPTER  X. 
SPITZBERGEN— BKAR  ISLAND— JAN  METEN. 
Tlw  wpit  Coast  of  S|iltil)erKPn, — Ascension  or  a  Monntain  br  Dr,  Score»by. — His  Excursion  sloneth* 
Coait.— A  stranded  Wlisle.— Magdulens  ISay.—Multitudi's  ol'  Sou- birUa.— Animal  Ufe.— MidniKbt 
Silence.— Gluciera.— A  dangerous  Nciuliborhood.  — Interior  Plateau.— Flora  of  Spitzber^iien.  — lu 
Similarity  with  thai  of  Uie  Alps  aliovc  the  Snow-line.— lie indeer— Tile  hvperborean  Ptarnii(!an.— 
Fi»hea.— Coal.— Drifl-wood.— Discovery  ofSpitibergen  by  Ikrenli,  Ilceinskerk.  and  Ryp. -Brilliant 

Period  of  the  Wbalc-flsbery.— Cofflni.— £i;^ht  English  Sailors  winter  in  Spitzb«r)ren,  1G30 Melan- 

cboly  Death  of  some  Dutch  Vnluntcen.- Kuseiun  Hunters.— Their  Mode  of  HJutcring  in  Spilxber. 
gen.— Scharoai  in, —Walrus-ships  from  Hammerfest  and  Tromsu.— Bear  or  Cherie  IsUnd,- BennBt. 
-Enormous  Siaughtrr  of  Walruses.- Mildness  of  its  Climate. —Mount  Mbeiy.— Advanturoui  Boat- 
voyage  of  some  Norwegian  Sailors. — Jan  Meyen.— Beircnberg. 

'T'lIE  archipelRgo  of  Spitzbergen  consists  of  five  large  islands:  West  Spitz- 
-'-  bergen,  North-east  Land,  Stans  Foreland,  Barentz  Land,  Piince  Charles 
Foreland  ;  and  of  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones,  scattered  around  their  coasts. 
Its  surface  is  about  equal  to  that  of  two-thirds  of  Scotland ;  its  most  southern 
point  (76°  30'  X. lat.)  lies  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  Melville  Island;  and  Rosa 
Islet,  at  its  northern  extremity  (80°  49'  K.  lat.),  looks  out  upon  the  unknown 
ocean,  which  perhaps  extends  without  interruption  as  far  as  ihe  Straits  of 
Bering, 

Of  all  the  Arctic  countries  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  Grianell 
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Land  and  'Washington  alone  lie  nearer  to  the  Pole ;  but  while  theae  foe-block- 
ed regions  can  only  be  reached  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  weetem  and 
north-western  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  exposed  to  the  mild  soath-westerly  winds, 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  frequently  visited,  not  only  by 
walrus-hunters  and  Arctic  explorers,  but  by  amateur  travellers  and  sportsmen. 

The  eastern  coasts  are  far  less  accessible,  and  in  parts  have  never  yet  been 
accurately  explored.  As  far  as  they  are  known,  they  are  not  so  bold  and  in- 
dented as  the  western  and  north-western  coasts,  which,  projecting  in  mighty 
oapes  or  opening  a  passage  to  deep  fjords,  have  been  gnawed  into  every  varie* 
ty  of  fantastic  form  by  the  corroding  power  of  an  eternal  winter,  and  justify, 
by  their  endless  succession  of  jagged  spikes  and  break-neck  acclivities,  the 
name  of  Spitsbergen,  which  its  first  Dutch  discoverers  gave  to  this  land  of 
^  serrated  peaks.'' 

The  mountains  on  the  west  coast  are  very  steep,  many  of  them  inaccessible, 
and  most  of  them  dangerous  to  climb,  either  from  the  smooth  hard  snow  with 
which  they  are  encrusted  even  in  summer,  or  from  the  looseness  of  the  disin- 
tegrated stones  which  cover  the  parts  denuded  by  the  sun,  and  give  way  un- 
der the  slightest  pressure  of  the  foot. 

More  than  one  daring  seaman  has  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity  in  venturing 
to  scale  these  treacherous  heights.  The  supercargo,  or  owner,  of  the  very  first 
Dutch  whaler  that  visited  Spitzbergen  (1612)  broke  his  neck  in  attempting  to 
climb  a  steep  mountain  in  Prince  Charles  Foreland,  and  Barents  very  nearly 
lost  several  of  his  men  under  similar  circumstances.  Dr.  Scoresby,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  whaling  expeditions  touched  at  Spitzbergen  no  less  than  seven- 
teen times,  was  more  successful  in  scaling  a  mountain  3000  feet  high,  near 
Mitre  Cape,  though  the  approach  to  the  summit  was  by  a  ridge  so  narrow  that 
he  could  only  advance  by  sitting  astride  upon  its  edge-  But  the  panorama 
which  he  beheld,  after  having  attained  his  object,  amply  repaid  him  for  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  clambering  for  several  hours  over  loose  stones,  which  at 
every  step  rolled  with  fearful  rapidity  into  the  abyss  beneath. 

"  The  prospect,"  says  the  distinguished  naturalist, "  was  most  extensive  and 
grand.  A  fine  sheltered  bay  was  seen  to  the  east  of  us ;  an  arm  of  the  same 
on  the  north-east ;  and  the  sea,  whose  glassy  surface  was  unruffled  by  a  breeze, 
formed  an  immense  expanse  on  the  west ;  the  icebergs,  rearing  their  proud  crests 
almost  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  between  which  they  were  lodged,  and  de* 
fying  the  power  of  the  solar  beams,  were  scattered  in  various  directions  about 
the  sea-coast  and  in  the  adjoining  bays.  Beds  of  snow  and  ice,  filling  extensive 
hollows  and  giving  an  enamelled  coat  to  adjoining  valleys,  one  of  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  we  stood,  extended  in  a  continued 
line  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  mountain  rising  above 
mountain,  until  by  distance  they  dwindled  into  insignificance ;  the  whole  con- 
trasted by  a  cloudless  canopy  of  deepest  azure,  and  enlightened  by  the  rays  of 
a  blazing  sun,  and  the  effect  aided  by  a  feeling  of  danger— seated,  as  we  were, 
on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock,  almost  surrounded  by  tremendous  precipices ;  all 
united  to  constitute  a  picture  singularly  sublime. 

^  Our  descent  we  found  really  a  very  hazardous,  and  in  some  instancee  a 
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painful  nndertaldiig.  Every  movement  was  a  work  of  ddiberation.  Having, 
by  mneh  care  and  with  some  anxiety,  made  good  our  descent  to  the  top  of  the 
secondary  hills,  we  took  oar  way  down  one  of  the  steepest  banks,  and  slid  for- 
ward with  great  facility  in  a  sitting  posture.  Towards  the  foot  of  the  hill  an 
expanse  of  snow  stretched  across  the  line  of  descent.  This  being  loose  and 
soft^  we  entered  upon  it  without  fear,  but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  it,  we 
came  to  a  surface  of  solid  ice,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  across,  over  which  we 
launched  with  astonishing  velocity,  but  happily  escaped  without  injury.  The 
men,  whom  we  left  below,  viewed  this  latter  movement  with  astonishment  and 
fear." 

After  this  perilous  descent,  Scoresby  continued  his  excursion  on  the  flat  land 
next  the  sea,  where  he  found  scattered  here  and  there  many  skulls  and  other 
bones  of  sea-horses,  whales,  narwhals,  foxes,  and  seals.  Two  Russian  lodges, 
formed  of  logs  of  pine,  with  a  third  in  ruins,  were  also  seen ;  the  former,  from 
a  quantity  of  fresh  chips  about  them  and  other  appearances,  gave  evidence  of 
having  been  recently  inhabited.  These  huts  were  built  upon  a  ridge  of  shingle 
adjoining  the  sea.  Among  the  boulders  heaped  upon  the  shore,  numerous  sea- 
birds  had  built  their  nests  or  laid  their  eggs,  which  they  defended  with  loud 
cries  and  determined  courage  against  the  attacks  of  gulls.  The  only  insect  he 
perceived  was  a  small  green  fly,  but  the  water  along  the  coast  was  filled  with 
medusffi  and  shrimps.  The  strong  north-west  winds  had  covered  the  strand 
with  large  heaps  of  Fucus  veaiculoaus  and  Laminaria  saccharinay  the  same 
which  the  storms  also  cast  out  upon  our  shores. 

The  view  of  this  high  northern  life  was  extremely  interesting,  but  Dr. 
Scoresby  was  still  further  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  dead  whale,  found 
stranded  on  the  beach,  which,  though  much  swollen  and  not  a  little  putrid, 
proved  a  prize  worth  at  least  £400.  By  a  harpoon  found  in  its  body,  it  appear- 
ed to  have  been  struck  by  some  of  the  fishers  on  the  Elbe,  and  having  escaped 
from  them,  it  had  probably  stranded  itself  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 
When  the  first  incision  was  made,  the  oil  gushed  forth  like  a  fountain.  It  was 
a  slow  and  laborious  work  to  transport  the  blubber  to  the  ship,  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  coast  was  obliged  to  remain  two  miles 
o£E  at  sea.  After  five  boat-loads  had  safely  been  brought  on  board,  the  wind 
suddenly  changed,  so  that  the  ship  was  driven  far  out  to  sea,  and  the  boat 
reached  her  with  great  difficulty. 

Of  the  numerous  fjords  of  Spitzbergen,  once  the  busy  resort  of  whole  fleets 
of  whalers,  and  now  but  rarely  visited  by  man,  none  has  been  more  accurately 
described  by  modem  Arctic  voyagers  than  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Magda- 
lena  Bay.  Here  the  Dorothea  and  the  Trent  anchored  in  1818,  on  their  way 
to  the  North  Pole ;  here  also  the  French  naturalists,  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
the  corvette  La  Recherche  (1835-36)  to  explore  the  high  northern  latitudes, 
sojourned  for  several  weeks. 

The  number  of  the  sea-birds  is  truly  astonishing.  On  the  ledges  of  a  high 
lock  at  the  head  of  the  bay  Beechey  saw  the  little  auks  {Arctica  alle)  extend 
in  an  uninterrupted  Une  full  three  miles  in  length,  and  so  closely  congregated 
that  about  thir^  feU  at  a  single  shot    He  estimated  their  numbers  at  about 
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4,000,000.    When  they  took  flight  they  darkened  the  air ;  and  at  the  diataaoe 
of  fonr  miles  their  choras  conld  distinctly  be  heard. 

On  a  fine  summer's  day,  the  bellowing  of  the  walrnses  and  the  hoarso  barit 
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of  the  seals  are  mingled  with  the  shrill  notes  of  the  auks,  divers,  and  gnlla. 
Althongh  all  these  tones  produce  a  by  no  means  barmonions  concert,  yet  t/iey 
hare  a  pleasing  effect,  as  denoting  the  happy  feelings  of  so  many  c 
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When  the  sun  verges  to  the  pole,  every  animal  becomes  mate,  and  a  silence 
broken  only  by  the  bursting  of  a  glacier  reigns  over  the  whole  bay — a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  tropical  regions,  where  Nature  enjoys  her  repose  during 
the  noonday  heat,  and  it  is  only  after  sunset  that  life  awakens  in  the  forest 
and  the  field. 

Four  glaciers  reach  down  this  noble  inlet :  one,  called  the  Wagon  Way,  is 
7000  feet  across  at  its  terminal  cUfE,  which  is  800  feet  high,  presenting  a  mag- 
nificent wall  of  ice.  But  the  whole  scene  is  constructed  on  so  colossal  a  scale 
that  it  is  only  on  a  near  approach  that  the  glaciers  of  Magdalena  Bay  appear 
in  all  their  imposing  grandeur.  In  clear  weather  the  joint  effect  of  the  ice  un- 
der the  water,  and  the  reflection  of  the  glacier-wall  above,  causes  a  remarkable 
optical  delusion.  The  water  assumes  a  milk-white  color,  the  seals  appear  to 
gambol  in  a  thick  cream-like  liquid,  and  the  error  only  becomes  apparent  when, 
on  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  the  spectator  looks  down  into  the  trans- 
parent depth  below. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  approach  these  cliffs  of  ice,  as  every  now  and 
then  large  blocks  detach  themselves  from  the  mass,  and  frequently  even  a  con- 
cussion of  the  air  is  enough  to  make  them  fall 

During  the  busy  period  of  Spitzbergen  history,  when  its  bay  used  to  be  fre- 
quented by  whalers  who  anchored  under  the  glacier- walls,  these  ice-avalanches 
often  had  disastrous  consequences.  Thus,  in  the  year  1619,  an  English  ship 
was  driven  by  a  storm  into  Bell  Sound.  While  it  was  passing  under  a  preci- 
pice of  ice,  a  prodigious  mass  came  thundering  down  upon  it,  broke  the  masts, 
and  threw  the  ship  so  violently  upon  one  side  that  the  captain  and  part  of  the 
crew  were  swept  into  the  sea.  The  cap  tarn  escaped  unhurt,  but  two  sailors 
were  killed  and  several  others  wounded. 

One  day  a  gun  was  fired  from  a  boat  of  the  Trent  when  about  half  a  mile 
from  one  of  the  glaciera  of  JVIagdalena  Bay.  Immediately  after  the  report  of 
the  musket,  a  noise  resembling  thunder  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  ice- 
stream,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  an  enormous  mass  detached  itself  from,  its 
front,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  The  men  in  the  boat,  supposing  tliemselves  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence,  were  tranquilly  contemplating  the  magnificent 
sight,  when  8uddenl|r  a  large  wave  came  sweeping  over  the  bay,  and  cast  their 
Uttle  shallop  to  a  distance  of  ninety-six  feet  upon  the  beach. 

Another  time,  when  Franklin  and  Beechey  had  approached  one  of  these  ice- 
walls,  a  huge  fragment  suddenly  slid  from  its  side,  and  fell  with  a  crash  into 
the  sea.  At  first  the  detached  mass  entirely  disappeared  under  the  waters,  cast- 
ing up  clouds  of  spray,  but  soon  after  it  shot  up  again  at  least  1 00  feet  above 
the  surface,  and  then  kept  rocking  several  minutes  to  and  fro.  When  at  length 
the  tumult  subsided,  the  block  was  found  to  measure  no  less  than  1500  feet  in 
circumference ;  it  projected  60  feet  above  the  water,  and  its  weight  was  calcu- 
lated at  more  than  400,000  tons. 

Besides  the  glaciers  of  Magdalena  Bay,  Spitzbergen  has  many  others  that 
protrude  their  crystal  walls  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  yet  but  few  ice- 
bergs, and  the  largest  not  to  be  compared  with  the  productions  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
are  drifted  from  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen  into  the  open  sea.    The  reason  is 
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that  the  glaciers  usually  terminate  where  the  sea  is  shallow,  so  that  no  very 
large  mass  if  dislodged  can  float  away,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  so  fre* 
qnently  dismembered  by  heavy  swells  that  they  can  not  attain  any  great  size. 

The  interior  of  Spitzbergen  has  never  been  explored.  According  to  the 
Swedish  naturalists,*  who  climbed  many  of  the  highest  mountains  in  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  all  the  central  regions  of  the  archipelago  form  a  level  ice- 
plateau,  interrupted  only  here  and  there  by  denuded  rocks,  projecting  like  isl- 
ands from  the  crystal  sea  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  The  height  of  this  pla- 
teau above  the  leve  of  the  ocean  is  in  general  from  1500  to  2000  feet,  and  from  its 
frozen  solitudes  descend  the  various  glaciers  above  described.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  radiation  of  the  sun  at  Spitzbergen  is  always  very  intense,  the 
thermometer  in  some  sheltered  situations  not  seldom  rising  at  noon  to  62°,  67°, 
or  even  73°.  Even  at  midnight,  at  the  very  peak  of  the  high  mountain  ascend- 
ed by  Scoresby,  the  power  of  the  sun  produced  a  temperature  several  degrees 
above  the  freezing-point,  and  occasioned  the  discharge  of  streams  of  water  from 
the  snow-capped  summit.  Hence,  though  even  in  the  three  warmest  months  the 
temperature  of  Spitzbergen  does  not  average  more  that  34^°,  yet  in  the  more 
southern  aspects,  and  particularly  where  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  and 
radiated  by  black  rock-walls,  the  mountains  are  not  seldom  bared  at  an  eleva- 
tion nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  snow-line  of  Norway,  and  various  Alpine  plants 
and  grasses  frequently  flourish,  not  only  in  sheltered  situations  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  but  even  to  a  considerable  height,  wherever  the  disintegrated  rocks 
lodge  and  form  a  tolerably  good  soil. 

The  Flora  of  Spitzbergen  consists  of  about  ninety-three  species  of  flowering 
or  phenogamous  plants,  which  generally  grow  in  isolated  tufts  or  patches ;  but 
the  mosses  which  carpet  the  moist  lowlands,  and  the  still  more  hardy  lichens, 
which  invest  the  rocks  with  their  thin  crusts  or  scurfs  as  far  as  the  last  limits 
of  vegetation,  are  much  more  numerous.  Some  of  the  plants  of  Spitzbergen 
are  also  found  on  the  Alps  beyond  the  snow-line,  at  elevations  of  from  9000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  According  to  Mr.  Martins,  nothing  can 
give  a  better  idea  of  Spitzbergen  than  the  vast  circus  of  neve,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rises  the  triangular  rock  known  to  the  visitors  of  Chamouny  as  the  Jardin 
or  the  Courtil.  Let  the  tourist,  placed  on  this  spot  at  a  time  when  the  sun 
rises  but  little  above  the  horizon,  or  better  still,  when  wreaths  of  mist  hang 
over  the  neighboring  mountains,  fancy  the  sea  bathing  the  foot  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  which  he  occupies  the  centre,  and  he  has  a  complete  Spitzbergen 
prospect  before  him.  Supposing* him  to  be  a  botanist,  the  sight  of  the  Ranunci^ 
lu8  glacialis,  Cerastium  alpinum,  Arenuria  hiflora,  and  EHgeron  un\florus 
will  still  further  increase  the  illusion. 

The  only  esculent  plant  of  Spitzbergen  is  the  Cochlearia  fenestrata,  which 
here  loses  its  acrid  principles,  and  can  be  eaten  as  a  salad.     The  grasses  which 

*  Within  the  last  few  years,  no  less  than  three  scientific  expeditions  hare  been  sent  ont  to  Spits* 
bergen  at  the  expense  of  the  Swedish  Government.  Daring  the  sammer  of  1858,  Messrs.  Otto  ToreO, 
Guennerstedt,  and  Nordenskjold  visited  the  western  parts  of  the  archipelago.  In  1861  the  whole  coast, 
ftx>m  Tee  Soand  to  Dove  Bay  in  North-east  Land  was  accnratelj  investigated  by  Messrs.  Torell,  Malm- 
gren,  Chydenius,  etc.,  and  in  1864  Messrs.  Nordenskjold,  Duner,  and  Malmgren  visited  the  southeni 
•hoces  and  WJdo  Jan's  Water.     A  fourth  expedition  has  just  left  the  port  of  Gothenborg  (Jane,  1S68) 
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EsiOuni  found  growing  near  some  Rniaiin  hnte  in  Stam  Fordand  are  during 
the  Bommer  a  predons  reeooroe  for  the  reindeer,  wludi,  though  extremely  ahj, 
make  tlieir  appearance  from  time  to  time  in  every  part  of  the  land  from  tlie 
Seren  Islands  to  South  Cape,  and  are  more  abnndant  than  ooold  have  been  ex* 
peeled.  l%e  Polar  bears  are  probably  their  only  native  enemies  on  these  iat 
ands,  and  their  fleetness  famishes  them  with  ample  means  of  escape  from  s 
pursuer  so  domsy  on  land.  Lord  Mulgrave's  crew  killed  fifty  deer  on  Yogel- 
sang,  a  noted  hunting-place,  and  on  Sir  Edward  Parry's  polar  expedition  about 
seventy  deer  were  shot  in  Treurenberg  Bay  by  inexperienced  deer-stalkers,  and 
without  the  aid  of  dogs.  During  the  winter  these  large  herbivora  live  on  the 
Iceland  moss  which  they  scent  under  the  snow,  but  it  may  well  be  asked  where 
they  find  shelter  in  a  naked  wilderness  without  a  single  tree.  In  May  and 
June  they  are  so  thin  as  scarcely  to  be  eatable,  but  in  July  they  begin  to  get 
h^  and  then  their  flesh  would  everywhere  be  reckoned  a  delicacy. 

Besides  the  reindeer,  the  only  hmd-quadrupeds  of  Spitzbergen  are  the  Polar 
bear,  the  Arctic  fox,  and  a  small  field-mouse,  which  in  summer  has  a  mottled, 
and  in  winter  a  white  fur. 

Of  the  birds,  the  hyperborean  ptarmigan  {Zagopus  hyperborea)^  whidi 
easily  procures  its  food  under  the  snow,  undoubtedly  winters  in  Spitzbergen, 
and  probably  also  the  lesser  red-pole,  which  perhaps  finds  grass  seeds  enough 
fer  its  subsistence  during  the  long  polar  nights,  while  the  snow-bunting  (/Veo- 
ttophanes  nivaKs)^  and  the  twenty  species  of  water-fowl  and  waders  that  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  the  high  northern  archipelago  during  the  summer,  all  mi- 
grate southward  when  the  long  summer's  day  verges  to  its  end. 

Until  very  lately  the  Spitzbergen  waters  were  supposed  to  be  poor  in  fishes, 
though  the  numerous  finbacks,  which  towards  the  end  of  summer  frequent  the 
southern  and  south-western  coasts,  and,  unlike  the  large  smooth-back  whales, 
chiefly  live  on  herrings,  as  well  as  the  troops  of  salmon-loving  white  dolphin 
seen  about  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers,  sufficiently  proved  the  contrary,  not  to 
mention  the  herds  of  seals,  and  the  hosts  of  ichthyophagous  sea-birds  that  breed 
on  every  rocky  ledge  of  the  archipelago.  Phipps  and  Scoresby  mention  only 
three  or  four  species  of  fishes  occurring  in  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen,  while  the 
Swedish  naturalist  Malmgren,  the  first  who  seems  to  have  paid  real  attention  to 
this  interesting  branch  of  zoology,  collected  no  lesi9  than  twenty-three  species  in 
1861  and  1864.  The  northern  shark  {Sct/mnua  microcephalus)  is  so  abundant 
that  of  late  its  fishery  has  proved  highly  remunerative.  The  first  ship  which 
▼as  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  in  1 863  by  Hilbert  Pettersen,  of  TromsS,  returned 
from  Bell  and  Ice  Sounds  with  a  full  cargo  of  sharks'  livers,  and  in  1865  the 
same  enterprising  merchant  sent  out  no  less  than  five  shark-ships  to  Spitzbergen. 
The  cod,  the  common  herring,  the  shell-fish,  the  halibut  have  likewise  been 
oaught  in  the  waters  of  the  archipelago,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  fishery,  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected,  might  be  pursued 
with  great  success. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Spitzbergen  are,  of  course,  but  little  known.  Coal  of 
tn  excellent  quality,  which  might  easily  be  worked,  as  it  nearly  crops  out  on 
the  sor&ce  at  a  abort  distance  from  the  sea,  has,  however,  been  discovered 
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lately  by  Mr.  Biom8trand  in  King's  Bay,  and  similar  strata  exist  in  varioiispartii 
of  Bell  Sound  and  Ice  Sound.  Large  quantities  of  drift-wood,  probably  fron 
the  large  Siberian  rivers,  are  deposited  by  the  currents,  particularly  oa  A^ 
north  coasts  of  North-east  Land,  and  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Staos  Fii^ 
land.  In  English  Bay  Lord  Dafferin  saw  innumerable  logs  of  unhewn  tiift> 
ber,  mingled  with  which  lay  pieces  of  broken  spars,  an  oar,  a  boat^s  flagitaf^ 
and  a  few  shattered  fragments  of  some  long-lost  vessePs  planking. 

Most  probably  the  Norwegians  had  their  attention  directed  at  a  very  eariy 
period  to  the  existence  of  a  land  lying  to  the  north  of  Finmarken  by  the  trOQpB 
of  migratory  birds  which  they  saw  flying  northward  in  spring,  and  by  the 
casual  visits  of  sea-bears,  which  the  drift-ice  carried  to  the  south.  There  oan 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Spitzbergen,  but  thdr  Ui- 
tory  contains  no  positive  records  of  the  fact,  and  it  was  not  before  the  sixteenth 
centary  that  Europe  first  became  acquainted  with  that  desolate  archipelago. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  may  possibly  have  seen  it  in  1559,  but  it  is  certain  that 
on  June  19, 1596,  Barentz,  IIeem8kerke,.and  Ryp,  who  had  sailed  in  two  ships 
from  Amsterdam  to  discover  the  north-eastern  passage  to  India,  landed  on  its 
western  coast,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  bears  to  the  present  day.  In  the  year 
1607  it  was  visited  by  the  unfortunate  Henry  Hudson,  and  four  years  later  the 
first  English  whalers  were  fitted  out  by  the  Russia  Company  in  London  to  fish 
in  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen,  or  East  Greenland,  as  it  was  at  that  time  called, 
being  supposed  to  be  the  eastern  prolongation  of  that  vast  island.  Here  our 
countrymen  met  with  Dutchmen,  Norwegians,  and  Biscayans  from  Bayonne 
and  the  ports  of  Northern  Spain,  and  commercial  rivalry  soon  led  to  the  usual 
quarrels.  In  the  year  1613  James  I.  granted  the  Russia  ('ompany  a  patent, 
giving  them  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  in  the  Spitzbergen  waters,  and  seven 
ships  of  war  were  sent  out  to  enforce  their  pretensions.  The  Dutch,  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  the  Biscayans  were  driven  away ;  a  cross  with  the  name  of  the 
King  of  England  was  erected  on  the  shore,  and  Spitzbergen  received  the  name 
of  "  King  James  his  Newland."  This  triumph,  however,  was  but  of  short  du- 
ration, and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  none  of  the  combatants  gained  any  decis- 
ive advantage,  all  parties  came  at  last  to  an  amicable  agreement.  The  English 
received  for  their  share  the  best  stations  on  the  south-western  coast,  along  with 
English  Bay  and  Magdalena  Bay.  The  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
north,  and  chose  Amsterdam  Island,  with  Smeerenberg  Bay,  as  the  seat  of  their 
operations.  The  Danes  or  Norwegians  established  their  head-quarters  on 
Dane's  Island ;  the  Hamburgers,  who  also  came  in  for  their  share,  in  Ham- 
burg Bay ;  and  the  French  or  Biscayans  on  the  north  coast,  in  Red  Bay.  At 
present  a  right  or  smooth-backed  whale  rarely  shows  itself  in  the  Spitzbergen 
waters,  but  at  that  time  it  was  so  abundant  that  frequently  no  less  than  forty 
whalers  used  to  anchor  in  a  single  bay,  and  send  out  their  boats  to  kill  these 
cetaceans,  who  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  casting  their  young  in  the  shel- 
tered friths  and  channels.  Tlic  fat  of  the  captured  whales  was  immediately 
boiled  in  large  kettles  on  the  shore,  and  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen  presented  a 
most  animated  spectacle  during  the  summer  season. 

Numerous  coffins — an  underground  burial  being  impossible  in  this  frost 
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hardened  eartli — etill  bear  witness  to  those  bnsy  times,  and  also  to  the  great 
mortality  among  the  fishermen,  caused  doubtless  by  their  intemperate  habits. 
They  are  particularly  abundant  at  Smeercnberg,  where  A<lmiral  Boeeliey  sanr 
upwards  of  one  thousand  of  them ;  boards  with  English  inscriptions  were 
erected  over  a  few,  but  the  greater  number  were  Dutch,  and  had  been  deposited 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  coffins  having  been  opened,  the  corpses  were 
found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  even  the  woollen  caps  and  stock- 
ings of  the  mariners,  who  migiit  perhaps  have  rested  for  more  than  a  century 
on  this  cold  earth,  were  still  apparently  as  new  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently 
put  on. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  and  ttio  Dutch  made  several  at- 
tempts to  establish  permanent  settlements  in  Spilzbergen.  The  Hiissia  Com- 
]iany  tried  to  engage  volunteers  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  pay,  nnd  as  none 
came  forward,  a  free  pardon  was  offered  to  criminals  who  would  undertake  to 
winter  in  Bell  Sound.  A  few  wretches,  tired  of  confinement,  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, but  when  the  fleet  was  about  to  depart,  and  they  saw  the  gloomy  hills, 
and  felt  the  howling  north-eastern  galea,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  en- 
treated the  captain  who  had  chaise  of  them  to  take  them  back  to  London  nnd 
let  them  be  hanged.  Their  request  to  he  taken  back  was  complied  with, but 
the  company  generously  Interceded  for  them,  and  obtained  their  pardon. 

Some  time  after,  in  the  year  1630,  an  English  whaler  landed  eight  men  !d 
Bell  Sound  to  hnnt  reindeer.  They  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  but 
meaDwhile  a  storm  had  arisen,  and  oa  the  following  morning  their  ship  had 
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nnuhed  out  of  ught  It  wu  towards  the  end  of  Angnsl^  and  they  bad  no  hope 
of  resoae  at  thia  advanoed  period  of  the  ^ear. 

Their  despair  may  be  imagined,  but  they  aooo  reoovered  their  oonrago,  toad 
irisely  determined  to  make  preparations  for  the  impending  winter,  iastesd  of 
losiog  time  in  ueelesa  lamentations.  Their  first  oare  was  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
food,  and  in  a  short  time  thoy  bad  killed  nineteen  reindeer  and  foar  bears. 
Fortunately  they  found  in  Bell  Sound  the  necessary  materials  for  the  erection 
of  a  but.  A  large  shed  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty'^ight  broad  had  been  built 
M  a  workshop  for  Ibe  men  of  the  Russia  Company,  and  they  very  judiciously 
oocstrocted  their  small  but  of  stones  and  thick  planks  within  this  indosed 
8pao&  They  thus  g^ned  a  better  protection  agunat  the  icy  wind  and  room 
for  exercise  during  stormy  weather,  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  the 
scurvy.  They  made  their  beds  and  winter  drosses  of  the  skins  of  the  *Tiim«tif 
they  had  killed,  sewing  them  together  with  needles  made  of  bone  splinters,  and 
nring  disentangled  rope-ends  aa- thread. 

Their  hut  waa  ready  by  September  12,  and  to  preserve  their  snpply  of  meat 
as  long  as  possible,  they  lived  four  days  of  the  week  on  the  offal  of  whales'  fat 
which  lay  scattered,  abont  in  great  plenty.  From  October  26  to  February  15 
they  saw  no  snu,  and  from  the  I3th  to  the  3Ist  of  December  no  twilight.  Hie 
new  year  began  with  excessive  cold  every  piece  of  metal  they  touched  stuck 
to  their  fingers  like  glue,  and  their  skin  became  bhstered  when  exposed  to  the 
Mr.  The  re-appearanoe  of  the  sun  was  aa  a  resurrection  from  death  To  m 
orease  their  joy,  they  saw  two  bears  on  the  ice  one  of  which  they  killed,  bnt 
tbey  found,  what  has  since  been  frequently  experienced  by  others,  that  the 
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lifer  of  the  animal  has  poisonoos  qualities,  or  is  at  least  very  unwholesome,  for, 
after  eating  it,  they  were  all  attacked  with  a  kind  of  eruptive  fever,  and  their 
■kin  peeled  off.  Towards  the  middle  of  March  their  provbions  were  well-nigh 
exhausted,  hut  the  Polar  bears  appearing  more  frequently,  replenished  their 
vtock.  Soon  also  the  migratory  birds  arrived  from  the  south,  the  foxes  crept 
out  of  their  burrows,  and  many  were  caught  in  traps.  On  June  5  the  ice  be* 
gan  to  break  up,  and  on  the  following  morning  one-half  of  the  bay  was  open« 
A  gale  forced  them  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  hut.  There,  seated  round  the 
fire,  they  spoke  of  their  approaching  delivery,  when  suddenly  a  loud  halloo 
was  heard.  They  immediately  rushed  out  into  the  open  air,  and  hardly  be* 
lieved  their  eyesight,  for  they  were  greeted  by  their  comrades  of  the  previ* 
OU8  sununer,  and  saw  their  own  well-known  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Thus 
were  these  brave-hearted  men  rescued  after  a  ten  months'  exile  in  the  lati- 
tude of  77^ 

The  possibility  of  wintering  in  Spitzbergen  having  thus  been  proved,  some 
volunteers  belonging  to  the  Dutch  fleet  were  induced  by  certain  emoluments 
to  attempt  the  same  enterprise  on  Amsterdam  Island ;  but,  less  fortunate  than 
their  predecessors,  they  all  fell  victims  to  the  scurvy.  A  diary  which  they 
left  behind  recorded  the  touching  history  of  their  sufferings.  "  Four  of  us," 
these  were  its  last  words,  '^  are  still  alive,  stretched  out  flat  upon  the  floor,  and 
might  still  be  able  to  eat  if  one  of  us  had  but  the  strength  to  rise  and  fetch 
some  food  and  fuel,  but  we  are  all  so  weak,  and  every  movement  is  so  painful, 
that  we  are  incapable  of  stirring.  We  constantly  pray  to  God  soon  to  release 
us  from  our  sufferings,  and  truly  we  can  not  live  much  longer  without  food 
and  warmth.  None  of  us  is  able  to  help  the  others,  and  each  must  bear  his 
burden  as  well  as  he  can." 

Since  that  time  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
forming  permanent  settlements  in  Spitzbergen,  but  scarcely  a  year  passes  that 
some  Russians  and  Norwegians  do  not  winter  in  that  high  northern  land.  As 
for  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  the  former  used  to  send  out  their  clumsy 
but  strongly-built  "lodjes  "  of  from  60  to  160  tons  from  the  ports  of  Archan- 
gel, Mesen,  Onega,  Kola,  and  other  places  bordering  the  White  Sea,  to  chase 
the  various  animals  of  Spitzbergen,  the  reindeer,  the  seal,  the  beluga,  but  chief- 
ly the  walrus,  the  most  valuable  of  all.  These  vessels  leave  home  in  July,  or 
as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  White  Sea  opens,  and  as  the  shortness  of  the 
season  hardly  allows  them  to  return  in  the  same  year,  they  pass  the  winter  in 
some  sheltered  bay.  Their  first  care  on  landing  is  to  erect  a  large  cross  on  the 
shore,  a  ceremony  they  repeat  on  leaving,  and  such  is  their  religious  faith  that 
under  the  protection  of  that  holy  symbol  they  mock  all  the  terrors  of  the  Arc- 
tic winter.  Near  the  place  where  their  vessels  are  laid  up,  they  build  a  large 
hut  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  square,  which  is  used  as  a  station  and  mag- 
azine ;  but  the  huts  used  by  the  men  who  go  in  quest  of  skins,  and  which  are 
erected  at  distances  of  from  ten  to  fifty  versts  along  the  shore,  are  only  seven  or 
eight  feet  square.  The  smaller  huts  are  usually  occupied  by  two  or  three  men, 
who  take  care  to  provide  themselves  from  the  store-house  with  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  winter.    Scoresby  visited  several  of  these  huts,  some  con- 
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•tracted  of  logs,  others  of  deal  two  inches  in  thickness.  They  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  used  by  the  peasants  in  Rassia,  and,  being  taken  out  in  pieces, 
are  erected  with  but  little  trouble  in  the  most  convenient  situation.  The  stoves 
are  built  with  bricks,  or  with  clay  found  in  the  country.  During  the  stay  of 
the  hunters,  they  employ  themselves  in  killing  seals  or  walruses  in  the  water, 
and  bears,  foxes,  deer,  or  whatever  else  they  meet  with  on  land.  Each  ship  is 
furnished  with  provisions  for  eighteen  months,  consisting  of  rye  flour  for  bread, 
oatmeal,  barley-meal,  peas,  salt  beef,  salt  cod,  and  salt  halibut,  together  with 
curdled  milk,  lioney,  and  linseed  oil ;  besides  which,  they  enjoy  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  which  they  kill.  Their  drink  consists  chiefly  of  g^ucu^  a  national  bev- 
erage  made  from  rye  floui  and  water ;  malt  or  spii'ituous  liquors  being  entirely 
forbidden,  to  prevent  drunkenness,  as,  when  they  were  allowed  it,  they  drank 
so  immoderately  that  their  work  was  often  altogether  neglected.  Their  fuel 
for  the  most  part  is  brought  with  them  from  Russia,  and  drift-wood  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  hunters,  seldom  travelling  far  in  winter,  make  their  short  excursions  on 
foot  on  snow-skates,  and  draw  their  food  after  them  on  hand-sledges.  Not  sel- 
dom they  are  overtaken  by  terrific  snowstorms,  which  force  them  to  throw 
themselves  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  sometimes  even  cost  them  their  lives. 
Their  best  preservation  against  the  scurvy  is  bodily  exercise ;  they  also  use  the 
Cochlear iafeneiftrata,  which  grows  wild  in  the  country,  either  eating  it  without 
any  preparation,  or  drinking  the  liquor  prepared  from  it  by  infusion  in  water. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  this  terrible 
scourge.  In  the  year  1771,  Mr,  Steward,  of  Whitby,  landed  in  King's  Bay  to 
gather  drift-wood,  and  found  a  Russian  hut.  After  having  vainly  called  for  ad- 
mittance, they  opened  it,  and  found  a  corpse  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  its 
face  covered  with  green  mould.  Most  likely  the  unfortunate  man,  having  bur- 
ied all  his  comrades,  had,  as  the  last  survivor,  found  no  one  to  perform  the  same 
kind  office  for  himself.  Generally  the  Russian  hunters,  after  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Spitzbergen,  return  home  in  the  following  August  or  September ;  but 
their  stop  is  often  prolonged  during  several  years ;  and  Scharostin,  a  venerable 
Russian,  who  died  in  1826  in  Ice  Sound,  is  deservedly  remarkable  for  having 
spent  no  less  than  thirty-two  winters  of  his  long  life  in  that  high  northern  land, 
where  he  once  remained  during  fifteen  consecutive  years.  Surely  this  man 
ought  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  Spitzbergen — 

On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouda, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow  1 

Every  year,  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  about  a  dozen  vessels  leave  the  ports 
of  Hammerfest  and  TromsO  for  Spitzbergen.  Formerly  it  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  them  to  procure  three  cargoes  of  walrus  and  seals  in  a  season,  and  less 
than  two  full  cargoes  was  considered  very  bad  luck  indeed ;  now,  however,  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  get  more  than  one  cargo  in  a  season,  and  many  vessels  return 
home  after  four  months'  absence  only  half  full.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  diminution, 
the  numbers  of  walruses  still  existing  in  that  country  are  very  considerable,  par- 
ticularly on  the  northern  banks  and  skerries,  which  are  only  accessible  in  open 
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■easono,  or  perhaps  oDoe  in  every  three  or  fonr  Bammers,  vhcc  the  peraeoated 
utimids  get  a  Uttle  time  to  breed  and  replenish  their  Dumbeni. 


Ahont  midway  between  Ilammerfest  and  Spltzbergon  lies  Bear  Islantl,  orig- 
inally discovered  by  Barents  od  June  9, 1500.     Seven  years  later,  Stcjiheo  Be» 
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net,  a  shipmaster  in  the  service  of  the  Muscovy  Company,  while  on  a  voyage  ci 
discovery  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  likewise  saw  Bear  Island  on  Aagoat  16. 
Ignorant  of  its  previous  discovery  by  Barentz,  he  called  it  Cherie  Island,  after 
Sir  Francis  Cherie,  a  member  of  the  company,  and  to  this  day  both  names  are 
used. 

Bennet  found  some  walruses  on  its  desert  shores,  and  retamed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Welden,  to  wage 
war  with  these  sea-monsters.  His  first  operations  were  not  very  successfuL 
Of  a  herd  of  at  least  a  thousand  walruses,  he  killed  no  more  than  fifteen,  and  a 
later  attack  upon  an  equally  enormous  troop  raised  the  entire  number  of  his 
victims  to  no  more  than  fifty.  Their  tusks  alone  were  brought  away,  and  along 
with  some  loose  ones  collected  on  the  beach  formed  the  chief  produce  of  the  ex- 
pedition. At  first  the  unwieldy  creatures  were  fired  at,  but  as  the  bullets  made 
no  great  impression  on  their  thick  hides,  grapeshot  was  now  discharged  into 
their  eyes,  and  the  blinded  animals  were  finally  killed  with  axes. 

In  the  following  year  Welden  himself  proceeded  to  Bear  Island,  and  the  art 
of  walrus-killing  gradually  improving  by  practice,  this  second  expedition 
proved  far  more  profitable  than  the  first.  Care  had  also  been  taken  to  provide 
large  kettles  and  the  necessary  fuel  to  boil  their  fat  on  the  spot,  so  that  besides 
the  tusks  a  quantity  of  oil  was  gained.  In  1606  Bennet  again  appeared  <Hi  the 
field  of  action,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  walrus-hunters  had  now  become  so  great 
that  in  less  than  six  hours  they  killed  more  than  700,  which  yielded  twenty-two 
tons  of  oil  During  the  following  voyage,  Welden,  who  seems  to  have  acted  in 
partnership  with  Bennet,  each  taking  his  turn,  killed  no  less  than  1000  walmses 
in  seven  hours.  Thus  Bear  Island  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  these  ent«rpria- 
ing  men,  and  though  the  walruses  are  not  now  so  abundant  as  in  the  good  old 
times,  yet  they  are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  the  attention  of  q(taonIa- 
tors.  Every  year  several  expeditions  proceed  to  its  shores  from  the  Bmriin 
and  Norwegian  ports,  and  generally  some  men  pass  the  winter  in  hnti  ereeted 
on  its  northern  and  south-eastern  coasts. 

Considering  its  high  northern  latitude  of  75^,  the  climate  of  Bear  Idand  is  n- 
conmionly  mild.  According  to  the  reports  of  some  Norwegian  walnuJumtany 
who  remained  there  from  1824  to  1826,  the  cold  was  so  moderate  daring  Ike 
first  winter  that,  until  the  middle  of  November,  the  snow  which  fell  in  the  ii||^ 
melted  during  the  daytime.  It  rained  at  Christmas,  and  seventy  waZ 
killed  during  Christmas  week  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  that  of  th 
Even  in  February  the  weather  was  so  mild  that  the  men  were  able  to 
the  open  air  under  the  same  latitude  as  Melville  Island,  where  mercury  is 
body  during  five  months  of  the  year.  The  cold  did  not  become  intent 
fore  March,  and  attained  its  maximum  in  April,  when  the  sea  froze  fast  i 
the  island,  and  the  white  bears  appeared  which  had  been  absent  during 
whole  winter.  The  second  winter  was  more  severe  than  the  first,  but  even 
the  sea  remained  open  until  the  middle  of  November— evidently  in  consequi 
of  the  prevailing  south-westerly  winds.  The  greater  part  of  Bear  Island 
desolate  plateau  raised  about  100  or  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  its  wes 
shores  rises  a  group  of  three  mountains,  supposed  to  be  about  200  feet  hi) 
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•od  tovxrds  the  soutb  it  termiitaUs  in  a  soUtaiy  hill  to  which  the  first  di«ooT- 
eren  gave  the  appropriate  name  of  Mount  Misery.  At  the  northeni  foot  of 
this  terrace-shaped  elevation  the  plateau  is  cousiderably  depressed,  and  fornu 
a  kind  of  oasis,  where  grass  (Poa  praletieia),  enlivened  with  violet  cardaminea 
and  white  polygonums  and  saxifragas,  grows  to  half  a  yard  in  height.  The 
general  character  of  the  small  island  is,  however,  a  monotony  of  ytone  and  mo- 
rass, with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  snow,  while  the  coasU  have  been  worn  hj 
the  action  of  the  waves  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  bordered  in  some  parta 
by  a  flat  narrow  Gtraiid,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  walniB,  and  in  others  afford- 
ing convenient  breeding-places  to  hosts  of  sea-birds.  In  Cool  Bay,  four  parallel 
■earns  of  coal,  about  equidistant  from  each  other,  are  visible  on  the  vertical  rock- 
walls,  but  they  are  too  thin  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

Bear  Island  has  no  harbors,  and  is  consequently  a  rather  dangerous  place  to 
visit.  During  the  first  expedition  sent  out  from  Ilainmerfest,  it  hap|)ened  that 
some  of  the  men  who  had  been  landed  were  abandoned  by  their  ship,  which  was 
to  have  cruised  along  the  coast  while  they  were  hunting  on  shore.  But  the 
current,  the  wind,  and  a  dense  fog  so  confused  the  ignorant  cnptuin  that,  leaving 
them  to  their  fate,  he  at  once  returned  to  Unminci'fest.  When  the  men  became 
aware  of  their  dreadful  situation,  they  determined  to  leavti  the  island  in  their 
boat,  and  taking  with  theu  a  quantity  of  young  walrns  flesh,  they  luckily  reach- 
ed Northkyn  after  a  voyage  of  eight  d-iys.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
Ibese  same  people  immediately  after  revisited  Bear  Island  in  the  same  ship,  and 
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were  agidn  obliged  to  return  to  /Norway  in  the  same  boat  The  ship  had  an- 
chored in  the  open  bay  of  North  Haven,  and  having  taken  in  its  cargo,  consist- 
ing of  180  walruses,  which  had  all  been  killed  in  a  few  days,  was  about  to  leave, 
when  a  storm  arose,  which  cast  her  ashore  and  broke  her  to  pieces.  The  Rus- 
sians had  built  some  huts  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  provisions  might  probably 
have  been  saved,  but  rather  than  winter  in  the  island  the  crew  resolved  to  ven- 
ture home  again  in  the  boat.  This  was  so  small  that  one-half  of  them  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  bottom  while  the  others  rowed ;  the  autumn  was  al» 
ready  far  advanced,  and  they  encountered  so  savage  a  storm  that  an  English 
ship  they  fell  in  with  at  the  North  Cape  vainly  endeavored  to  take  them  on 
board.  After  a  ten  days'  voyage,  however,  they  safely  arrived  at  Magerd,  thus 
proving  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "  Fortune  favors  the  bold."  The  dis» 
tance  from  Bear  Island  to  North  Cape  is  about  sixty  nautical  miles. 

In  a  straight  line  between  Spitzbergen  and  Iceland  lies  Jan  Meyen,  which, 
exposed  to  the  cold  Greenland  current,  almost  perpetually  veiled  with  mists,  and 
surrounded  by  drift  ice,  would  scarcely  ever  be  disturbed  in  its  dreary  solitude 
but  for  the  numerous  walrus  and  seal  herds  that  frequent  its  shores.  The  ice- 
bears  and  the  wild  sea-birds  are  its  only  inhabitants ;  once  some  Dutchmen  at- 
tempted to  winter  there,  but  the  scurvy  swept  them  all  away.  Its  most  remark- 
able features  are  the  volcano  £sk  and  the  huge  mountain  Beerenberg,  towering 
to  the  height  of  6870  feet,  with  seven  enormous  glaciers  sweeping  down  iti 
■ides  into  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NOVA   ZEMBLA. 

The^eaof  Kin.— Loschkin.— Bomrjraslow. — Liitke.— Krotow. — Pftchtossow.— Sails  along  the 
era  Coast  of  the  Soathern  Islaud  to  Matoschkin  Schar. — HU  second  Voyage  and  Death. — Meteoro- 
logical Observations  of  Ziwolka. — The  cold  Summer  of  Nova  Zembla. — Von  Baer's  scientific  Vorage 
to  Nova  Zambia. — His  Adventures  in  Matoschkin  Schar. — Storm  in  Kostin  Schar. — Sea  Bath  and 
votive  Cross. — Botanical  Observations. — A  natural  Garden. — Solitude  and  Silence. — ^A  Bird  Ba- 
zar.— Hunting  Expeditions  of  the  Russians  to  Nova  Zambia. 

nnHE  sea  of  Kara,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Nova  Zembla,  and  on  the  east  by 
-^  the  vast  peninsula  of  Tajmurland,  is  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  parts  of 
the  inhospitable  Polar  Ocean.  For  all  the  ice  which  the  east-westerly  marine 
carrents  drift  daring  the  summer  along  the  Siberian  coasts  accumulates  in  that 
immense  land-locked  bay,  and  almost  constantly  blocks  the  gate  of  Kara,  as 
the  straits  have  been  named  that  separate  Nova  Zembla  from  the  island  of 
Waigatz. 

The  rivers  Jenissei  and  Obi,  which  remain  frozen  over  until  late  in  Janet 
likewise  discharge  their  vast  masses  of  ice  into  the  gulf  of  Kara,  so  that  we 
can  not  wonder  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  fronting  a  sea  which 
opposes  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  Arctic  navigator,  has  remained  al- 
most totally  unknown  until  1833,  while  the  western  coast,  exposed  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  bathed,  in  summer  at  least,  by  a  vast  open  ocean,  has  long  been 
traced  in  all  its  chief  outlines  on  the  map. 

The  walrus-hunter  Loschkin  is  indeed  said  to  have  sailed  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  in  the  last  century,  but  we  have  no  authentic 
records  of  his  voyage,  and  at  a  later  period  Rosmysslow,  who,  penetrating 
through  Mathew^s  Straits,  or  Matoschkin  Schar,  found  Nova  Zembla  to  consist 
of  two  large  islands,  investigated  but  a  small  part  of  those  unknown  shores. 
From  1819  to  1824  the  Russian  Grovemment  sent  out  no  less  than  five  expedi- 
tions to  the  sea  of  Kara;  the  famous  circumnavigator  Admiral  Ltltke  en- 
deavored no  less  than  four  times  to  advance  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova 
Zembla,  but  all  these  efforts  proved  fruitless  against  the  superior  power  of  a 
stormy  and  ice-blocked  sea.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  repeated  failures,  two  enter- 
prising men — ^Klokow,  a  chief  inspector  of  forests,  and  Brandt,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Archangel — fitted  out  three  ships  in  1832  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the 
mysteries  of  the  sea  of  Kara. 

One  of  these  vessels,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Krotow,  was  to  penetrate 
through  Mathew's  Straits,  and,  having  reached  their  eastern  outlet,  to  sail  thence 
across  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  and  the  Jenissei ;  but  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  ill-fated  ship  after  her  first  separation  from  her  companions  at 
Eanin  Nos. 

The  second  ship,  which  was  to  sail  along  the  western  coast  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla, and,  if  possible,  to  round  its  northern  extremity,  was  more  fortunate,  for 
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though  it  never  reached  that  point,  it  retamed  home  with  a  rich  cargo  of  wat 
ma-teeth. 

The  third  ship,  finally,  under  Pachtussow's  command,  was  to  penetrate 
through  the  gate  of  Kara,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  along  the  eastern  coast. 
When  Pachtussow,  according  to  his  instructions,  had  reached  the  straits,  all 
his  efforts  to  effect  a  passage  proved  ineffectuaL  It  was  in  vain  he  more  than 
once  steered  to  the  east ;  the  stormy  weather  and  large  masses  of  drift  ice  con- 
stantly threw  him  back,  the  short  summer  approached  its  end,  and  thus  he  was 
obliged  to  put  off  all  further  attempts  to  the  next  year,  and  to  settle  for  the 
winter  in  Rocky  Bay  within  the  gate  of  Kara.  A  small  hut  was  built  out  of 
the  drift-wood  found  on  the  spot,  and  joined  by  means  of  a  gallery  of  sail-cloth 
to  a  bathing-room,  that  indispensable  comfort  of  a  Russian.  The  laying  of 
traps,  in  which  many  Arctic  foxes  were  caught,  and  the  carrying  of  the  wood, 
which  had  sometimes  to  be  fetched  from  a  distance  of  ten  versts,  occupied  the 
crew  during  fair  weather.  In  April  a  party  under  Pachtussow's  command 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  western  coast.  On  this  expedition 
they  were  overtaken  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  by  a  terrible  snow- 
storm, which  obliged  them  to  throw  themselves  fiat  upon  the  ground  to  avoid 
being  swept  away  by  the  wind.  They  remained  three  days  without  food  under 
the  snow,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the  depot  of  provisions  buried 
a  few  versts  off. 

On  June  24  the  gate  of  Kara  was  at  length  open,  and  Pachtussow  would 
gladly  have  sailed  through  the  passage,  but  his  ship  was  fast  in  the  ice.  He 
therefore  resolved,  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  to  examine  the 
eastern  coast  in  a  boat,  and  reached  in  this  manner  the  small  Sawina  River, 
where  he  found  a  wooden  cross  with  the  date  of  1742.  Most  likely  it  had 
been  placed  there  by  Loschkin,  his  predecessor  on  the  path  of  discovery.  He 
now  returned  with  his  boat  to  the  ship,  which,  after  an  imprisonment  of  297 
days,  was  at  length,  July  1 1 ,  able  to  leave  the  bay. 

On  Stadolski  Island,  near  Cape  Menschikoff,  they  found  a  wretched  hut, 
which  proved  that  they  were  not  the  first  to  penetrate  into  these  deserts.  But 
the  hut  was  tenantless,  and  a  number  of  human  bones  were  strewn  over  the 
ground.  One  of  Paclitussow's  companions  now  related  that  in  1822  a  Samo- 
jede,  named  Mawei,  liad  gone  with  his  wife  and  children  to  Nova  Zembla,  and 
had  never  returned.  On  gathering  the  bones,  they  were  found  to  compose  the 
skeletons  of  two  chUdren  and  of  a  wonifin,  but  no  remains  could  be  discovered 
of  the  man.  Most  likely  the  unfortunate  savage  had  been  surprised  by  a  snow- 
storm, or  had  fallen  a  )>rey  to  a  hungry  ice-bear,  on  one  of  his  excursions,  aud 
his  family,  deprived  of  their  support,  had  died  of  hunger  in  the  hut. 

On  July  19  they  reached  the  river  Stawinen,  and  on  the  2l8t  Lfltke's  Bay, 
where  a  number  of  white  dolphins  and  seals  of  an  unknown  species  were  found. 
Here  contraiy  winds  arrested  the  progress  of  the  navigators  during  eighteen 
days.  On  August  13  Pachtussow  entered  Matoschkin  Schar,  and  reached  its 
western  mouth  on  the  19th,  Thus  he  succeeded  at  least  in  circumnavigating 
the  southern  island,  which  no  one  had  achieved  before  him,  and  as  his  exhaust- 
ed provisions  did  not  allow  him  to  spend  a  second  winter  in  Nova  Zembla,  he 
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rasolTed  to  retani  at  onoe  to  ArchangeL  Bat  contrarj  winds  dirore  him  to 
the  iflhmd  of  Kolgajew,  and  thenoe  to  the  month  of  the  Petschora,  where,  oa 
September  3,  a  dreadful  storm  at  leng^  shattered  his  crasy  vesseL  The  orew 
found  refuge  in  a  hut,  but  this  also  was  filled  by  the  water;  so  that  they  had 
to  wade  several  versts  before  they  oould  reach  the  dry  land. 

Pachtussow  now  travelled  by  way  of  Archangel  and  Onega  to  St  Petera* 
bmrg,  where  he  communicated  the  results  of  his  journey  to  the  Minister  el 
Marine^  who  gave  him  a  most  flattering  reception,  well  merited  by  his  abililgr 
and  courage.  The  success  he  had  already  obtained  encouraged  the  hope  thai 
a  sec(md  expedition  would  be  able  to  complete  the  undertaking,  and  consequent' 
ly,  by  an  imperial  order,  the  schooner  Krotow  and  a  transport  were  fitted  ou^ 
with  which  Pachtussow  once  more  sailed  from  the  port  of  Archangel  on 
August  5.  His  instructions  were  to  winter  in  Mathew^s  Straits,  and  thence  to 
attempt  in  the  foUowing  summer  the  exploration  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
northern  island.  The  winter  hut  he  built  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits 
was  ready  for  his  reception  by  October  20.  It  was  of  stately  dimensions,  for  A 
Nova  Zembla  residence — 25  feet  long^  21  broad,  8  feet  high  in  the  centre,  6  al 
the  sides,  and  consisted  of  two  compartments,  one  for  the  officers  and  the  other 
for  the  crew.  They  found  the  cold  very  endurable,  but  were  rather  inoom* 
moded  by  the  smoke,  which  did  not  always  find  a  ready  passage  through  the 
opening  in  the  roof.  Sometimes  the  snow  accumulated  in  such  masses,  or  the 
storm  raged  so  furiously  round  the  hut,  that  they  could  not  leave  it  for  eight 
days  running,  and  frequently  the  hole  in  the  roof  had  to  serve  them  for  a  door. 

Eleven  white  bears  were  killed  about  the  hut  during  the  winter;  one  on  the 
roof,  another  in  the  passage.  Pachtussow,  well  aware  that  occupation  is  the 
best  remedy  against  melancholy,  kept  his  orew  in  constant  activity.  Thqr 
were  obliged  to  fetch  wood  from  distances  of  ten  or  eleven  versts,  not  seldom 
during  a  cold  of  —36^,  which,  thanks  to  their  thick  fur  dresses,  they  bore  re- 
markably well,  particularly  as  a  temperature  lower  than  —25^  never  occurred, 
unless  during  perfectly  calm  weather.  He  also  made  them  lay  fox-traps  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  hut,  and  amused  them  with  shooting  at  a  mark 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  By  this  means  he  succeeded  in  preserving  their 
health,  and  wardmg  off  the  attacks  of  the  scurvy. 

As  early  as  April  the  indefatigable  Pachtussow  fitted  out  two  sledge-parties, 
for  the  exploration  of  the  easteiii  coast.  The  one,  consisting  of  seven  men,  he 
commanded  in  person ;  the  other  was  led  by  the  steersman  Ziwolka.  Both 
parties  travelled  in  company  as  far  as  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  straits,  where 
one  of  the  huts  in  which  Rosmysslow  had  wintered  seventy  years  before  was 
still  found  in  a  good  condition. 

Pachtussow  now  returned  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  surveying  the  straits, 
while  Ziwolka  proceeded  along  the  east  coast,  with  a  small  tent  and  provisions 
for  a  month.  All  his  men  had  Samojede  dresses,  but  they  were  already  so 
hardened  that  they  did  not  wear  the  upper  coat  with  the  hood  even  during  the 
night,  although  snow-storms  not  seldom  occurred.  Once  their  boots  were 
frocen  so  hard  that  they  could  not  pull  them  off  before  they  had  been  previous* 
^  tiiawed,and  as  drift-wood  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  thej  were  obliged  te 
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bum  the  poles  of  their  tent,  and  to  keep  their  feet  over  the  fire  until  the  leather 
became  soft.  Ou  May  18,  the  thirty-fonrth  day  of  his  jonmey,  Ziwolka  re- 
tamed  to  hb  commander,  after  bailing  explored  the  east  coast  northward  to  a 
distance  of  150  versts. 

Meanwhile  Pachtossow  had  been  basy  bailding  a  boat  eighteen  feet  long, 
with  which  he  intended  to  proceed  along  the  westem  coast  to  the  northem  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and,  the  elements  permitting,  to  retum  to  the  straits 
along  its  eastem  shores.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the  migratory  birds 
made  their  appearance,  and  introduced  a  very  agreeable  change  in  the  monoton- 
ons  fare  of  the  navigators,  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  enjoyed  the  sight  of  bloom- 
ing flowers,  and  gathered  antiscorbutic  herbs  m  large  quantities. 

Thus  the  high  northem  land  had  assumed  its  most  friendly  aspect,  and  looked 
as  cheerfully  as  it  possibly  could,  when,  on  July  11,  Pachtussow  and  Ziwolka 
set  out  for  the  north  with  the  boat  and  the  transport,  the  schooner  being  left 
behind  in  the  straits  with  the  surgeon  and  a  few  invalids.  At  first  the  wind 
and  weather  favored  their  course,  but  on  July  21  the  boat  was  smashed  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  ice,  so  that  they  had  hardly  time  to  escape  upon  the  land 
with  the  nautical  instruments,  a  sack  of  fiour,  and  some  butter. 

In  this  unpleasant  situation  they  were  obliged  to  remain  for  thirteen  days, 
until  at  last  a  walrus-hunter  appeared,  who  took  the  shipwrecked  explorers 
on  board,  and  brought  them  safely  back  to  their  winter-quarters  on  August  22. 

Thus  this  first  attempt  ended  in  complete  disappointment,  and  the  season  was 
already  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  its  renewal  Yet  Pachtussow,  resolving 
with  praiseworthy  zeal  to  make  the  most  of  the  last  days  of  the  short  summer^ 
set  out  again  on  August  26  for  the  eastem  entrance  of  the  straits,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast,  until  he  was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  some  distance  beyond  the 
small  islands  which  bear  his  name. 

Convinced  of  the  fmitlessness  of  all  further  efforts,  Pachtussow  bade  adieu 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  to  the  coast,  which  still  stretched  out  before  him  in  un- 
discovered mystery,  and  sailed  back  again  to  Archangel  on  September  20.  Soon 
after  his  retum  he  fell  ill,  and  four  weeks  later  his  mourning  friends  carried  him 
to  his  grave. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  is  so  capricious  that  in  the  following  year  the  walrus- 
Iranter  Issakow,  of  Kcm,  who  had  no  discoveries  in  view,  was  able  to  round 
without  difficulty  the  north-castem  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla,  but,  fearful  of 
encountering  the  dangers  of  that  dreadful  coast,  he  almost  immediately  returned. 

During  the  two  winters  he  spent  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  steersman  Ziwolka 
had  daily  consulted  the  thermometer,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  gave 
to  the  westem  entrance  of  Mathew's  Straits  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  .^l7^ 

Thus  Nova  Zembla  is  colder  than  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  which,  A 
though  still  farther  to  the  north,  is  more  favorably  situated  with  regard  to  the 
winds  and  currents,  and  from  five  to  ten  degrees  warmer  than  the  high  north- 
em  parts  of  Siberia  and  continental  America,  which  sustain  a  comparatively 
numerous  population,  while  Nova  Zembla  is  uninhabited.  Hence  this  want| 
and  the  droumstance  that  the  vqj^tation  of  these  islands  soarcelj  ilses  a  span 
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above  the  groond,  while  the  forest  region  still  penetrates  far  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  colder  continental  regions  above  mentioned,  are  to  be  ascribed  not 
to  the  low  mean  annual  temperature  of  Nova  Zembla,  but  to  the  unfavorable 
distribution  of  warmth  over  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  For  although 
high  Northern  Siberia  and  America  have  a /or  colder  winter,  they  enjoy  a  coip- 
iiderdbly  tocatner  sunmier,  and  this  it  is  which  in  the  higher  latitudes  determines 
the  existence  or  the  development  of  life  on  the  dry  land.  During  the  winter 
the  organic  world  is  partly  sheltered  under  the  snow,  or  else  it  migrates,  or  it 
produces  within  itself  sufficient  warmth  to  defy  the  cold — and  thus  a  few  de- 
grees more  or  less  at  that  time  of  the  year  are  of  no  material  consequence,  while 
the  warmth  of  smnmer  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  awaken  life  and  determine 
its  development 

The  comparatively  mild  winter  of  Nova  Zembla  (no  less  than  thirty-three  de- 
grees warmer  than  that  of  Jakutsk)  is  therefore  of  but  little  benefit  to  vegetable 
life,  which  on  the  other  hand  sufEers  considerably  from  a  smnmer  inferior  even 
to  that  of  Melville  Island  and  Boothia  Felix.  A  coast  where  the  sun,  in  spite  of 
a  day  of  several  months'  continuance,  generates  so  small  a  quantity  of  heat,  and 
where  yet  some  vegetation  is  able  to  flourish,  must  necessarily  be  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  botanists,  or  rather  of  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants.  For  if  in  the  primitive  forests  of  Braiil 
the  naturalist  admires  the  effects  of  a  tropical  sun  and  an  excessive  humidity  in 
producing  the  utmost  exuberance  of  vegetation,  it  is  no  less  interesting  for  him 
to  observe  how  Flora  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  still  wages  a  suo- 
oessful  war  against  death  and  destruction. 

Thus  a  few  years  after  Pachtussow's  expedition,  the  desire  to  explore  a  land 
so  remarkable  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  and  to  gather  new  fruits  for  science 
in  the  wilderness,  induced  Herr  von  Baer,  though  already  advanced  in  years,  to 
undertake  the  journey  to  Nova  Zembla. 

Accompanied  by  two  younger  naturalists,  Mr.  Lehmann  and  Mr.  Rdder,  the 
celebrated  Petersburg  academician  arrived  on  July  29, 1837,  at  the  western  en- 
trance of  Mathew's  Straits,  sailed  through  them  the  next  day  in  a  boat,  and 
reached  the  sea  of  Kara,  where  he  admired  a  prodigious  number  of  jelly-fishes 
{Pleurobrachia  pileue)  swimming  about  in  the  ice-cold  waters,  and  displaying 
a  marvellous  beauty  of  coloring  in  their  ciliated  ribs.  This  excursion  might, 
however,  have  had  very  disagreeable  consequences,  for  a  dreadful  storm,  blow- 
ing from  the  west,  prevented  their  boat  from  returning,  and  forced  them  to  pass 
the  night  with  some  walrus-hunters,  whom  they  had  the  good-fortune  to  meet 
with.  On  the  following  day  the  storm  abated,  so  that  the  return  could  be  at* 
tempted ;  they  were,  however,  obUged  to  land  on  a  small  island  in  the  Beluga 
Bay,  where,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  their  limbs  shaking  with  cold,  they  fortunately 
found  a  refuge  in  the  ruins  of  a  hut  in  which  Rosmysslow  had  wintered  in  1 767. 
Meanwhile  the  wind  had  veered  to  the  east,  accompanied  by  a  very  disagreeable 
cold  rain,  which  on  the  mountains  took  the  form  of  snow ;  they  were  now,  how^ 
ever,  able  to  make  use  of  their  sail,  and  arrived  late  at  night  at  the  spot  where 
their  ship  lay  at  anchor,  completely  wet,  but  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

^  We  ooold  eeteem  ourselves  happy,"  says  Von  Baer,  **  in  havmg  paid  so 
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•light  a  penalty  for  neglecting  the  precaution,  bo  necessary  to  all  travellers  in 
Nova  Zembla,  of  providing  for  a  week  when  you  set  out  for  a  day's  excursion." 

On  August  4,  after  a  thorough  botanical  examination  of  the  straits,  the  party 
proceeded  along  the  west  coast.  The  wind,  blowing  from  the  north,  brought 
them  to  the  Kostin  Schar,  a  maze  of  passages  between  numerous  islets,  where 
the  walrus-hunters  in  Nova  ^embla  chiefly  assemble. 

On  August  9  an  excursion  was  made  up  the  river  Nechwatowa,  where  they 
fttsted  in  a  hut  which  had  been  erected  by  some  fisherman  employed  in  catching 
^  golzi,"  or  Arctic  salmon.  On  returning  to  the  ship,  a  dreadful  storm  arose  from 
the  north-east,  which  lasted  nine  days,  and,  very  fortunately  for  the  botanists, 
caught  them  in  the  Kostin  Schar,  and  not  on  the  high  sea.  Although  they  were 
anchored  in  a  sheltered  bay,  the  waves  frequently  swept  over  the  deck  of  their 
vessel,  and  compelled  them  to  remain  all  the  time  in  their  small,  low  cabin. 
Only  once  they  made  an  attempt  to  land,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  they 
could  hardly  stand.  Their  situation  was  rendered  still  more  terrible  and  anxious, 
as  part  of  the  crew  which  had  been  sent  out  hunting  before  the  storm  began 
had  not  yet  returned. 

When  at  last  the  storm  ceased,  winter  seemed  about  to  begin  in  good  earn- 
est. Every  night  ice  formed  in  the  river,  and  the  land  was  covered  with  snow, 
which  had  surprised  the  scanty  vegetation  in  its  full  bloom.  At  length  the 
hunters  retui^ied,  after  having  endured  terrible  hardships,  and  now  preparations 
were  made  for  a  definitive  departure.  A  general  bath  was  taken,  without  which 
no  anchorage  in  Nova  Zembla  is  ever  left,  and,  according  to  ancient  custom,  a 
votive  cross  was  likewise  erected  on  the  strand,  as  a  memorial  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

On  August  28  the  anchors  were  weighed,  but  they  were  soon  dropped  again 
in  the  Schar,  to  examine  on  a  small  island  the  vegetable  and  animal  j)roducts  of 
the  land  and  of  the  shore.  The  former  offered  but  few  objects  of  interest,  but 
they  were  astonished  at  the  exuberance  of  marine  life.  After  having  been  de- 
tained by  a  thick  fog  in  this  place  for  several  days,  they  at  length  sailed  towards 
the  White  Sea,  where  they  were  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  run  into  Tri  Os- 
trowa.  Dreary  and  desolate  as  the  tundras  at  this  extreme  point  of  Lapland 
had  appeared  to  them  on  their  journey  outward,  they  were  now  charmed  with 
their  green  slopes,  a  sight  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  in  Nova  Zembla. 

On  September  1 1  they  at  length  reached  the  port  of  Archangel,  with  the 
agreeable  prospect  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  comfortable  study  at  St.  Petens- 
burg  instead  of  spending  it,  like  Barentz  and  his  associates,  as  might  easily  have 
happened,  in  a  wretched  hut  beyond  the  70th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  Von  Baer's  adventures,  I  will  now  notice  some 
of  the  most  interesting  scientific  results  of  his  journey. 

The  rocky  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  has  about  the  same  appearance  as  the 
analogous  part  of  Spitzbergen,  for  here  also  the  mountains,  particularly  in  the 
northern  island,  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet  from 
the  sea,  while  the  eastern  coast  is  generally  flat    In  both  countries,  angular  ; 
blocks  of  stone,  precipitated  from  the  summits,  cover  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  ) 
frequently  make  it  impossible  to  ascend  them.    In  fact,  no  rock,  however  hard  f 
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or  finely  grained,  is  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  climate  where  the  sum- 
mer is  so  wet  and  the  winter  so  severe.  Nowhere  in  Nova  Zembla  is  a  grasa- 
covered  spot  to  be  found  deserving  the  name  of  a  meadow.  Even  the  folia- 
ceoos  lichens,  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  Lapland,  have  here  a  stunted  ap- 
pearance ;  but,  as  Von  Baer  remarks,  this  is  owing  less  to  the  climate  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  plants  of  this  description  thrive  best  on  chalky  ground. 
The  crustaceous  lichens,  however,  cover  the  blocks  of  augite  and  porphyry  with 
a  motley  vesture,  and  the  dingy  carpet  with  which  Dryas  octopeUda  invests 
here  and  there  the  dry  slopes,  formed  of  rocky  detritus,  reminds  one  of  the 
tundras  of  Lapland. 

The  scanty  vegetable  covering  which  this  only  true  social  plant  of  Nova 
Zembla  affords  is,  however,  but  an  inch  thick,  and  can  easily  be  detached  like 
i  cap  from  the  rock  beneath. 

On  a  clayey  ground  in  moist  and  low  situations,  the  mosses  afford  a  pro* 
tection  to  the  polar  willow  {Salix polaris),  which  raises  but  two  leaves  and  %. 
catkin  over  the  surface  of  its  covering. 

Even  the  most  sparing  sheet  of  humus  has  great  difficulty  to  form  in  Nova 
Zembla,  as  in  a  great  number  of  the  plants  which  grow  there  the  discolored 
leaf  dries  on  the  stalk,  and  is  then  swept  away  by  the  winds,  so  that  the  land 
would  appear  still  more  naked  if  many  plants,  such  as  the  snow  ranunculus 
(RanunctUus  nivalis)^  were  not  so  extremely  abstemious  as  to  require  no  hu- 
mus at  all,  but  merely  a  rocky  crevice  or  £ome  loose  gravel  capable  of  retaining 
moisture  in  its  interstices. 

But  even  in  Nova  Zembla  there  are  some  more  favored  spots.  Thus  when 
Ton  Baer  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  high  slate  mountain  fronting  the  south-west, 
and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see  a  gay 
mixture  of  purple  silenes,  golden  ranunculuses,  peach-colored  parryas,  white 
cerastias,  and  blue  palemones,  and  was  particularly  pleased  at  finding  the  well- 
known  forget-me-not  among  the  ornaments  of  this  Arctic  pasture.  Between 
these  various  flowers  the  soil  was  everywhere  visible,  for  the  dicotyledonous 
plants  of  the  high  latitudes  produce  no  more  foliage  than  is  necessary  to  set 
off  the  colors  of  the  blossoms,  and  have  generally  more  flowers  than  leaves. 

The  entire  vegetation  of  the  island  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
soil  and  to  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air.  Even  those  plants  which  in  warm 
climates  have  a  descending  or  vertical  root  have  here  a  horizontal  one,  and 
none,  whether  grasses  or  shrubs,  grow  higher  than  a  span  above  the  ground. 

In  the  polar  willow,  a  single  pair  of  leaves  sits  on  a  stem  about  as  thick  ttl 
a  straw,  although  the  whole  plant  forms  an  extensive  shrub  with  numerous  ran>> 
ifications.  Another  species  of  willow  (ScUix  lanata)  attains  the  oonsiderable 
height  of  a  span,  and  is  a  perfect  giant  among  the  Nova  Zembla  plants,  for  the 
thick  subterranean  trunk  sometimes  measures  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  can 
be  laid  bare  for  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  finding  the  end.  Thua 
in  this  country  the  forests  are  more  in  than  above  the  earth. 

This  horizontal  development  of  vegetation  is  caused  by  the  sun  principally 
heating  the  superficial  sheet  of  earth,  which  imparts  its  warmth  to  the  stratum 
of  air  immediately  above  it,  and  thus  confines  the  plants  within  the  narrow 
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limits  which  best  suit  their  growth.  Hence  also  the  influence  of  position  on 
vegetation  is  so  great  that,  while  a  plain  open  to  the  winds  is  a  complete  des- 
ert, a  gentle  mountain  slope  not  seldom  resembles  a  garden. 

The  absence  of  all  trees  or  shrubs,  or  even  of  all  vigorous  herbage,  imparts 
a  character  of  the  deepest  solitude  to  the  Nova  Zembla  landscape,  and  inspires 
even  the  rough  sailor  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe.  '*  It  is,"  says  Yon  Baer, 
^  as  if  the  dawn  of  creation  had  but  just  begun,  and  life  were  still  to  be  called 
into  existence."  The  universal  silence  is  but  rarely  broken  by  the  noise  of  an 
animal.  But  neither  the  cry  of  the  sea-mew,  wheeling  in  the  air,  nor  the  rus- 
tling of  the  lemming  in  the  stunted  herbage  are  able  to  animate  the  scene.  No 
voice  is  heard  in  calm  weather.  The  rare  land-birds  are  silent  as  well  as  the 
insects,  which  are  comparatively  still  fewer  in  number.  This  tranquillity  of 
nature,  particularly  during  serene  days,  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  quiet  of 
the  grave;  and  the  lemmings  seem  like  phantoms  as  they  glide  noiselessly 
from  burrow  to  burrow.  In  our  fields  even  a  slight  motion  of  the  air  becomes 
visible  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees  or  in  the  waving  of  the  com ;  here  the  low 
plants  are  so  stiff  and  immovable  that  one  might  suppose  them  to  be  painted. 
The  rare  sand-bee  (Andrena),  which  on  sunny  da^-s  and  in  warm  places  flies 
about  with  languid  wings,  has  scarcely  the  spirit  to  hum,  and  the  flies  and 
gnats,  though  more  frequent,  are  equally  feeble  and  inoffensive. 

As  a  proof  of  the  rarity  of  insects  in  Nova  Zembla,  Von  Baer  mentions  that 
not  a  single  larva  was  to  be  found  in  a  dead  walrus  which  had  been  lying  at 
least  fourteen  days  on  the  shore.  The  hackneyed  phrase  of  our  funeral  ser- 
mons can  not  therefore  be  applied  to  these  high  latitudes,  where  even  above 
the  earth  the  decay  of  bodies  is  extremely  slow. 

However  poor  the  vegetation  of  Nova  Zembla  may  be,  it  still  suffices  to 
nourish  a  number  of  lemmings,  which  live  on  leaves,  stems,  and  buds,  but  not 
on  roots.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  often  undermined  in  all  directions 
by  their  burrows.  Next  to  these  lemmings,  the  Arctic  foxes  are  the  most  nu- 
merous quadrupeds,  as  they  find  plenty  of  food  in  the  above-mentioned  little 
rodents,  as  well  as  in  the  young  birds,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  marine  animals 
which  are  cast  ashore  by  the  tides.  White  bears  are  scarcely  ever  seen  during 
the  summer,  and  the  reindeer  seems  to  have  decreased  in  numbers,  at  least  on 
the  west  coast,  where  they  are  frequently  shot  by  the  Russian  morse-hunters. 

The  hosts  of  sea-birds  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  prove  that  the  waters  are 
far  more  proMSc  than  the  land.  The  foolish  guillemots  ( Uria  troile)^  closely 
congregated  in  rows,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  narrow  ledges  of  vertical 
rock-walls,  make  the  black  stone  appear  striped  with  white.  Such  a  breeding- 
place  is  called  by  the  Russians  a  bazar.  On  the  summit  of  isolated  cliffs,  and 
suffering  no  other  bird  in  his  vicinity,  nestles  the  large  gray  sea-mew  (Xart^ 
glaucus),  to  whom  the  Dutch  whale-catchers  have  given  the  name  of  "  burgh- 
ermaster."  While  the  ice-bear  is  monarch  of  the  land  annuals,  this  gull  appears 
as  the  sovereign  lord  of  all  the  sea-birds  around,  and  no  guillemot  would  ven- 
ture to  dispute  the  possession  of  a  dainty  morsel  claimed  by  the  imperious 
burghermaster. 

This  abundance  of  the  sea  has  also  attracted  man  to  the  desert  shores  of 
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Kova  Zembla.  Long  before  Barentz  made  Western  Europe  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  Nova  Zembla  (1594-96),  the  land  was  known  to  the  Russians 
as  a  valuable  hunting  or  fishing  ground ;  for  the  Dutch  discoverer  met  with  a 
large  number  of  their  vessels  on  its  coast.  Burroughs  who  visited  the  port  of 
Kola  in  1556,  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  Willoughby,  and  thence  sailed  as 
&r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Petschora,  likewise  saw  in  the  gulf  of  Kola  no  less  than 
thirty  lodjes,  all  destined  for  walrus-hunting  in  Nova  Zembla. 

Whether,  before  the  Russians,  the  adventurous  Norsemen  ever  visited  these 
desolate  islands,  is  unknown,  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  ever  since  the  times 
of  Barentz  the  expeditions  of  the  Muscovites  to  its  western  coast  have  been 
uninterruptedly  continued.  As  is  the  case  with  all  fishing  speculations,  their 
laccess  very  much  depends  upon  chance.  The  year  1834  was  very  lucrative, 
10  that  in  the  following  season  about  eighty  ships,  with  at  least  1000  men  on 
board,  sailed  for  Nova  Zembla  from  the  ports  of  the  White  Sea,  but  this  time 
the  results  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  in  1836  scarce  half  the  number  were 
fitted  out.  In  1837  no  more  than  twenty  vessels  were  employed,  and  Yon 
Baer  relates  that  but  one  of  them  which  penetrated  into  the  sea  of  Kara  made 
i  considerable  profit,  while  all  the  rest,  with  but  few  exceptions,  did  not  pay 
one-half  of  their  expenses. 

The  most  valuable  animals  are  the  walrus  and  the  white  dolphin,  or  beluga. 
Among  the  seals,  the  PJioca  albigena  of  Pallas  distinguishes  itself  by  its  size, 
the  thickness  of  its  skin,  and  its  quantity  of  fat ;  Phoca  groenlandica  and  Phooa 
hispida  rank  next  in  estimation.  The  Greenland  whale  never  extends  his  ex« 
cursions  to  the  waters  of  Nova  Zembla,  but  the  fin-back  and  the  grampus  are 
frequently  seen. 

The  Alpine  salmon  {Salmo  alpinus),  which  towards  autumn  ascends  into 
the  mountain-lakes,  is  caught  in  incredible  numbers ;  and,  finally,  the  bean- 
goose  {Anser  aegetum)  breeds  so  frequently,  at  least  upon  the  southern  island^ 
that  the  gathering  of  its  quill-feathers  is  an  object  of  some  importance. 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 
THE  LAPPS. 

^clr  ancient  Historjr  and  ConrenSon  to  Christianity. — Self-denial  and  Poverty  of  the  Lapland  Clergy. 
—Their  singular  Mode  of  Preaching. — Gross  Superstition  of  the  Lapps. — ^The  Evil  Spirit  of  the 
Woods.— The  Lapland  Witches.— Physical  Constitution  of  the  Lapps.— Their  Dress.— The  F]rilllap- 
pars. — Their  Dwellings. —  Store-houses. — Reindeer  Pens. —  Milking  the  Reindeer. — Migration.— 
The  Lapland  Dog.— Skiders,  or  Skates.— The  Sledge,  or  Pulka. — Natural  Beauties  of  Lapland. — 
Attachment  of  the  Lapps  to  their  Country. — Bear-hunting. — Wolf-hunting. — Mode  of  Living  of  the 
wealthy  Lapps. — How  they  kill  the  Reindeer. — Visiting  the  Fair.— Mammon  Worship. — ^Treasure- 
biding. — *'Tabak,  or  Braende.* — ^Affectionate  Disposition  of  the  Lapps. — The  Skogslapp. — The 
Fisherlapp. 

^I^HE  nation  of  the  Lapps  spreads  over  the  northern  parts  of  Scandinayia 
-■-  and  Finland  from  about  the  63d  degree  of  latitude  to  the  confines  of 
the  Polar  Ocean ;  but  their  number,  hardly  amounting  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  vast  regions  in  which  they 
are  found.  Although  now  subject  to  the  crowns  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, they  anciently  possessed  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula,  until  the  sons 
of  Odin  drove  them  farther  and  farther  to  the  north,  and,  taking  possession  of 
the  coasts  and  valleys,  left  them  nothing  but  the  bleak  mountain  and  the  deso- 
late tundra.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Magnus  Ladislas, 
King  of  Sweden,  their  subjugation  was  completed  by  the  Birkarls,  a  race 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf.  These  Birkarls  had  to  pay  the 
crown  a  slight  tribute,  which  they  wrung  more  than  a  hundred-fold  from  the 
Laf>pH,  until  at  length  Gustavus  I.  granted  the  persecuted  savages  the  protec- 
tion of  more  equitable  laws,  and  sent  missionaries  among  them  to  relieve  them 
at  the  H.'une  time  from  the  yoke  of  their  ancient  superstitions.  In  1600  Charles 
IX.  ordered  churches  to  be  built  in  their  country,  and,  some  years  after,  his  son 
and  successor,  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus,  founded  a  school  for  the 
Lapps  at  Pitea,  and  ordered  several  elementary  works  to  be  translated  into 
their  language.  In  the  year  1 602,  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  province  of  Finraark,  was  so  incensed  at  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  Lapps  that  he  ordered  their  priests  or  sorcerers  to  be  persecuted 
with  bloody  severity.  A  worthy  clerg>'man,  Eric  Bredal,  of  Drontheim,  used 
means  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and,  having  instructed 
several  young  Lapps,  sent  them  back  again  as  missionaries  to  their  families. 
These  interpreters  of  a  purer  faith  were,  however,  received  as  apostates  and 
traitors  by  their  suspicious  countrymen,  and  cruelly  murdered,  most  likely  at 
the  instigation  of  the  sorcerers.  In  1 707  Frederic  IV.  founded  the  Finmark 
mission,  and  in  1716  Thomas  Westen,  a  man  of  rare  zeal  and  perseverance, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  wildest  districts  of  the  province.  Other  mission- 
aries and  teachers  followed  his  example,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  converting 
the  Lapps,  and  in  some  measure  conquering  their  ancient  barbarism.    Nothing 
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etn  be  more  admirable  than  the  self-denial  and  heroic  fortitude  of  these  minis- 
ters of  Christy  for  to  renounce  all  that  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
follow  nomads  little  better  than  savages  through  the  wilds  of  an  Arctic  country 
iurely  requires  a  courage  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  soldier 

Who  seeks  preferment  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

The  Lapland  schoolmaster  enjoys  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  receives  besides  half  a  dollar  for  every  child  instructed.  But  the  priest 
is  not  much  better  off,  as  his  stipend  amounts  to  no  more  than  thirty  dollars 
m  money,  and  to  about  150  dollars  in  produce.  Among  this  miserably  paid 
clergy  there  are,  as  in  Iceland,  men  worthy  of  a  better  lot.  The  famous  Ld- 
itadiuB  was  priest  at  Karesuando,  seventy-five  leagues  from  TromsO,  the  near- 
est town,  and  a  hundred  leagues  from  Tomea.  His  family  lived  upon  rye  bread 
and  fishes,  and  but  rarely  tasted  reindeer  flesh.  Chamisso  mentions  another 
Lapland  priest  who  had  spent  seven  years  in  his  parish,  which  lay  beyond  the 
Emits  of  the  forest  region.  In  the  summer  he  was  completely  isolated,  as  then 
the  Lapps  wandered  with  their  herds  to  the  cool  shores  of  the  icy  sea ;  and  in 
the  winter,  when  the  moon  afforded  light,  he  travelled  about  in  his  sledge,  fre- 
quently bivouacking  at  the  temperature  of  freezing  mercury,  to  visit  his  Lapps. 
During  all  that  time  his  solitude  had  been  but  twice  broken  by  civilized  man ; 
i  brother  had  come  to  see  him,  and  a  botanist  had  strayed  to  his  dwelling.  He 
▼ell  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  such  meetings,  but  neither  this 
pleasure  nor  any  other,  he  said,  was  equal  to  that  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  again 
ibove  the  horizon  after  the  long  winter  s  night. 

It  is  a  singular  custom  that  the  pastors  preaching  to  the  Lapps  deliver  their 
harangues  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  elevated  as  if  their  audience,  instead  of  being 
assembled  in  a  small  chapel,  were  stationed  upon  the  top  of  a  distant  mount- 
ain, and  labor  as  if  they  were  going  to  burst  a  bloodvessel.  Dr,  Clarke,  who 
listened  to  one  of  these  sermons,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
ventured  to  ask  the  reason  of  the  very  loud  tone  of  voice  used  in  preaching. 
The  minister  said  he  was  aware  that  it  must  appear  extraordinary  to  a 
stranger,  but  that,  if  he  were  to  address  the  Laplanders  in  a  lower  key,  they 
would  consider  him  as  a  feeble  and  impotent  missionary,  wholly  unfit  for  his 
office,  and  would  never  come  to  church ;  that  the  merit  and  abilities  of  the 
preacher,  like  that  of  many  a  popular  politician,  are  always  estimated  by  the 
strength  and  power  of  his  lungs. 

Though  the  Lapps  (thanks  to  the  efforts  of  their  spiritual  guides)  hardly 
even  remember  by  name  the  gods  of  their  fathers — Aija,  Akka,  Tuona — they 
still  pay  a  secret  homage  to  the  Saidas,  or  idols  of  wood  or  stone,  to  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  reindeer.  They  are  in 
&ct  an  extremely  superstitious  race,  faithfully  believing  in  ghosts,  witchcraft^ 
and  above  aU  in  Stallo,  or  Troller,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  woods. 

Many  of  them,  when  about  to  go  hunting,  throw  a  stick  into  the  air,  and 
then  take  their  way  in  the  direction  to  which  it  points.  The  appearance  of 
the  Aurora  borealis  fills  them  with  terror,  as  they  believe  it  to  be  a  sign  of 
divine  wrath,  and  generally  shout  and  howl  during  the  whole  duration  of 
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the  grand  phenomenon,  which  their  ignorance  connects  with  their  own  petty  er< 
istence. 

The  pretended  gift  of  being  able  to  predict  f  atnre  events  is  common  among 
the  Laplanders.  The  sorcerers  fall  into  a  magic  sleep,  during  which  their  soul  ^ 
wanders.  In  this  state,  like  the  somuambules  of  more  polished  nations,  they  re- 
veal things  to  come  or  see  what  passes  at  a  distance.  Men  and  women  affect 
the  power  of  fortune-telling  by  the  common  trick  of  palmistry,  or  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  cup  of  liquor ;  and  this,  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  certainty,  mast 
be  a  cup  of  brandy,  which  at  once  explains  the  whole  business  of  the  prophecy. 
The  Lapland  witches  pretended,  or  perhaps  still  pretend,  to  the  power  of  still- 
ing the  wind  or  causing  the  rain  to  cease,  and  such  was  their  reputation  that 
English  seamen  trading  to  Archangel  made  it  a  point  to  land  and  buy  a  wind 
from  these  poor  creatures. 

The  Lapps  are  a  dwarfish  race.  On  an  averiige,  the  men  do  not  exceed  five 
feet  in  height,  many  not  even  reaching  four,  and  the  women  are  considerably 
less.  Most  of  them  are,  however,  very  robust,  the  circumference  of  their  chest 
nearly  equalling  their  height.  Their  complexion  is  more  or  less  tawny  and 
copper-colored,  their  hair  dark,  straight,  and  lank,  its  dangling  masses  adding 
much  to  the  wildness  of  their  aspect.  They  have  very  little  beard,  and  as  its 
want  is  considered  a  beauty,  the  young  men  carefully  eradicate  the  scanty  sup- 
ply given  them  by  nature. 

Their  dark  piercing  eyes  are  generally  deep  sunk  in  their  heads,  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  and,  like  those  of  the  Tartars  or  Chinese,  obliquely  slit 
towards  the  temples.  The  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  mouth  pinched  close,  but 
wide,  the  nose  flat.  The  eyes  are  generally  sore,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
biting  smoke  of  their  huts  or  of  the  refraction  from  the  snow,  so  that  a  Lapp 
seldom  attains  a  high  age  without  becoming  blind.  Their  countenances  gener- 
ally present  a  repulsive  combination  of  stolidity,  low  cunning,  and  obstinacy. 
Hogguer,  who  dwelt  several  months  among  them,  and  saw  during  this  time  at 
least  800  Lapps,  found  not  twenty  who  were  not  decidedly  ugly ;  and  Dr.  Clarke 
says  that  many  of  them,  when  more  advanced  in  years,  might,  if  exhibited  in  a 
menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  be  considered  as  the  long-lost  link  between  man  and 
ape. 

Their  legs  are  extremely  thick  and  clumsy,  but  their  hands  are  as  small  and 
finely  shaped  as  those  of  any  aristrocrat.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  they  never  perform  any  manual  labor,  and  the  very  trifling 
work  which  they  do  is  necessarily  of  the  lightest  kind.  Their  limbs  are  singular- 
ly flexible,  easily  falling  into  any  posture,  like  all  the  Oriental  nations,  and  their 
hands  are  constantly  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  conversation  with  filling  a 
short  tobacco-pipe,  the  head  being  turned  over  one  shoulder  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Such  are  the  traits  by  which  the  whole  tribe  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  differ  from  the  other  natives 
of  the  land  in  which  they  live. 

The  summer  garb  of  the  men  consists  of  the  "  poesk,"  a  sort  of  tunic,  gener- 
ally made  of  a  very  coarse  light-colored  woollen  cloth,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt  or  girdle.    Their  woollen  caps  are  shaped 
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precisely  like  a  night-oap,  or  a  Turkish  fez,  with  a  red  tassel  and  red  worsted 
band  round  the  rim,  for  they  are  fond  of  lively  hues  strongly  contrasted* 
Their  boots  or  shoes  are  made  of  the  raw  skin  of  the  reindeer,  with  the  hair 
oatward,  and  have  a  peaked  shape.  Though  these  shoes  are  very  thin,  and  the 
Lapp  wears  no  stockings,  yet  he  is  never  annoyed  by  the  cold  or  by  striking 
against  stones,  as  ho  stuffs  them  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Carex  vesicaria^ 
or  cyperos  grass,  which  lie  cuts  in  summer  and  dries.  This  he  first  combs  and 
rubs  in  his  hands,  and  then  places  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  covers  not  only 
kis  feet  but  his  legs  also,  and,  being  thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  secure  against 
the  intense  cold.  With  this  grass,  which  is  an  admirable  non-conductor  of  heat, 
he  likewise  stuffs  his  gloves  in  order  to  preserve  his  hands.  But  as  it  wards 
off  the  cold  in  winter,  so  in  summer  it  keeps  the  feet  cool,  and  is  consequently 
used  at  all  seasons.  The  women's  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
other  sex,  but  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented  with  rings  and  chains.  In 
winter  both  sexes  are  so  packed  up  in  skins  as  to  look  more  like  bears  than 
human  beings,  and,  when  squatting  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  country, 
exhibit  a  mound  of  furs,  with  the  head  resting  upon  the  top  of  it. 

According  to  their  different  mode  of  life,  the  Lapps  may  be  aptly  subdivided 
into  Fjalllappars,  or  Mountain  Lapps ;  Skogslappars,  or  Wood  Lapps ;  and 
Fisherlapps. 

The  Fjalllappars,  who  form  the  greater  and  most  characteristic  part  of  the 
nation,  lead  an  exclusively  pastoral  life,  and  are  constantly  wandering  with  their 
herds  of  reindeer  from  place  to  place,  for  the  lichen  which  forms  the  chief  food 
of  these  animals  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  soon  cropped  from  the 
niggard  soil,  and  requires  years  for  its  reproduction.  For  this  reason,  also,  this 
people  do  not  herd  together,  and  never  more  tlian  three  or  four  families  pitch 
their  huts,  or  tuguria,  upon  the  same  spot  Of  course  the  dwelling  of  the  no- 
mad Lapp  harmonizes  with  his  vagrant  habits ;  a  rude  tent,  which  can  easily 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  as  easily  erected,  is  all  he  requires  to  shelter  his  family 
and  chattels.  It  consists  of  flexible  stems  of  trees,  placed  together  in  a  conical 
form,  like  a  stack  of  poles  for  hops,  and  covered  in  the  summer  with  a  coarse 
cloth,  in  winter  with  additional  skins,  to  be  better  fenced  against  the  inclemencies 
of  the  climate.  To  form  tlie  entrance,  a  part  of  the  hanging,  about  eighteen 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating  upward  in  a  point,  is  made  to  turn 
back  as  upon  hinges.  The  hearth,  consisting  of  several  large  stones,  is  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  roof  immediately  above  it  is  a  square  opening  for  the  escape 
of  smoke  and  the  admission  of  rain,  snow,  and  air.  All  the  light  which  the  den 
receives  when  the  door  is  closed  comes  from  this  hole.  The  diameter  of  one 
of  these  conical  huts  generally  measures  at  its  base  no  more  than  six  feet ;  its 
whole  circumference,  of  course,  does  not  exceed  eighteen  feet,  and  its  extreme 
height  may  be  about  ten  feet.  The  floor  is  very  nearly  covered  with  reindeer 
skins,  on  which  the  inmates  squat  during  the  day  and  sleep  at  nights,  contrac^ 
ing  their  limbs  together  and  huddling  round  their  hearth,  so  that  each  individ* 
ual  of  this  pigmy  race  occupies  scarcely  more  space  than  a  dog.  On  the  side  of 
the  tent  are  suspended  a  number  of  pots,  wooden  bowls,  and  other  household 
utensils ;  and  a  small  chest  contains  the  holiday  apparel  of  ths  family.    Sucb 
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mre  the  dwellings  of  those  among  the  Laplanders  who  are  called  wealthy,  and 
who  sometimes  possess  very  considerable  property. 

Near  the  tent  is  the  dairy  or  store-house  of  the  establishment.  It  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  a  shelf  or  platf orm,  raised  between  two  trees,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  dogs  or  wolves.  The  means  of  ascent  to  this  treasury 
of  curds,  cheese,  and  dried  reindeer  flesh,  is  simply  a  tree  stripped  of  its 
branches,  but  presenting  at  every  foot  or  so  knobs,  which  serve  the  same  par- 
pose  as  staves  on  a  ladder,  the  tree  being  obliquely  reared  against  the  platform. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  a  Lapp  encampment  is  found  in  the  inclos- 
ures  in  which  the  reindeer  are  penned  during  the  night  or  for  the  purpose  of 
milking.  These  are  circus-like  open  places,  each  of  a  diameter  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  are  formed  by  stumps  of  trees  and  poles  set  upright 
on  the  ground,  and  linked  together  by  horizontal  poles.  Against  the  latter  are 
reared  birch  poles  and  branches  of  trees,  vaiying  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height^ 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  neatness,  the  whole  being  as  rude  as  well  can 
be — a  sufficient  security  against  the  wolves  being  all  that  its  builders  desire. 
The  milking  of  a  herd  of  reindeer  presents  a  most  animated  scene.  When 
they  have  been  driven  within  the  inclosure,  and  all  outlets  are  secured,  a  Lapp, 
selecting  a  long  thong  or  cord,  takes  a  turn  of  both  ends  round  his  left  hand, 
and  then  gathers  what  sailors  call  the  bight  in  loose  folds,  held  in  his  right.  He 
now  singles  out  a  reindeer,  and  throws  the  bight  with  unerring  aim  over  the 
antlers  of  the  victim.  Sometimes  the  latter  makes  no  resistance,  but  in  general 
the  moment  it  feels  the  touch  of  the  thong  it  breaks  away  from  the  spot,  and 
IS  only  secured  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions.  Every  minute  may  be  seen 
an  unusually  powerful  deer  furiously  dragging  a  Lapp  round  and  round  the  in- 
closure, and  sometimes  it  fairly  overcomes  the  restraint  of  the  thong,  and  leaves 
its  antagonist  prostrate  on  the  sod.  This  part  of  the  scene  is  highly  exciting, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  trained  skill  evinced  by  all  the  Lapps, 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  resistance  of  the  deer  being  overcome,  the  Lapp 
takes  a  dexterous  hitch  of  the  thong  round  his  muzzle  and  head,  and  then  fastens 
him  to  the  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree,  many  of  which  have  been  brought  within 
the  level  inclosure  for  that  especial  purpose.  Men  and  women  are  indiscrimi- 
nately engaged  both  in  singling  out  milch  reins  and  in  milking  them.  Every 
one  is  fully  occupied,  for  even  the  little  children  are  practising  the  throwing  of 
the  lasso,  in  which  they  evince  great  dexterity,  although  their  strength  is  insuf- 
ficient to  hold  the  smallest  doe. 

When  the  pasture  in  the  neighborhood  is  fully  exhausted,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  about  a  fortnight,  the  encampment  is  broken  up,  to  be  erected 
again  on  some  other  spot.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  tent  is  taken  to  pieces, 
and  packed  with  all  the  household  furniture  upon  the  backs  of  reindeer,  who  by 
long  training  acquire  the  capacity  of  serving  as  beasts  of  burden.  On  the 
journey  they  are  bound  together,  five  and  ^ve,  with  thongs  of  leather,  and  led 
by  the  women  over  the  mountains,  while  the  father  of  the  family  precedes  the 
march  to  select  a  proper  place  for  the  new  encampment,  and  his  sons  or  serv- 
ants follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  herd. 

Towards  the  end  of  spring  the  Lappa  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the 
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When  thej  approach  its  hordera,  the  reindeer,  sniffing  the  sea  air  from  a 
distance,  rush  tumultuously  to  the  Qord,  where  they  take  long  draughts  of  the 
salted  water.  This,  as  the  Lapps  believe,  is  essential  to  their  health.  As  the 
tnmmer  advances,  and  the  snow  melts,  they  ascend  higher  and  higher  into  the 
mountains.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  retreat  into  the  woods,  where^ 
with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs  and  servants,  they  have  enough  to  do  to  keep 
off  the  attacks  of  the  wolves.  The  reindeer  dog  is  about  the  size  of  a  Scotch 
terrier,  but  his  head  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  that  of  the  lynx.  His 
color  varies  considerably,  but  the  hair  is  always  long  and  shaggy.  Invaluable 
as  are  his  services,  he  is  nevertheless  treated  with  great  cruelty. 

For  their  winter  journeys  the  Lapps  use  sledges  or  skates.  One  of  their 
skates,  or  ^^  skiders,"  is  usually  as  long  as  the  person  who  wears  it ;  the  other  is 
about  a  foot  shorter.  The  feet  stand  in  the  middle,  and  to  them  tho  skatea 
are  fastened  by  thongs  or  withes.  The  skiders  are  made  of  fir-wood,  and  oov- 
«red  with  the  skins  of  young  reindeer,  which  obstruct  a  retrograde  movement 
by  acting  like  bristles  against  the  snow — the  roots  pointing  towards  the  fore 
part  of  the  skate,  and  thus  preventing  their  slipping  back.  With  these  skiders, 
the  Lapp  flies  like  a  bird  over  the  snow,  now  scaling  the  mountains  by  a  tortu- 
ous ascent,  and  now  darting  down  into  the  valley : 

Odor  cervis  et  agente  nlmboi 
Ocior  Euro. 

Such  is  the  rapidity  of  his  course  that  he  will  overtake  the  swiftest  wild 
beasts ;  and  so  violent  the  exercise  that,  during  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the 
year,  when  earnestly  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  will  divest  himself  of  his  furs. 
A  long  pole  with  a  round  ball  of  wood  near  the  end,  to  prevent  its  piercing  too 
deep  in  the  snow,  serves  to  stop  the  skater's  course  when  he  wishes  to  rest. 
The  Laplander  is  no  less  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sledge,  or  ^'  pulka,''  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  small  boat  with  a  convex  bottom,  that  it  may  slide  all 
the  more  easily  over  the  snow ;  the  prow  is  sharp  and  pointed,  but  the  sledge  ik 
flat  behind.  The  traveller  is  swathed  in  this  carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle, 
with  a  stick  in  his  hand  to  steer  the  vessel,  and  disengage  it  from  the  stones  or 
stumps  of  trees  which  it  may  chance  to  encounter  in  the  route.  He  must  also 
balance  the  sledge  with  his  body,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  overturned. 
The  traces  by  which  this  carriage  is  fastened  to  the  reindeer  are  fixed  lo  a  col- 
Ur  about  the  animal's  neck,  and  run  down  over  the  breast  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  to  be  connected  with  the  prow  of  the  sledge ;  the  reins  managed  by 
the  traveller  are  tied  to  the  horns,  and  the  trappings  are  furnished  with  little 
bells,  the  sound  of  which  the  animal  likes.  With  this  draught  at  his  tail,  the 
reindeer  will  travel  sixty  or  seventy  English  miles  in  a  day ;  often  persevering 
fifty  miles  without  intermission,  and  without  taking  any  refreshment,  except 
occasionally  moistening  his  mouth  with  the  snow.  His  Lapland  driver  knows 
how  to  find  his  way  through  the  wilderness  with  a  surprising  certainty ;  here  a 
rock,  there  a  fir-tree,  is  impressed  as  a  landmark  on  his  faithful  memory,  and 
thus,  like  the  best  pilot,  he  steers  his  sledge  to  the  distant  end  of  his  journey. 
Frequently  the  Aurora  lights  him  on  his  way,  illumining  the  snow-covered 
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Iind8c^>e  with  a  magio  brilliancy,  and  investing  every  object  with  a  dxeam-likey 
rapemataral  beauty. 

But  even  without  the  ud  of  this  mysterious  coruscation,  Lapland  k  rich  in 
grand  and  picturesque  features,  and  has  all  the  romance  of  the  mountain  and 
the  forest.  In  summer  countless  rivulets  meander  through  valleys  of  alpine 
verdure,  and  broad  pellucid  rivers  rush  down  the  slopes  in  thundering  cataracts^ 
embracing  islands  clothed  with  pine-trees  of  incomparable  dignity  and  grace. 
Whoever  has  grown  up  in  scenes  like  these,  and  been  accustomed  from  infancj 
to  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  nomad  state,  receives  impressions  never  to 
be  erased ;  and  thus  we  can  not  wonder  that  the  wild  Laplander  believes  his 
country  to  be  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  feels  nowhere  happy  but  at  home. 

In  the  year  1819  a  Scotch  gentleman  attempted  to  acclimatize  the  reindeer 
in  Scotland,  and  induced  two  young  Laplanders  to  accompany  the  herd  which 
he  had  bought  for  that  purpose.  The  reindeer  soon  perished,  and  the  Lap- 
landers would  have  died  of  nostalgia  if  they  had  not  been  sent  home  by  the  first 
opportunity.  Prince  Jablonowsky,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  travelled  about 
thirty  years  since  through  a  part  of  Russian  Lapland,  took  a  Lapp  girl  with 
him  to  St.  Petersburg.  Ho  gave  her  a  superior  education,  and  she  was  well 
treated  in  every  respect  She  made  rapid  progress,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
reconciled  to  her  new  home.  About  two  years  after  her  arrival,  it  happened 
that  a  Russian  gentleman,  who  possessed  extensive  estates  near  the  capital, 
bought  a  small  herd  of  reindeer,  which  arrived  under  the  guidance  of  a  Lapp 
&mily.  As  it  was  winter-time,  and  these  people  had  brought  with  them  their 
tents,  their  sledges,  and  their  snow-shoes,  they  soon  became  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  crowds  of  fashionable  visitors  flocked  to  their  encampment ;  among  others, 
the  good-natured  prince,  who  imprudently  conducted  his  pupil,  the  young  Lap- 
land girl,  to  see  her  countrymen,  an  interview  which  he  snpposed  would  give 
her  great  pleasure.  But  from  that  moment  she  became  an  altered  being ;  she 
lost  her  spirits  and  her  appetite,  and,  in  spite  of  every  care  and  attention,  her 
health  declined  from  day  to  day.  One  morning  she  disappeared,  and  it  was 
found  on  inquiry  that  she  had  returned  to  her  family,  where  she  remained  ever 
after. 

Another  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  Laplanders*  love  of  their  country 
is  related  by  IlogstrOm.  During  the  war  of  Gustavus  III.  with  Russia,  a 
young  Laplander  enlisted  in  a  regiment  which  was  passing  through  Tomea. 
He  served  in  several  campaigns  as  a  common  soldier,  was  made  a  sergeant  in 
consequence  of  his  good  conduct  and  courage ;  and  having  given  himself  the 
greatest  trouble  to  improve  his  education  and  acquire  military  knowledge,  at 
length,  after  twenty  years  of  service,  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Swedish 
army.  After  this  long  time  spent  in  the  civilized  world,  and  having  become  ao- 
customed  to  all  its  enjoyments  and  comforts,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit 
bis  family  and  his  country.  Scarcely  had  he  seen  his  native  mountains,  and 
spent  a  few  days  among  his  countrymen  and  the  reindeer,  than  he  at  once  quit- 
ted the  service,  and  resumed  the  nomad  life  of  his  youth. 

The  Laplander's  chief  desire  is  for  peace  and  tranquillity.  Exposed  to  all 
the  privations  of  a  vagrant  life,  and  to  every  inclemency  of  weather,  he  endures 
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tiw  greateBt  lurdahips  with  eqnanimily,  deriring  only  not  to  be  distorbed  in  ffo 
enjoyment  of  the  little  that  is  his — not  to  be  interfered  with  in  his  old  oostoms 
and  habits. 

Tet  this  same  peaoefol  Laplander,  who  has  so  earily  submitted  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  is  one  of  the  boldest  hunters,  and  not  only  parsaes  the  elk  or  the  wild 
idndeer,  but  engages  in  single  combat  with  the  bear.  Like  all  the  other  Arolio 
nations  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  he  has  strange  notions  about  this  animal,  whidi 
in  his  opinion  is  the  most  cunning  and  gifted  of  all  created  beings.  Thus  he 
supposes  that  the  bear  knows  and  hears  all  that  is  said  about  him,  and  for  this 
reason  he  takes  good  care  never  to  speak  of  him  disrespectfully.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  he  should  venture  to  slay  an  animal  which  ranks  so  high  in  his  ea» 
teem;  but  the  temptation  is  too  strong, as  its  flesh  has  an  excellent  flavor, and 
its  fur,  though  not  near  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  American  black  bear,  is  still 
worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  bear,  as  is  weU  known,  retires  either  into  a 
rocky  cave,  or  xmder  a  cover  of  branches,  leaves,  and  moss,  and  remains  there 
without  food,  and  plunged  in  sleep  until  the  next  spring  recalls  him  to  a  more 
active  existence.  After  the  first  fall  of  snow,  the  Lapp  hunters  go  into  the  for- 
est and  look  out  for  traces  of  the  bear.  Having  found  them,  they  carefully 
mark  the  spot,  and  returning  after  a  few  weeks  disturb  the  slumbering  brute^ 
and  excite  him  to  an  attack.  It  is  not  considered  honorable  to  shoot  him 
while  deeping ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Lapland  the  hunter  who  would  kill  a  bear 
with  any  other  weapon  but  a  lance  would  be  universally  despised.  Hogguer 
accompanied  two  Lapps,  well-armed  with  axes  and  stout  lances  with  barbed 
points,  on  one  of  these  bear-hunts.  When  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
lair  the  company  halted,  while  one  of  the  Lapps  advanced  shouting,  telling  his 
comrades  to  make  as  much  noise  as  they  could.  When  about  twenty  paces 
from  the  cavern,  he  stood  still  and  fiung  several  stones  into  it.  For  some  time 
all  was  quiet,  so  that  Hogguer  began  to  fear  that  the  lair  was  deserted,  when 
suddenly  an  angry  growl  was  heard.  The  hunters  now  redoubled  their  clamor, 
until  slowly,  like  an  honest  citizen  disturbed  in  his  noonday  slumbers,  the  bear 
came  out  of  his  cavern.  But  this  tranquillity  did  not  last  long,  for  the  brute,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  his  nearest  enemy,  uttered  a  short  roar  and  rushed  upon 
him.  '  The  Lapp  coolly  awaited  the  onset  with  his  lance  in  rest,  until  the  bear, 
coming  quite  near,  raised  himself  on  his  haunches  and  began  to  strike  at  him 
with  his  fore  paws.  The  hunter  bent  down  to  avoid  the  strokes,  and  then  sud* 
denly  rising,  with  a  sure  eye  and  with  all  his  might,  plunged  his  lance  into  the 
heart  of  the  bear.  During  this  short  confiict  the  Lapp  had  received  a  ^slight 
wound  on  the  hand,  but  the  marks  of  the  bear's  teeth  were  found  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  iron  of  the  lance.  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  the  wivea 
of  the  hunters  assemble  in  the  hut  of  one  of  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  hear  the 
returning  sportsmen,  begin  chanting  or  howling  a  song  in  praise  of  the  bean 
When  the  men,  laden  with  the  skin  and  fiesh  of  the  animal,  approach,  they  are  re* 
oeived  by  the  women  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  forbidden  ingress  through 
the  door;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall,  through  which 
they  enter  with  their  spoils.    This  comedy,  which  is  meant  to  pacify  the  manea 
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fd  the  yiotim^  is  still  acted, though  not  so  frequently  as  formerly;  but  the  oa»- 
tom  of  beg^ng  the  bear's  pardon  with  many  tears  is  completely  out  of  date. 
The  animal's  interment,  however,  still  takes  place  with  all  the  ancient  honors 
and  ceremonies.  After  having  been  skinned,  and  its  flesh  cut  off,  the  body  is 
buried  in  anatomical  order — the  head  first,  then  the  neck,  the  fore  paw,  etc  This 
is  done  from  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  bear,  who  having  been  decently 
buried^  will,  it  is  hoped,  allow  himself  to  be  killed  a  second  time  by  the  same 
Lapp ;  while  a  neglect  of  the  honors  due  to  him  would  exasperate  the  whole 
race  of  bears,  and  cause  them  to  wreak  a  bloody  vengeance  on  the  disrespectful 
hunter. 

The  wolf  is  treated  with  much  less  ceremony.  Many  a  wealthy  Lapp,  the 
owner  of  a  thousand  reindeer,  has  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  ravages  of  this 
savage  beast,  which  is  constantly  prowling  about  the  herds.  Hence  one  of  the 
first  questions  they  put  to  each  other  when  they  meet  is, "  Lekor  rauhe  ?"  "  Is 
it  peace?" — which  means  nothing  more  than, "  Have  the  wolves  molested  you  ?** 
Such  is  their  detestation  of  these  animals  that  they  believe  them  to  be  creatures 
of  the  devil,  contaminating  all  that  touches  them  while  alive.  Thus  they  will 
never  shoot  a  wolf,  as  the  gun  that  killed  him  would  ever  after  be  accursed. 

At  the  first  alarm  that  wolves  have  appeared,  the  neighbors  assemble,  and 
the  chase  begins.  For  miles  they  pursue  him  over  hills  and  valleys  on  their 
^  skiders,"  and  kill  him  with  clubs,  which  they  afterwards  bum.  They  will  not 
even  defile  themselves  with  skinning  him,  but  leave  his  hide  to  the  Finnish  or 
Russian  colonists,  who,  being  less  scrupulous  or  superstitious,  make  a  warm 
doak  of  it,  or  sell  it  for  a  few  dollars  at  the  fair. 

Among  the  Fjall  Lapps  there  are  many  rich  owners  of  1000  or  1500  rein- 
deer, 800  of  which  fully  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family.  In  this  case 
the  owner  is  able  to  kill  as  many  as  are  necessary  for  providing  his  household 
with  food  and  raiment,  while  the  sale  of  the  superfluous  skins  and  horns  enables 
him  to  purchase  cloth,  flour,  hardware,  and  other  necessary  articles — not  to  for- 
get the  tobacco  or  the  brandy  in  which  he  delights.  The  price  of  the  entire 
carcass  of  a  reindeer,  skin  and  all,  varies  from  one  to  three  dollars  Norsk  (four 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence).  A  fine  skin  will  al- 
ways sell  for  one  dollar  in  any  part  of  the  North.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
Lapp  possessing  a  herd  of  500  or  1000  deer  is  virtually  a  capitalist  in  eveiy 
sense  of  the  word,  far  richer  than  the  vast  majority  of  his  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
or  Russian  fellow-subjects,  although  they  all  affect  to  look  upon  him  with  su« 
preme  contempt. 

The  daily  food  of  the  mountain  T^aplanders  consists  of  the  fattest  reindeer 
venison,  which  they  boil,  and  eat  with  the  broth  in  which  it  has  been  cooked. 
Their  summer  diet  consists  of  cheese  and  reindeer-milk.  The  rich  also  eat 
bread  baked  upon  hot  iron  plates. 

Their  mode  of  killing  the  reindeer  is  the  method  used  by  the  butchers  in  the 
South  of  Italy — ^the  most  ancient  and  best  method  of  slaying  cattle,  because  it 
is  attended  with  the  least  pain  to  the  animal,  and  the  greatest  profit  to  its  pos- 
sessor. They  thrust  a  sharp-pointed  knife  into  the  back  part  of  the  head  be- 
tween the  horns,  so  as  to  divide  the  spinal  marrow  from  the  brain.    The  beast 
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ioBteaUy  drops,  and  dies  without  a  groan  or  stmggle.  Am  ioon  as  it  fidb^and 
appears  to  be  dead,  the  Laplander  plunges  the  knife  dexterously  behiod  the  o& 
shoulder  into  the  heart ;  then  opening  the  animal,  its  blood  is  found  in  the  stonw 
sch,  and  ladled  out  into  a  pot    Boiled  with  &t  and  flour,  it  is  a  &vorite  disk 

An  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Fjall  Lapp  is  his  annual  visit  to  one 
of  the  winter  fairs  held  in  the  chief  tovms  or  villages  which  the  more  industri- 
ous Swedes,  Norwegians,  or  Fins  have  founded  on  the  coasts  here  and  therb,  or 
in  the  well-watered  valleys  of-  his  fatherland,  and  which  he  attends  frequently 
from  an  immense  distance.  After  a  slight  duty  to  Government  has  been  paid, 
Imsiness  b^ins ;  but  as  every  bargain  is  ratified  with  a  full  glass  of  brandy,  his 
thoughts  get  confused  before  the  day  is  half  over — a  circumstance  which  the 
ennning  merchant  does  not  fail  to  turn  to  account.  On  awaking  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  vexation  of  the  nomad  at  his  bad  baigains  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  no 
people  are  more  avowed  mammon-worshippers  than  the  Lapps,  or  more  inclined 
to  sing,  with  our  Bums : — 

O  waa  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  preyailin  *I 

Tlieir  sole  object  seems  to  be  the  amassing  of  treasure  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hoarding  it.  The  avarice  of  a  Lapp  is  gratified  in  collecting  a  number  of  silver 
vessds  or  pieces  of  silver  coin ;  and  being  unable  to  carry  this  treasure  witk 
him  on  his  journeys,  he  buries  the  whole,  not  even  making  bis  wife  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  its  deposit,  so  that  when  he  dies  the  members  of  his  &mil^ 
are  often  unable  to  discover  where  he  has  hidden  it  Some  of  the  Lapps  po»> 
sess  a  hundred-weight  of  silver,  and  those  who  own  1500  or  1000  reindeer  havo 
much  more ;  in  short,  an  astonishing  quantity  of  specie  is  dispersed  among 
them.  Silver  plate,  when  offered  to  them  for  sale,  must  be  in  a  polished  state, 
or  they  will  not  buy  it;  for  such  is  their  ignorance, that  when  the  metal, by 
being  kept  buried,  becomes  tarnished,  they  conceive  that  its  value  is  impaired, 
and  exchange  it  for  other  silver,  which  being  repolished,  they  believe  to  be 
new.    The  merchants  derive  great  benefit  from  this  traffic. 

Brandy  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  luxuries  of  the  Lapps.  The  tobacco-pipe 
is  never  laid  aside  except  during  meals ;  it  is  even  used  by  the  women,  who 
also  swallow  spirits  as  greedily  as  the  men ;  in  fact,  both  sexes  will  almost  part 
with  life  itself  for  the  gratification  of  dram-drinking.  If  you  walk  up  to  a 
Lapp,  uncouthly  squatted  before  his  tent,  his  very  first  salutation  is  made  by 
stretching  forth  a  tawny  hand  and  demanding,  in  a  whining  tone, "  Tabak^  or 
^  BraendL^  Dr.  Clarke  relates  an  amusing  instance  of  their  propensity  for 
spirituous  Uquors.  On  his  very  first  visit  to  one  of  their  tents,  he  gave  the  &- 
iher  of  the  family  about  a  pint  of  brandy,  thinking  he  would  husband  it  with 
great  care,  as  he  had  seen  him  place  it  behind  him  upon  his  bed  near  tfie  skirt- 
faig  of  the  tent  The  daughter  now  entered,  and  b^ged  for  a  taste  of  the 
brandy,  as  she  had  lost  her  share  by  being  absent.  The  old  man  made  no  an* 
Bwer,  but  when  the  request  was  repeated,  he  slyly  crept  round  the  outside  of  the 
tent  until  be  eame  to  the  spot  where  the  brandy  was,  when,  thrusting  his  arm 
beneath  the  skirting,  he  drew  it  out^  and  swallowed  the  whole  contents  of  tba 
bottle  at  a  draught    . 
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The  praotioe  of  dram-drinking  is  so  general  that  mothers  pour  the  horrid 
doee  down  the  throats  of  their  infants.  Their  christenings  and  funerab  be* 
oome  mere  pretexts  for  indulging  in  brandy.  But  their  mild  and  pacific  dis- 
position shows  itself  in  their  drunkenness,  which  is  manifested  only  in  howling, 
jumping,  and  laughing,  and  in  a  craving  for  more  drams  with  hysteric  screams 
until  they  fall  senseless  on  the  ground — while  at  the  same  time  they  will  suffer 
kicks,  cuffs,  blows,  and  provocations  of  any  kind  without  the  smallest  irasci- 
bility. When  sober  they  are  as  gentle  as  lambs,  and  the  softness  of  their  Ian- 
guage,  added  to  their  effeminate  shrill  tone  of  voice,  remarkably  corresponds 
with  their  placable  disposition.  An  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Lapp 
is  the  warmth  of  his  affection  towards  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  depend- 
ents. Nothing  can  exceed  the  cordiality  of  their  mutual  greetings  after  sep- 
arations, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  but  few  married  men  in  England  could 
match  the  Lapp  husband  who  assured  Gastrin  that  during  thirty  years  of  wed- 
k>ck  no  worse  word  had  passed  between  himself  and  his  wife  than  '^  Loddad- 
•ham,''  or  "  My  Uttle  bird." 

In  spite  of  his  fatiguing  life,  and  the  insufficient  shelter  afforded  him  by  his 
hut,  the  Fjall  Lapp  is  generally  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  not  seldom  lives  to 
a  hundred  years  age.  Continual  exercise  in  the  open  air  braces  his  constitu- 
tion, his  warm  clothing  protects  him  against  the  cold  of  winter,  and  his  gen- 
erous meat  diet  maintains  his  strength.  To  prevent  the  scurvy,  he  eats  the 
berries  of  the  JEmpetrum  nigrum  or  Jiubus  chamcemoruSy  and  mixes  the  stems 
of  the  Angelica  among  his  food.  But  his  chief  remedy  against  this  and  every 
other  bodily  evil  is  warm  reindeer-blood,  which  he  drinks  with  delight  as  a 
universal  panacea. 

The  Skogs  Lapp,  or  Forest  Lapp,  occupies  an  intermediate  grade  between 
tlie  Fjall  Lapp  and  the  Fisher  Lapp,  as  fishing  is  his  summer  occupation,  and 
hunting  and  the  tending  of  his  reindeer  that  of  the  winter  months.  His  herds 
not  being  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Fjall  Lapp,  he  is  not  driven  to  constant 
migration  to  procure  them  food ;  but  they  require  more  care  than  his  divided 
pursuits  allow  him  to  bestow  upon  them,  and  hence  he  inevitably  descends  to 
the  condition  of  the  Fisher  Lapp.  L&stadius  describes  his  life  as  one  of  the 
happiest  on  earth — as  a  constant  change  between  the  agreeable  pastime  of  fish' 
ing  and  the  noble  amusement  of  the  chase.  lie  is  not,  like  the  Mountain  Lapp, 
exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the  Arctic  winter,  nor  so  poor  as  the  Fisher 
Lapp.    He  is  often  heard  to  sing  under  the  green  canopy  of  the  firs. 

The  villages  of  the  Fisher  Lapps — as  they  are  found,  for  instxmce,  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Enara — afford  a  by  no  means  pleasing  spectacle. 

About  the  miserable  huts,  which  are  shapeless  masses  of  mingled  earth, 
atones,  and  branches  of  trees,  and  scarcely  equal  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
wretched  Fuegians,  heaps  of  stinking  fish  and  other  offal  raint  the  air  with 
their  pestilential  odors.  When  a  stranger  approaches,  the  inmates  come  pour« 
ing  out  of  their  narrow  doorway  so  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin  as  to  make 
him  recoil  with  disgust.  Not  in  the  least  ashamed,  however,  of  their  appear- 
ance, they  approach  the  stranger  and  shake  his  hand  according  to  the  code  of 
Lapp  politeness.    After  this  preliminary,  he  may  expect  the  following  quea- 
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fioin:  ''Ib  peace  In  the  land ?  How  ia  the  emperor,  the  bishop,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  district  f **  The  more  inqnisitive  of  the  filthy  troop  then  ask  after 
the  home  of  the  stranger,  and  being  told  that  it  is  beyond  the  mountains,  they 
further  inquire  if  he  comes  from  the  land  where  tobacco  grows.  For  as  our 
fanagination  loves  to  wander  to  the  sunny  regions. 

When  the  citnm  and  olive  are  iUrest  of  ftmit, 
And  the  Yoioe  of  the  nighiiiigale  neTer  is  mote; 

so  tlie  fancy  of  the  Lapp  conceives  no  greater  paradise  than  that  which  pro- 
duces the  weed  that,  idong  with  the  brandy-bottle,  affords  him  his  hif^esl 
hxurj. 


L 
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CHAPTER  Xra. 

MATTHIAS  ALEXANDER  CASTR£9. 

Hif  WtfSkpktm  and  flnt  Stndhi.— Journey  in  Lapland,  1838.— The  IwalojokL— The  Lake  of  Eaaia.-* 
The  Pastor  of  UtzjokL—From  Rowaniemi  to  Kemi.— Second  Voyage,  1841-44.— Storm  on  the 
White  Sea. — Return  to  Archangel. — The  Tundras  of  the  European  Samoiedrs. — ^Alesen. — Uniyersal 
Drunkenness. — Sledge  Journey  to  Pustosersk. — A  SamoVede  Teacher. — ^Tundra  Storms. — Abandon- 
ed and  alone  in  the  Wilderness. — Pustosersk. — Our  Traveller's  Persecutions  at  Ustn'lmsk  and  Islw 
emak. — The  Uusa. — Crossing  the  Ural. — Obdorsk.— Second  Siberian  Journey,  1845-48. — Overflow- 
ing of  the  Obi. — Surgut. — Krasnojarsk. — ^Agreeable  Surprise. — Turuchansk. — Voyage  down  the 
JenisseL — Gastrin's  Study  at  Plachina. — From  Dudinka  to  Tolstoi  Noss. — Frozen  Feet. — Return 
Voyage  to  the  South. — Frozen  fast  on  the  Jenissei. — Wonderful  Preservation.— Journey  across  the 
Chinese  Frontiers,  and  to  Transbaikalia. — Return  to  Finland. — Professorship  at  Helsingfora. — Death 
of  Gastrin,  1865. 

MATTHIAS  ALEXANDER  GASTRIN,  whose  interesting  journeys  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  was  bom  in  the  year  1813,  at  Rowani- 
toil,  a  Finland  village  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  immediately  under  the  Arctic  Circle ;  so  that,  of  all  men  who  have 
attained  celebrity,  probably  none  can  boast  of  a  more  northern  birthplace. 
While  still  a  scholar  at  the  Alexander's  College  of  Helsingfors,  he  resolved  to 
devote  bis  life  to  the  study  of  the  nations  of  Finnish  origin  (Fins,  Laplanders, 
Samoledes,  Ostiaks,  etc.) ;  and  as  books  gave  but  an  insufficient  account  of 
them,  each  passing  year  strengthened  his  desire  to  visit  these  tribes  in  their 
own  haunts,  and  to  learn  from  themselves  their  languages,  their  habits,  and 
their  history. 

We  may  imagine,  therefore,  the  joy  of  the  enthusiastic  student,  whom  pov- 
erty alone  had  hitherto  prevented  from  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  his  youth, 
when  Dr.  Ehrstrdm,  a  friend  and  medical  fellow^-student,  proposed  to  take  him 
as  a  companion,  free  of  expense,  on  a  tour  in  Lapland.  No  artist  that  ever 
orossed  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  sunny  Italy  could  feel  happier  than  Castren  at 
the  prospect  of  plunging  into  the  wildernesses  of  the  Arctic  zone. 

On  June  25,  1838,  the  friends  set  out,  and  arrived  on  the  30th  at  the  small 
town  of  Muonioniska,  where  they  remained  six  weeks — a  delay  which  Castren 
put  to  good  account  in  learning  the  Lapp  language  from  a  native  catechist. 
At  length  the  decreasing  sun  warned  the  travellers  that  it  was  high  time  to 
continue  their  journey,  if  they  wished  to  see  more  of  Lapland  before  the  winter 
set  in ;  and  after  having,  with  great  difficulty,  crossed  the  mountain  ridge 
which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Polar  Sea, 
they  embarked  on  the  romantic  Iwalojoki,  where  for  three  days  and  nights  the 
rushing  waters  roared  around  them.  In  spite  of  these  dangerous  rapids,  they 
were  obliged  to  trust  themselves  to  the  stream,  which  every  now  and  then 
threatened  to  dash  their  f  r^l  boat  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Armed  with 
long  oars,  they  were  continually  at  work  during  the  daytime  to  guard  against 
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lis  perQ ;  the  nights  were  spent  near  a  large  fire  kindled  in  the  open  air,  with- 
oat  any  shelter  against  the  rain  and  wind. 

The  Iwalo  River  is,  daring  the  greater  part  of  its  coarse,  encased  between 
bigh  rooks;  but  a  few  miles  before  it  discharges  itself  into  the  large  Lake  of 
Inara,  its  valley  improves  into  a  fine  grassy  plain.  Small  islands  covered  with 
trees  divide  the  waters,  which  now  fiow  more  tranquilly ;  soon  also  traces  of 
oaltare  appear,  and  the  astonished  traveller  finds  in  the  village  of  Kyr5,  nol 
wretched  Lapland  huts,  but  well-built  houses  of  Finnish  settlers,  with  green 
meadows  and  cornfields. 

The  beautiful  Lake  of  Enara,  sixty  miles  long  and  forty  miles  broad,  is  so 
thickly  studded  with  islands  that  they  have  never  yet  been  counted.  After  the 
travellers  had  spent  a  few  days  among  the  Fisher  Lapps  who  sojourn  on  its 
borders,  they  proceeded  northward  to  Utzjoki,  the  limit  of  their  expedition,  and 
one  of  the  centres  of  Lapland  civilization,  as  it  boasts  of  a  church,  which  is 
served  by  a  man  of  high  character  and  of  no  little  ability.  On  accepting  his 
oharge,this  self-denying  priest  had  performed  the  journey  from  Tomea  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  accompanied  by  a  young  wife  and  a  female  relation  of  the  lat- 
ter, fifteen  years  of  age.  He  had  found  the  parsonage,  vacated  by  his  predeces- 
sor, a  wretched  building,  distant  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  Lapp  habi* 
tation.  After  establishing  himself  and  his  family  in  this  dreary  tenement,  hm 
had  returned  from  a  pastoral  excursion  to  find  his  home  destroyed  by  a  fire,  from 
wfaioh  its  inmates  had  escaped  with  the  loss  of  all  that  they  possessed.  A  miser* 
sMe  hat,  built  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  Lapps  who  resorted  thither  for 
divine  service,  afforded  the  family  a  refuge  for  the  winter.  He  had  since  con- 
trived  to  build  himself  another  dwelling,  in  which  our  party  found  him,  after 
five  years'  residence,  the  father  of  a  family,  and  the  chief  of  a  happy  household. 
Gladly  would  the  travellers  have  remained  some  time  longer  under  his  hospita- 
ble roof,  but  the  birds  of  passage  were  moving  to  the  south,  warning  them  to 
follow  their  example. 

Thus  they  set  out,  on  August  15,  for  their  homeward  voyage,  which  proved 
no  less  difficult  and  laborious  than  the  former.  At  length,  after  wandering 
through  deserts  and  swamps — ^frequently  wet  to  the  skin,  and  often  without 
food  for  many  hours — they  arrived  at  Rowani^mi,  where  they  embarked  on  the 
Eemi  River. 

^  With  confiicUng  feelings,'*  says  Castr6n,  ^^  I  descended  its  stream ;  for  every 
cataract  was  not  only  well-known  to  me  frotn  the  days  of  my  earliest  childhood, 
bnt  the  cataracts  were  even  the  only  acquaintances  which  death  had  left  me  in 
the  place  of  my  birth.  Along  with  the  mournful  impressions  which  the  loss  of 
beloved  relations  made  upon  my  mind,  it  was  delightful  to  renew  my  inteiv 
coarse  with  the  rapid  stream  and  its  waterfalls — ^those  boisterous  playfet 
kws,  which  had  often  brought  me  into  peril  when  a  boy.  Now,  as  before,  it 
was  a  pleasant  sport  to  me  to  be  hurried  along  by  their  tumultuous  waters, 
nd  to  be  wetted  by  their  spray.  The  boatmen  often  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  famd  before  passing  the  most  dangerous  waterfalls,  and  declared  that 
they  could  not  be  answerable  for  my  safety.  But,  in  spite  of  all  their  remon- 
Mrances,  I  renudnod  in  the  boat,  mw  had  I  reason  to  repent  of  my  boldness,  for 
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He  who  is  the  steersman  of  all  boats  granted  us  a  safe  arrival  at  Kemi,  where 
our  Lapland  journey  terminated."* 

In  1841  Castren  published  a  metrical  translation,  into  the  Swedish  language^ 
of  the  *'  Kalewala,"  a  cycle  of  the  oldest  poems  of  the  Fins  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year  proceeded  on  his  first  great  journey  to  the  land  of  the  European 
Samoledes,  and  from  thence  across  the  northern  Ural  Mountains  to  Siberia.  In 
the  famous  convent  of  Solovetskoi,  situated  on  a  small  island  in  the  White  Sea, 
he  hoped  to  find  a  friendly  teacher  of  the  Samolede  language  in  the  Archiman« 
dnte  Wenjamin,  who  had  labored  as  a  missionary  among  that  savage  people, 
but  the  churlish  dignitary  jealously  refused  him  all  assistance ;  and  as  the  tun- 
dras of  the  Samoledes  are  only  accessible  during  the  winter,  he  resolved  to  turn 
the  interval  to  account  by  a  journey  among  the  Terski  Lapps,  who  inhabit  the 
western  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  With  this  view,  in  an  evil  hour  of  the  27th 
June,  1842,  though  suffering  at  this  time  from  illness  severe  enough  to  have  de- 
tained any  less  persevering  traveller,  he  embarked  at  Archangel  in  a  large  oom« 
laden  vessel,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  landed  at  Tri  Ostrowa  in  some 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  a  dead  calm  detained  him  eight  days,  during  which  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  endure  the  horrible  stench  of  Russian  sea-stores  in  the 
cabin  or  the  scorching  sun  on  deck.  At  length  a  favorable  wind  arose,  and 
after  a  few  hours'  sailing  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  water  and  sky.  Soon  the 
Terski  coast  came  in  view,  with  its  white  ice-capped  shore,  and  Gastrin  hoped 
soon  to  be  released  from  his  floating  prison,  when  suddenly  the  wind  changed, 
and,  increasing  to  a  storm,  threatened  to  dash  them  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Solovet- 
skoi  Islands. 

"  Both  the  captain  and  the  ship's  company  began  to  despair  of  their  lives ; 
and  prayers  having  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  to  conjure  the  danger,  general 
drunkenness  was  the  next  resource.  The  captain,  finding  his  own  brandy  too 
weak  to  procure  the  stupefaction  he  desired,  left  me  no  peace  till  I  had  given 
him  a  bottle  of  rum.  After  having  by  degrees  emptied  its  contents,  he  at  length 
obtained  his  end,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  cabin.  The  crew,  following  his  example, 
dropped  down  one  by  one  into  their  cribs,  and  the  ship  was  left  without  guidance 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  I  alone  remained  on  deck,  and  gloomily 
awaited  the  decisive  moment.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  the  wind  was  veer- 
ing to  the  east^  and,  awaking  the  captain  from  his  drunken  lethargy,  sent  him  on 
deck,  and  took  possession  of  his  bed.  Exhausted  by  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the 
day,  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber ;  and  when  I  awoke  the  following  morning, 
I  found  myself  again  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  White  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  sheltering  rock-wall." 

Continued  bad  weather  and  increasing  illness  now  forced  Gastrin  to  give  up 
his  projected  visit  to  the  Lapps,  and  when  he  returned  to  Archangel,  both  hia 
health  and  his  purse  were  in  a  sad  condition.  Be  had  but  fifteen  roubles  in  his 
pocket,  but  fortunately  found  some  Samoiede  beggars  still  poorer  than  himself, 
one  of  whom,  for  the  reward  of  an  occasional  glass  of  brandy,  consented  to  be- 
come at  once  his  hpst,  his  servant,  and  his  private  tutor  in  the  Samoiede  lan- 
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guga  la  die  hut  and  Bodety  of  tliifl  lavage  be  passed  the  femainder  of  the 
fnminer,  his  health  improved,  and  soon  also  hi*  finances  changed  vronderfiilljr 
lor  the  better — ^the  Government  of  Finland  having  granted  him  a  thousand  sil- 
ver roubles  for  the  prosecution  of  his  travels.  With  a  light  heart  he  continued 
his  lingnistio  studies  until  the  end  of  November,  wh^i  he  started  with  renewed 
eothosiasm  for  the  land  of  the  European  Samoledes.  These  immense  tundras 
extend  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Polar  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  region  of  forests,  which  here 
resches  as  high  as  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  67^ 

The  largo  river  Petschora  divides  these  dreary  wastes  into  two  unequal 
halves,  whose  scanty  population,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  is  sunk  in  the  deep* 
est  barbarism.  It  consists  of  nomadic  Samoledes,  and  of  a  few  Russians,  who 
inhabit  some  miserable  settlements  along  the  great  stream  and  its  tributary 
rivers. 

To  bury  himself  for  a  whole  year  in  these  melancholy  deserts,  Gastrin  left 
Archangel  in  November,  1842.  As  far  as  Mesen,  845  versts  north  of  Archan- 
gel,  the  scanty  population  is  Russ  and  Christian.  At  Mesen  civilization  oeases» 
snd  farther  north  the  SamoYede  retains  for  the  most  part,  with  his  primitive 
habits  and  language,  his  heathen  faith — having,  in  fact,  borrowed  nothing  from 
oooasional  intercourse  with  civilized  man  but  the  means  and  practice  of  drunk* 
ennees.  Gastrin's  first  care,  on  his  arrival  at  Mesen,  was  to  look  for  a  Samolede 
interpreter  and  teacher ;  but  he  was  as  unsuccessful  here  as  at  Somsha,  a  village 
some  forty  versts  &rther  on,  where  drunkenness  was  the  order  of  the  day.  He 
took  the  most  temperate  person  he  could  tiud  in  all  Somsha  into  his  service^ 
but  even  this  moderate  man  would,  according  to  our  ideas,  have  been  accounted 
a  perfect  drunkard.  He  now  resolved  to  try  the  fair  sex,  and  engaged  a  f emsle 
teacher,  but  she  also  could  not  remain  sober.  At  length  a  man  was  introduced 
to  him  as  the  most  learned  person  of  the  tundra,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  at  length  found  what  he  wanted ;  but  after  a  few  hours  the  Samolede  be- 
gan to  get  tired  of  his  numerous  questions,  and  declared  himself  ilL  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  floor,  wailed  and  lamented,  and  begged  Gastr&i  to  have  pity 
on  him,  until  at  length  the  incensed  philologist  turned  him  out-of-doors.  Soon 
after  he  found  hmi  lying  dead  drunk  in  the  snow  before  the  ^^  Elephant  and 
Castle  "  of  the  place. 

Thus  obliged  to  look  for  instruction  elsewhere,  Gastrin  resolved  to  travel,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  to  the  Russian  village  of  Pustosersk,  at  tlie  mouth  of  Uie 
Petschora,  where  the  fair  annually  attracts  a  number  of  Samoledes.  During 
this  sledge-journey  of  700  versts,  he  had  to  rest  sometimes  in  the  open  air  on  the 
storm-beaten  tundra,  and  sometimes  in  the  rickety  tent  of  the  Samolede,  or  in 
.the  scarcely  less  wretched  hut  of  the  Russian  colonist — where  the  snow  pene- 
trated through  the  crevices  of  the  wall,  where  the  flame  of  the  light  flickered  in 
the  wind,  and  a  thick  cloak  of  wolf-skin  afforded  the  only  protection  against  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  Arctic  winter. 

For  this  arduous  tour,  two  sledges,  with  four  reindeer  attached  to  each,  were 
employed — ^the  traveller's  sledge,  which  was  covered,  being  attached  to  an  un- 
eovered  one  occupied  by  the  guide.    The  Kanin  Tundra  stretpb^  QQt  before 
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them,  as  they  flew  along,  almost  as  naked  as  the  sea,  of  which  fhey  saw  the 
margin  in  the  east;  and  had  not  the  wind  here  and  there  driven  away  the  snow 
which  Heaven  in  its  mercy  strews  over  this  gloomy  land,  they  might  have  been 
in  doubt  on  which  element  they  were  travelling.  Daily,  from  time  to  time,  some 
dwarf  firs  made  their  appearance,  or  clamps  of  low  willows,  which  generally  de- 
note the  presence  of  some  little  brook  slowly  winding  through  the  flat  tundnk 

The  village  of  Ness,  on  the  north  coast,  was  the  first  halting-place,  and  here 
Gastrin  flattered  himself  he  had  at  length  found  what  his  heart  desired,  in  the 
person  of  a  Samo\'ede  teacher  who  knew  Russian,  and  was  gifted  with  a  clear- 
er head  than  is  usually  possessed  by  his  race. 

*'  The  man  was  conscious  of  his  superiority,  and  while  acting  as  a  professor 
looked  down  with  contempt  upon  his  weaker  brethren.  Once,  some  other  Samo- 
Yedes  venturing  to  correct  one  of  his  translations,  he  commanded  them  to  be  si- 
lent, telling  them  they  were  not  learned.  I  tried  by  all  possible  means  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  this  Samolede  phenomenon.  I  spoke  kindly  with  him,  I 
paid  him  well,  gave  him  every  day  his  allowance  of  brandy,  and  never  onoo  for- 
bade him  to  get  drunk  when  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  my 
endeavors  to  please,  he  felt  unhap])y,  and  sighed  for  the  liberty  of  the  tundra. 

*  Thou  art  kind,  and  I  love  thee,'  said  he  one  day  to  me,  ^  but  I  can  not  endure 
confinement.    Be  therefore  merciful,  and  give  me  my  freedom.* 

**  I  now  increased  his  daily  pay  and  his  rations  of  brandy,  sent  for  his  wife 
and  child,  treated  his  ^rift  dso  with  brandy,  and  did  all  I  could  to  dispel  the 
melancholy  of  the  SamoKede.  x^y  these  means  I  induced  him  to  remun  a  few 
days  longer  with  me. 

"  While  I  was  constantly  occupying  him,  the  wife  was  busy  sewing  SamoTede 
dresses,  and  sometimes  assisted  her  husband  in  his  translations.  I  often  heard 
her  sighing  deeply,  and  having  asked  for  the  reason,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
answered  that  she  grieved  for  her  husband,  who  was  thus  imprisoned  in  a  room. 

*  Thy  husband,'  was  my  reply,  *  is  not  worse  off  than  thyself.  Tell  me,  what 
do  you  think  of  your  own  position  ?'  *  I  do  not  think  of  myself — I  am  sorrow- 
ful for  my  husband,'  was  her  ingenuous  reply.  At  length  both  the  husband 
and  the  wife  begged  me  so  earnestly  to  set  them  at  liberty  that  I  allowed  them 
to  depart." 

On  the  way  from  Pjoscha  to  Pustoserek,  after  Gastrin  had  once  more  vainly 
endeavored  to  discover  that  rara  aviSj  a  SaraoTede  teacher,  he  became  tliorough- 
ly  acquainted  with  the  January  snow-storms  of  the  tundra :  "  The  wind  arose 
about  noon,  and  blew  so  violently  that  wo  could  not  see  the  reindeer  before  our 
sledges.  The  roof  of  my  vehicle,  which  at  first  had  afforded  me  some  jirotec- 
tion,  was  soon  carried  away  by  the  gale.  Anxious  about  my  fate,  I  questioned 
my  guides,  whenever  they  stopped  to  brush  off  the  snow  which  had  accumulated 
upon  me,  and  received  the  invariable  answer,  *  We  do  not  know  where  we  are, 
and  see  nothing.*  We  proceeded  step  by  step,  now  following  one  direction, 
now  another,  until  at  length  we  reached  a  river  well  known  to  the  guides.  The 
leader  of  the  first  sledge  hurried  his  reindeer  down  the  precipitous  bank,  and 
drove  away  upon  the  ice  to  seek  a  more  convenient  descent ;  but  as  he  did  not 
return,  the  other  guide  likewise  left  me  to  look  after  his  companion,  and  thus  I 
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vii  k^  indtliig  for  tereral  boiirt  on  the  timdr%  without  knowing  where  my 
goideB  had  gone  to. 

*  At  first  I  did  not  even  know  that  they  had  left  me,  and  when  I  beoame 
aware  of  the  fact,  I  thought  that  they  had  abandoned  me  to  my  fate.  I  will 
aot  attempt  to  describe  my  sensationB ;  but  my  bodily  condition  was  suchy  that 
when  the  oold  inoreased  with  the  approach  of  night,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever.  I  thought  my  last  hour  was  oome,  and  prepaied  lor  my  journey  to  an- 
other world.'' 

The  re-appearance  of  the  guides  relieved  Gastrin  of  his  anxiety,  and  when  the 
little  party  reached  some  Samolede  huts,  the  eldest  of  the  guides  knelt  down  at 
the  side  of  our  traveller's  sledge  and  expressed  his  joy  in  a  prayer  to  Gh>d,  b^- 
ging  Gastrin  to  join  him  in  his  thanksgivings,  ^*  for  He,  and  not  I,  has  this  night 
saved  thee." 

Hie  next  morning,  as  the  weather  seemed  to  improve,  and  the  road  (along 
Ae  Indiga  River)  to  the  next  Russian  settlement  was  easy  to  find.  Gastrin  re- 
solved to  pursue  his  journey.  ^*  But  the  storm  once  more  arose,  and  became  so 
dreadfully  violent  that  I  could  neither  breathe  nor  keep  my  eyes  open  against 
the  wind.  The  roaring  of  the  gale  stupefied  my  senses.  The  moist  snow 
wetted  me  during  the  day,  and  the  night  converted  it  into  ice.  Half  froaen,  I 
srxived  after  midnight  at  the  settlement.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  had  been 
ndi  that  I  could  scarcely  stand ;  I  had  almost  lost  my  consciousness,  and  my 
ii|^t  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  wind  that  I  repeatedly  ran  with  my  fore* 
head  against  the  walL  The  roaring  of  the  storm  continuaUy  resounded  in  my 
ears  for  many  hours  after." 

A  few  days  later  Gastrin  arrived  at  Pustosersk,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
dreariest  places  in  the  world.  With  scarcely  a  trace  of  arboreal  vegetation,  the 
sgre^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  rests  on  an  interminable  waste  of  snow, 
where  the  cold  winds  are  almost  perpetually  raging.  The  storms  are  so  violent 
ss  not  seldom  to  carry  away  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  and  to  prevent  the  wretched 
inhabitants  from  fetching  water  md  fuel  In  this  Northern  Eden  our  ind^ 
fitigable  ethnologist  tarried  several  months,  as  it  afforded  him  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  continuing  his  studies  of  the  language,  manners,  and  religion  of  the 
Samoledes,  who  come  to  the  fair  of  Pustosersk  during  the  winter,  to  barter  their 
reindeer  skins  for  flour  and  other  commodities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indulge 
in  thmr  favorite  beverage— brandy.  At  length  the  Samolcdes  retired,  the  busy 
season  of  the  place  was  evidently  at  an  end,  and  Gastrin,  havmg  no  further  in- 
ducement to  renudn  at  Pustosersk,  left  it  for  the  village  of  Ustsylmsk,  situated 
150  versts  higher  up  the  Petschora,  where  he  hoped  still  to  find  some  straggling 
Samoledes.  The  road  to  Ustsylmsk  leads  through  so  desolate  a  re^on,  that^ 
aeeording  to  the  priests  of  the  neighborhood,  it  can  not  have  been  originally 
created  by  QoA  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  must  have  been  formed  after 
the  Deluge.  Near  Ustsylmsk  (65°  30'  N.  lat.)  the  country  improves,  as  most  of 
the  northern  trees  grow  about  the  place ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  similar  praise 
ean  not  be  awarded  to  its  inhabitants,  whom  Gastrin  found  to  be  the  most 
bmtal  and  obstinate  Raskolniks  (or  sectarians)  he  had  ever  seen.  Without  in 
the  leaet  oaring  for  the  Ten  Gommandments,  and  indulging  in  every  vioe^  these 
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absurd  fanatics  fancied  themselves  better  than  the  rest  of  manldnd,  because  ihej 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  last  fingers,  and  stood 
for  hours  together  before  an  image  in  stupid  contemplation.  Our  homeless 
traveller  soon  became  the  object  of  their  persecutions ;  they  called  him  ^  wiz- 
ard," ^'  a  poisoner  of  rivers  and  wells,"  and  insulted  him  during  his  walks.  At 
length  they  even  attempted  to  take  his  life,  so  that  he  thought  best  to  retreat 
to  Ishemsk,  on  the  Ishma,  a  hundred  versts  farther  to  the  south.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, his  bad  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  although  the  Isprawnik 
(or  parish  official)  and  his  wife  warmly  took  his  part,  the  people  continued  to 
regard  him  with  suspicion. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  Gastrin  ascended  the  Petschora  and  its  chief  trib- 
utary, the  Uusa,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kolwa,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  deeply  buried  as  usual  in  SamoTede  studies.  Beyond  Kolwa,  which 
he  left  on  September  16  for  Obdorsk,  there  is  not  a  single  settlement  along  the 
Uusa  and  its  tributaries. 

As  he  ascended  the  river,  the  meadows  on  its  low  banks  appeared  colored 
with  the  gray  tints  of  autumn.  Sometimes  a  wild  animal  started  from  its  lair, 
but  no  vestige  of  man  was  to  be  seen.  Countless  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and 
geese  passed  over  the  traveller's  head,  on  their  way  southward. 

After  many  a  tedious  delay,  caused  by  storms  and  contrary  winds,  Gastrin 
reached  (on  September  27)  a  wretched  hut,  about  forty  versts  from  the  Ural, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  month,  with  fourteen  other  persons, 
until  the  snow-track  over  the  mountains  became  practicable  for  sledges. 

The  total  want  of  every  comfort,  the  bad  company,  the  perpetual  rain,  and 
the  dreary  aspect  of  the  country,  made  his  prolonged  stay  in  this  miserable  ten- 
ement almost  unbearable.  At  length,  on  October  25,  he  was  able  to  depart,  and 
on  November  3  he  saw  the  Ural  Mountains  raising  their  snow-capped  summits 
to  the  skies.  "  The  weather  is  mild,"  said  his  SamoYede  driver,  "  and  thou  art 
fortunate,  but  the  Ural  can  be  very  different."  He  then  described  the  dreadful 
storms  that  rage  over  the  boundary-chain  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia, 
and  how  they  precipitate  stones  and  rocks  from  the  mountain-tops. 

This  time  the  dreaded  pass  was  crossed  in  safety,  and  on  November  9, 1843, 
Castr6n  arrived  at  Obdorsk,  on  the  Obi,  exhausted  in  strength  and  shattered  in 
health,  but  yet  delighted  to  find  himself  in  Asia,  the  land  of  his  early  dreams. 
Obdorsk — the  most  northerly  colony  in  Western  Siberia,  and,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  utterly  deficient  in  all  that  can  be  interesting  to  an  ordinary 
traveller — was  as  much  as  a  university  to  the  zealous  student,  for  several 
thousands  of  Samoledes  and  Ostiaks  congregate  to  its  fair  from  hundreds  of 
versts  around. 

No  better  place  could  possibly  bo  found  for  the  prosecution  of  his  research- 
es ;  but  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  remain  as 
long  as  he  would  have  desired  at  this  fountain-head  of  knowledge.  He  was  thus 
obliged  to  leave  for  Tobolsk,  and  to  return  in  March,  1844,  by  the  shortest  road 
to  Finland. 

In  the  following  summer  (1845)  we  again  find  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irtysch  and  the  Obi,  plunged  in  Ostiak  studies  with  renewed  energy  and  enthii- 
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dmrn*  After  hftying  sojonnied  for  several  weeks  at  Toropkowa^  a  small  idaod 
at  the  oonflaenoe  of  these  two  mighty  streams,  he  asoended  the  Obi  in  July  as 
ht  as  Sargat^  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  August 

In  oonsequenoe  of  the  overflowing  of  its  waters,  the  river  had  spread  into  a 
boundless  lake,  whose  monotony  was  only  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  by  some 
small  wooded  island  or  some  inundated  village.  The  rising  of  the  stream  had 
spread  misery  far  and  wide,  for  many  Ostiak  families  had  been  obliged  to  wbnxh 
don  their  huts,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  forests.  Those  who  had  horses 
and  oows  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  them  alive ;  and  as  all  the  meadows 
were  under  water,  and  the  autumn,  with  its  night-frosts,  was  already  approach* 
lug,  there  was  scarcely  any  hope  of  making  hay  for  the  winter. 

As  Gastrin  proceeded  on  his  journey,  the  low  banks  of  the  river  rose  above 
the  waters,  and  appeared  in  all  their  wild  and  gloomy  desolation.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  along  the  Obi  is  utterly  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
wide  extent  of  the  country ;  and  as  hunting  and  fishing  are  their  chief  occupa- 
tions, nothing  is  done  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  The  weary  eye  sees  but  a  dull 
succession  of  moors,  willow  bushes,  dry  heaths,  and  firs  on  the  higher  grounds. 
Near  every  flourishing  tree  stands  another  bearing  the  marks  of  decay.  The 
young  grass  is  hemmed  in  its  growth  by  that  of  the  previous  year,  which  even 
iu  July  gives  the  meadow  a  dull  ash-gray  color.  Cranes,  wild  ducks,  and  geese 
are  almost  the  only  living  creatures  to  be  seen.  From  Siljarski  to  Surgut^  a 
distance  of  2C0  versts,  there  are  but  three  Russian  villages ;  and  the  Ostiaks, 
who  form  the  main  part  of  the  population,  generally  live  along  the  tributary 
rivers,  or  erect  their  summer  huts  on  the  smaller  arms  of  the  Obi,  where  they 
can  make  a  better  use  of  their  very  imperfect  fishing  implements  than  on  the 
principal  stream. 

Surgut,  once  a  fortress,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Cossack  conquerors  of  Si- 
beria, is  now  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  huts,  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  re- 
peated conflagrations. 

Here  Gastrin  remaned  till  September  24,  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  va- 
rious dialects  of  the  neighboring  Ostiak  tribes,  and  then  ascended  the  Obi  as  far 
as  Narym,  a  distance  of  800  versts.  Most  of  the  fishermen  had  already  retired 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  death-like  stillness,  rarely  interrupted  by  an 
Ostiak  boat  rapidly  shooting  through  the  stream,  reigned  over  its  waters. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  fine,  at  least  during  the  first  days  of  the  journey; 
and  the  green  river-banks,  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  sunbeams 
^ancing  over  the  wide  mirror  of  the  Obi,  somewhat  enlivened  the  monotony 
of  the  scene. 

After  having  enjoyed  at  Narym  a  remarkably  mild  Siberian  winter,  as  no 
eraws  tiad  been /frozen  to  deathy  and  having  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  Os- 
tiak dialects.  Gastrin  proceeded  in  the  following  spring,  by  way  of  Tomsk,  to 
Krasnojarsk,  on  the  Jenissei,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1846,  and  was  welcomed 
in  a  most  agreeable  and  unexpected  manner.  It  will  be  remembered  that  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Ishemsk,  in  the  tundra  of  the  SamoTedes,  he  found  warm-hearted 
friends  and  protectors  against  the  insane  bigotry  of  the  Raskolniks  in  the  Is- 
pfmwnik  and  his  young  and  amiable  wife.    Of  the  latter  it  might  truly  be  said 
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that  she  was  like  a  flower  born  to  blush  unseen  in  the  desert  Remarkablj  do* 
quent,  she  was  no  less  talented  in  expressing  her  thoughts  by  writing ;  and  jet 
she  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  serf  who  had  been  exiled  to  Krasnojarsk,  and 
had  spent  a  great  part  of  a  small  property,  acquired  by  industry  and  eoonomy, 
in  the  education  of  his  gifted  daughter.  The  Isprawnik,  a  young  Pole  of  insiii- 
^lating  manners,  having  gained  her  affections,  she  had  accompanied  him  to  Ui- 
emsk  as  his  wife. 

From  what  Castren  had  told  her  three  years  since  about  his  future  plans,  she 
knew  that  he  would  probably  arrive  about  this  time  at  Krasnoyarsk,  and  had 
written  a  letter,  which  reached  its  destination  only  a  few  hours  before  him.  It 
was  to  her  father,  earnestly  begging  him  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  homeless 
stranger.  The  feelings  of  Castren  may  easily  be  imagined  when  the  old  man 
kno(*,ked  at  his  door,  and  brought  him  these  friendly  greetings  from  a  distance 
of  6000  versts.* 

But  his  stay  at  Krasnojarsk  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  he  was  impatient 
to  proceed  northward,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tribes 
dwelling  along  the  Jenissei,  after  having  studied  their  brethern  of  the  ObL  From 
June  till  the  end  of  July,  his  literary  pursuits  detained  him  at  Turuchansk, 
where,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  he  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  heat 
and  the  mosquitoes.  In  the  beginning  of  August  the  signs  of  approaching 
winter  made  their  appearance,  the  cold  north  wind  swept  away  the  leaves  from 
the  trees,  the  fishermen  retired  to  the  woods,  and  the  ducks  and  geese  prepared 
to  migrate  to  the  south.  And  now  Castren  also  took  leave  of  Turuchansk — not 
however,  like  the  birds,  for  a  more  simny  region,  but  to  bury  himself  still  deep- 
er in  the  northern  wilds  of  the  Jenissei.  Below  Turuchansk  the  river  begins  to 
flow  so  languidly,  that  when  the  wind  is  contrary,  the  boat  must  be  dragged 
along  by  dogs,  and  advances  no  more  than  from  five  to  ten  versts  during  a 
whole  day.  Thus  the  traveller  has  full  time  to  notice  the  willows  on  the  left 
bank,  and  the  firs  on  the  right ;  the  ice-blocks,  surviving  memorials  of  the  last 
winter,  which  the  spring  inundations  have  left  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of 
the  vast  stream;  and  the  countless  troops  of  wild  birds  that  fly  with  loud 
clamor  over  his  head. 

About  365  versts  below  Turuchansk  is  situated  Plachina,the  fishing-station 
of  a  small  tribe  of  Samoliedes,  among  whom  Castren  tarried  three  weeks.  He 
had  taken  possession  of  the  best  of  the  three  huts  of  which  the  place  consisted, 
but  even  this  would  have  been  pei-feetly  intolerable  to  any  one  but  our  zealous 
ethnologist.  Into  his  study  the  daylight  penetrated  so  sparingly  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  wall,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  write  by  the  light  of  a  resi- 
nous torch  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  flame  flickering  in  the  wind,  which  blew  through  a  thousand  crevices,  af- 
fected his  eyes  no  less  severely  than  the  smoke,  which  at  the  same  time  render- 
ed respiration  difficult.  Although  the  roof  had  been  repaired,  yet  during  every 
strong  rain — and  it  rained  almost  perpetually — he  was  obliged  to  pack  up  his 
papers,  and  to  protect  himself  from  the  wet  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  open  air. 
From  this  delightful  residence,  Castren,  still  pursuing  his  study  of  the  Samol- 

*  The  Tent  is  aboat  three-fifths  of  a  mile. 
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ede  dialects,  prooeeded  down  the  rirer  to  Dadinka^and  finaDy,  in  Norember,  to 
Tolstoi  Nofls,  whose  pleasant  climate  may  be  judged  of  by  the  &ct  that  it  is  sit- 
aated  in  the  latitude  of  71^.  This  last  voyage  was  performed  in  a  ^  balok,'*  or 
dose  sledge,  covered  with  reindeer  skins.  The  tediousness  of  bdng  conveyed 
like  a  corpse  in  a  dark  and  narrow  box,  induced  him  to  exchange  the  ^^  balok  ** 
for  an  open  sledge;  but  the  freezing  of  his  feet,  of  his  fingers,  and  of  part  of  his 
free,  soon  caused  him  to  repent  of  his  temerity.  As  soon  as  this  accident  was 
discovered  at  the  next  station,  Gastrin  crept  back  again  into  his  prison,  and  was 
heartily  glad  when,  after  a  nine  days'  confinement,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Tolstoi 
Noss,  which  he  found  to  consist  of  four  wretched  huts.  Here  again  he  spent 
several  weeks  studying  by  torchlight,  for  the  sun  had  made  his  last  appearance 
in  November,  and  the  day  was  reduced  to  a  faint  glimmering  at  noon.  In  Jan- 
nary  we  find  him  on  his  return-voyage  to  Turuchansk,  a  place  which,  though  not 
very  charming  in  itself,  appeared  delightful  to  Castrdn  after  a  six  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  tundras  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Turuchansk  can  boast  at  least  of  seeing  some  daylight  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  this  may  be  enjoyed  even  within-doors,  for  Turuchansk  possesses  no 
kfls  than  four  houses  with  glass  windows.  Longing  to  reach  this  comparative- 
ly sunny  place.  Gastrin,  against  his  usual  custom,  resolved  to  travel  day  and 
night  without  stopping,  but  his  impatience  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  him.  His 
Samo  ede  guide  had  not  perceived  in  the  dark  that  the  waters  of  the  Jenissei, 
over  which  they  were  travelling,  had  oozed  through  fissures  in  the  ice,  and  in- 
undated the  surface  of  the  river  &r  and  wide.  Thus  he  drove  into  the  water, 
which  of  course  was  rapidly  congealing ;  the  reindeer  were  unable  to  drag  the 
sledge  back  again  upon  the  land,  and  Gastrin  stuck  fast  on  the  river,  with  the 
agreeable  prospect  of  being  frozen  to  death.  From  this  imminent  danger  he 
was  rescued  by  a  wonderful  circumstance.  Letters  having  arrived  from  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  courier  had  been  dispatched  from  Turn- 
chansk  to  convey  them  to  Gastrcn.  This  courier  fortunately  reached  him  while 
he  was  in  this  perilous  situation,  helped  him  on  land,  and  conducted  him  to  a 
Samolede  hut,  where  he  was  able  to  warm  his  stiffened  limbs. 

After  such  a  joujney,  we  can  not  wonder  that,  on  arriving  at  Turuchansk, 
he  was  so  tormented  with  rheumatism  and  toothache  as  to  be  obliged  to  rest 
there  several  days.  With  sore  joints  and  an  aching  body,  he  slowly  proceeded 
to  Jeniseisk,  where  he  arrived  on  April  3, 1847,  in  a  wretched  state  of  health, 
which  however  had  not  interrupted  his  Ostiak  studies  oa  the  way.  I  rapidly 
glance  over  his  subsequ^it  travels,  as  they  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
privations  and  the  same  hardships,  all  cheerfully  sustained  for  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge. Having  somewhat  recruited  his  strength  at  Jeniseisk,  he  crossed  the 
Sajan  Mountains  to  visit  some  Samoledes  beyond  the  Russian  frontier — a  jour- 
ney which,  besides  the  usual  fatigues,  involved  the  additional  risk  of  being  ar- 
rested as  a  spy  by  the  Ghinese  authorities ;  and  the  year  after  he  visited  Trans- 
baikalia, to  make  inquiries  among  the  Buriat  priests  pbout  the  ancient  history 
of  Siberia. 

Having  thus  accomplished  his  task,  and  thoroughly  investigated  the  wild  na- 
tions of  the  Finnish  race  from  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Altai — a  task 
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which  cost  him  his  health,  and  the  best  part  of  hia  energies — ^he  longed  to 
breathe  the  air  of  his  native  country.  But  neither  the  pleasures  of  home,  nor 
a  professorship  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  richly  earned  by  almost  super- 
numan  exertions,  were  able  to  arrest  the  germs  of  disease,  which  journeys  such 
as  these  could  scarcely  fail  to  plant  even  in  his  originally  robust  constitution. 
After  lingering  some  years,  he  died  in  1855,  universally  lamented  by  his  coun- 
trymen, who  justly  mourned  his  early  death  as  a  national  loss. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

THE  SAHO'lEDES. 

IbirBarliwbm.— yDiii,orJnibnmburtj«.--Shinunisrn.— SirnciTedaliiob,— ^adjeL— Hihe.— ThalW 

debtAM,  orSpiriU.— Ttie  Tadibe*,  or  Sorerren.— Their  Dn>«.— Thtir  Invocations.— Tbelr  eonjuiins 

Trick*.— Be nmacc  pdd  to  tba  Dead.— A  Samolcde  Oatb.- A|ip«anara  of  the  Saintnedw.- Tbdl 

Dmt.— A  SamoTeds  Belle.— Chancier  orthg9amoledu.—TbeirdecreaaliisKDn]bera.—TrBdltlo)ii«f 

T^HE'  Samoledes,  the  neighborB  of  the  Laplanders,  arc  still  farther  remored 
-^  from  civilized  society,  and  plunged  iacven  deeper  barbarism.  The  wildest 
tundras  and  woods  of  Iforthcrn  Russia  and  Western  Siberia  are  the  home  of 
the  Samolede.  With  his  reindeer  herds  he  wanders  over  the  naked  wastes, 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  White  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Chatanga,  or  hunts 
in  the  boandlcsB  forests  between  the  Obi  and  the  JeniBsel.  Ills  intercourse  with 
the  Russians  is  conlined  to  his  annual  visit  at  the  fairs  of  such  miserable  settlo- 
ments  as  Obdorsk  and  Pustosersk,  where,  far  from  improving  by  their  compa* 
Bj,  he  but  too  often  becomes  the  prey  of  their  avarice,  and  learns  to  know  them 
merely  as  cheats  and  oppressors.  Protestant  missionaries  have  long  since 
brought  instruction  to  the  Laplander's  hut,  but  the  majority  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate SamoTedes  still  adhere  to  the  gross  superstitions  of  their  fathers.  The7 
beliere  in  a  Supreme  Being — Num,  or  Jilibeambaertje — who  resides  in  the  Mr, 
ud,  like  the  Jupiter  of  old,  sends  down  thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  snoT ; 
and  as  b  proof  that  something  of  a  poetic  fancy  is  to  be  found  even  among  tlw 
most  sav^e  nadonB,they  call  the  T»nbow  "  the  hem  of  his  garment"  As  Uiis 
iaty,  however,  is  too  &r  removed  from  them  to  leave  them  any  hope  of  gun- 
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Ing  his  favor,  they  never  think  of  offering  him  either  prayer  or  sacrifice.  But, 
besides  Num,  there  are  a  great  many  inferior  spirits,  or  idols,  who  directly  in- 
terfere  in  human  concerns — capricious  beings,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  offerings,  or  yield  to  magical  incantations ;  and  to  these,  therefore, 
the  Samolede  has  recourse  when  he  feels  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  or 
averting  the  wrath  of  a  higher  Power. 

The  chief  of  all  Samolede  idols  is  in  the  island  of  Waygatz — a  cold  and  mel- 
ancholy Delos — where  it  was  already  found  by  old  Bareutz.  This  idol  is  a  mere 
block  of  stone,  with  its  head  tapering  to  a  point  It  has  thus  been  fashioned, 
not  by  a  mortal  artist,  biit  by  a  play  of  nature.  After  this  original  the  Samo- 
iedcs  have  formed  many  idols  of  stone  or  wood  of  various  sizes,  which  they  call 
"  Sjadsei,"  from  their  possessing  a  human  physiognomy  {sja).  These  idols  they 
dress  in  reindeer  skins,  and  ornament  them  with  all  sorts  of  colored  rasfs.  But 
a  resemblance  to  the  human  form  is  not  the  necessary  attribute  of  a  Samolede 
idol ;  any  irregularly-shaped  stone  or  tree  may  be  thus  distinguished.  If  the 
object  is  small,  the  savage  carries  it  everywhere  about  with  him,  carefully  wrap- 
ped up ;  if  too  cumbersome  to  be  transported,  it  is  reserved  as  a  kind  of  nation- 
al deity.  As  with  the  Ostiaks,  each  Samolede  tribe  has  in  its  train  a  peculiar 
sledge — the  Ilahengan — in  which  the  household  idols  (or  Hahe)  are  placed 
One  of  these  Penates  protects  the  reindeer,  another  watches  over  the  health  of 
his  worshippers,  a  third  is  the  guardian  of  their  connubial  happiness,  a  fourth 
takes  care  to  fill  their  nets  with  fish.  Whenever  his  services  are  required,  the 
Hahe  is  taken  from  his  repository,  and  erected  in  the  tent  or  on  the  pasture- 
ground,  in  the  wood  or  on  the  river's  bank.  His  mouth  is  then  smeared  with 
oil  or  blood,  and  a  dish  with  fish  or  flesh  is  set  before  him,  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  his  good  offices  will  amply  repay  the  savory  repast.  When  his  aid 
is  no  longer  necessary,  he  is  put  aside  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  as  lit- 
tle noticed  as  the  Madonna  of  the  Neapolitan  fislierman  after  the  storm  has 
ceased. 

The  Hahe,  or  idols,  are  very  convenient  objects  of  reverence  to  the  Samolede, 
as  he  can  consult  them,  or  ask  their  assistance,  without  being  initiated  in  the 
secrets  of  magic ;  while  the  Tadebtsios,  or  invisible  spirits,  which  everywhere 
hover  about  in  the  air,  and  are  more  inclined  to  injure  than  to  benefit  man,  can 
only  be  invoked  by  a  Tadibe,  or  sorcerer,  who,  like  the  Cumaan  Sibyl,  works 
himself  into  a  state  of  ecstatic  frenzy.  When  his  services  are  required,  the 
first  care  of  the  Tadibe  is  to  invest  himself  with  Jus  magical  mantle — a  kind  of 
shirt  made  of  reindeer  leather,  and  hemmed  with  red  cloth.  The  seams  are 
covered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  shoulders  are  decorated  with  epaulettes  of 
the  same  gaudy  material.  A  piece  of  red  cloth  veils  the  eyes  and  face — for  the 
Tadibe  requires  no  external  organs  of  sight  to  penetrate  into  the  world  of  spirits 
«— and  a  plate  of  polished  metal  shines  upon  his  breast. 

Thus  accoutred,  the  Tadibe  seizes  his  magical  drum,  whose  sounds  summon 
the  spirits  to  his  will.  Its  form  is  round,  it  has  but  one  bottom,  made  of  rein- 
deer skin,  and  is  more  or  less  decorated  with  brass  rings  and  other  ornaments, 
according  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  its  possessor.  During  the  ceremony  ol 
invocation,  the  Tadibe  is  generally  assisted  by  a  disciple,  more  or  less  initiated 
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in  the  magic  art.  They  either  sit  down,  or  walk  about  in  a  circle.  The  chief 
sorcerer  beats  the  drum,  at  first  slowly,  then  with  increasing  violence,  singing  at 
the  same  time  a  few  words  to  a  mystic  melody.  The  disciple  immediately  falls 
in,  and  both  repeat  the  same  monotonous  chant. 

At  length  the  spirits  appear,  and  the  consultation  is  supposed  to  begin ;  the 
Tadibe  from  time  to  time  remaining  silent,  as  if  listening  to  their  answers,  and 
but  gently  beating  his  drum,  while  the  assistant  continues  to  sing.  Finally,  this 
mute  conversation  ceases,  the  song  changes  into  a  wild  howling,  the  drum  is 
violently  struck,  the  eye  of  the  Tadibe  glows  with  a  strange  fire,  foam  issues 
from  his  lips — when  suddenly  the  uproar  ceases,  and  the  oracular  sentence  is 
pronounced.  The  Tadibes  are  consulted  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
a  strange  reindeer,  or  to  preserve  the  herd  from  a  contagious  disorder,  or  to 
obtain  success  in  fishing ;  the  Samolcde,  when  a  prey  to  iUness,  seeks  no  other 
medical  advice;  and  the  sorcerer's  drum  either  scares  away  the  malevolent 
spirits  that  cause  the  malady,  or  summons  others  to  the  assistance  of  his  patient. 

The  oflBce  of  Tadibe  is  generally  hereditary,  but  individuals  gifted  by  nature 
with  excitable  nerves  and  an  ardent  imagination  not  seldom  desire  to  be  initia- 
ted in  these  supernatural  communications.  No  one  can  teach  the  candidate. 
His  morbid  fancy  is  worked  upon  by  solitude,  the  contemplation  of  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  nature,  long  vigils,  fasts,  the  use  of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  until  he 
becomes  persuaded  that  he  too  has  seen  the  apparitions  which  he  has  heard  of 
from  his  boyhood.  He  is  then  received  as  a  Tadibe  with  many  ceremonies, 
which  are  held  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  invested  with  the  magic  drum. 
Thus  the  Tadibe  partly  believes  in  the  visions  and  fancies  of  his  own  overheated 
brain.  Besides  dealing  with  the  invisible  world,  he  does  not  neglect  the  usual 
arts  of  an  expert  conjuror,  and  knows  by  this  means  to  increase  his  influence 
over  his  simple-minded  countrymen.  One  of  his  commonest  tricks  is  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  practised  with  so  much  success  by  the  Brothers  Daven- 
port. He  sits  down,  with  his  hands  and  feet  bound,  on  a  reindeer  skin  stretched 
out  upon  the  fioor,  and,  the  light  being  removed,  begins  to  summon  the  minis- 
tcring  spirits  to  his  aid.  Strange  unearthly  noises  now  begin  to  be  heard — 
bears  growl,  snakes  hiss,  squirrels  rustle  about  the  hut.  At  length  the  tumult 
ceases,  the  audience  anxiously  awaits  the  end  of  the  spectacle,  when  suddenly 
the  Tadibe,  freed  from  his  bonds,  steps  into  the  hut — no  one  doubting  that  the 
spirits  have  set  him  free. 

As  barbarous  as  the  poor  wretches  who  submit  to  his  guidance,  the  Tadibe 
is  incapable  of  improving  their  moral  condition,  and  has  no  wish  to  do  so. 
Under  various  names — Schamans  among  the  Tungusi,  Angekoks  among  the 
Esquimaux,  medicine-men  among  the  Crecs  and  Chepewyans,  etc. — we  find  sim- 
ilar magicians  or  impostors  assuming  a  spiritual  dictatorship  over  all  the  Arc- 
tic nations  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  wherever  their  authority  has  not 
been  broken  by  Christianity  or  Buddhism ;  and  this  dreary  faith  still  extends 
its  influence  over  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

Like  the  Ostiaks  and  other  Siberian  tribes,  the  Samoledes  honor  the  memory 
of  the  dead  by  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies.    They  believe  that  their  de- 
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ceased  friends  have  still  the  same  wants,  and  pnrsae  the  same  occupations,  as 
when  in  the  laud  of  the  living ;  and  thus  they  place  in  or  about  their  graves  a 
sledge,  a  spear,  a  cooking-pot,  a  knife,  an  axe,  etc.,  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
and  preparing  their  food.  At  the  funeral,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
relations  sacrifice  reindeer  over  the  grave.  When  a  person  of  note,  a  prince,  a 
Starschina,  the  proprietor  of  numerous  herds  of  reindeer,  dies  (for  even  among 
the  miserable  Samoledes  we  find  the  social  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor),  the 
nearest  relations  make  an  image,  which  is  placed  in  the  tent  of  the  deceased, 
and  enjoys  the  respect  paid  to  liim  during  his  lifetime.  At  every  meal  the  im- 
age is  placed  in  his  former  seat,  and  every  evening  it  is  undressed  and  laid 
down  in  his  bed.  During  three  years  the  image  is  thus  honored,  and  then 
buried ;  for  by  this  time  the  body  is  supposed  to  bo  decayed,  and  to  have  lost 
aU  sensation  of  the  past.  The  souls  of  the  Tadibes,  and  of  those  who  have  died 
a  violent  death,  alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of  immortality,  and  after  their  terres- 
trial life  hover  about  in  the  air  as  unsubstantial  spirits. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  privilege,  and  of  the  savory  morsels  that  fall  to  their 
share  at  every  sacrificial  feast,  or  of  the  presents  received  for  their  services,  the 
Tadibes  are  very  unhappy  beings.  The  ecstatic  condition  into  which  they  so 
frequently  work  themselves  shatters  their  nerves  and  darkens  their  mind.  Wild 
looks,  bloodshot  eyes,  an  uncertain  gait,  and  a  shy  manner,  are  among  the  ef- 
fects of  this  periodical  excitement. 

Like  the  Ostiaks,  the  Samoledes  consider  the  taking  of  an  oath  as  an  action 
of  the  highest  religious  importance.  When  a  crime  has  been  secretly  commit- 
ted against  a  Samolede,.  he  has  the  right  to  demand  an  oath  from  the  suspected 
person. 

If  no  wooden  or  stone  Hahe  is  at  hand,  he  manufactures  one  of  earth  or 
snow,  leads  his  opj)onent  to  the  image,  sacrifices  a  dog,  breaks  the  image,  and 
then  addresses  him  with  the  following  words : — "  If  thou  hast  committed  this 
crime,  then  must  thou  jx^rish  like  this  dog."  The  ill  consequences  of  perjury 
are  so  much  dreaded  by  the  SamoYdes — who,  though  they  have  but  very  faint 
ideas  of  a  future  state,  firmly  believe  that  crime  will  be  punished  in  this  life, 
murder  with  violent  death,  or  robbery  by  losses  of  reindeer — that  the  true 
eriminal,  when  called  upon  to  swear,  hardly  ever  submits  to  the  ceremony,  but 
rather  at  once  confesses  his  guilt  and  pays  the  penalty. 

The  most  effectual  security  for  an  oath  is  that  it  should  be  solemnized  over 
the  snout  of  a  bear — an  animal  which  is  highly  revered  by  all  the  Siberian  tribes, 
from  the  Kamchatk:uis  to  the  Samoledes,  as  well  as  by  the  Laplanders.  Like 
the  Laplanders,  they  believe  that  the  bear  conceals  under  his  shaggy  coat  a  hu- 
man shape  with  more  than  human  wisdom,  and  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  reverence.  Like  the  Lapps  also,  when  occasion  offers,  they  will  drive 
an  arrow  or  a  bullet  through  his  skin ;  but  they  preface  the  attack  with  so 
many  compliments  that  they  feel  sure  of  disarming  his  anger. 

The  appearance  of  the  Samoledes  is  as  wild  as  the  country  which  they  in- 
habit The  dwarfish  stature  of  the  Ostiak,  or  the  Lapp,  thick  lips,  small  eyes, 
a  low  forehead,  a  broad  nose  so  much  flattened  that  the  end  is  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  (which  is  strong  and  greatly  elevated), 
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raven-black  shaggy  hair,  a  thin  beard,  and  a  yellow-brown  complexion,  are  their 
characteristic  features,  and  in  general  they  do  nothing  to  improve  a  form  which 
has  bat  little  natural  beauty  to  boast  of.  The  Samolede  is  satisfied  if  his  heavy 
reindeer  dress  afEords  him  protection  against  the  cold  and  rain,  and  cares  little 
if  it  be  dirty  or  ill-cut ;  some  dandies,  however,  wear  furs  trimmed  with  cloth 
of  a  gaudy  color.  The  women,  as  long  as  they  are  unmarried,  take  some  pains 
with  their  persons ;  and  when  a  Samolede  girl,  with  her  small  and  lively  black 
eyes,  appears  in  her  reindeer  jacket  tightly  fitting  round  the  waist,  and  trim- 
med with  dog-skin,  in  her  scarlet  moccasins,  and  her  long  black  tresses  orna- 
mented with  pieces  of  brass  or  tin,  she  may  well  tempt  some  rich  admirer  to 
offer  a  whole  herd  of  reindeer  for  her  hand.  For  among  the  Samoledes  no 
father  ever  thinks  of  bestowing  a  portion  on  his  daughter :  on  the  contrary,  he 
expects  from  the  bridegroom  an  equivalent  for  the  services  which  he  is  about 
to  lose  by  her  marriage.  The  consequence  of  this  degrading  custom  is  that  the 
husband  treats  bis  consort  like  a  slave,  or  as  an  inferior  being.  A  Samolede, 
who  had  murdered  his  wife,  was  quite  surprised  at  being  summoned  before  a 
court  of  justice  for  what  he  considered  a  trifling  offense;  ^'he  had  honestly 
paid  for  her/'  he  said,  '^  and  could  surely  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own.'' 

The  senses  and  faculties  of  the  Samoledes  correspond  to  their  mode  of  life 
as  nomads  and  hunters.  They  have  a  piercing  eye,  delicate  hearing,  and  a 
steady  hand :  they  shoot  an  arrow  with  great  accuracy,  and  are  swift  runners. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  gross  taste,  generally  consuming  their  fish  or 
their  reindeer  flesh  raw ;  and  their  smell  is  so  weak  that  they  appear  quite  in- 
sensible to  the  putrefying  odors  arising  from  the  scrapings  of  skins,  stinking 
fish,  and  other  offal  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  and  about  their  huts. 

The  Samolede  is  good-natured,  melancholy,  and  phlegmatic.  He  has,  in- 
deed, but  indistinct  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil ;  but  he  pos- 
sesses a  grateful  heart,  and  is  ready  to  divide  his  last  morsel  with  his  friend. 
Cruelty,  revenge,  the  darker  crimes  that  pollute  so  many  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  tropical  zone,  are  foreign  to  his  character.  Constantly  at  war  with  a 
dreadful  climate,  a  prey  to  ignorance  and  poverty,  he  regards  most  of  the 
things  of  this  life  with  supreme  indifference.  A  good  meal  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  importance  in  his  eyes ;  but  even  the  want  of  a  meal  he  will  bear 
with  stoical  apathy,  when  it  can  only  be  gained  by  exertion,  for  he  sets  a  still 
higher  value  on  repose  and  sleep. 

A  common  trait  in  the  character  of  all  Samoledes  is  the  gloomy  view  which 
they  take  of  life  and  its  concerns ;  their  internal  world  is  as  cheerless  as  that 
which  surrounds  them.  True  men  of  ice  and  snow,  they  relinquish,  without  a 
murmur,  a  life  which  they  can  hardly  love,  as  it  imposes  upon  them  many 
privations,  and  affords  them  but  few  pleasures  in  return. 

They  are  suspicious,  like  all  oppressed  nations  that  have  much  to  suffer  from 
their  more  crafty  or  energetic  neighbors.  Obstinately  attached  to  their  old 
customs,  they  are  opposed  to  all  innovations ;  and  they  have  been  so  often  de- 
ceived by  the  Russians,  that  they  may  well  be  pardoned  if  they  look  with  a 
mistrustful  eye  upon  all  benefits  coming  from  that  source. 

The  wealth  of  the  Samoledes  consists  in  the  possession  of  herds  of  reindeeri 
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and  P.  von  Knisenstern,  in  1845,  calculated  the  number  owned  by  the  Samo* 
iedes  of  the  Lower  Petschora,  near  Pustosersky  at  40,000  head — a  mach  small- 
er number  than  what  they  formerly  had,  owing  to  a  succession  of  misfortunes. 
The  Russian  settlers  along  that  immense  stream  and  its  tributaries  g^radually 
obtain  possession  of  their  best  pasture-grounds,  and  force  them  to  recede  within 
narrower  and  narrower  limits.  Thus  many  have  been  reduced  to  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  the  Arctic  fisherman,  or  have  been  compelled  to  exchange  their 
ancient  independence  for  a  life  of  submission  to  the  will  of  an  imperious  master. 
The  entire  number  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Samoledes  is  estimated  at 
no  more  than  about  10,000,  and  this  number,  small  as  it  is  when  compared  to 
the  vast  territory  over  which  they  roam,  is  still  decreasing  from  year  to  year. 
Before  their  subjugation  by  the  Russians,  the  Samoledes  were  frequently  at  war 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Ostiaks,  the  Woguls,  and  the  Tartars,  and  the  rude 
poems  which  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  old  are  still  sung  in  the  tents 
of  their  peaceful  descendants.  The  min^rel^  or  troubadour — ^if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  these  names  while  speaking  of  the  rudest  of  mankind — is  seated 
in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  while  the  audience  squat  around.  His  gesticulations 
endeavor  to  express  his  sympathy  with  his  hero.  His  body  trembles,  his  voice 
quivers,  and  during  the  more  pathetic  parts  of  his  story,  tears  start  to  his  eyes, 
and  he  covers  his  face  with  his  left  hand,  while  the  right,  holding  an. arrow,  di' 
rects  its  point  to  the  ground.  The  audience  generally  keep  silence,  but  their 
groans  accompany  the  heroes  death ;  or  when  he  soars  upon  an  eagle  to  the 
tlouds,  and  thus  escapes  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  they  express  their  delight 
Sy  a  triumphant  shout 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  OSTIAKS. 

TVliat  Is  the  Ohl  ?— Inund.itiona.— An  Ostiak  summer  Voart.— Poverty  of  Iho  Ontisk  FishontiBn.— A 

iriQler  YourL — Atlachmcnt  of  the  OelUks  to  tlieir  ancient  Cuatomt An  0$tiak  Prince, — Arcberj, 

— Appearance  and  Character  of  Che  Oatiaka. — The  Fair  of  Ot>dor9k. 

WHAT  K  the  Obi  ? — "  One  of  the  most  melancholy  rivers  on  earth,"  eaf 
the  few  European  travellers  who  have  ever  seen  it  roll  its  turbid  watere 
through  the  wilderness,  "  its  monotonous  banks  a  dreary  succession  of  swampf 
and  dismal  pine-forests,  and  hardly  a  living  creature  to  be  seen,  but  crane% 
wild  ducks,  and  geese."  If  you  address  the  same  question  to  one  of  the  fe«  % 
Russians  who  have  settled  on  its  banks,  he  answers,  with  a  devout  mien, "  Obi 
is  our  mother ;"  but  if  you  ask  the  Ostiak,  he  bursts  forth,  in  a  laconic  but  en- 
ergetic phrase,  "  Obi  is  the  god  whom  we  honor  above  all  our  other  gods." 

To  him  the  Obi  is  a  source  of  life.  With  its  salmon  and  sturgeon  he  payg 
his  taxes  and  debts,  and  buys  his  few  luxuries;  while  the  fishes  of  inferior 
quality  which  get  entangled  in  his  net  he  keeps  for  his  own  consumption  and 
thatof  his  faithful  dog,  eating  them  mostly  raw,  so  that  the  perch  not  seldom 
feels  hia  teeth  as  soon  as  it  is  pulled  out  of  the  water.  In  spring,  when  the 
Obi  and  its  tributaries  burst  their  bonds  of  ice,  and  the  floods  sweep  over  the 
pluDS,  the  Ostiak  is  frequently  driven  into  the  woods,  where  he  finds  bat  little 
to  appeuB  hia  hunger ;  M  length,  however,  the  waters  subside,  the  flat  banks 
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of  the  river  appear  above  their  surface)  and  the  savage  erects  his  sammer  hat 
close  to  its  stream.  This  hovel  has  generally  a  quadrangular  form,  low  walls, 
and  a  high  pointed  roof,  made  of  willow-branches  covered  with  large  pieces  of 
bark.  These,  having  first  been  softened  by  boiling,  are  sewn  together,  so  as  to 
form  large  mats  or  carpets,  easily  rolled  up  and  transported.  The  hearth,  a 
mere  hole  inclosed  by  a  few  stones,  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  escapes 
through  an  aperture  at  the  top.  Close  to  the  hut  there  is  also,  generally,  a 
•mall  store-house  erected  on  high  poles,  as  in  Lapland ;  for  the  provbions  must 
be  secured  against  the  attacks  of  the  glutton,  the  wolf,  or  the  owner's  dogs. 

Although  the  Obi  and  its  tributaries — the  Irtysch,  the  Wach,  the  Wasju- 
gan — abundantly  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Ostiaks,  yet  those  who  are  ex- 
clusively fishermen  vegetate  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty,  in  indolence, 
drunkenness,  and  vice.  The  wily  Russian  settlers  have  got  them  completely 
in  their  power,  by  advancing  them  goods  on  credit,  and  thus  securing  the  prod- 
uce of  their  fisheries  from  year  to  year.  During  the  whole  summer  Russian 
speculators  from  Obdorsk,  Beresow,  and  Tobolsk  sail  about  on  the  Obi,  to  re- 
ceive from  their  Ostiak  debtors  the  salmon  and  sturgeon  which  they  have 
caught,  or  to  fish  on  their  own  account,  which,  as  having  better  nets  and  more 
assistance,  they  do  with  much  greater  success  than  the  poor  savages. 

The  Russian  Government  has,  indeed,  confirmed  the  Ostiaks  in  the  posses- 
sion of  almost  all  the  land  and  water  in  the  territories  of  the  Lower  Obi  and 
Irtysch,  but  the  Russian  traders  find  means  to  monopolize  the  best  part  of  the 
fisheries ;  for  ignorance  and  stupidity,  in  spite  of  all  laws  in  their  favor,  are 
nowhere  a  match  for  mercantile  cunning. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Ostiaks  retire  into  the  woods,  where  they 
find  at  least  some  protection  against  the  Arctic  blasts,  and  are  busy  hunting 
the  sable  or  the  squirrel ;  but  as  fishing  affords  them  at  all  times  their  chief 
food,  they  take  care  to  establish  their  winter  huts  on  some  eminence  above  the 
reach  of  the  spring  inundations,  near  some  small  river,  which,  through  holes 
made  in  the  ice,  affords  their  nets  and  anglers  a  precarious  supply.  Their 
winter  yourt  is  somewhat  more  solidly  constructed  than  their  summer  resi- 
dence, as  it  is  not  removed  every  year.  It  is  low  and  small,  and  its  walls  are 
plastered  with  clay.  Light  is  admitted  through  a  piece  of  ice  inserted  in  the 
wall  or  on  the  roof.  In  the  better  sort  of  huts,  the  space  along  one  or  several 
of  the  walls  is  hung  with  mats  made  of  sedges,  and  here  the  family  sits  or 
sleeps.  Sometimes  a  small  antechamber  serves  to  hang  up  the  clothes,  or  is 
used  as  a  repository  for  household  utensils.  Besides  those  who  live  solely  upon 
fishes  and  birds  of  passage,  there  are  other  Ostiaks  who  possess  reindeer  herds, 
and  wander  in  summer  to  the  border  of  the  Polar  sea,  where  they  also  catch 
seals  and  fish.  When  winter  approaches,  they  slowly  return  to  the  woods. 
Finally,  in  the  more  southerly  districts,  there  are  some  Ostiaks  who,  having 
entirely  adopted  the  Russian  mode  of  life,  cultivate  the  soil,  keep  cattle,  or  earn 
their  livelihood  as  carriers. 

In  general,  however,  the  Ostiak,  like  the  Samolede,  obstinately  withst^ands 
all  innovations,  and  remains  true  to  the  customs  of  his  forefathers.  He  has 
been  so  often  deceived  by  the  Russians  that  he  is  loth  to  receive  the  g^ifts  of 
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civilixatioii  from  their  hands.  He  fears  that  if  his  children  learn  to  read  and 
write,  they  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  live  like  tlieir  parents,  and  that  the 
school  will  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  his  age.  He  is  no  less  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  which  in  all  essential  points  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Samoledes.  In  some  of  the  southern  districts,  along  the  Ir- 
tysch,  at  Surgut,  he  has  indeed  been  baptized,  and  hangs  up  the  image  of  a 
saint  in  his  hut,  as  his  Russian  pope  or  priest  has  instructed  him  to  do ;  but 
his  Christianity  extends  no  farther.  Along  the  tributaries  of  the  Obi,  and  be- 
low Obdorsk,  he  is  still  plunged  in  Schamanism. 

Like  the  Samoledes,  the  Ostiaks,  whose  entire  number  amounts  to  about 
25,000,  are  subdivided  into  tribes,  reminding  one  of  the  Highland  clans.  Each 
tribe  consists  of  a  number  of  families,  of  a  common  descent,  and  sometimes 
comprising  many  hundred  individuals,  who,  however  distantly  related,  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  assist  each  other  in  distress.  The  fortunate  fisherman  di- 
vides the  spoils  of  the  day  with  his  less  fortunate  clansman,  who  hardly  thanks 
him  for  a  gift  which  he  considers  as  his  due.  In  cases  of  dispute  the  Star- 
schina,  or  elder,  acts  as  a  judge ;  if,  however,  the  parties  are  not  satisfied  with 
his  verdict,  they  appeal  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  hereditary  chieftain  or 
prince — a  title  which  has  been  conferred  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  on  the 
Ostiak  magnates,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  considered  as  the 
heads  of  their  tribes.  These  princes  are,  of  course,  subordinate  to  the  Russian 
officials,  and  bound  to  appear,  with  the  Starschinas,  at  the  fairs  of  Beresow  or 
Obdorsk,  as  they  are  answerable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  various 
sorts  of  furs  which  the  Ostiaks  are  obliged  to  pay  as  a  tribute  to  Grovemment. 
Their  dignity  is  hereditary,  and,  in  default  of  male  descendants,  passes  to  the 
nearest  male  relation.  It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  these  princes 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  Ostiaks  by  their  riches  or  a  more  splendid 
appearance ;  for  their  mode  of  life  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  their  inferiors 
in  rank,  and,  like  them,  they  are  obliged  to  fish  or  to  hunt  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence. 

On  entering  the  hut  of  one  of  these  dignitaries,  Castren  found  him  in  a 
ragged  jacket,  while  the  princess  had  no  other  robe  of  state  but  a  shirt.  The 
prince,  having  liberally  helped  himself  from  the  brandy-bottle  which  the  trav- 
eller offered  him,  became  very  communicative,  and  complained  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  cares  of  the  past  winter.  He  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  but 
without  success.  Far  from  giving  way  to  indolence  in  his  turf-hut,  he  had  been 
out  hunting  in  the  forest,  after  the  first  snow-fall,  but  rarely  pitching  his  bark- 
tent,  and  frequently  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions, 
he  had  often  not  been  able  to  shoot  a  single  ptarmigan.  His  stores  of  meal 
and  frozen  fishes  were  soon  exhausted,  and  sometimes  the  princely  family  had 
been  reduced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  wolves. 

The  Ostiaks  are  excellent  archers,  and,  like  all  the  other  hunting  tribes  of 
Siberia,  use  variously  constructed  arrows  for  the  different  objects  of  their  chase; 
Smaller  shafts,  with  a  knob  of  wood  at  the  end,  are  destined  for  the  squirrels 
and  other  small  animals  whose  fur  it  is  desirable  not  to  injure ;  while  largo  ar- 
rows,  with  strong  triangular  iron  points,  bring  down  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and 
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•ometimes  the  fngitire  exile.  For,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oriminalB  MOteneed 
to  banishment  in  Siberia,  the  Russian  Government  allows  the  Ostiaka  to  shoot 
any  unknown  person,  not  belonging  to  their  race,  whom  they  may  meet  with  oo 
thdr  territory.  Although  well  aware  of  this  danger,  several  exiles  have  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Archangel  along  the  border  of  the  Arctic  sea ;  bnt  tbey 
either  died  of  hunger,  or  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  shot  by  the  Ootiaks. 
There  is  but  one  instance  known  of  an  exile  who,  after  spending  a  whole  year 
on  the  journey,  at  length  reached  the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  and  he  was  par- 
doned in  consideration  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  he  had  undergone. 

The  Ostiaks  are  generally  of  a  small  stature,  and  most  of  them  are  dark-corn- 
l^exioncd,  with  raven-black  hair  like  the  Samoledes ;  some  of  them,  however, 
have  a  fairer  skin  and  light-colored  hair.  They  have  neither  the  oblique  eyes 
nor  the  broad  projecting  cheek-bones  of  the  Mongols  and  Tungns,  but  bear  a 
greater  resemhlance  to  the  Finnish,  SamoTede,  and  Turkish  cast  of  countenance. 
They  are  a  good-natured,  indolent,  honest  race ;  and  though  they  are  extremely 
dirty,  yet  their  smoky  huts  are  not  more  filthy  than  those  of  the  Norwegian  or 
Icelandic  fistierman.  As  among  the  SamoTedes,  the  women  are  in  a  very  de- 
graded condition,  the  father  always  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  price  is  very  different,  and  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
(urcnmgtanccs  of  the  parent ;  for  while  the  rich  man  asks  fifty  reindeer  for  his 
child,  the  poor  fisherman  is  glad  to  part  with  his  daughter  for  a  few  squirrel- 
skins  and  dried  sturgeon. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Ostiaks,  we  will  still  tarry  a  moment  at  the  small 
town  of  Obdorsk,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  their  country,  and 
entirely  owes  its  existence  to  the  trade  carried  on  between  them  and  the  Rns- 
sians.  Formerly  the  merchants  from  Beresow  and  Tobolsk  used  merely  to  visit 
the  spot,  but  the  difficnlties  of  the  journey  soon  compelled  them  to  establish 
permanent  dwellings  in  that  dreary  region,  A  certain  number  of  exiles  serves 
to  increase  the  scanty  population,  which  consists  of  a  strange  medley  of  various 
nations,  among  whom  Castrcn  found  a  Calmuck,  a  Kirghis,  and  a  Polish  cook, 
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who  bitterly  oomplained  that  he  had  but  few  opportonitiei  of  Bhowing  his  skill 
in  a  town  where  people  lived  d  la  Ostiak.  In  f  act,  most  of  the  Russian  in- 
habitants of  the  place  have  in  so  far  adopted  the  Ostiak  mode  of  life,  as  to 
deem  the  cooking  of  their  victuals  superfluous.  When  Gastrin,  on  his  arrival 
at  Obdorsk,  paid  a  visit  to  a  Tobolsk  morobanty  who  had  been  for  some  time 
settled  in  the  place,  he  found  the  whole  family  lying  on  the  floor,  regaling  on 
raw  fish,  and  the  most  civilized  person  he  met  with  told  him  that  he  had  tasted 
neither  boiled  nor  roast  flesh  or  fish  for  half  a  year.  Yet  fine  shawls  and 
dresses,  and  now  no  doubt  the  crinoline  and  the  chignon,  are  found  amidst  all 
this  barbarism.  Edifices  with  the  least  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  it 
would  of  course  be  vain  to  look  for  in  Obdorsk.  The  houses  of  the  better  sort 
of  Russian  settlers  are  two-storied,  or  consisting  of  a  ground-floor  and  garrets ; 
but  as  they  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  by  no  means  wind-tight,  the  half-fam- 
ished Ostiaks,  who  have  settled  in  the  town,  are  probably  more  comfortably 
housed  in  their  low  turf-huts  than  the  prosperous  Russian  inhabitants  of 
the  place.  The  latter  make  it  their  chief  occupation  to  cheat  the  Ostiaks  in 
every  possible  way ;  some  of  them,  however,  add  to  this  profitable,  if  not 
pndseworthy  occupation,  the  keeping  of  reindeer  herds,  or  even  of  cows  and 
sheep. 

The  fair  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  winter  to  February,  and  during  this 
time  the  Ostiaks  who  assemble  at  Obdorsk  pitch  their  bark-tents  about  the 
town.  With  their  arrival  a  new  life  begins  to  stir  in  the  wretclied  place. 
Groups  of  the  wild  sons  and  daughters  of  the  tundra,  clothed  in  heavy  skins, 
make  their  appearance,  and  stroll  slowly  through  the  streets,  admiring  the  high 
wooden  houses,  which  to  them  seem  palaces.  But  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
animation  and  activity  which  usually  characterize  a  fair.  Concealing  some  cost- 
ly fur  under  his  wide  skin  mantle,  the  savage  pays  his  cauttous  visit  to  the  trad- 
er, and  makes  his  bargain  amidst  copious  libations  of  brandy.  He  is  well  aware 
that  this  underhand  way  of  dealing  is  detrimental  to  his  interests ;  that  his  tim- 
orous disposition  shrinks  from  public  sales,  and  frequently  he  is  not  even  in  the 
situation  to  profit  by  competition ;  for  among  the  thousands  that  flock  to  the 
fair,  there  are  but  very  few  who  do  not  owe  to  the  traders  of  Obdorsk  much 
more  than  they  possess,  or  can  ever  hope  to  repay.  Woe  to  the  poor  Ostiak 
whose  creditor  should  find  him  dealing  with  some  other  trader ! — for  the  seizure 
of  all  his  movable  property,  of  his  tent  and  household  utensils,  would  be  the 
least  punishment  which  the  wretch  turned  adrift  into  the  naked  desert  would 
have  to  expect.  The  fair  is  not  opened  before  Government  has  received  the 
furs  which  are  due  to  it,  or  at  least  a  guarantee  for  the  amount  from  the  mer- 
chants of  the  place.  Then  the  magazines  of  the  traders  gradually  fill  with  furs 
— with  clothes  of  reindeer  skin  ready  made,  with  feathers,  reindeer  flesh,  frozen 
sturgeon,  mammoth  tusks,  etc.  For  these  goods  the  Ostiaks  receive  flour, 
baked  bread,  tobacco,  pots,  kettles,  knives,  needles,  brass  buttons  and  rings,  glass 
pearls,  and  other  trifling  articles.  An  open  trade  in  spirits  is  not  allowed ;  but 
brandy  maybe  sold  as  a  medicine,  and  thus  many  an  Ostiak  takes  advantage  of 
the  fair  for  undergoing  a  core  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  recommended  by  by- 
Iropathio  doctors. 
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Towards  the  end  of  February,  when  the  Ostiaks  have  retired  into  the  woods 
— where  they  hunt  or  tend  their  reindeer  herds  until  the  opening  of  the  fishings 
season  recalls  them  to  the  Obi — the  trader  prepares  for  his  journey  to  Irbit, 
where  he  hopes  to  dispose  of  his  furs  at  an  enormous  profit,  and  Obdorsk  is 
once  more  left  until  the  following  winter  to  its  death-like  solitude. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

COSQtJEST  OF  aiBEEIA  BY  THE  KDSSIANS-THEIE  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVEET  AWNO 
THE  SHORES  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA. 

Inn  ths  T«TTibta.--Sbn(ioa<)ir.— Tcrmak,  the  Robber  and  ConqiHror. — Hii  Expediclcoi  to  SIbaria.— 
Battle  of  Tobolgk.— Yrmuk'g  DMib.— ProgiTu  of  tfae  Ruuiani  to  Ocbottk.— Semen  Deahnew— 
Conditiwi  of  tbe  Sberiin  Nitirei  under  tbe  Raaiian  Yoke. — Vovagpa  of  Diteoverj'  in  tbe  Ruign  of 
tha  Einpreu  Anna. — PronUchucfaCscbew. — Charlton  and  Demetrlua  Laptew. — An  Arctic  lUroioa^ 
— SchalaoTow.— DiacoTsriea  in  lbs  Sea  of  Deling  and  In  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.— Tb«  Ucbow  lalanda.— 
Foadl  Itofj. — New  Siberia. — Tbe  wouden  Hountaini. — Tbe  past  A{^  of  Klwria. 

Iy  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  the  now  hnge  Empire  of  Rassia 
was  confined  to  part  of  her  present  European  possessions,  and  divided  into 
•ererol  independent  principalities,  the  scene  of  disunion  and  almost  perpetual 
warfare.  Thus  when  the  country  was  invaded,  in  1236, by  the  Tartars,  under 
Baaty  Khan,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Geiigia  Khan,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  its 
eonquerore.  The  miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  aggravated  by  intestine  discord, 
lasted  about  250  years,  until  Ivan  Waailjewilsch  I.  (1462-1505)  became  th« 
deliverer  of  his  country  and  laid  the  foundations  of  her  future  greatness.  Thia 
able  priuce  subdued,  in  14T0,  the  Great  Novgorod,  a  city  until  then  so  powerful 
as  to  hare  maintained  its  independence,  both  against  the  Russian  grand  princes 
and  the  Tartar  khans;  and,  ten  years  later,  he  not  only  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Efaaits  of  Khipsack,  but  destroyed  their  empire.  The  oonqnest  ofConstanti- 
■ople  by  the  Turka  placed  the  spiritoal  diadem  of  the  aaoient  C»Bara  on  hia 
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heady  and  cansed  him,  as  chief  of  the  Greek  orthodox  Charoh,  to  exchange  hi* 
old  title  of  Grand  Prince  for  the  more  significant  and  imposing  one  of  Czar. 

His  grandson,  Ivan  Wasiljewitsch  IL,  a  cruel  but  energetic  monarch,  con- 
qnered  Easan  in  1552,  and  thas  completely  and  permanently  overthrew  the  do- 
minion of  the  Tartars.  Two  years  later  he  sabdned  Astrakhan,  and  planted  the 
Greek  cross  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  until  then  only  the  Cres- 
cent had  been  seen. 

In  spite  of  the  inhuman  cruelty  that  disgraced  his  character,  and  earned  for 
him  the  name  of  Terrible^  Ivan  sought,  like  his  illustrious  successor,  Peter  the 
Great,  to  introduce  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Western  Europe  into  his  barbarous 
realm,  and  to  improve  the  Russian  manufactures  by  encouraging  German  artists 
and  mechanics  to  settle  in  the  country.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Chancellor  dis- 
covered the  passage  from  England  to  the  White  Soa,  and  Ivan  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  thus  a£Eorded.  Soon  after  this  the  port  of  Archangel  was  built^ 
and  thus  a  new  seat  was  opened  to  civilization  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Europe. 

After  the  conquest  of  Easan,  several  Russians  settled  in  that  province ;  among 
others,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  StrogonoS,  who  established  some  salt-works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  and  opened  a  trade  with  the  natives.  Among  these 
he  noticed  some  strangers,  and  having  heard  that  they  came  from  a  country 
ruled  by  a  Tartar  Khan,  who  resided  in  a  capital  called  Sibir,  he  sent  some  of 
his  people  into  their  land.  These  agents  returned  with  the  finest  sable  skins, 
which  they  had  purchased  for  a  trifling  sum ;  and  Strogonoff,  not  so  covetous 
as  to  wish  to  keep  all  the  advantage  of  his  discovery  to  himself,  immediately  in- 
formed the  Government  of  the  new  trade  he  had  opened.  He  was  rewarded 
witli  the  gift  of  considerable  estates  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kama  and  Tschin- 
sova,  and  his  descendants,  the  Counts  Strogonoff,  are,  as  is  well  known,  reckoned 
among  the  richest  of  the  Russian  nobility. 

Soon  after  Ivan  sent  some  troops  to  Siberia,  whose  prince,  Jediger,  acknowl- 
edged his  supremacy,  and  promised  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand 
sable  skins.  But  this  connection  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  a  few  years  after 
Jediger  was  defeated  by  another  Tartar  prince,  named  Kutchum  Khan ;  and 
thus,  after  Russian  influence  had  taken  the  first  step  to  establish  itself  beyond  the 
Ural,  it  once  more  became  doubtful  whether  Northern  Asia  was  to  be  Christian 
or  Mohammedan.     The  question  was  soon  after  decided  by  a  fugitive  robber. 

The  conquests  of  Ivan  on  the  Caspian  Sea  had  called  into  life  a  considerable 
trade  ^^dth  Bokhara  and  Persia,  wliich,  however,  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  who  made  it  their  practice  to  plunder  the 
caravans.  But  Ivan,  not  the  man  to  bo  trifled  with  by  a  horde  of  freebooters, 
immediately  sent  out  a  body  of  troops  against  the  Don  Cossacks,  who,  not  ven- 
turing to  meet  them,  sought  their  safety  in  ^ight.  At  the  head  of  the  fugitives, 
whose  number  amounted  to  no  less  than  6000  men,  was  Yermak  Timodajeff, 
a  man  who,  like  Cortez  or  Pizarro,  was  destined  to  lay  a  new  empire  at  the  feet 
»f  his  master.  But  while  the  troops  of  the  Czar  were  following  his  track,  Yer- 
mak was  not  yet  dreaming  of  future  conquests ;  his  only  aim  was  to  escape  the 
•xecutioner ;  and  he  considered  himself  extremely  fortunate  when,  leaving 
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pnrsaers  far  behind,  he  at  length  arrived  on  the  estates  of  Strogonoff.  Here  he 
was  well  received — better,  no  doubt,  than  if  he  had  come  single-handed  and  de- 
fenseless ;  and  Strogonoff  having  made  him  acquainted  with  Siberian  affairs, 
he  at  once  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  on  this  new  scene  of  action.  As  the  tyr- 
anny of  Kutchum  Khan  had  rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  overthrow  his  power ;  the  prospect  of  a  rich  booty  of 
sable  skins  was  also  extremely  attractive ;  and,  finally,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greatest  dangers  were  in  his  rear,  and  that  any  choice  was  better  than 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Strogonoff,  on  his  part,  had  excel* 
lent  reasons  for  encouraging  the  adventure.  If  it  succeeded,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  profits  was  likely  to  fail  to  his  share ;  if  not,  he  at  least  was  rid  of 
hU  unbidden  guest 

Thus  Yermak,  in  the  summer  of  1578,  advanced  with  his  Cossacks  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tschinsova  into  Siberia.  But,  either  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  country,  or  from  not  having  taken  the  necessary  precautions,  he  was 
overtaken  by  winter  before  he  could  make  any  progress ;  and  when  spring  ap- 
peared, famine  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  old  quarters,  where,  as  may  easi- 
ly be  imagined,  his  reception  was  none  of  the  most  cordial.  But,  far  from  losing 
courage  from  this  first  disappointment,  Yermak  was  firmly  resolved  to  perse- 
vere. He  had  gained  experience — his  self-<;onfidence  was  steeled  by  adversity ; 
and  when  Strogonoff  attempted  to  refuse  him  further  assistance,  he  pointed  to 
his  Cossacks  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  the  means  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  his  orders.  This  time  Yermak  took  better  measures  for  insuring  success ; 
he  compelled  Strogonoff  to  furnish  him  with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  and  in  the  June  of  the  following  year  we  again  find  him,  with 
his  faithful  Cossacks,  on  the  march  to  Siberia.  But  such  were  the  impediments 
which  the  pathless  swamps  and  forests,  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives  opposed  to  his  progress,  that  towards  the  end  of  1580  his 
force  (now  reduced  to  1500  men)  had  reached  no  farther  than  the  banks  of  the 
Tara.  The  subsequent  advance  of  this  little  band  was  a  constant  succession 
of  hardships  and  skirmishes,  which  caused  it  to  melt  away  like  snow  in  the 
sunshine ;  so  that  scarcely  500  remained  when,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol 
and  the  Irtysch,  they  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  Kutchum  Khan,  whose  over- 
whelming numbers  seemed  to  mock  their  audacity. 

But  Yermak  felt  as  little  fear  at  sight  of  the  innumerable  tents  of  the  Tar- 
tar host,  as  the  wolf  when  meeting  a  herd  of  sheep.  He  knew  that  his  Cossacks, 
armed  with  their  matchlocks,  had  long  since  disdained  to  count  their  enemies, 
and,  fully  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die,  he  gave  the  order  to  attack.  A 
dreadful  battle  ensued,  for  though  the  Tartars  only  fought  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  yet  they  were  no  less  brave  than  their  adversaries,  and  their  vast  supe- 
riority of  numbers  made  up  for  the  inferior  quality  of  their  weapons.  The 
struggle  was  long  doubtful — the  Tartars  repeating  attack  upon  attack  like  the 
waves  of  a  storm-tide,  and  the  Cossacks  receiving  their  assaults  as  firmly  and 
immovably  as  rocks ;  until,  finally,  the  hordes  of  Kutchum  Khan  gave  way  to 
their  stubborn  obstinacy,  and  his  camp  and  all  its  treasures  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  conquerors. 
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The  sabseqaent  condaot  of  Yermak  proved  that  he  had  all  the  qoalities  of 
a  general  and  a  statesman,  and  that  his  talents  were  not  unequal  to  his  fortunes. 
Without  losing  a  single  moment,  he,  immediately  after  this  decisive  battle,  sent 
part  of  his  small  band  to  occupy  the  capital  of  the  vanquished  Kutchum,  for  he 
well  knew  that  a  victory  is  but  half  gained  if  one  delays  to  reap  its  fruits. 
The  Cossacks  found  the  place  evacuated,  and  soon  after  Yermak  made  his  tri- 
nmphal  entry  into  Sibir.  His  weakness  now  became  a  source  of  strength,  for, 
daunted  by  the  wonderful  success  of  this  handful  of  strangers,  the  people  far 
and  wide  came  to  render  him  homage.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Soswa  freely  con* 
sented  to  yield  an  annual  tribute  of  280  sable  skins,  and  other  tribes  of  the  same 
nation,  who  were  more  backward  in  their  submission,  were  compelled  by  his 
menaces  to  pay  him  a  tax,  or  jassaky  of  eleven  skins  for  every  archer. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Yermak  thus  sought  to  collect  as  many  of 
these  valuable  furs  as  he  possibly  could,  for  his  aim  was  to  obtain  from  Ivan  a 
pardon  of  his  former  delinquencies,  by  presenting  him  with  the  richest  spoila 
of  his  victories,  and  he  well  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  conquests  without  further  assistance  from  the  Czar.  Great  was  Ivan^s 
astonishment  when  an  envoy  of  the  fugitive  robber  brought  him  the  welcome 
gift  of  2400  sable  skins,  and  informed  him  that  Yermak  had  added  a  new  prov- 
ince to  his  realm.  He  at  once  comprehended  that  the  hero  who  with  small 
means  had  achieved  such  great  successes,  was  the  fittest  man  to  consolidate  or 
enlarge  his  acquisitions ;  he  consequently  not  only  pardoned  all  his  former  of- 
fenses,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  dignity  of  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
in  the  countries  which  he  had  subdued.  Thus  Yermak's  envoy,  having  been 
received  with  the  greatest  distinction  at  Moscow,  returned  to  his  fortunate  mas- 
ter with  a  robe  of  honor  which  had  been  worn  by  the  Czar  himself,  and  the 
still  more  welcome  intelligence  that  re-enforcements  were  on  the  march  to  join 
him. 

Meanwhile  Yermak  had  continued  to  advance  into  the  valley  of  the  Obi  be- 
yond its  confluence  with  the  Irtysch ;  and  when  at  length  his  force  was  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  500  Russians,  he  pursued  his  expeditions  with  increas- 
ing audacity.  On  his  return  from  one  of  these  forays,  he  encamped  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Irtysch.  The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  Russians,  fatigued 
by  their  march,  relied  too  much  upon  the  badness  of  the  weather  or  the  terror 
of  their  name.  But  Kutchum  Khan,  having  been  informed  by  his  spies  of  their 
want  of  vigilance,  crossed  a  ford  in  the  river,  and  falling  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Russians,  killed  them  all  except  one  single  soldier,  who  brought  the  fatal  intel- 
ligence to  Sibir.  Yermak,  when  he  saw  his  warriors  fall  around  him  like  grasf 
before  the  scythe,  without  losing  his  presence  of  mind  for  a  moment,  cut  his 
way  through  the  Tartars,  and  endeavored  to  save  himself  in  a  boat.  But  in 
the  medley  lie  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

By  the  orders  of  Kutchum,  the  body  of  the  hero  was  exposed  to  every  indig- 
nity which  the  rage  of  a  barbarian  can  think  of ;  but  after  this  first  explosion 
of  impotent  fury,  his  followers,  feeling  ashamed  of  the  ignoble  conduct  of  their 
chief,  buried  his  remains  with  princely  pomp,  and  ascribed  miraculous  poweni 
to  the  grave  in  which  they  were  deposited.    The  Russians  have  also  erected  a 
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monament  to  Yermak  in  the  town  of  Tobolsk,  which  was  built  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  gained  his  first  decisive  victory  over  Kutchum.  It  is  inscribed  with 
the  dates  of  that  memorable  event,  and  of  the  unfortunate  day  when  he  found 
his  death  in  the  floods  of  the  Irtysch.  His  real  monument,  however,  is  all  Sibe- 
ria from  the  Ural  to  the  Pacific ;  for  as  long  as  the  Russian  nation  continues 
to  exist,  it  will  remember  the  name  of  Yermak  Timodajeff.  The  value  of  the 
man  became  at  once  apparent  after  his  death,  for  scarcely  had  the  news  of  the 
disaster  arrived,  when  the  Russians  immediately  evacuated  Sibir,  and  left  the 
oonntry.  But  they  well  knew  that  this  retreat  was  to  be  but  temporary,  and 
that  the  present  ebb  of  their  fortunes  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  fresh  tide 
of  success.  After  a  few  years  they  once  more  returned,  as  the  definitive  masters 
of  the  country.  Their  first  settlement  was  Tjumeu,  on  the  Tara,  and  before 
the  end  of  1587  Tobolsk  was  founded.  They  had,  indeed,  still  many  a  conflict 
with  the  Woguls  and  Tartars,  but  every  effort  of  the  natives  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  proved  fruitless. 

As  gold  had  been  the  all-powerful  magnet  which  led  the  Spaniards  from  His- 
paniola  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  so  a  small  fur-bearing  animal  (the  sable)  attracted 
the  Cossacks  farther  and  farther  to  the  east;  and  although  the  possession  of 
fire-arms  gave  them  an  immense  advantage  over  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Sibe- 
ria, yet  it  is  as  astonishing  with  what  trifling  means  they  subdued  whole  nations, 
and  perhaps  history  affords  no  other  example  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
having  been  conquered  by  so  small  a  number  of  adventurers. 

As  they  advanced,  small  wooden  forts  (or  ostrogs)  were  built  in  suitable 
places,  and  became  in  their  turn  the  starting-posts  for  new  expeditions.  The 
following  dates  give  the  best  proof  of  the  uncommon  rapidity  with  which  the 
tide  of  conquest  rolled  onward  to  the  east.  Tomsk  was  founded  in  1604 ;  and 
the  ostrog  Jeniseisk,  where  the  neighboring  nomads  brought  their  sable  skins 
to  market,  in  1621.  The  snow-shoes  of  the  Tunguse,  which  they  sometimes 
saw  ornamented  with  this  costly  fur,  induced  the  Cossacks  to  follow  their 
hordes,  of  which  many  had  come  from  the  middle  and  inferior  Tunguska,  and 
thus,  in  1630,  Wassiljew  reached  the  banks  of  the  Lena.  In  1636  Jelissei  Busa 
was  commissioned  to  ascend  that  mighty  river,  and  to  im^onejassak  on  all  the 
natives  of  those  quarters.  He  reached  the  western  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and 
after  navigating  the  sea  for  twenty-four  hours  came  to  the  Olekma,  which  he 
ascended.  In  1638  he  discovered  the  Tana,  on  whose  banks  he  spent  another 
winter;  and  in  1630,  resuming  his  voyage  eastward  by  sea,  he  reached  the 
Tchendoma,  and  wintering  for  two  years  among  the  Jukahirs,  made  them  also 
tributarv  to  Russia. 

In  that  same  year  another  party  of  Cossacks  crossed  the  Altai  Mountains, 
and,  traversing  forests  and  swamps,  arrived  at  the  coasts  of  the  inhospitable 
Sea  of  Ochotsk ;  while  a  third  expedition  discovered  the  Amoor,  and  built  a 
strong  ostrog,  called  Albasin,  on  its  left  bank.  The  report  soon  spread  that  the 
river  rolled  over  gold-sand,  and  colonists  came  flocking  to  the  spot,  both  to  col- 
lect these  treasures,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  milder  climate  and  of  a  mor« 
fruitful  soil.  But  the  Chinese  destroyed  the  fort  in  1680,  and  carried  the  gar- 
rison prisoners  to  Peking. 
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Albasin  vaa  noon  after  rebuilt ;  but  as  Rnssia  st  that  time  bad  no  iadina- 
tioD  to  engage  in  constaot  qaarrels  with  the  Celestial  Empire  abont  the  poases- 
tioD  of  a  remote  desert,  all  its  preteDHions  to  the  Amoor  were  given  ap  by  the 
treaty  of  Ncrtschiask  {1689),  This  agreement,  however,  like  bo  many  others, 
iraa  doomed  to  last  no  longer  than  it  pleased  the  more  powerful  of  ihe  con- 
tracting  parties  to  keep  it,  and  came  to  nothing  as  si>od  as  the  posBeuicm  of  the 
Amoor  territory  became  an  object  of  importance,  and  the  increasing  weakness 
of  China  was  no  longer  able  to  dispute  its  possession.  Tfaos,  vhen  Count 
Nicholas  Mourawieff  was  appointed  Goremor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia  in 
IBil,  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  appropriate  or  annex  the  Amoor.  Hs  inuifr 
diately  sent  a  surveying  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where,  in  lUI, 
regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chinese  Government,  he  ordered  tha  fltfr 


tions  of  Nicolayevsk  and  Mai'iinsk  to  be  built ;  and  in  1854  he  himself  sailed 
down  the  Amoor,  with  a  nunicrons  flotilla  of  boats  and  rafts,  for  the  purpose 
of  personally  opening  this  new  channel  of  intercourse  with  the  Pacific.  Other 
■zpeditions  soon  followed,  and  tho  Chinese,  finding  resistance  hopeless,  ceded  to 
Russia  in  the  year  1958,  by  the  treaty  of  Aigun,the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor  as 
far  as  the  influx  of  the  Uasuri,  and  both  its  biinka  below  the  latter  river.  Thus 
the  Ciar  found  some  consolation  for  the  losses  of  the  Crimean  campaign  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  vast  territory  in  the  distant  East,  which,  though  at  present  a 
mere  wildemesB,  may  in  time  become  a  flourishing  colony. 

In  1644,a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Amoor, the  Cossack  Michael 
Staduchin  formed  a  winter  establishment  on  the  delta  of  the  Eolyma,  which  has 
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expanded  into  tho  town  of  Nishnei-Kolymsk,  and  afterwards  navigated  the  sea 
eastward  to  Cape  Schelagskoi,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  north-oaatem 
cape  of  Siberia. 

In  164B  Semen  Deschnew  sailed  from  the  Kolyma  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  the  Anadyr  by  sea,  and  by  this  remarkable  voyage — which  no  one  else, 
either  before  or  after  him,  has  ever  performed — discovered  and  passed  through 
the  strait,  whioh  properly  should  bear  his  name,  instead  of  Bering's,  who,  sailing 
from  Kamchatka  northward  in  1728,  did  not  go  beyond  East  Cape,  being  aal- 
isGed  with  the  westerly  trending  of  the  cape  beyond  the  promontory.  Soma 
of  Deschnew's  companions  subsequently  reached  Kamchatka,  and  were  pat  to 
death  by  the  people  of  that  peninsida,  which  was  conquered,  in  1690,  by  Atlas- 
BoEf,  a  Cossack  officer  who  came  from  Jakutsk. 

After  having  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  progress  of  the  Russian  dominion 
from  the  Ural  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire 
whether  the  natives  had  reason  to  bless  the  arrival  of  their  new  masters,  or  to 
cnnte  the  day  when  they  were  first  made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  joMok,  or  tribute.    Unfortunately,  history  tells  us  that,  while  the  coa> 
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qoerors  of  Siberia  were  folly  as  bold  and  persevering  ai  the  oompaoioDS  of 
Cortez  and  Ptzarro,  they  abo  eqnalled  them  in  avarice  and  ornelty.  Under  their 
iron  yolce  whole  nations,  euch  as  the  Schelagi,  Aniajili,  and  0 mold,  melted  away ; 
others,  as  the  Wognls,  Jultahires,  Korialcs,  and  Itttlmenes,  were  reduced  to  a 
Bcanty  remnant. 

The  history  of  the  sabjugation  of  the  It&Iinenea,  or  natives  at  Kamcbatka, 
aa  described  by  Steller,  may  suffice  to  show  how  the  Cossacks  made  and  how 
they  abused  their  conquests. 

When  Atlassoff,  with  only  uzteen  men,  came  to  the  river  of  Kamchatka, 
the  It&lmene  chieftain  inquired,  through  a  Koriak  interpreter,  what  they  want- 
ed, and  whence  they  came ;  and  received  for  answer  that  the  powerful  sove- 
reign, to  whom  the  whole  land  belonged,  had  sent  them  to  levy  the  tribute  which 
they  owed  him  as  his  subjects.  The  chieftain  was  natnrally  astonished  at  this 
information,  and  offering  the  strangers  a  present  of  costly  furs,  he  requested 
them  to  leave  the  country,  and  not  to  repeat  their  visit.  But  the  Cossacks 
thoaght  proper  to  rem^n,  and  built  a  small  wooden  fort,  Yerohnei  Ostrog, 
whence  they  fell  on  the  neighboring  villages,  robbing  or  destroying  all  they 
could  lay  hands  upon.  Exasperated  by  these  acts,  the  It&lmenes  resolved  to 
attack  the  fort ;  but  as  the  wary  Cossacks  had  kept  up  a  friendly  interconrse 
with  some  of  them,  and  had  moreover  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  women, 
the  plans  of  their  enemies  were  always  revealed  to  them  in  proper  lime,  and 
led  to  a  still  greater  tyranny.  At  length  the  savages  appeared  before  the  oa- 
trog  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  the  Cossacks  began  to  lose  courage ; 
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yet  by  tbflir  Bnperior  tactics  they  finally  manned  to  gun  a  complete  victory, 
■od  tiioue  who  escaped  their  bullets  were  either  drowned  or  taken  prisonen, 
•ad  then  put  to  death  in  the  most  cmel  manner. 

Convinced  that  a  lasting  security  was  impossible  as  long  as  the  natives  re- 
tained their  Duinbers,  the  Cossacks  lost  no  opportunity  of  goading  them  to  re- 
volt, and  then  bntcbering  as  many  of  them  as  they  could.  Thus,  in  less  than 
forty  years,  the  Kanichatkans  were  reduced  to  a  twelfth  part  of  their  original 
numbers ;  and  the  Cossacks,  having  made  a  solitude,  called  it  peace. 

In  former  times  the  nomads  of  the  North  usee!  freely  to  wander  with  their 
reindeer  herds  over  the  tundra,  but  after  the  conquest  they  were  loaded  with 
taxes,  and  confined  to  certain  districts.  The  consequence  was  that  their  rein- 
deer gradually  perished,  and  that  a  great  number  of  wandering  herdsmen  were 
now  compelled  to  adopt  a  fisherman's  life — a  change  fatal  to  many. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  Russian  Government  of  having 
willfully  sought  the  ruin  of  the  aboriginal  tribes ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  oon- 
■taatly  endeavored  to  protect  them  against  the  exactions  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
b  mder  to  secure  their  existence,  has  even  granted  them  the  exclusive  posees- 
ripa  of  the  districts  assigned  to  them.  Thus  the  Ostiaks  and  Samolcdes,  the 
KoriftkB  and  the  Jakute,  have  their  own  land,  their  own  rivers,  forests,  and  tun- 
drt  But  if  it  is  a  common  saying  in  European  Russia  "  that  heaven  is  high, 
>od  the  Cxar  distant,"  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  beyond  the  Ural  the  weak 
indigeaoas  tribes  found  the  law  but  a  very  inefficient  barrier  gainst  the  rapao- 
ity  of  tbeir  conquerors. 

^tu,  in  spite  of  the  GloTemment,  the  jassak  was  not  nnfrequently  raised, 
under  various  pretenses,  to  six  or  ten  times  its  original  amount ;  and  the  nativM 
were,  besides,  obliged  to  bring  the  best  of  their  produce,  from  considerable  dis- 
tances, to  the  ostrog. 
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Nor  oould  the  Goyemment  prevent  the  aooomulation  of  asuriooB  debtii,  nor 
the  leasing  of  the  best  pastorages  or  fishing-stations  for  a  trifling  sum  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  their  valoe ;  so  that  tiie  natives  no  longer  had  the  means  of 
feeding  their  herds,  and  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  poverty. 

And  if  we  consider,  finally,  of  what  elements  Yermak's  band  was  originallj 
composed,  we  can  easily  conceive  that,  under  such  masters,  the  lot  of  the  Sibe- 
rian natives  was  by  no  means  to  be  envied* 

The  year  1734  opens  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Siberian  discoveries. 
Until  then  they  had  been  merely  undertaken  for  purposes  of  traffic ;  bold  Cos- 
sacks and  Promyschlenniki  (or  fur-hunters)  had  gradually  extended  their  ex- 
cursions to  the  Sea  of  Bering ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  scientific  expeditions 
were  sent  out,  for  the  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
Siberia. 

Prontschisehtschew,  who  sailed  westward  from  the  Lena  to  circumnavigate 
the  icy  capes  of  Taimurland,  was  accompanied  by  his  youthful  wife,  who  win- 
tered with  him  at  the  Olenek,  in  72°  54'  of  latitude,  and  in  the  following  sum- 
mer took  part  in  his  fruitless  endeavors  to  double  those  most  northerly  points 
of  Asia.  He  died  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  he  had  to  undergo,  and  a  few 
days  after  she  followed  him  to  the  grave.  A  similar  example  of  female  devo- 
tion is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  discovery. 

After  Prontschischtschew's  death,  Lieutenant  Chariton  Laptew  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  project  in  which  the  former  had  failed.  Having  been 
repulsed  by  the  drift-ice,  he  was  obliged  to  ^dnter  on  the  Chatanga  (1789-40) ; 
but  renewed  the  attempt  in  the  following  summer,  which  however  exposed  him 
to  still  severer  trials.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  ice ;  the  crew  reached 
the  shore  with  difficulty,  and  many  of  them  perished  from  fatigue  and  famine 
before  the  rivers  were  sufficiently  frozen  to  enable  the  feeble  survivors  to  return 
to  their  former  winter-station  at  Chatanga.  Notwithstanding  the  hardships 
which  he  and  his  party  had  endured,  Laptew  prosecuted  the  survey  of  the 
promontory  in  the  following  spring. 

Setting  out  with  a  sledge-party  across  the  Tundra  on  April  24,  1741,  he 
reached  Taimur  Lake  on  the  30th  ;  and  following  the  Taimur  River,  as  it  flows 
from  the  lake,  ascertained  its  mouth  to  be  situated  in  lat.  75°  36'  N.  On  Au- 
gust 29  he  safely  returned  to  Jeniseisk,  after  one  of  the  most  difficult  voyages 
ever  performed  by  man.  The  resolution  with  which  he  overcame  difficulties, 
and  his  perseverance  amid  the  severest  distresses,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  Arctic  discoverers. 

While  Chariton  Laptew  was  thus  gaining  distinction  in  the  wilds  of  Tai- 
murland, his  brother,  Dimitri  Laptew,  was  busy  extending  geographical  knowl- 
edge to  the  east  of  the  Lena.  He  doubled  the  Sviatoi-nosSy  wintered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indigirka,  surveyed  the  Bear  Islands,  passed  a  second  winter  on 
the  borders  of  the  Kolyma,  and  in  a  fourth  season  extended  his  survey  of  the 
coast  to  the  Baranow  Rock,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  double  during  two 
successive  summers.  After  having  passed  seven  years  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Polar  Ocean,  he  returned  to  Jakutsk  in  1743. 
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Foorteen  years  Uter,  Schalaarow,  &  merchimt  of  Jakatak,  who  sailed  from 
tiie  Jana  ia  a  resad  built  at  hU  own  expeose,  at  length  Buccecded  in  doubling 
tbe  Baranow  Rock,  and  proceeded  eastward  as  far  as  Cape  Schelogskoi,  which 
prevented  his  farther  progresB.  After  twice  wintering  on  the  dreary  Kolyma, 
he  resolved,  with  admirable  perseverance,  to  make  a  third  attempt,  but  his  orew 
would  no  longer  follow  him.  From  a  second  sea-jouruey,  which  he  undertook 
in  1764  to  that  cape  he  did  not  return  "  His  unfortunate  death  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented  says  Wrangell  "  as  be  sacrificed  his  property  and  hfe  to  a  dism 
terested  aim  and  united  intelligence  and  energy  in  a  remarkable  degree  On 
his  map  the  whole  coast  from  the  Jana  to  Cape  Schelagskoi  is  marked  with 
an  accuracy  which  docs  him  the  greatest  honor  Id  1TB5  Billings  and  Sa- 
rytchew  were  equally  unsucceseful  m  the  endeavor  to  sail  round  the  cape 
which  had  defeated  all  Schalaurow  s  endeavors  nor  has  the  voyage  been  ac- 
complished to  the  present  day 

As  the  sable  had  gradually  led  the  Russian  fur  hunters  to  Kamchatka,  so 
the  still  more  valuable  sea-otter  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Aleutic  chain  and  the  opposite  con 
tmeat  of  America.  When  Atlassow 
and  his  band  arrived  at  Kamchatka  by 
the  end  of  the  sevenleenth  century 
they  found  the  sea-otter  abounding  on 
Its  coasts  bat  the  fur  hunters  chased 
It  so  eagerly  that,  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  they  hid  entue- 
ly  extirpated  it  in  that  country  On 
Benng'e  second  voyage  of  dis  oierj 
(1741-42)  it  was  agun  found  in  con 
siderable  numbers  Tschingow  is  sii  I 
to  have  brought  back  900  skins  and 
on  Bering's  Island  700  sea-otters — 
whose  skins,  according  to  present  pri- 
ces, would  be  worth  about  £20,000 — were  killed  almost  without  trouble.  These 
facts,  of  course,  encouraged  the  merchants  of  Jakutsk  and  Irkutsk  to  undertake 
new  expeditions. 

Generally,  several  of  them  formed  an  association,  which  fitted  out  some 
hardly  seaworthy  vessel  at  Ochotsk,  where  also  the  captain  and  the  crew,  con- 
UBting  of  fur-hunters  and  other  adventurers,  were  hirwl.  The  expenses  of  such 
an  expedition  amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  about  30,000  roubles,  as 
pack-horses  had  to  transport  a  great  pait  of  the  necessary  outfit  all  the  dis- 
tance from  Jakutsk,  and  the  vessel  generally  remained  four  or  five  years  on  the 
Toy^^.  Passing  through  one  of  the  Kurile  Straits,  these  expeditions  sailed  at 
first  along  the  east  coast  of  Kamchatka,  bartering  sables  and  sea-otters  for  rein- 
deer skins  and  other  articles ;  and  as  the  precious  furs  became  more  rare,  ven- 
tured out  farther  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus  Michael  Nowodsikoff  discovered 
the  Weatem  Aleuts  in  1745;  PaikofE  theFox  Islands  in  1759;  Adri.in  Toistych 
almost  all  the  islands  of  the  central  group,  which  still  bear  his  name,  in  1760; 
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Stephen  61otto£E  the  island  of  Kadiak  in  17O89  and  Krenitsin  the  peninenla  of 
Aljaska  in  1768.  When  we  congider  the  scanty  resources  of  these  Russian 
navigators,  the  bad  condition  of  their  miserable  barks,  their  own  imperfect  nan- 
tioal  knowledge,  and  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  seas  which  they  trarersed, 
we  can  not  but  admire  their  intrepidity. 

In  the  Polar  Sea  there  are  neither  sables  nor  otters,  and  thus  the  islands  ly- 
ing to  the  north  of  Siberia  might  have  remained  unknown  till  the  present  day, 
if  the  search  after  mammoth-teeth  had  not,  in  a  similar  manner,  led  to  their  dis- 
covery. 

In  March,  1770,  while  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  liUshow  was  busy  collect- 
ing fossil  ivory  about  Cape  Sviatoinoss,  he  saw  a  large  herd  of  deer  coming  over 
the  ice  from  the  north.  Resolute  and  courageous,  he  at  once  resolved  to  follow 
their  tracks,  and  after  a  sledge-journey  of  seventy  versts,  he  came  to  an  island, 
and  twenty  versts  f aither  reached  a  second  island,  at  which,  owing  to  the  roughs 
ness  of  the  ice,  his  excursion  terminated.  He  saw  enough,  however,  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  two  islands  in  mammoth-teeth,  to  show  him  that  another  visit  would 
be  a  valuable  speculation ;  and  on  making  his  report  to  the  Russian  Govem- 
ment,  he  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  to  dig  for  mammoth-bones  on  the  isl* 
ands  which  he  had  discovered,  and  to  which  his  name  had  been  given.  In  the 
summer  of  1773  he  consequently  returned,  and  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
third  island,  much  larger  than  the  others,  mountainous,  and  having  its  coasts 
covered  with  drift-wood.  He  then  went  back  to  the  first  island,  wintered  there, 
and  returned  to  XJstjansk  in  spring  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  mammoth-tusks. 

There  hardly  exists  a  more  remarkable  article  of  commerce  than  these  re- 
mains of  an  extinct  animal.  In  North  Siberia,  along  the  Obi,  the  Jenissei,  the 
Lena,  and  their  tributaries,  from  lat.  68°  to  70°,  or  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Ocean  as  far  as  the  American  side  of  Bering  Strait,  the  remains  of  a  species  of 
elephant  are  found  imbedded  in  the  frozen  soil,  or  become  exposed,  by  the  an- 
nual thawing  and  crumbling  of  the  river-banks.  Dozens  of  tusks  are  frequently 
found  together,  but  the  most  astonishing  dej)08it  of  mammoth-bones  occurs  in 
the  Lachow  Islands,  where,  in  some  localities,  they  are  accumulated  in  such 
quantities  as  to  form  the  chief  substance  of  the  soil.  Year  after  year  the  tusk- 
hunters  work  every  summer  at  the  cliffs,  without  producing  any  sensible  dim- 
inution of  the  stock.  The  soliflly-frozen  matrix  in  which  the  bones  lie  thaws 
to  a  certain  extent  annually,  allowing  the  tusks  to  drop  out  or  to  be  quarried. 
In  1821,  20,000  lbs.  of  the  fossil  ivory  were  procured  from  the  island  of  New 
Siberia. 

The  ice  in  which  the  mammoth  remains  are  imbedded  sometimes  preserves 
their  entire  bodies,  in  spite  of  the  countless  acres  which  must  have  elapsed  since 
they  walked  on  earth.  In  1799  tlie  carcass  of  a  mammoth  was  discovered  so 
fresh  that  the  dogs  ate  the  flesh  for  two  summers.  The  skeleton  is  preserved 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  specimens  of  the  woolly  hair — proving  that  the  climate 
of  Siberia,  though  then  no  doubt  much  milder  than  at  present,  still  required 
the  protection  of  a  waim  and  shaggy  coat— were  presented  to  the  chief  muse- 
ums of  Europe. 

The  remains  of  a  rhinoceros,  very  similar  to  the  Indian  species,  are  likewise 
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ionad  in  great  niimben  jdong  the  thoree,  or  on  the  iteep  and  sandy  river4Nniika 
«f  Northom  Siberia,  along  with  those  of  fossil  spedes  of  the  hoi*8e,  the  mnsk- 
01^  and  the  biscm,  which  have  now  totally  forsaken  the  Arotio  wilds. 

The  Arohipelago  of  New  Siberia,  sitaated  to  the  north  of  the  Liehow  Ist 
snds,  was  disoovered  bjr  Sirowatsky  in  1806,  and  since  then  soientifioally  ez> 
pbred  by  HedenstrOm  in  1808,  and  Anjon  in  1828*  These  islands  are  remark* 
aUe  no  less  for  the  nnmeroos  bones  of  horses,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  sheep  scat* 
tered  orer  their  desolate  shores,  than  for  the  vast  quantities  of  foskil-wood  im* 
bedded  in  their  soil.  Tho  hills,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  altitude,  consist 
of  horiaontal  beds  of  sandstone,  alternating  with  bituminous  beams  or  trunks 
of  trees.  On  ascending  them,  fossilised  charcoal  is  everywhere  met  with,  in- 
cmsted  with  an  ash-colored  matter,  which  is  so  hard  that  it  oan  scarcely  be 
soraped  off  with  a  knife.  On  the  summit  there  is  a  long  row  of  beama  resem- 
bling the  former,  but  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  sandstone.  Tho  ends,  which 
project  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  are  for  the  most  part  broken,  and  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ruinous  dike.  Thus  a  robust  forest  vegetation  once 
jkurished  where  now  only  hardy  lichens  can  be  seen;  and  many  herbivoroua 
animals  feasted  on  grasses  where  now  the  reindeer  finds  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
moss,  and  the  polar  bear  is  the  sole  lord  of  the  dreary  waste. 
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SIHERIA— FIR-TRADE  AND  GOLD-DIGGINGS. 

Siberia.— Ita  immense  Estent  and  Capabiliilei.— Tlip  E-iileJ.-SUnliuhikofr.-nolBormikT,— Mfinlih.— 
Tha  CrimlnuU— The  free  Sllwrian  Pvaiuint.— KxtrFnips  of  Ileal  aiul  CoUI.— Pur-b«>rinR  AnimaK— 
The  &il4e.— Tlie  Ermine.— Tlie  Silwrlaii  WwiH-l.-The  Sea-nller.— The  black  Fox.— The  Lvni.— 
The  Squim-I.— The  varying  Hare.— The  Suslik.— Ini|tnrtHiice  uf  the  Fur-tnidc  for  the  Xorthrm 
Provincpi  of  ibc  Iiu»9ian  Empire.— The  Co1<l-ili^TiiiK->  ot  E<ia[ern  RIlK-ria.— The  T.aii,'a.— Expensei 
■nd  DifficultUs  of  searching  Expcilition'i.—CoAls  of  Proiluce,  and  eniirmniis  i'rofi'ii  of  nucceuful 
Speculalore. — Their  nenulpM  Exlmraifimcc. — First  DiKovcry  of  Gold  in  the  L'rul  Alountaini. — 
Jakovflew  and  Dcinidow.— Niihne.Tatllsk. 

OirtEKIA  is  at  least  thirty  times  more  exteiiBivc  than  Grent  Britain  anil  Ire* 
^  lami,  but  its  sciiiity  popiilntion  forms  a  miserable  contraist  to  its  enormoug 
size.  Cimtaininff  scarcely  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  it  is  comparatively 
three  hunOred  times  less  peopled  than  the  British  Islands.  This  small  popula. 
tion  is,  moreover,  very  imequally  distributed,  consisting  chiefly  of  Russians  and 
Tartars,  who  have  settled  in  llie  south  or  in  ihc  mil<tcr  west,  alonp  (he  rivers 
and  the  principal  thoroiiglifaivs  which  lead  from  tlio  Icrritorj-  of  one  large 
stream  to  the  other.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  as  far  as  they  are 
occupied,  the  settlements  are  likewise  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  river- 
banks;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  eiiornioiis  forest-lands,  and  of  the  in- 
terminable tundras,  are  either  entirely  uninhabited  by  man,  or  visited  only  by 
the  huntsman,  the  gold-di)^er,  or  the  migratory  savage. 

And  yet  Siberia  has  not  been  so  niggardly  treated  by  Nature  as  not  to  b* 
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able  to  snstain  a  far  more  considerable  population.  In  the  south  there  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  numbers  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  might  be  increased  a  hundred-fold,  and  even  the  climate  would  become 
milder  after  the  labor  of  man  had  subdued  the  chilling  influences  of  the  forest 
and  the  swamp.  But  it  is  easier  to  express  than  to  realize  the  wish  to  see  Si- 
beria more  populous,  for  its  reputation  is  hardly  such  as  to  tempt  the  free  col- 
onists to  settle  within  its  limits;  and  thus  the  Russian  Government,  which 
would  willingly  see  its  more  temperate  regions  covered  with  flourishing  towns 
and  villages,  can  only  expect  an  increase  of  population  from  the  slow  growth 
of  time,  aided  by  the  annual  influx  of  the  involuntary  emigrants  which  it  sends 
across  the  Ural  to  the  East. 

Many  a  celebrated  personage  has  already  been  doomed  to  trace  this  mel- 
ancholy path,  particularly  during  the  last  century,  when  the  all-powerful  favor- 
ite of  one  period  was  not  seldom  doomed  to  exile  by  the  next  palace  revolu- 
tion. This  fate  befell,  among  others,  the  famous  Prince  Mentschikoff.  In  a 
covered  cart,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  the  confidential  minister  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  man  who  for  years  had  ruled  the  vast  Russian  £mpire,  was  con- 
veyed into  perpetual  banishment.  His  dwelling  was  now  a  simple  hut,  and 
the  spade  of  the  laborer  replaced  the  pen  of  the  statesman.  Domestic  misfor- 
tunes aggravated  his  cruel  lot.  His  wife  died  from  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  one  of  his  daughters  soon  after  fell  a  victim  to  the  smallpox ;  his  two 
other  children,  who  were  attacked  by  the  same  malady,  recovered.  He  him- 
self died  in  the  year  1729,  and  was  buried  near  his  daughter  at  Beresow,  the 
seat  of  his  exile.  Like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  after  his  fall  he  remembered  God, 
whom  he  had  forgotten  during  the  swelling  tide  of  his  prosperity.  He  con- 
sidered his  punishment  as  a  blessing,  which  showe<l  hira  the  way  to  everlasting 
happiness.  He  built  a  chapel,  assisting  in  its  erection  with  his  own  hands, 
and  after  the  services  gave  instruction  to  the  congregation.  The  inhabitants 
of  Beresow  still  honor  his  memory,  and  revere  him  as  a  saint.  They  were 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  circumstance  that  his  body,  having  been  disin- 
terred in  1821,  was  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  after  a  lapse  of 
ninety-two  years. 

One  day,  as  his  daughter  walked  through  the  village,  she  was  accosted  by 
a  peasant  from  the  window  of  a  hut.  This  peasant  was  Prince  Dolgorouky, 
her  father's  enemy — the  man  w  ho  had  caused  his  banishment,  and  was  now,  in 
his  turn,  doomed  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile.  Soon  after  the  princess  and 
her  brother  were  pardoned  by  the  Empress  Anna,  and  Dolgorouky  took  pos- 
session of  their  hut.  Young  Mentschikoff  was  finally  reinstated  in  all  the  hon- 
ors and  riches  of  his  father,  and  from  him  descends,  in  a  direct  line,  the  fa- 
mous defender  of  Sebastopol. 

Marshal  Munich,  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Anna,  was  doomed,  in  his  six- 
tieth year,  to  a  Siberian  exile,  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  His  prison 
consisted  of  three  rooms— one  for  his  guards  or  jailers,  the  second  for  their 
kitchen,  the  third  for  his  own  use.  A  wall  twenty  feet  high  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  the  view  even  of  the  sky.  The  man  who  had  once  governed 
Russia  had  bat  half  a  rouble  daily  to  spend ;  but  the  love  of  his  wife — who^ 
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although  fifty-five  years  old,  had  the  ooarage  and  the  self-denial  to  acoompmj 
him  in  his  banishment — alleviated  the  sorrows  of  his  exile.  The  veneraUb 
couple  spent  twenty-one  years  in  Siberia,  and  on  their  return  from  exile,  fifty- 
two  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  were  assembled  to  meet 
them  at  Moscow.  The  revolution  which  placed  Catherine  the  Second  on  the 
throne  had  nearly  once  more  doomed  the  octogenarian  statesman  to  banish- 
ment, but  he  fortunately  weathered  the  storm,  and  died  as  governor  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  this  century,  also,  many  an  unfortunate  exile,  guiltless  at  least  of  ignoble 
crimes,  has  been  doomed  to  wander  to  Siberia.  There  many  a  soldier  of  the 
grande  arm^  has  ended  his  life ;  there  still  lives  many  a  patriotic  Pole,  ban- 
ished for  having  loved  his  country  **  not  wisely  but  too  well ;"  there  also  the 
conspirators  who  marked  with  so  bloody  an  episode  the  accession  of  Nicholas, 
have  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  of  plotting  against  the  Czar. 

Most  of  the  Siberian  exiles  are,  however,  common  criminals — such  as  in  our 
country  would  be  hung  or  transported,  or  sentenced  to  the  treadmill :  the  as- 
sassin, the  robber — to  Siberia ;  the  smuggler  on  the  frontier,  whose  free-trade 
principles  injure  the  imperial  exchequer — to  Siberia;  even  the  vagabond  who 
is  caught  roaming,  and  can  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  his  doings  and  in- 
tentions, receives  a  fresh  passport — to  Siberia. 

Thus  the  annual  number  of  the  exiles  amounts  to  about  12,000,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  their  offenses,  are  sent  farther  and  farther  eastward. 
On  an  average,  every  week  sees  a  transport  of  about  300  of  these  "  unfortu- 
nates,''  as  they  are  termed  by  popular  compassion,  pass  through  Tobolsk. 
About  one-sixth  are  immediately  pardoned,  and  the  others  sorted.  Murderers 
and  burglars  are  sent  to  the  mines  of  Nertschinsk,  after  having  been  treated  in 
Russia,  before  they  set  out  on  their  travels,  with  fifty  lashes  of  the  knout.  In 
former  times  their  nostrils  used  to  be  torn  off,  a  barbarity  which  is  now  no 
longer  practised. 

According  to  Sir  George  Simpson's  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the 
World  "  (1847),  Siberia  is  the  best  penitentiary  in  the  world.  Every  exile  who 
is  not  considered  bad  enough  for  the  mines — those  black  abysses,  at  whose  en- 
trance, as  at  that  of  Dante's  hell,  all  hope  must  be  left  behind — receives  a  piece 
of  land,  a  hut,  a  horse,  two  cows,  the  necessaiy  agricultural  implements,  and 
provisions  for  a  year.  The  first  three  years  he  has  no  taxes  to  pay,  and,  dur- 
ing the  following  ton,  only  the  half  of  the  usual  assessment.  Tims,  if  he  choose 
to  exert  himself,  he  has  every  reason  to  hope  for  an  improvement  in  his  condi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  fear  contributes  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path ;  for 
he  well  knows  that  his  first  trespass  would  infallibly  conduct  him  to  the  mines, 
a  by  no  means  agreeable  prospect.  Under  the  influence  of  these  stimulants, 
many  an  exile  attains  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  would  have  been  quite  be- 
yond his  reach  had  ho  remained  in  European  Russia. 

Hofmann  gives  a  less  favorable  account  of  the  Siberian  exiles.  In  his  opin* 
ion,  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  country  has  no  greater  obstacle  than 
the  mass  of  criminals  sent  to  swell  its  population.  In  the  province  of  Tomsk, 
which  seems  to  be  richly  stocked  with  culprits  of  the  worst  description,  all  tlie 
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wagaaan  belong  to  thii  oIbsb,  Tbey  endesTored  to  «xotto  hia  oompsMioii  by 
l^pooiiBj.  "  It  Tia  the  will  of  Ood  I"  is  their  standing  phrue,  to  which  thejr 
tried  to  give  a  greater  emphasis  by  taming  np  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  Bat, 
in  spite  of  this  pioos  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  Hofmann  never  met  with  a 
worse  set  of  dmnkards,  liars,  and  thieves. 

As  to  the  free  Siberian  peasant,  who  is  generally  of  exile  extraction,  all 


travelers  are  agreed  in  his  praise.  "  Aa  soon  as  one  crosses  the  Ural,"  says 
Wrangell,  "  one  is  sorprised  by  the  extreme  friendliness  and  good-nature  of 
the  ii^abitants,  as  much  as  by  the  rich  vegetation,  the  well-cnldvated  fields, 
sad  the  excellent  sUte  of  the  roads  in  the  sonthern  part  of  the  government  of 
Tobolsk.  Oar  In^^age  conld  be  left  without  a  guard  in  the  open  ur.  '  Ne- 
boMl*  'Fear  notl'  was  the  answer  when  we'  expressed  some  apprehension; 
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*  there  are  no  thievefl  among  us.'  This  may  appear  strange,  but  it  most  be  re- 
membered that  the  Tomsk  wagoners,  described  above,  are  located  far  moie  to 
the  east,  and  that  every  exiled  criminal  has  his  prescribed  circuit,  the  bounds 
of  which  he  may  not  pass  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the 
mines. 

According  to  Professor  Hansteen,  the  Siberian  peasants  are  the  finest  men 
of  all  Russia,  with  constitutions  of  iron.  With  a  sheepskin  over  their  shirt, 
and  their  thin  linen  trowsers,  they  bid  defiance  to  a  cold  of  30^  and  more.  They 
have  nothing  of  the  dirty  avarice  of  the  European  Russian  boor ;  they  have  as 
much  land  as  they  choose  for  cultivation,  and  the  soil  furnishes  all  they  require 
for  their  nourishment  and  clothing.  Their  cleanliness  is  exemplary.  Withm 
the  last  thirty  years  the  gold-diggings  have  somewhat  spoilt  this  state  of  prim- 
itive simplicity,  yet  even  Hofmann  allows  that  the  West-Siberian  peasant  has 
retained  much  of  the  honesty  and  hospitality  for  which  he  was  justly  celebrated. 

Besides  agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  and  hunting,  the  carriage  of  merchan- 
dise is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Siberians,  and  probably,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  no  other  country  employs  so  large  a  number  of  wagon- 
ers and  carriers.  The  enormous  masses  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  silver  pro- 
duced by  the  Altai  and  the  Nertschinsk  mountains,  have  to  be  conveyed  from 
an  immense  distance  to  the  Russian  markets.  The  gold  from  the  East-Siberian 
diggings  is  indeed  easier  to  transport,  but  the  provisions  required  by  the  thou- 
sands of  workmen  employed  during  the  summer  in  working  the  auriferous 
sands,  have  to  be  brought  to  them,  frequently  from  a  dbtance  of  many  hundred 
versts. 

The  millions  of  furs,  from  the  squirrel  to  the  bear,  likewise  require  consider- 
able means  of  transport ;  and,  finally,  the  highly  important  caravan-trade  with 
China  conveys  thousands  of  bales  of  tea  from  Kiachta  to  Irbit.  Siberia  has  in- 
deed many  navigable  rivers,  but  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  us  at  once  that  they 
are  so  situated  as  to  afford  far  less  facilities  to  commerce  than  would  be  the 
case  in  a  more  temperate  climate.  They  all  flow  northward  into  an  inhospita- 
ble sea,  which  is  forever  closed  to  navigation,  and  are  themselves  ice-bound  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Enormous  distances  separate  them  from  each 
other,  and  there  are  no  navigable  canals  to  unite  them. 

On  some  of  the  larger  rivers  steam-boats  have  indeed  been  introduced,  and 
railroads  are  talked  of;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  the  cart  and  the  sledge  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  means  of  transport 
in  a  country  which,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  is  even 
in  its  more  southern  parts  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic  winter. 

Thus  at  Jakutsk  (62°  N.  lat.),  which  is  situated  but  six  degrees  farther  to 
the  north  than  Edinburgh  (55®  58'),  the  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month 
is  —40°,  and  mercury  a  solid  body  during  one-sixth  part  of  the  year;  while  at 
Irkutsk  (52°  16'  N.  lat.),  situated  but  little  farther  to  the  north  than  Oxford 
(51°  46'),  the  thermometer  frequently  falls  to  —30°,  or  even  —40°;  tempera- 
tures which  are  of  course  quite  unheard  of  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  For  these 
dreadful  winters  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  and  under  comparatively  low  degrees 
of  latitude,  there  are  various  causes.    The  land  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  immenie 
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fban  ilanting  to  the  nortli ;  moreover,  it  is  sitaated  at  inch  a  distance  from  the 
Atlantio,  that  beyond  the  Unil  the  western  sea-winds,  which  bring  warmdt  to 
oar  winters,  assume  the  character  ai 
eold land-winds;  and, finally, it mei^es 
in  the  sonlh  into  the  high  MongoU- 
n  plateau,  which,  situated  4000  feet 
BboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  of 
ooarse  but  little  warmth  to  impart 
to  it  in  winter ;  so  that,  from  what- 
•rer  mde  the  wind  may  blow  at  that 
■eaon,  it  oonstantly  conveys  cold. 
But  in  Bummer  the  scene  undergoes 
a  total  change.  Under  the  in0iieuce 
of  the  snn  circling  for  months  ronnd 
the  North  Pole,  floods  of  warmth  are 
poured  into  Central  Siberia,  and  rap- 
idly cause  the  thermometer  to  rise; 
■o  n^ghboring  sea  refreshes  the  air 
with  a  cooling  breeze;  whether  the 
wind  eorae  from  the  heated  Mongolian 
deserts,  or  sweep  over  the  Siberian 
pfad&s,  it  imbibes  warmth  on  every 
dde.  Thus  the  terrible  winter  of  Jsr 
kutsk  is  followed  by  an  equally  im- 
moderate summer  (58"  3'),  so  that  rye 
and  barley  are  able  to  ripen  on  a  soil 
which  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  is 
perpetually  frozen. 

The  boundless  woods  of  Siberia 
harbor  a  nnmber  of  fnr-bearing  an- 
imals whose  skins  form  one  of  the 
chiefproductsof thecountry.  Among 
these  persecuted  denizens  of  the  for- 
est, the  sable  {Marf.8  zibellina),  whiuh 
closely  resembles  the  pine-raarten 
(Xartes  abiettim)  In  shape  end  size, 
deserves  to  be'  particularly  noticed, 
both  for  the  beauty  of  its  pelt,  and  its 
importance  in  the  fur-trade.  Sleeping 
by  day,  the  sable  hunts  his  prey  by 
night;  but  though  he  chiefly  relish- 
es animal  food,  such  as  hares,  young 
Urds,  mice,  and  eggs,  he  also  feeds  on 
berries,  and  the  tasteful  seeds  of  the  Pinut  cembra.  His  favorite  abode  is  near 
the  banks  of  some  river,  In  holes  of  the  earth,  or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees.  In- 
it  persecatton  has  gradually  driven  him  into  the  most  inaooesuble  foresta ; 
U 
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the  days  are  no  more  when  the  Tungnse  hunter  willingly  gave  for  a  oo|^ 
kettle  as  many  sable  skins  as  it  would  hold,  or  when  the  Kamchatkan  trapper, 
could  easily  catch  seventy  or  eighty  sables  in  one  winter;  but  Von  Baer  still  esti- 
mates the  annual  produce  of  all  Siberia  at  45,000  skins.  The  finest  are  caught 
in  the  forests  between  the  Lena  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  but  Kamchatka  furnishes  the 
greater  number.  A  skin  of  the  finest  quality  is  worth  about  forty  roubles  on 
the  spot,  and  at  least  twice  as  much  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  particularly 
when  the  hair  is  long,  close,  and  of  a  deep  blackish-brown,  with  a  thick  brown 
underwool.  Skins  with  long  dark  hair  tipped  with  white  are  highly  esteemed, 
but  still  more  so  those  which  are  entirely  black — a  color  to  which  the  Russians 
give  the  preference,  while  the  Chinese  have  no  objection  to  reddish  tints.  In 
consequence  of  this  difference  of  taste,  the  sables  from  the  Obi,  which  are  gen^ 
erally  larger  bat  of  a  lighter  color,  are  sent  to  Kiachtn,  while  the  darker  skins, 
from  Eastern  Siberia,  are  directed  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Leipsic. 

The  chase  of  the  sable  is  attended  with  many  hardships  and  dangers.  The 
skins  are  in  the  highest  perfection  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter ;  accord« 
ingly,  towards  the  end  of  October,  the  hunters  assemble  in  small  companies,  and 
proceed  along  the  rivers  in  boats,  or  travel  in  sledges  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous— taking  with  them  provisions  for  three  or  four  months^  In  the  deep  and 
solitary  forest  they  erect  their  huts,  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  bank  up  the 
snow  round  them,  as  a  further  protection  against  the  piercing  wind.  They  now 
roam  and  seek  everywhere  for  the  traces  of  the  sable,  and  lay  traps  or  snares 
for  his  destruction.  These  are  generally  pitfalls,  with  loose  boards  placed  over 
them,  baited  with  fish  or  flesh ;  fire-arms  or  cross-bows  are  more  rarely  used,  as 
they  damage  the  skins.  The  traps  must  be  frequently  visited,  and  even  then 
the  hunter  often  finds  that  a  fox  has  preceded  him,  and  left  but  a  few  worth- 
less remnants  of  the  sable  in  the  snare.  Or  sometimes  a  snow-storm  over- 
takes him,  and  then  his  care  must  be  to  save  his  own  life.  Thus  sable-hunt- 
ing is  a  continual  chain  of  disappointments  and  perils,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  expenses  are  hardly  paid.  Until  now 
the  sable  has  been  but  rarely  tamed.  One  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tobolsk  was  so  perfectly  domesticated,  that  it  was  allowed  to  stroll 
about  the  town  as  it  liked.  It  was  an  arch-enemy  of  cats,  raising  itself  furi- 
ously on  its  hind-legs  as  soon  as  it  saw  one,  and  showing  the  greatest  desire 

to  fight  it. 

In  former  times  the  ermine  {Mustela  erminea)  ranked  next  to  the  sable  as 
the  most  valuable  fur-bearing  animal  of  the  Siberian  woods ;  at  present  the  skin 
is  worth  no  more  than  from  five  to  eight  silver  kopeks  at  Tobolsk,  so  that  the 
whole  produce  of  its  chase  hardly  amounts  to  200,000  roubles.  This  little  ani- 
mal resembles  in  \U  general  appearance  the  weasel,  but  is  considerably  larger, 
as  it  attains  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  Its  color,  which  is  red- 
dish-brown in  summer,  becomes  milk-white  during  the  winter  in  the  northern 
regions,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  always  remains  black. 
Its  habits  likewise  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  weasel ;  it  is  equally  alert  in 
all  its  movements,  and  equally  courageous  in  defending  itself  when  attacked. 
It  lives  on  birds,  poultry,  rats,  rabbits,  leverets,  and  all  kinds  of  smaller  animals, 
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and  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  prey  of  much  greater  sue  than  itself.  Although 
Tarioos  species  of  ermine  are  distributed  over  the  whole  forest  region  of  the 
north,  yet  Siberia  produces  the  finest  skins.  The  largest  come  from  the  Kolyma, 
or  are  brought  to  the  fair  of  Ostrownoje  by  the  Tchutchi,  who  obtain  them 
from  the  coldest  regions  of  America. 

The  Siberian  weasel  ( Viverra  aiberica)^  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  on 
mine,  is  likewise  hunted  for  its  soft  and  perfectly  snow-white  winter  dress — ^the 
tip  of  the  tail  not  being  black,  as  in  the  latter. 

The  sea-otter,  or  kalan  {Enhydris  lutris)^  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Rut* 
sian  fur-bearing  animals,  as  110  silver  roubles  is  the  average  price  of  a  single 
skin,  is  nearly  related  to  the  weasel  tribe.  The  enormous  value  set  upon  the 
glossy,  jet-black,  soft,  and  thick  fur  of  the  kalan  sufficiently  explains  how  the 
Russian  hunters  have  followed  his  traces  from  Kamchatka  to  America,  and 
almost  entirely  extirpated  him  on  many  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Bering't 
Sea  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  where  he  formerly  abounded.  His  habits  very 
much  resemble  those  of  the  seal ;  he  haunts  sea-washed  rocks,  lives  mostly  in 
the  water,  and  loves  to  bask  in  the  sun.  His  hind  feet  have  a  membrane  skict- 
ing  the  outside  of  the  exterior  toe,  like  that  of  a  goose,  and  the  elongated  form 
of  his  flexible  body  enables  him  to  swim  with  the  greatest  celerity.  The  love 
of  the  sea-otters  for  their  young  is  so  great  that  they  reckon  their  own  lives  as 
nothing  to  protect  them  from  danger ;  and  Steller,  who  had  more  opportunities 
than  any  other  naturalist  for  observing  their  habits,  affirms  that,  when  deprived 
of  their  offspring,  their  grief  is  so  strong  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  they  waste 
away  to  skeletons.  On  their  flight  they  carry  their  young  in  their  mouths,  or 
drive  them  along  before  them.  If  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  sea,  they  begin 
to  mock  their  baffled  pursuer,  and  express  their  joy  by  a  variety  of  antics. 
Sometimes  they  raise  themselves  upright  in  the  water,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  waves,  or  holding  a  fore  paw  over  their  eyes,  as  if  to  look  sharply  at  him ; 
or  they  throw  themselves  on  their  back,  rubbing  their  breast  with  their  fore 
paws ;  or  cast  their  young  into  the  water,  and  catch  them  again,  like  a  mother 
playing  with  her  infant.  The  sea-otter  not  only  surpasses  the  fish-otter  by  the 
beauty  of  his  fur,  but  also  in  size,  as  he  attains  a  length  of  from  three  to  four 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  His  food  consists  of  small  fishes,  molluscs,  and  crus- 
taceous  animals,  whose  hard  calcareous  covering  his  broad  grinders  are  well 
adapted  to  crush. 

Next  to  the  sea-otter,  the  black  fox,  whose  skin  is  of  a  rich  and  shining 
black  or  deep  brown  color,  with  the  longer  or  exterior  hairs  of  a  silvery-white, 
furnishes  the  most  costly  of  all  the  Siberian  furs.  The  average  price  of  a  sin- 
gle skin  amounts  to  60  or  70  silver  roubles,  and  rich  amateurs  will  willingly 
pay  300  roubles,  or  even  more,  for  those  of  first-rate  quality.  Tlie  skin  of  the 
Siberian  red  fox,  which  ranks  next  in  value,  is  worth  no  more  than  20  roubles ; 
the  steel-gray  winter  dress  of  the  Siberian  crossed  fox  (thus  named  from  the 
black  cross  on  his  shoulders), from  10  to  12  roubles;  and  that  of  the  Arctic 
fox,  though  very  warm  and  close,  no  more  than  6  or  8. 

The  bear  family  likewise  furnishes  many  skins  to  the  Siberian  furrier.  That 
of  tho  young  brown  bear  (  Ursus  arctos)  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  trimming 
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of  pelisses ;  bat  that  of  the  older  animal  has  little  valoe^  and  is  naed»  like  that 
of  the  polar  bear,  as  a  rug  or  a  foot-cloth  in  sledges. 

The  lynx  is  highly  prized  for  its  very  thick,  soft^  rust«colored  wipter  dran, 
striped  with  darker  brown.  It  attains  the  size  of  the  wolf,  and  is  dislingiiiriied 
from  all  other  members  of  the  cat  tribe,  by  the  pencils  of  long  black  hair  whidi 
tip  its  erect  and  pointed  ears.  It  loves  to  Ue  in  ambush  for  the  passing  rein- 
deer or  elk,  on  some  thick  branch  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  growkL 
With  one  prodigious  bound  it  leaps  upon  the  back  of  its  victim,  strikes  its  tat 
ons  into  its  flesh,  and  opens  with  its  sharp  teeth  the  arteries  of  its  neck. 

Though  singly  of  but  little  value,  as  a  thousand  of  its  skins  are  worth  no 
more  than  one  sea-otter,  the  squirrel  plays  in  reality  a  far  more  important  part 
in  the  Siberian  fur-trade  than  any  of  the  before-mentioned  animals,  as  the  total 
value  of  the  gray  peltry  which  it  furnishes  to  trade  is  at  least  seven  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  sable.  Four  millions  of  gray  squirrel  skins  are,  on  an 
average,  annually  exported  to  China,  from  two  to  three  millions  to  Europe, 
and  the  home  consumption  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  beyond  all  doubt  still 
more  considerable,  as  it  is  the  fur  most  commonly  used  by  the  middle  classes. 
The  European  squirrels  are  of  inferior  value,  as  the  hair  of  their  winter  dress 
is  still  a  mixture  of  red  and  gray ;  in  the  territory  of  the  Petschora,  the  gray 
first  becomes  predominant,  and  increases  in  beauty  on  advancing  towards  the 
east.  The  squirrels  are  caught  in  snares  or  traps,  or  shot  with  blunted  arrows. 
Among  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  Siberia,  we  have  further  to  notice  the  vary- 
ing hare,  whose  winter  dress  is  entirely  white,  except  the  tips  of  the  ears, 
which  are  black ;  the  Baikal  hare ;  the  ground-squirrel,  whose  fur  has  fine 
longitudinal  dark-brown  stripes,  alternating  with  four  light-yellow  ones ;  and 
the  suslik,  a  species  of  marmot,  whose  broM^  fur,  with  white  spots  and  stripes, 
fetches  a  high  price  in  China.  It  occurs  over  all  Siberia  as  far  as  Kamchatka. 
Its  burrows  are  frequently  nine  feet  deep ;  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  its 
being  dug  out  by  the  hunters,  who  likewise  entrap  it  in  spring  when  it  awakes 
from  its  winter  sleep. 

Summing  together  the  total  amount  of  the  Russian  fur-trade.  Von  Baer  es- 
timates the  value  of  the  skins  annually  brought  to  the  market  by  the  Russian 
American  Fur  Company  at  half  a  million  of  silver  roubles,  the  produce  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  at  a  million  and  a  half,  and  that  of  Siberia  at  three  millions.  As 
agriculture  decreases  on  advancing  to  the  north,  the  chase  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  increases  in  importance.  Tims,  in  the  most  northern  governments  of 
European  Russia — Wjatka,  Wologda,  Olonez,  and  Archangel — it  is  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Olonez  about  four  hundred  bears  are 
killed  every  year,  and  the  immense  forests  of  Wologda  furnish  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  black  foxes,  three  hundred  bears,  and  three  millions  of 
squirrels. 

Although  the  sable  and  the  sea-otter  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  former  times, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Russian  fur-trade  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ; 
nor  is  there  any  fear  of  its  decreasing,  as  the  less  valuable  skins — such  as  those 
of  the  squirrels  and  hares,  which  from  their  numbers  weigh  most  heavily  in 
the  balance  of  trade — ^are  furnished  by  rodents,  which  multiply  very  rapidlyi 
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and  find  an  inezhaiutiUe  supply  of  food  in  the  forests  and  pastore-gronnds  of 
ffiberia. 

Hie  ohase  of  the  fmvbearing  animals  affords  the  North-Siberian  nomads— 
SQoh  as  the  Ostiaks,  Jaknts,  Tungusi,  and  Samoledes — the  only  means  of  pro* 
oaring  the  foreign  articles  they  require ;  hence  it  taxes  all  their  ingenui^,  and 
takes  np  a  great  deal  of  their  time.  On  the  river-banks  and  in  the  forests 
they  lay  innumerable  snares  and  traps,  all  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  size,  strength, 
and  peculiar  habits  of  the  various  creatures  they  are  intended  to  capture,  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  improve  them.  An  industrious  Jakut  will 
lay  about  five  hundred  various  traps  as  soon  as  the  first  snow  has  fallen ;  these 
he  visits  about  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  generally  finds 
some  animal  or  other  in  every  eighth  or  tenth  snare. 

The  produce  of  his  chase  he  brings  to  the  nearest  fair,  where  the  tax-gath- 
erer is  waiting  for  the  jassak,  which  is  now  generally  paid  in  money  (five  pa- 
per roubles =f our  shillings).  With  the  remainder  of  his  gains  he  purohases 
iron  kettles,  red  cloth  for  hemming  his  garments,  powder  and  shot,  rye-meal, 
ghss  pearls,  tobacco,  and  brandy — which,  though  forbidden  to  be  sold  publidy, 
is  richly  supplied  to  him  in  private  —  and  then  retires  to  his  native  wilds. 
From  the  smaller  fairs,  the  furs  are  sent  by  th'^  Russian  merchants  to  the 
larger  staple  places,  such  as  Jakutsk,  Nertschinsk,  Tobolsk,  Kiachta,  Irbit, 
Nishne-Novgorod,  and  finally  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  for  by  repeatedly 
sorting  and  matching  the  size  and  color  of  the  skins,  their  value  is  increased. 

About  thirty  years  ago  firs  were  still  the  chief  export  article  of  Siberia — to 
China,  European  Russia,  and  Western  Europe — but  since  then  the  discovery 
of  its  rich  auriferous  deposits  has  made  gold  its  most  important  produce.  The 
precious  metal  is  found  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural  chain  and  in  West 
Siberia ;  but  the  most  productive  diggings  are  situated  in  East  Siberia,  where 
they  give  occupation  to  many  thousands  of  workmen,  and  riches  to  a  few  suc- 
cessful speculators. 

The  vast  territory  drained  by  the  Upper  Jenissei  and  its  tributaries,  the  Su- 
perior and  the  Middle  Tunguska,  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  a  dismal  and 
Bwampy  primeval  forest,  which  scarcely  thirty  years  since  was  almost  totally 
unknown.  A  few  wretched  nomads  and  fur-hunters  were  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  Taiga — as  those  sylvan  deserts  are  called — and  squirrel  skins  seemed  all 
they  were  ever  likely  to  produce.  A  journey  through  the  Taiga  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fatiguing  and  tedious  tours  which  it  is  possible  to  make.  Up- 
hill and  down-hill,  a  narrow  path  leads  over  a  swampy  ground,  into  which  the 
horses  sink  up  to  their  knees.  The  rider  is  scarcely  less  harassed  than  the 
patient  animal  which  carries  him  over  this  unstable  soil.  No  bird  enlivens  the 
solitary  forest  with  its  song ;  the  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the  crowns  of  the 
trees  alone  interrupts  the  gloomy  silence.  The  eternal  sameness  of  the  scene 
—day  after  day  one  constant  succession  of  everlasting  larches  and  fir-trees— is 
as  wearying  to  the  mind  as  the  almost  impassable  road  to  the  body. 

But  suddenly  the  sound  of  the  axe  or  the  creaking  of  the  water-wheel  is 
heard ;  the  forest  opens,  a  long  row  of  huts  extends  along  the  banks  of  a  riv- 
ulet^ and  himdreds  of  workmen  are  seen  moving  about  as  industrious  as  a  hive 
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of  bees.  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  activity— of  this  sudden  change  from  a 
death-like  quiet  to  a  feverish  life  ?  These  are  the  gold-fields ;  the  sands  of 
these  swampy  grounds  are  mixed,  like  those  of  the  Pactolus,  with  gold,  and 
their  fortunate  possessors  would  not  exchange  them  for  the  finest  meadows, 
cornfields,  or  vineyards. 

Fedor  Popow,  a  hunter  of  the  province  of  Tomsk,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  discoverer  of  gold  in  Siberia ;  and  Grovemment  having  granted  per- 
mission to  private  persons  to  search  for  the  precious  metal,  a  few  enterprising 
men  directed  their  attention  to  the  wild  spurs  of  the  Sajan  Mountains.  A  bril- 
liant success  rewarded  their  endeavors.  In  the  year  1836  an  exploring-party, 
sent  out  by  a  merchant  named  Jakin  Resanow,  discovered  a  rich  deposit  of 
auriferous  sand  near  the  banks  of  the  Great  Birussa;  and  in  1839-40,  similar 
deposits  were  found  along  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Tungnska, 
and  still  farther  to  the  north,  on  the  Oktolyk,  a  rivulet  that  flows  into  the  Pit. 

The  expenses  of  a  searching-party  amount,  on  an  average,  to  3000  silver 
roubles  (£600) ;  and  as  very  often  no  gold  whatever  is  found,  these  hazardous 
explorations  not  seldom  put  both  the  purse  and  the  perseverance  of  their  under- 
takers to  a  severe  trial.  Thus  Nikita  Maesnikow  had  spent  no  less  than  260,000 
silver  roubles  (£52,000)  in  fruitless  researches,  when  he  at  length  discovered  the 
rich  gold-field  on  the  Peskin,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  amply  remuner- 
ated him  for  his  previous  losses. 

Of  the  difficulties  which  await  the  gold-searchers,  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed, 
on  considering  that  the  whole  of  the  auriferous  region,  which  far  surpasses  in 
size  most  of  the  European  kingdoms,  consists  of  one  vast  forest  like  that  above 
described.  Patches  of  grass-land  on  which  horses  can  feed  are  of  ver}*-  rare  oc- 
currence, and  damp  moss  is  the  only  bed  the  Taiga  affords.  As  the  gold-search- 
ers are  very  often  at  work  some  hundreds  of  versts  from  the  nearest  village,  they 
are  obliged  to  carry  all  their  provisions  along  with  them.  Their  clothes  are 
almost  constantly  wet,  from  their  sleeping  in  the  damp  forest,  from  the  frequent 
rains  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  from  their  toiling  in  the  swampy  ground. 
Scarcely  have  they  dug  a  few  feet  deep  when  the  pit  fills  with  water,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pump  out  as  fast  as  it  gathers,  and  thus  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  the  mud,  they  work  on  until  they  reach  the  solid  rock,  for  then  only 
can  they  be  certain  that  no  auriferous  layer  has  been  neglected  in  their  search. 
When  we  consider,  moreover,  that  all  this  labor  is  very  often  totally  useless, 
their  perseverance  can  not  but  be  admired ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
exploring-parties  have  sometimes  encamped  on  the  site  of  rich  gold-deposits 
without  examining  the  spot,  their  patience  having  been  exhausted  by  repeated 
failures  in  the  vicinity.  When  the  winter,  with  its  deep  snoAvfalls,  suddenly 
breaks  in  upon  the  searchers,  their  hardships  become  dreadful.  The  frost  and 
want  of  food  kill  their  horses,  their  utensils  have  to  be  left  behind ;  and  drag- 
ging their  most  indispensable  provisions  along  with  them  on  small  sledges,  they 
are  not  seldom  obliged  to  wade  for  weeks  through  the  deep  snow  before  they 
reach  some  inhabited  place. 

But  even  the  severity  of  a  Siberian  winter  does  not  prevent  the  sending  ont 
of  exploring-parties.    Such  winter  explorations  are  only  fitted  out  for  the  more 
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•ocnrate  examination  of  very  swainpj  auriferons  gronnds  that  have  been  dia- 
oovered  in  the  previoas  year,  and  where  it  is  less  difficult  to  work  in  the  froaen 
floil  than  to  contend  with  the  water  in  summer.  A  winter-partj  travels  with- 
out horseSy  the  workmen  themselves  transporting  all  that  they  require  on  light 
iledges.  They  are  obliged  to  break  up  the  obdurate  soil  with  pickaxes,  and  the 
sand  tiius  loosened  has  to  be  thawed  and  washed  in  warm  water.  After  their 
day's  work,  they  spend  the  night  in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  where 
they  sleep  on  the  hard  ground.  It  requires  the  iron  constitution  of  a  Siberian 
to  bear  such  hardships,  to  which  many  fall  a  prey,  in  spite  of  tlieir  vigorous 
health. 

A  gold-deposit  having  been  found,  the  fortunate  discoverer  obtains  the  grant 
of  a  lot  of  ground,  100  sashens  (600  feet)  broad,  and  2500  sashens  (or  5  versts) 
long.  Two  adjoining  lots  are  never  granted  to  the  same  person,  but  a  subse- 
quent purchase  or  amalgamation  b  permitted.  At  first  Government  was  satis- 
fied with  a  moderate  tax  of  15  percent,  of  the  produce;  subsequently, howeveri 
thifl  was  doubled,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when,  the  gold  production 
having  been  found  to  decrease,  the  primitive  impost  was  returned  to,  or  even 
reduced  to  5  per  cent,  for  the  less  productive  mines.  Besides  this  tax,  from  four 
to  eight  gold  roubles  per  pound  of  gold,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  dig- 
gings, have  to  be  paid  for  police  expenses.  Only  a  twelve  years'  lease  is  granted, 
after  which  the  digging  reverts  to  the  crown,  and  a  new  lease  has  to  be  pur- 
obaaed.  As  the  severe  climate  of  the  Taiga  limits  the  working-time  to  four 
months  (from  May  to  September),  the  period  of  the  concession  is  thus  in  reality 
not  more  than  four  years. 

The  first  care  of  the  lessee  is,  of  course,  to  collect  the  necessary  provisions 
and  working  apparatus.  The  distant  steppe  of  the  Kirghese  furnishes  him 
with  dried  or  salted  meat;  his  iron  utensils  he  purchases  in  the  factories  of  the 
Ural ;  the  fairs  of  Irbit  and  Nishne-Novgorod  supply  him  with  every  other  arti- 
cle; and  rye-meal  and  fishes  he  easily  obtains  from  the  Siberian  peasants  or 
traders.  By  water  and  by  land,  all  these  various  stores  have  to  be  transported 
in  summer  to  the  residence  or  establishment  of  the  gold-digger  on  the  border 
of  the  Taiga.  The  transport  through  the  Taiga  itsvlf  takes  place  during  the 
winter,  on  sledges,  at  a  very  great  cost ;  and  the  expense  is  still  more  increased 
if  time  has  been  lost  through  inattention,  as  then  all  that  may  still  be  wanting 
has  to  be  conveyed  to  the  spot  on  the  backs  of  horses. 

Most  of  the  men  that  are  hired  for  working  in  the  diggings  are  exiles — the 
remainder  generally  free  peasants,  who  have  been  reduced  in  their  circum- 
stances by  misfortunes  or  misconduct  The  procuring  of  the  necessary  work- 
men is  an  affair  of  no  small  trouble  and  expense.  Before  every  summer  cam- 
paign the  agents  of  the  gold-diggers  travel  about  the  country  like  recruiting- 
sergeants,  and  after  giving  many  fair  words  and  some  hand-money,  they  take 
the  passport  of  the  man  engaged  as  a  security  for  his  appearance.  But  although 
a  passport  is  an  indispensable  document  in  Siberia,  yet  it  not  seldom  happens 
that  the  workman  finds  means  to  obtain  a  new  one  under  some  other  name, 
and,  engaging  himself  to  a  new  master,  defrauds  the  first  of  his  hand-money. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  as  the  workmen  only  consist  of  the  r^se 
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of  society,  the  greatest  discipline  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  sys- 
tem of  a  secret  police,  so  cherished  by  all  arbitrary  governments,  is  here  ex- 
tended to  its  utmost  limits ;  scarcely  has  a  suspicious  word  faUen  among  the 
workmen,  when  the  director  is  immediately  informed  of  it,  and  takes  his  meas- 
ures accordingly.  Every  man  knows  that  he  is  watched,  and  is  himself  a  spy 
upon  his  companions. 

Hofraann  relates  an  instance  of  a  plot  singularly  nipped  in  the  bud.  In  one 
of  the  gold-diggings  on  the  Noiba,  the  workmen,  at  the  instigation  of  an  nnder- 
overseer,  had  refused  to  perform  a  task  assigned  to  them.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  would  gain  ground,  and  extend  over  all  the 
neighboring  diggings.  The  director,  consequently,  sent  at  once  for  military  as- 
sistance ;  this,  however,  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  for  when  the  Cossacks  arrived 
at  the  Noiba,  a  thunder-storm  arose,  and  at  the  very  moment  they  came  riding 
up  to  the  digging  a  flash  of  lightning  killed  the  ringleader  in  the  midst  of  the 
mutineers.  As  soon  as  the  men  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  their  surprise 
and  terror,  they  all  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  judgment  of  God!"  and,  without 
any  further  hesitation,  at  once  returned  to  their  duty. 

Besides  free  rations,  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  common  workman  are  15  rou- 
bles banco,  or  12  shillings  a  month,  but  more  experienced  hands  receive  50  or 
even  60  roubles.  The  pay  dates  from  the  day  when  the  workman  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  residence,  and  thenceforward,  also,  his  rations  are  served  out 
to  him.  They  consist  of  a  pound  of  fresh  or  salt  meat,  or  an  equivalent  portion 
of  fish  on  fasting-days,  cabbage  and  groats  for  soup,  besides  fresh  rye-bread 
and  quas  (the  favorite  national  beverage)  ad  libitum.  The  whole  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  a  gold-digging  subdivide  themselves  into  separate  socie- 
ties, or  artells.  Each  of  these  elects  a  chief,  or  head-man,  to  whom  the  provis- 
ions for  his  artcll  are  weighed  out,  and  to  whom  all  the  other  common  interests 
are  intrusted.  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  is  strictly  forbidden,  for  its  use  would 
render  it  impossible  to  maintain  order ;  and,  according  to  law,  no  gin-shop  is 
allowed  to  be  opened  within  60  versts  of  a  digging. 

The  pay  and  the  liberal  rations  received  would  alone  be  insufficient  to  allure 
workmen  to  the  diggings,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  voyage  there  and  back  is 
extremely  irksome,  and  the  labor  very  fatiguing.  An  excellent  nlan  has  conse- 
quently been  devised  for  their  encouragement.  The  contract  of  each  workman 
distinctly  specifies  the  quantity  of  his  daily  work,  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  wheelbarrows  of  sand — from  100  to  120,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
spot  where  it  is  dug  to  the  place  where  it  is  washed  out — each  reckoned  at  three 
pouds,*  which  one  party  has  to  fill,  another  to  convey  to  the  wash-stands,  and 
a  third  to  wash. 

The  task  is  generally  completed  by  noon,  or  early  in  the  afternoon.  For  the 
labor  they  perform  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
they  receive  an  extra  pay  of  two  or  three  roubles  for  every  solotnik  of  gold 
they  wash.  Every  evening  the  workmen  come  with  the  produce  of  their  free 
labor  to  the  office,  the  gold  is  weighed  in  their  presence,  and  the  artell  credited 
for  the  amount  of  its  share.     Tliis  free- work  is  as  advantageous  for  the  mas- 

*  The  poad  is  equal  to  40  pounds.     The  poud  k  divided  into  96  solotniks. 
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ten  as  the  laborora.  The  fomier  enjoy  a  net  profit  of  eight  or  ten  roubles  per 
solotnik,  and  all  the  working  expenses  are  of  coarse  put  to  the  charge  of  the 
contract  labor;  and  the  latter  earn  a  great  deal  of  money,  according  to  their  in' 
dostry  or  good-luck,  for  when  fortune  &vors  an  artell,  its  share  may  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum.  During  Hofmann's  stay  at  the  Birussa,  each  workman  of 
a  certain  artell  earned  in  one  afternoon  72  roubles,  and  the  Sunday's  work  of 
another  of  these  associations  gave  to  each  of  its  members  105  roubles,  or  £4. 
The  artisans — who,  though  employed  in  a  gold-mine,  are  not  engaged  in  dig- 
ging or  washing  the  auriferous  sand — are  also  rewarded  from  time  to  time 
by  a  day's  free-labor  in  places  which  are  known  to  be  rich.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  a  Cossack  on  the  Oktolyk  received  300  roubles  for  his  share  of  the 
gold  that  was  washed  out  of  49  wheelbarrows  of  sand*  These  of  course  are 
extraordinary  cases,  but  they  show  how  much  a  workman  may  gain ;  and  be- 
ing of  course  exaggerated  by  report,  are  the  chief  inducements  which  attract 
the  workmen,  and  keep  them  to  their  duty. 

If  the  free-labor  is  unproductive,  many  of  the  workmen  desert  or  give  up 
free-labor  altogether,  and  in  both  cases  the  master  is  a  loser.  To  prevent  this, 
it  is  customary,  in  many  of  the  diggings,  to  pay  the  workmen  a  fixed  sum  for 
their  extra  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  workmen  are  paid  off,  and  receive  provisions 
for  their  home-journey.  Generally,  the  produce  of  their  summer's  labor  is 
spent^  in  the  first  villages  they  reach,  in  drinking  and  gambling ;  so  that,  to  be 
able  to  return  to  their  families,  they  are  obliged  to  bind  themselves  anew  for 
the  next  season,  and  to  receive  hand-money  from  tjie  agent,  who,  knowing  their 
weakness,  is  generally  on  the  spot  to  take  advantage  of  it  After  spending  a 
long  winter  full  of  want  and  privations,  they  return  to  the  Taiga  in  spring,  and 
thus,  through  their  own  folly,  their  life  is  spent  in  constant  misery  and  hard 
labor. 

During  the  winter  the  digging  is  deserted,  except  by  an  under-overscer  and 
a  few  workmen,  who  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  next  campaign, 
receive  and  warehouse  the  provisions  as  they  arrive,  and  guard  the  property 
against  thieves  or  wanton  destruction.  The  upper-overseer  or  director,  mean- 
while, is  fully  occupied  at  the  residence  in  forwarding  the  provisions  and  stores 
that  have  arrived  tliere  during  the  summer  to  the  mine,  in  making  the  neces- 
sary purchases  for  the  next  year,  in  sending  his  agents  about  the  country  to 
engage  new  workmen ;  and  thus  the  winter  is,  in  fact,  his  busiest  time.  With 
the  last  sledge  transport  he  returns  to  the  digging,  to  receive  the  workmen  as 
they  arrive,  and  to  see  that  all  is  ready  for  the  summer.  As  his  situation  is 
one  of  great  trust  and  responsibility,  he  enjoys  a  considerable  salary.  Maes- 
nikow,  for  instance,  paid  his  chief  director  40,000  roubles  a  year ;  and  6000  or 
8000  roubles,  besides  free  station,  and  a  percentage  of  the  gold  produced,  is 
the  ordinary  emolument. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  expenses  of  a  Siberian  gold-mine  are  enormous, 
but  when  fortune  favors  the  undertaker  he  is  amply  rewarded  for  his  outlay ; 
an  annual  produce  of  10, 15,  or  20  pouds  of  gold  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
In  the  year  1845,  458  workmen  employed  in  the  gold-mine  of  Mariinsk|  be- 
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longing  to  Messrs.  Grolubclow  and  Kusnezow^  produced  81  ponds  19j  Ib&of 
the  much-coveted  metal;  in  the  year  1843  the  mine  of  Olginsk,  belonging  to 
Lieutenant  Malcwinsky,  yielded  82  pouds  37^  lbs.;  and  in  1844,  the  labor  of 
1014  workmen,  employed  in  the  mine  of  Eresdowosdwishensk,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Kusnezow  and  Schtschegolow,  produced  no  less  than  87  pouds  14  lbs. 
of  gold.  But  even  Kresdowosdwishensk  has  been  distanced  by  the  mine  of 
Spasky,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Peskin,  which,  in  the  year  1842, 
yielded  its  fortunate  possessor,  the  above-mentioned  Counsellor  Nikita  Macs- 
nikow  (one  of  the  few  men  who  were  already  extremely  rich  before  the  Sibe- 
rian auriferous  deposits  were  discovered),  the  enormous  quantity  of  100  pouds 
of  gold!  From  1840  to  1845,  Maesnikow  extracted  from  this  mine  no  less 
than  348  pouds  6  lbs.  of  gold,  worth  4,185,174  silver  roubles,  or  about  £640,000. 
Still  more  recently,  in  1860,  the  Gawrilow  mine,  belonging  to  the  house  of  Rja- 
sanow,  produced  102|  pouds  of  pure  gold. 

But  in  Siberia,  as  elsewhere,  mining  operations  are  frequently  doomed  to 
end  in  disappointment,  particularly  if  the  space  destined  to  be  worked  in  the 
following  summer  has  not  been  carefully  examined  beforehand,  as  the  ore  is 
often  very  unequally  distributed.  A  speculator,  having  discovered  a  gold-mine, 
examined  four  or  five  samples  of  the  sand,  which  gave  a  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sult. Delighted  with  his  good-fortune,  he  made  his  arrangements  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  collected  provisions  for  500  workmen ;  but  when  operations  began, 
it  was  found  that  he  had,  unfortunately,  hit  upon  a  small  patch  of  auriferous 
sand,  the  vicinity  of  which  was  totally  void  of  gold,  so  that  his  500  workmen 
produced  no  more  than  a  few  pounds  of  ore,  and  he  lost  at  least  £10,000  by 
his  adventure. 

The  entire  gold  produce  of  East  Siberia  amounted,  in  1845,  to  848  pouds 
36  lbs.,  and  in  1856  to  about  1100  pouds;  but  latterly,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  wages  and  dearness  of  provisions,  which  has  caused  many  of  the 
less  productive  mines  to  be  abandoned,  it  has  somewhat  diminished.  In  1860, 
31,796  men,  919  women,  and  8751  horses  and  oxen,  were  employed  in  the  Si- 
berian gold-mines. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  discovery  of  these  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
desert  has  caused  a  great  revolution  in  the  social  state  of  Siberia.  The  riches 
so  suddenly  acquired  by  a  few  favorites  of  fortune,  have  raised  luxury  to  an 
unexampled  height,  and  encouraged  a  senseless  prodigality.  Some  sterlets^ 
having  been  offered  for  300  roubles  to  a  miner  suddenly  raised  from  penury 
to  wealth,  "  Fool  I"  said  the  upstart,  with  the  superb  mien  of  a  conquering 
hero,  to  the  fish-dealer,  "  wilt  thou  sell  me  these  excellent  sterlets  so  cheap  ? 
Here  are  a  thousand  roubles ;  go,  and  say  that  thou  hast  dealt  with  me  P^ 

The  small  town  of  Krasnojarsk,  romantically  situated  on  the  Jenissei,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  rich  miners.  Here  may  be  seen  the  choicest  toilettes,  the 
most  showy  equipages,  and  champagne  (which  in  Siberia  costs  at  least  £1  a 
bottle)  is  the  daily  beverage  of  the  gold  aristocracy.  Unfortunately,  Krasno- 
jarsk had,  until  very  recently,  not  a  single  bookseller^s  shop  to  boast  of;  and 

*  A  species  of  sturgeon  highly  esteemed  hy  ejdoares. 
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while  thousands  were  lavished  on  vanity  and  sensual  enjoyments,  not  a  rouble 
was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

Less  rich  in  gold  than  the  province  of  Jeniseisk,  but  richer  in  copper  and 
iron,  and  above  all  in  platina,  is  the  Ural,  where  mining  industry  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has 
since  acquired  a  colossal  development.  Though  gold  was  discovered  in  the  lira* 
lian  province  of  Permia  as  early  as  1745,  yet  its  production  on  a  large  scale  is  of 
more  modem  date.  In  the  year  1816  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  furnished  by 
the  Ural  amounted  only  to  5  pouds  35  lbs.,  while  in  1834  it  had  increased  to 
405  pouds. 

The  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  estates  of  the  large  mine-propri- 
etors of  the  Ural,  who  already  before  that  time  were  among  the  wealthiest  men 
of  the  empire,  has  increased  their  riches  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  given  a 
European  celebrity  to  the  names  of  Jakowlew  and  Demidoff.  Werch  Issetsk 
and  Werchne  Tagilsk,  in  the  province  of  Permia,  belonging  to  the  Jakowlew 
family,  have  an  extent  of  more  than  three  millions  of  acres,  with  a  population 
of  11,000  souls.  Besides  iron  and  copper,  their  chief  produce,  these  estates 
yielded,  in  1834,  58  pouds  of  gold. 

Nishne-Tagilsk,  belonging,  since  1725,  to  the  Demidoffs,  is  a  still  more  mag- 
nificent possession ;  for  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world 
are  greater  mineral  riches  congregated  in  one  spot  than  here,  where,  besides 
vast  quantities  of  iron  and  copper,  the  washing  of  the  sands  produced,  in  1834 
no  less  than  29  pouds  of  gold,  and  113  pouds  3  lbs.  of  platina.  The  estate  ex« 
tends  over  four  millions  of  acres,  and  its  population,  in  1834,  amounted  to 
20,000  souls. 

The  town  of  Nishne-Tagilsk  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  Helmersen 
("  Travels  in  the  Ural ")  praises  the  Demidoffs  for  their  zeal  in  carrying  the 
civilization  of  Europe  to  the  wilds  of  the  Ural.  In  an  excellent  elementary 
school,  150  boys  are  clothed,  fed,  and  educated  at  their  expense.  Those  pupils 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  abilities  are  then  sent  to  a  higher  school, 
such  as  the  Demidoff  Lyceum  in  Jaroslaw,  or  the  University  of  Moscow,  and 
after  the  termination  of  their  studies  obtain  a  situation  on  the  estates  of  the 
family.  The  palace  of  the  Demidoffs  has  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  the 
first  Italian  masters ;  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  inhabited  by  the  proprietors,  who 
prefer  Florence  and  Paris  to  the  Ural.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  an  em- 
inent gunsmith  of  the  town  of  Tula,  whose  abilities  gained  him  the  favor  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  gift  of  the  mines  on  which  the  colossal  fortune  of  his 
descendants  has  been  raised. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

MIDDENDORFFS  ADVENTURES  IN  TATMURLAND. 

Vor  what  PyrpoM  wm  MiddendorfTs  Voyag«  to  Taimarland  undertaken  ? — Difficaltiea  and  Obstacles.— 
Expedition  down  the  Taimur  River  to  the  Polar  Sea. — Storm  on  Taimur  Lake. — Loss  of  the  Boat.— 
Middendorff  ill  and  alone  in  lb**  N.  Lat — Saved  bj  a  gratefUl  Samoiede.— Climate  and  Vegetation  of 
Taimarland. 

ON  following  the  contours  of  the  Siberian  coast,  we  find  to  the  cast  of  Nova 
Zcmbla  a  vast  tract  of  territory  projecting  towards  the  Pole,  and  extend- 
ing its  promontories  far  into  the  icy  sea.  This  country — which,  from  its  prin- 
cipal river,  may  be  called  Taimurland — is  the  most  northern,  and,  I  need  hardly 
add,  the  most  inhospitable  part  of  the  Old  World.  The  last  huts  of  the  Rus- 
sian fishermen  are  situated  about  the  mouth  of  the  Jenissei,  but  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Taimur  River,  and  the  regions  traversed  by  the  lower  course  of  the 
Chatanga  and  the  Pasina,  are  completely  uninhabited. 

Even  along  the  upper  course  of  these  two  last-named  rivers,  the  population 
Is  exceedingly  scanty  and  scattered ;  and  the  few  SamoKedes  who  migrate  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  the  banks  of  the  Taimur,  gladly  leave  them  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  cold  of  which  no  thermometer  has  ever  measured.  As  may  easi- 
ly be  imagined,  Taimurland  has  but  few  attractions  for  the  trader  or  the  fur- 
hunter,  but  for  the  naturalist  it  is  by  no  means  without  interest. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  Von  Baer,  prompted  by  the  disinter- 
ested love  of  science,  travelled  to  Nova  Zembla  to  examine  the  productions  of 
a  cold  insular  summer  beyond  the  70th  degree  of  latitude.  Tlie  instructive  re- 
sults of  his  journey  rendered  it  doubly  desirable  to  obtain  information  about 
the  effects  of  summer  in  a  continental  climate,  situated  if  possible  still  farther 
to  the  north ;  and  as  no  region  could  be  better  suited  to  this  purpose  than  the 
interior  of  the  broad  mass  of  Taimurland,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Peters- 
burg resolved  to  send  thither  a  scientific  expedition.  Fortunately  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  Von  Middendorff,  the  eminent  naturalist,  whose  offer 
of  service  was  gladly  accepted,  was  in  every  respect  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place ;  for  to  the  most  untiring  scientific  zeal,  and  an  unwavering  determination, 
he  joined  a  physical  strength  and  a  manual  dexterity  rarely  found  united  with 
learning.  In  the  Lapland  moors  he  had  leamed  to  bivouac  for  nights  together, 
while  chasing  the  waterfowl,  and  on  foot  he  was  able  to  tire  the  best-trained 
walrus-hunter.  He  understood  how  to  construct  a  boat,  and  to  steer  it  with  his 
own  hand,  and  every  beast  or  bird  was  doomed  that  came  within  reach  of  fiis 
unerring  ball.  In  one  word,  no  traveller  ever  plunged  into  the  Arctic  wilds 
more  independent  of  baggage,  followers,  or  the  means  of  transport. 

On  April  4  we  find  Middendorff,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brandt,  a  Danish  for- 
esterj  and  a  single  servant,  on  the  ice  of  the  Jenissei  between  Turuchanak  and 
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Dudino.  Here  hia  companionB  were  attack^  bj  measles ;  but  as  it  was  high 
time  to  reach  tiie  Chatanga  before  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  patients  were 
carefully  packed  up  in  boxes  lined  with  skins,  and  the  whole  party— nxrhose  num* 
bers,  meanwhile,  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  topographer  and  of 
three  Cossacks— emerged  from  the  region  of  forests  on  April  13,  having  to  face 
a  cold  of  —36%  and  a  storm  that  almost  overturned  their  sledges.  With 
Tnngnse  guides  they  traversed  the  tundra  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  far  as 
the  P&siua,  and  thence  passing  on  from  one  Samolede  horde  to  another,  at  length 
reached  Koronnoie  Filippowskoi  (71^  5'  lat.)  on  the  Boganida,  an  affluent  of  the 
Cheta,  which  Is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Chatanga.  Here  a  halt  was  made, 
partly  because  all  the  party  except  Middendorff  were  by  this  time  attacked  with 
the  reigning  epidemic,  and  partly  to  wait  for  the  Samoledes,  whom  they  intend* 
ed  to  join  on  their  summer  migration  to  the  north.  During  this  interval  Mid- 
dendorff made  an  excursion  to  the  Chatanga,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in-* 
formation  about  the  voyage  down  that  river,  and  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. In  the  village  of  Chatangsk,  however,  he  found  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
suffering  from  the  measles ;  and  as  no  assi.>tance  was  to  be  expected  from  them^ 
he  resolved  to  alter  his  route,  and  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  liiver 
Taimur,  which  would  in  all  probability  afford  him  the  best  means  for  penetrat- 
ing to  the  extreme  confines  of  continental  Asia.  As  this  most  northerly  river 
of  the  Old  World  lies  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  arboreal  growth,  a  boat-frame 
of  twelve  feet  on  the  keel  had  to  be  made  at  Koronnoie  before  setting  out. 
Brandt  was  left  behind  with  part  of  the  company,  to  make  a  prolonged  series 
01  meteorological  obseri-ations,  and  to  gather  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible 
of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  country,  while  Middendorff  started  on  his  ad- 
venturous tour  (May  19)  with  sixty-eight  reindeer,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few 
Samoledes  on  their  progress  to  the  north,  and  accompanied  only  by  the  topog- 
rapher, an  interpreter,  and  two  Cossacks.  The  difficulties  of  this  journey,  since 
a  boat-frame,  fuel,  provisions,  physical  instruments,  apparatuses  for  the  preser- 
vation of  objects  of  natural  history,  forming  altogether  a  load  for  many  sledges, 
had  to  be  transported  along  with  the  travellers,  would  have  been  great  at  all 
times,  but  were  now  considerably  increased  by  the  epidemic  having  also  seized 
the  tribe  of  Samoledes  which  Middendorff  expected  to  find  near  the  small  River 
Nowaia,  and  which  was  to  guide  him  farther  on  to  the  Taimur.  At  length, 
after  a  search  of  thi-ee  days,  he  found  the  remnant  of  the  horde,  which  had  been 
decimated  and  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition  by  the  epidemic.  In  vain  he 
sought  for  the  well-known  faces  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  horde,  with  whom 
he  had  negotiated  on  the  Boganida — ^^  they  were  all  dead.''  Of  thirty-five  per- 
sons, one  only  was  completely  healthy ;  a  second  could  hardly  crawl  about ;  but 
the  others  lay  prostrate  in  their  tents,  coughing  and  groaning  under  their  skin 
coverings.  Leaving  seven  corpses  on  the  road,  they  had  advanced  by  slow  jour- 
neys to  join  Middendorff,  until  they  broke  down,  so  that  instead  of  receiving 
aid  at  their  hands,  he  was  now  obliged  to  help  them  in  their  distress — an  assist- 
ance which  they  amply  repaid,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel 

Unfortunately  the  illness  had  prevented  the  Samolede  women  from  sewing 
together,  as  they  had  promised,  the  skins  that  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
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coyering  of  the  travellers^  tent,  so  that  they  had  much  to  sofiFer  daring  a  violent 
snow-storm,  which  raged  from  May  27  to  30.  Thus  after  another  long  delay 
and  an  irreparable  loss  of  time,  considering  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  sum- 
mer, Middendorff  was  not  able  to  start  from  the  Nowaia  before  May  31.  The 
softening  of  the  snow  rendered  the  advance  of  the  sledges  extremely  difficult, 
so  that  it  was  not  before  June  14  that  he  reached  the  Taimur  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  point  where  the  river  discharges  its  waters  into  the  lake. 
Encamping  on  a  steep  declivity  of  its  bank,  Middendorff  now  set  about  build- 
ing his  boat.  On  June  30  the  ice  on  the  river  began  to  break  up,  and  on  July 
£r  the  navigation  of  the  stream  was  free.  By  the  light  of  the  midnight  sun  the 
boat  was  launched,  and  christened  "  The  Tundra,"  to  commemorate  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  construction  in  the  deserts  of  74°  N.  lat.  Constant  north  winds 
retarded  the  voyage  down  the  river  and  over  the  lake,  beyond  which  the  Taimur, 
traversing  a  hilly  country,  is  inclosed  within  steep  and  picturesque  rocks.  The 
increasing  rapidity  of  the  stream  now  favored  the  travellers,  and  the  storms 
were  less  troublesome  between  the  mighty  rock-walls ;  but  unfortunately  Mid- 
dendorff,  instead  of  being  able,  as  he  had  expected,  to  fill  his  nets  with  fish  as 
ho  advanced,  and  to  establish  depots  for  his  return  journey,  found  himself 
obliged  to  consume  the  provisions  he  had  taken  with  him  in  tlie  boat.  On  Au- 
gust 6  the  first  night-frost  took  place,  and  from  that  time  was  regularly  repeat- 
ed. Yet  in  spite  of  these  warnings,  Middendorff  continued  his  journey  do^Ti 
the  river,  and  reached  the  sea  on  August  24,  in  76°  N.  lat  But  now  it  was 
high  time  to  return. 

"  The  fear  of  leaving  my  undertaking  half  unfinished,"  says  Middendorff, 
"  had  hitherto  encouraged  me  to  persevere.  The  great  distance  from  any  hu- 
man habitation,  the  rapid  stream,  against  which  we  had  now  to  contend,  and  the 
advanced  season,  with  its  approaching  dark  nights  and  frosts,  made  our  return 
an  imperative  necessity,  and  I  could  have  but  little  reliance  on  our  remaining 
strength.  The  insnflicient  food  and  the  fatigues  of  our  journey,  often  prolong- 
ed to  extreme  exhaustion,  had  reduced  our  vigor,  and  we  all  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  our  frequent  wading  through  cold  water,  when,  as  often  happened, 
our  boat  had  grounded  upon  a  shallow,  or  when  the  flat  mud-banks  of  the  riv- 
er gave  us  no  other  alternative  for  reaching  the  dry  land.  It  was  now  also  the 
second  month  since  we  had  not  slept  under  a  tent,  having  all  the  time  passed 
the  nights  behind  a  screen  erected  on  the  oars  of  the  boat,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  wind.  Provided  with  a  good  load  of  drift-wood,  collected  on  the  shore  of 
the  Polar  Ocean,  we  began  our  return  voyage  on  August  26.  The  borders  of 
the  river  were  already  incrusted  with  ice.  Wading  became  extremely  irksome, 
the  river  having  meanwhile  fallen  above  six  feet,  and  the  shallows  frequently 
forcing  us  to  step  into  the  water  and  pull  the  boat  along. 

"  Fortunately  the  wind  remained  favorable,  and  thus  by  rowing  to  the  utmost 
of  our  strength,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  broad  sails  of  our  *  Tundra,'  we 
surmounted  two  rapids  which,  encased  between  abrupt  rocks,  seemed  to  defy 
our  utmost  efforts. 

"On  the  31st,  a  malicious  gust  of  wind,  bursting  out  of  a  narrow  gorge, 
threw  our  boat  against  the  rocks  and  broke  the  rudder.    Tlie  frost  and  wet. 
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together  with  the  shortness  of  our  provisions)  tried  us  sorely.  Not  a  day  pass- 
ed without  sleet  and  snow. 

^  On  September  5,  while  endeavoring  to  double  during  a  violent  storm  a 
rocky  island  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Taimur,  one  wave  after  another 
dashed  into  the  boat,  which  I  could  only  save  by  letting  her  run  upon  a  sand- 
bank. The  violent  wind,  with  a  temperature  of  only  +27^  at  noon,  covered 
onr  clothes  with  solid  ice-crusts.  We  were  obliged  to  halt  four  days  till  the 
storm  ceased ;  our  nets  and  my  double-barrelled  gun  proved  daily  more  and 
more  unsuccessful,  so  that  hunger  combined  with  cold  to  render  our  situation 
almost  intolerable.  On  the  8th,  while  on  the  lookout  for  ptarmigan,  I  saw 
through  my  telescope  a  long  stripe  of  silver  stretching  over  the  lake,  and,  re- 
taming  to  my  comrades,  informed  them  that  we  must  absolutely  set  off  again 
the  next  morning,  regardless  of  wind  and  weather. 

**  On  the  following  day  the  ominous  indications  of  the  telescope  rendered  it 
necessary  to  approach  the  more  open  west  side  of  the  lake ;  which  I  followed 
until  stopped  by  the  ice,  along  whose  borders  I  then  sailed  in  order  to  reach  the 
river,  which  must  still  be  open.  Meanwhile  the  wind  had  completely  fallen,  and, 
to  our  astonishment,  we  saw  the  water  in  our  wake  cover  itself  with  a  thin 
crust  of  ice  as  soon  as  we  passed.  The  danger  of  freezing  fast  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  was  evident.'^ 

Unfortunately,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  the  river,  the  boat  was  crushed 
between  two  ice  floes,  and  was  with  great  difliculty  dragged  on  shore.  The 
only  chance  of  rescue  now  was  to  meet  with  some  Samoledes  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  river,  for  these  nomads  never  wander  northward  beyond  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  from  this  our  travellers  were  still  at  a  great 
distance. 

"  We  made  a  large  hand-sledge,"  continues  Middendorff, "  and  set  off  with- 
out loss  of  time  on  the  10th,  in  spite  of  the  rainy  weather,  which  had  complete- 
ly dissolved  the  sparing  snow  upon  the  hills.  The  sharp  stones  cut  into  our 
sledge-runners  like  knives,  and  after  having  scarcely  made  three  versts,  the  ve- 
hicle fell  to  pieces.  Tlie  bad  weather  forced  us  to  stop  for  the  night.  The  fa- 
tigues of  our  boat-jouraey,  the  want  of  proper  food,  and  mental  anxiety,  had 
for  several  weeks  been  undermining  my  health :  a  total  want  of  sleep  destroyed 
the  remainder  of  my  strength,  so  that,  early  on  the  11th,  I  felt  myself  quite 
unable  to  proceed." 

In  this  extremity  Middendorff  adopted  with  heroic  self-denial  the  best  and 
only  means  for  his  own  preservation  and  that  of  his  comrades.  If,  by  depart- 
ing without  loss  of  time,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  Samoledes 
before  these  nomads  had  left  the  Taimur  country  for  the  south,  he  also  might 
be  rescued ;  if  they  found  them  very  late,  they  at  least  might  expect  to  save 
their  lives ;  if  the  Samoledes  could  not  be  found,  then  of  course  the  whole  party 
was  doomed.  Thus  Middendorff  resolved  to  separate  at  once  from  his  com- 
rades. A  remnant  of  flesh  extract,  reserved  for  extreme  cases,  was  divided  into 
five  equal  portions ;  the  naturalist's  dog,  the  faithful  companion  of  all  his  pre- 
vious journeys,  was  killed,  though  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  his  scanty 
flesh  similarly  distributed  among  the  party.    The  blood  and  a  soup  made  of  the 
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bon(^8  scrvcil  for  the  parting  repast.  Thus  of  his  own  free-will,  the  winter  hav« 
ing  already  set  in,  Middendorff,  ill  and  exhausted,  remained  quite  alone  in  the 
icy  desert,  behind  a  sheltering  rock,  in  75^  N.  lat.,  several  hundred  versts  from 
all  human  dwellings,  almost  without  fuel,  and  with  a  miserable  supply  of  food. 
The  three  first  days  he  was  still  able  to  move.  He  saw  the  lake  cover  itself  com- 
pletely with  ice,  and  the  last  birds  depart  for  the  south.  Then  his  strength  ut- 
terly failed  him,  and  for  the  next  three  days  he  was  unable  to  stir.  When  he  waa 
again  able  to  move,  he  felt  an  excessive  thirst.  He  crawled  to  the  lake,  broke 
the  ice,  and  the  water  refreshed  him.  But  he  was  not  yet  free  from  disease,  and 
this  was  fortunate,  as  want  of  appetite  did  not  make  him  feel  the  necessity  of 
food.  Now  followed  a  succession  of  terrible  snow-storms,  which  completely 
imprisoned  the  solitary  traveller,  but  at  the  same  time  afforded  him  a  better 
shelter  against  the  wind. 

"  My  companions,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  a  relation,  "  had  now  left  me 
twelve  days ;  human  assistance  could  no  longer  be  expected ;  I  was  convinced 
that  I  had  only  myself  to  rely  upon,  that  I  was  doomed,  and  as  good  as  number- 
ed with  the  dead.  And  yet  my  courage  did  not  forsake  me.  Like  our  squir- 
rels, I  turned  myself  according  to  the  changes  of  the  wind.  During  the  long 
sleepless  niglits  fancy  opened  her  domains,  and  I  forgot  even  hunger  and  thirst 
Then  Boreas  broke  roaring  out  of  the  gullies  as  if  he  intended  to  sweep  me 
away  into  the  skies,  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  covered  with  a  comfortable  snow- 
mantle.  Thus  I  lay  three  days,  thinking  of  wretches  who  had  been  immured 
alive,  and  grown  mad  in  their  dreadful  prison.  An  overwhelming  fear  of  in- 
sanity befell  me — it  oppressed  my  heart — it  became  insupportable.  In  vain  I 
attempted  to  cast  it  off — my  weakened  brain  could  grasp  no  other  idea.  And 
now  suddenly — like  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven — the  saving  thought  flashed 
upon  me. 

"  My  last  pieces  of  wood  were  quickly  lighted — some  water  was  thawed  and 
warmed — I  poured  i?ito  it  the  spirits  from  a  flask  containing  a  specimen  of  nat- 
ural history,  and  drank.  A  new  life  seemed  to  awaken  in  me :  my  thoughts  re- 
turned again  to  my  family,  to  the  happy  days  I  had  spent  with  the  friends  of 
my  youth.  Soon  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep — how  long  it  lasted  I  know  not — 
but  on  awakening  I  felt  like  another  man,  and  my  breast  was  filled  with  grati- 
tude. Appetite  returned  with  recovery,  and  I  was  reduced  to  eat  leather  and 
birch- bark,  when  a  ptarmigan  fortunately  came  within  reach  of  my  gun.  Hav- 
ing thus  obtained  some  food  for  the  journey,  T  resolved,  although  still  very  fee- 
ble, to  set  out  and  seek  the  provisions  we  had  buried.  Packing  some  articles  of 
dress,  my  gun  and  ammunition,  my  journal,  etc.,  on  my  small  hand-sledge,  I  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  and  frequently  resting.  At  noon  I  saw,  on  a  well-known  decliv- 
ity of  the  hills,  three  black  spots  which  I  had  not  previously  noticed,  and  as  they 
changed  their  position,  I  at  once  altered  my  route  to  join  them.  We  approach- 
ed each  other — and,  judge  of  my  delight,  it  was  Trischun,  the  Samolede  chief- 
tain, whom  I  had  previously  assisted  in  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  who  now, 
guided  by  one  of  my  companions,  had  set  out  with  three  sledges  to  seek  me. 
Eager  to  serve  his  benefactor,  the  grateful  savage  had  made  his  reindeer  wander 
without  food  over  a  space  of  150  versts  where  no  moss  grew. 
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**!  now  heard  that  my  companions  bad  fortunately  reached  the  SamoTedes 
four  days  after  onr  separation ;  but  the  dreadful  snow-storms  had  prevented  the 
nomads  from  coming  sooner  to  my  assistance,  and  had  even  forced  them  twice 
to  retrace  their  steps. 

"  On  September  30  the  Samoledes  bronght  me  to  my  tent,  and  on  October 
9  we  bade  the  Taimur  an  eternal  farewell.  After  five  months  we  hailed  with 
delight,  on  October  20,  the  verge  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  following  day  we 
reached  the  smoky  hut  on  the  Boganida,  where  we  had  left  our  friends." 

Having  thus  accompanied  Middendorff  on  his  adventurous  wanderings 
through  Taimuria,  I  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  his  observations  on  the 
climate  and  natural  productions  of  this  northern  land. 

The  remark  of  Saussure  that  the  difference  of  temperature  between  light  and 
shade  is  greatest  in  summer,  and  in  the  high  latitudes,  was  fully  confirmed  by 
Middendorff.  While  the  thermometer  marked  —37°  in  the  shade,  the  hillsides 
exposed  to  the  sun  were  dripping  with  wet,  and  towards  the  end  of  June,  though 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  still  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  the 
snow  had  already  entirely  disappeared  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Taimur  River. 
Torrents  came  brawling  down  the  hills ;  the  swollen  rivers  rose  forty  or  sixty 
feet  above  their  winter  level,  and  carried  their  icy  covering  along  with  them  to 
the  sea. 

On  August  3,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  short  Taimurian  summer,  in  74®  15' 
ol  latitude,  Middendorff  hunted  butterflies  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  bare-foott 
sd  and  in  light  under-clothes.  The  thermometer  rose  in  the  sun  to  +  68®,  and 
dose  to  the  ground  to  +  86®,  while  at  a  short  distance  on  a  spot  exposed  to  the 
north-eastern  air-current  it  fell  at  once  to  +27®. 

The  moisture  of  the  air  was  very  remarkable.  In  May  thick  snow-fogs  al- 
most perpetually  obscured  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  sun.  It  appeared  only  in  the  evening,  or  about  midnight, 
and  then  regularly  a  perpendicular  column  of  luminous  whiteness  descended  from 
its  orb  to  the  earth,  and,  widening  as  it  approached  the  horizon,  took  the  form 
snd  the  appearance  of  a  colossal  lamp-flame,  such  as  the  latter  appears  when 
seen  through  the  mists  of  a  vapor  bath.  From  the  same  cause  parhelia  and 
halos  were  very  frequent. 

During  the  daytime  the  snow-fogs,  in  perpetual  motion,  either  entirely  veil- 
ed the  nearest  objects,  or  magnified  their  size,  or  exhibited  them  in  a  dancing 
motion.  In  June  the  snow-fog  became  a  vapor-fog,  which  daily  from  time  to 
time  precipitated  its  surplus  of  moisture  in  form  of  a  light  rain,  but  even  then 
the  nights,  particularly  after  eleven  o'clock,  were  mostly  serene. 

Experience  proved,  contrary  to  Arago's  opinion,  that  thunder-storms  takt 
place  within  the  Arctic  zone.  The  perpetual  motion  of  the  air  was  very  re- 
markable. The  sun  had  merely  to  disappear  behind  a  cloud  to  produce  at  once 
a  gust  of  wind.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  the  southern  and  the  northern  air- 
currents,  like  two  contending  giants,  began  to  strive  for  the  mastery,  until  finally 
the  storms  raged  with  extreme  violence.  But  in  these  treeless  deserts  their  fury 
finds  nothing  to  destroy. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  ^f 
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•now  which  annoaDy  falls  in  the  highest  latitudes.  So  mnoh  is  certain  liiat  ft 
can  not  be  small,  to  jndge  by  the  violence  and  swelling  of  the  liyers  in  sprii^. 
Hie  summits  of  the  hills,  and  the  declivities  exposed  to  the  reigning  windSi  mrt 
constantiy  deprived  of  snow,  which,  however,  fills  up  the  bottom  of  the  vallejs 
to  a  considerable  height.  Great  was  IGddendorfPs  astonishment^  while  travel* 
ling  over  the  tundra  at  the  end  of  winter,  to  find  it  covered  with  no  more  than 
two  inches,  or  at  the  very  utmost  half  a  foot,  of  snow ;  the  dried  stems  of  the 
Arctic  plants  everywhere  peeping  forth  above  its  sur&ce.  This  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  north-easterly  storms,  which,  sweeping  over  the  naked 
plain,  carry  .tiie  snow  along  with  them,  and  form  the  snow-waves,  the  compass  of 
the  northern  nomads. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that,  on  advancing  towards  the  pole,  the  &11  of  snow 
gradually  diminishes,  as  in  the  Alps,  where  its  quantity  likewise  decreases  on 
ascending  above  a  certain  height. 

On  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  Middendorff  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  it  nowhere,  both  in  the  lakes  and  on  the  river,  thicker  than  eight  feet^  and 
sometimes  only  four  and  a  half;  its  thickness  being  constantly  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  snow  with  which  it  was  covered.  At  first  he  could  hardly  b^ 
lieve  that  this  simple  covering  could  afford  so  efficacious  a  protection  against  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter  in  the  74th  degree  of  latitude,  but  the  fact  is  well  known 
to  the  Samoledes,  who,  whenever  they  require  water,  always  make  the  hde 
where  the  snow  lies  deepest. 

The  tundras  of  Taimuria  were  found  to  consist  principally  of  arid  plateanx 
and  undulating  heights,  where  the  vegetation  can  not  conceal  the  boulders  and 
the  sand  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  formed. 

The  withered  tips  of  the  grasses  scarcely  differ  in  color  from  the  dirty  yel- 
low-brown moss,  and  the  green  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks  appears  as  tiirough 
a  veil  Nothing  can  be  of  a  more  dreary  monotony  than  this  vegetation  when 
spread  over  a  wide  surface;  but  in  the  hardly  perceptible  depressions  of  the 
plains  where  the  spring  water  is  able  to  collect,  a  fresher  green  gains  the  upper 
hand,  the  stalks  are  not  only  longer,  but  stand  closer  together,  and  the  grass, 
growing  to  a  height  of  three  or  even  four  inches,  usurps  the  place  of  the  moss. 
Here  and  there  small  patches  of  Dryaa  octopetalay  or  Casaiope  t€tra{/ona^  and 
much  more  rarely  a  dwarf  ranunculus,  diversify  the  dingy  carpet,  yet  without 
being  able  to  relieve  its  wearisome  character.  But  very  different,  and  indeed 
truly  surprising,  is  the  aspect  of  the  slopes  which,  facing  the  Taimur  lake  or 
river,  are  protected  against  the  late  and  early  frosts.  Here  considerable  patches 
of  ground  are  covered  with  a  lively  green,  intermingled  with  gayly-colored  fiow- 
era,  such  as  the  brilliant  yellow  Sieversia,  the  elegant  Oxytropis,  the  blue  and 
white  Saxifragas,  the  red  Armeria  cdpina^  and  a  beautiful  new  species  of  Del* 
phinium.  All  these  various  flowers  are  not  dwarfs  of  stunted  growth,  for  Pole^ 
mones,  Sisymbrias,  Polygonums,  and  Papavers  above  a  foot  high  decorate  the 
slopes,  and  Middendorff  found  an  islet  in  the  Taimur  covered  like  a  field  witii  a 
Senecio,  of  which  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  specimens  were  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  bore  no  less  than  forty  flowers  above  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  progress  of  vegetation  is  uncommonly  rapid,  so  that^  as  IGddendorff  re- 
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markfl,  if  any  one  withes  to  see  the  grass  grow,  he  most  travel  to  the  Taimiir. 
Soaroely  do  the  firat  leaves  peep  forth  when  the  blossoms  also  appear,  as  i^  oon- 
floious  of  the  early  approach  of  autumn,  they  felt  the  neoessity  of  bringing  their 
seeds  to  a  rapid  maturity  imder  this  wintry  sky. 

With  regard  to  the  animal  creation,  the  general  law  of  polar  uniformity  was 
fully  confirmed  in  Taimurland.  The  same  lemmings  were  found  which  peo- 
ple the  whole  north  of  Asia  and  America,  and  as  high  as  75^  N.  lat  they  found 
the  traces  of  the  snow-hare,  which  inhabits  the  complete  circle  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  The  Arctic  fox,  everywhere  at  home  in  the  treeless  wastes, 
is  here  also  pursued  by  the  northern  glutton;  and  following  the  herds  of  the 
rdndeer,  the  wolves,  and  the  SamoXedes,  roams  up  and  down  the  tundra.  The 
ptarmigan,  which  in  Scandinavia  and  on  Melville  Island  feeds  on  berries  and 
buds,  appears  also  as  a  summer  visitor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taimur  in  75^  4'  N. 
lat.,  and  the  ivory  gull  of  the  northern  European  seas  likewise  builds  its  nest 
m  the  rocks  of  that  distant  shore. 

The  more  vigorous  vegetation  on  the  sheltered  declivities  of  the  Taimur  pro- 
Tides  food  for  a  comparatively  greater  number  of  insects  than  is  found  on  the 
ooasts  of  Nova  Zembla.  Bees,  hornets,  and  three  different  species  of  butterflies^ 
boszed  or  hovered  round  the  flowers,  and  caterpillars  could  be  gathered  by 
doaens  on  the  tundra,  but  their  mortal  enemies  had  pursued  them  even  here, 
tnd  ichneumon  flies  crept  out  of  most  of  them.  Two  spiders,  several  flies, 
gnats,  and  tipuke,  a  curculio,  and  half  a  dozen  carabi  completed  Middendorff's 
entomological  list,  to  which,  no  doubt,  further  researches  would  have  consid- 
erably added. 

Thus,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  naturalist  finds  the  confirmation  of  the  general  law  that,  where  the  means 
of  life  are  given,  life  is  sure  to  come  forth. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  JAKUTS. 

Their  enerpetic  Nationality. — Tlieir  Descent. — Their  frloomv  Character. — Summer  and  Wintei  DwelV 
ings. — The  Jakut  Horse. — Incredible  Powers  of  Endurance  of  the  Jakuts. — Their  Sharpness  of  Vi»- 
ion.— Surprising  local  Memory. — Their  manual  Dexterity. — Leather,  Poniards,  Carpets. — Jakot 
Gluttons. — Superstisious  Fear  of  the  Mountain-spirit  LjetcbeL — Offerings  of  HoFse-bair. — Improriied 
Songs. — The  Kiver  Jakut. 

npHE  Jakuts  are  a  remarkably  energetic  race,  for  though  subject  to  the  Mus- 
-■-  covite  yoke,  they  not  only  successfully  maintsiin  their  language  and  man- 
ners, but  even  impose  their  own  tongue  and  customs  upon  the  Russians  who 
have  settled  in-  their  country.  Thus  in  Jakutsk,  or  the  '^  capital  of  the  Jakuts,*' 
as  with  not  a  little  of  national  pride  and  self-complacency  they  style  that  dreary 
city,  their  language  is  much  more  frequently  spoken  than  the  Russian,  for  al- 
most all  the  artisans  are  Jakuts,  and  even  the  rich  fur-merchant  has  not  seldom 
a  Jakut  wife,  as  no  Russian  now  disdains  an  alliance  with  one  of  that  nation. 

At  Amginskoie,  an  originally  Russian  settlement,  Middendorff  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  guide  able  to  speak  the  Russian  language,  and 
all  the  Tunguse  whom  he  met  with  between  Jakutsk  and  Ochotsk  understood 
and  spoke  Jakut,  which  is  thus  the  dominant  language  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lena  to  the  extreme  eastern  confines  of  Siberia.  In  truth,  no  Russian  workman 
can  compete  with  the  Jakuts,  whose  cunning  and  effrontery  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult even  for  a  Jew  to  prosper  among  them. 

Though  of  a  Mongolian  physiognomy,  their  language,  which  is  said  to  be 
intelligible  at  Constantinople,  distinctly  points  to  a  Turk  extraction,  and  their 
traditions  speak  of  their  original  seats  as  situated  on  the  Baikal  and  Angora, 
whence,  retreating  before  more  powerful  hordes,  they  advanced  to  the  Lena, 
where  in  their  turn  they  dispossessed  the  weaker  tribes  which  tliey  found  in 
possession  of  the  country.  At  present  their  chief  abode  is  along  the  banks  of 
that  immense  river,  which  they  occupy  at  least  as  far  southward  as  the  Aldan. 
Eastward  they  are  found  on  the  Kolyma,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  Jenissei. 
Their  total  number  amoimts  to  about  200,000,  and  they  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  population  of  the  vast  but  almost  desert  province  of  Jakutsk. 

They  are  essentially  a  pastoral  people,  and  their  chief  wealth  consists  in 
horses  and  cattle,  though  the  northern  portion  of  their  nation  is  reduced  to  the 
reindeer  and  the  dog.  Besides  the  breeding  of  horses,  the  Russian  fur-trade 
has  developed  an  industrial  form  of  the  hunter's  state,  so  that  among  the 
Jakuts  property  accumulates,  and  we  have  a  higher  civilization  than  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  same  latitude,  Iceland,  Finland,  and  Norway  alone  ex- 
cepted. Of  an  unsocial  and  reserved  disposition,  they  prefer  a  solitary  settle- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  they  are  very  hospitable,  and  give  the  stranger  who 
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oUinu  their  aaeistance  a  friendly  welcome.  Villages  coDibdng  of  Beveral  hata, 
or  youits,  are  rare,  aiid  found  only  between  Jakutsk  and  the  Aldau,  where  the 
population  is  somewhat  denser.  Beyond  the  Wercbojausk  ridge  the  solitary 
huta  are  fretjuendy  several  hundred  versta  apart,  so  that  the  nearest  neigbbon 
■ometimes  do  not  see  each  other  for  years. 

In  summer  the  Jakut  herdsmen  Uve  in  uroaay,  light  conical  tenta  fixed  on 
poles  and  covered  with  birch  rind,  and  during  the  whole  season  they  are  per- 
petually employed  in  making  hay  for  the  long  winter. 

lo  S2°  N.  lat.,  and  in  a  climate  of  an  almost  unparalleled  severity,  the  rearing 
of  their  cattle  causes  them  far  more  trouble  thaii  is  the  case  with  any  other  pas- 
toral people.  Their  supply  of  hay  in  frequently  exhausted  before  the  end  of 
the  winter,  and  from  March  to  May  their  oxen  must  generally  bo  content  with 
willow  and  birch  twigs  or  saplings. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season  tlie  Jackiit  exchanges  his  Bi:mmer  lent 
for  his  warm  winter  residence,  or  yourt,  a  hut  built  of  beams  or  logs,  in  the 
form  of  a  trunc!ii«d  pyramid,  and  thickly  covered  with  turf  and  clay.  Plates 
of  ice  serve  as  windows,  and  are  replaced  by  fish-bladders  or  paper  steeped  in 
oil,  as  soon  as  the  thaw  begins.  The  earthen  floor,  for  it  is  but  rarely  boarded, 
is  generally  sunk  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  scaU 
and  sleeping  berths  are  ranged  along  the  sides,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
the  ttchwoal,  or  hearth,  the  smoke  of  which  finds  its  exit  through  an  aperture  in 
the  roof.    Clothes  and  arms  are  suspended  from  the  walls,  and  the  whole  prenai- 
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■68  exhibit  a  sod  picture  of  disorder  and  filth.  Near  the  yonrt  are  atables  far 
the  cows,  but  when  the  cold  is  very  severe,  these  useful  animals  are  reorived 
into  the  family  room.  As  for  the  horses,  they  remain  night  and  day  without 
a  shelter,  at  a  temperature  when  mercury  freezes,  and  are  obliged  to  feed  on 
the  withered  autumnal  grass  which  they  find  under  the  snow.  These  creatures, 
whose  powers  of  endurance  arc  almost  incredible,  change  their  hair  in  summer 
like  the  other  quadrupeds  of  the  Arctic  regions.  They  keep  their  strength, 
though  travelling  perhaps  for  months  through  the  wilderness  without  any  other 
food  than  the  parched,  half-rotten  grass  met  with  on  the  way.  They  retain 
their  teeth  to  old  age,  and  remain  young  much  longer  than  our  horses.  ^  He 
who  thinks  of  improving  the  Jakut  horse,''  says  Von  Middendorff,  **  aims  at 
something  like  perfection.  Fancy  the  worst  conceivable  roads,  and  for  nourish- 
ment the  bark  of  the  larch  and  willow,  with  hard  grass-stalks  instead  of  oats ; 
or  merely  travel  on  the  post-road  to  Jakutsk,  and  see  the  horses  that  have 
just  run  forty  versts  without  stopping,  and  are  covered  with  perspiration  and 
foam,  eating  their  hay  in  the  open  air  without  the  slightest  covering,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  —40°." 

But  the  Jakut  himself  is  no  less  hardened  against  the  cold  than  his  faithful 
horse.  "  On  December  9,"  says  Wrangell,  "  we  bivouacked  round  a  fire,  at  a 
temperature  of  —28°,  on  an  open  pasture-ground,  which  afforded  no  shelter 
against  the  northern  blast.  Here  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  admiring 
the  unparalleled  powers  of  endurance  of  our  Jakut  attendants.  On  the  long- 
est winter  journey  they  take  neither  tents  nor  extra  covering  along  with  them, 
not  even  one  of  the  larger  fur-dresses.  Wliile  travelling,  the  Jakut  contents 
himself  with  his  usual  dress ;  in  this  he  generally  sleeps  in  the  open  air ;  a 
horse  rug  stretched  out  upon  the  snow  is  his  bed,  a  wooden  saddle  his  pillow. 
With  the  same  fur  jacket,  which  serves  him  by  daytime  as  a  dress,  and  which 
he  pulls  off  when  he  lies  down  for  the  night,  he  decks  his  back  and  shoulders, 
while  the  front  part  of  his  body  is  turned  towards  the  fire  almost  without  any 
covering.  lie  then  stops  his  nose  and  ears  with  small  pieces  of  skin,  and  cov- 
ers his  face  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  opening  for  breathing — these  are  all  the 
precautions  he  takes  against  the  severest  cold.  Even  in  Siberia  the  Jakuts  are 
called  *  men  of  iron.'  Often  have  I  seen  them  sleeping  at  a  temperature  of 
—4°  in  the  open  air,  near  an  extinguished  bivouac  fire,  and  with  a  thick  ice- 
rind  covering  their  almost  unprotected  body." 

Most  of  the  Jakuts  have  an  incredible  sharpness  of  vision.  One  of  them 
told  Lieutenant  Anjou,  pointing  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  that  he  had  often  seen 
yonder  blue  star  devour  a  smaller  one,  and  then  after  a  time  cast  it  out  again.* 
Their  local  memory  is  no  less  astonishing ;  a  pool  of  water,  a  large  stone,  a 
solitary  bush  imprints  itself  deeply  into  their  remembrance,  and  guides  them 
after  a  lapse  of  years  through  the  boundless  wilderness.  In  manual  dexterity 
they  surpass  all  other  Siberian  nations,  and  some  of  their  articles,  such  as  their 
poniards  and  their  leather,  might  figure  with  credit  in  any  European  exhibi* 
tion.    Long  before  the  Russian  conquest  they  made  use  of  the  iron  ore  on  the 

*  Humboldt  likewise  mcntioni  an  artisan  nf  Breslau  whose  sight  was  so  sharp  as  to  enable  him  It 
point  out  the  position  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
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Wibii  to  maniiliotiire  iheir  own  kniyei  and  azes,  whibh,  either  from  the  ezoet 
lenoe  of  the  material  or  of  the  workmanship,  rarely  break,  even  in  the  severest 
eold — a  perfection  which  the  best  Sheffield  ware  does  not  attab.  Since  time 
immemorial  they  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  striking  fire  with  flint 
and  steel,  an  invention  unknown  even  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Their  leather  is  perfectly  water-tight,  and  the  women  make  carpets  of  white 
and  colored  skins,  which  are  even  exported  to  Europe.  It  is  almost  superfln* 
ous  to  mention  that  a  people  so  capable  of  bearing  hardships,  so  sharp-witted, 
and  so  eager  for  gain  as  the  Jakuts  must  needs  pursue  the  fur-bearing  ani* 
mala  with  which  their  forests  abound  with  untiring  zeal  and  a  wonderful  dex- 
terity. 

The  horse  renders  the  Jakut  services  not  less  important  than  those  of  the 
reindeer  to  the  Samolede  or  the  Lapp.  Besides  using  it  for  carrying  or  riding, 
the  Jakut  makes  articles  of  dress  out  of  its  skin,  and  fishing-nets  of  its  liair ; 
boiled  horse-meat  is  his  favorite  food,  and  sour  mare's  milk,  or  humyM^  his 
chief  beverage.  Of  the  latter  he  also  makes  a  thick  porridge,  or  aalamat,  by 
mixing  it  with  rye-flour,  or  the  inner  rind  of  the  larch  or  flr  tree,  to  which  he 
frequently  adds  dried  fish  and  berries,  and,  to  render  it  perfect,  a  quantity  of 
rancid  fat,  of  which  he  is  immoderately  fond.  He  is  in  fact  a  gross  feeder, 
and  some  professional  gluttons  are  capable  of  consuming  such  astonishing  mass- 
es as  to  shame  the  appetite  even  of  an  Esquimaux.  During  his  stay  at  Ja- 
kntsk.  Sir  George  Simpson  put  the  abilities  of  two  distinguished  artists  to  the 
test,  by  setting  two  ponds  of  boiled  beef  and  a  pond  of  melted  butter  before 
them.  Each  of  them  got  a  poud  of  meat  for  his  share ;  the  butter  they  were 
allowed  to  ladle  out  and  drink  (xd  libitum.  The  one  was  old  and  experienced, 
the  other  young  and  full  of  zeaL  At  first  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  "  His 
teeth  are  good,''  said  the  elder  champion, ''  but  with  the  assistance  of  my  saint 
(crossing  himself),  I  will  soon  come  up  to  him." 

When  about  half  of  their  tisk  was  finished,  Sir  George  left  his  noble  guests 
to  the  care  and  inspection  of  his  secretary,  but  when  he  returned  a  few  hours 
after,  he  was  informed  that  all  was  consumed,  while  the  champions,  stretched 
out  on  the  floor,  confirmed  the  secretary's  report,  and  expressed  their  thanks 
for  the  exorbitant  meal  they  had  enjoyed  by  respectfully  kissing  the  ground. 
After  one  of  these  disgusting  feats,  the  gorged  gluttons  generally  remain  for 
three  or  four  days  plunged  in  a  torpid  state  like  boa  snakes,  without  eating  or 
drinking,  and  are  frequently  rolled  about  on  the  ground  to  promote  digestion. 
It  may  also  be  noticed,  as  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  intellectual  culture  among 
the  Jakuts,  that  at  every  wedding  among  the  richer  class  two  professed  virtuosi 
in  the  art  of  gormandizing  are  regularly  invited  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests.  One  of  them  is  treated  at  the  bridegroom's  expense,  the  other  at  that 
of  the  bride,  and  the  party  whose  champion  gains  the  victory  considers  it  as  a 
good  omen  for  the  future. 

The  Jakuts,  besides  being  a  pre-eminently  pastoral  people,  arc  also  the  uni- 
versal carriers  to  the  east  of  the  Lena.  For  beyond  Jakutsk,  the  only  roads  are 
narrow  paths  leading  through  swamps,  dense  forests,  or  tangled  bushes,  so 
that  the  horse  affords  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  more  even  and  lower 
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oountries  where  reindeer  or  dogs  can  be  attached  to  aledges.  Without  the 
Jakut  and  his  horse,  the  Russian  would  never  have  been  able  to  penetrate  to 
the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  and  from  thence  to  the  Aleutian  chain ;  but  for  him,  they 
never  would  have  settled  on  the  Kolyma,  nor  have  opened  a  commercial  inter^ 
course  with  the  Tchuktchi  and  the  western  Esquimaux. 

Before  the  i>08session  of  the  Amoor  had  o|)ened  a  new  road  to  commerce, 
thousands  of  pack-horses  used  annually  to  cross  the  Stanowoi  hills  on  the  way 
to  Ochotsk ;  and  when  we  consider  the  dreadful  hardships  of  the  journey,  we 
can  not  wonder  that  the  road  was  more  thickly  strewn  with  the  skeletons  of 
fallen  horses  than  the  caravan  routes  through  the  desert  with  the  bones  of  fam- 
ished camels.  But  the  Jakut  fears  neither  the  icy  cold  of  the  bivouac  nor  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  which,  in  spite  of  his  wolfish  voracity,  he  is  able  to  support 
with  stoical  fortitude.  He  fears  neither  the  storm  on  the  naked  hill,  nor  the 
gloom  of  the  forest,  nor  the  depth  of  the  morass ;  and,  bidding  defiance  to 
every  thing  else,  fears  only  the  invisible  power  of  ^'  Ljcschci,^'  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  and  the  wood.  The  traveller  wonders  when  he  sees  on  an  eminence 
crowned  with  firs  an  old  tree  from  whose  branches  hang  bunches  of  horse-hair. 
The  Jakut  who  leads  the  caravan  soon  explains  the  mystery.  He  dismounts, 
and  plucking  a  few  hairs  from  the  mane  of  his  horse,  attaches  them  with  a  great 
show  of  respect  to  a  branch,  as  an  offering  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  Ljeschei 
on  the  journey.  Even  those  Jakuts  who  pass  for  Christians  still  pay  this  mark 
of  respect  to  the  dethroned  divinity  of  their  fathers ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  still  retain  tlie  old  belief  in  Schamanism,  and  an  abject  fear  of 
all  sorts  of  evil  spirits. 

While  travelling  tliey  sing  almost  perpetually  melancholy  tunes,  correspond* 
ing  with  the  habitual  gloom  of  their  national  character.  The  text  has  more 
variety  and  poetry,  and  generally  celebrates  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  stately 
growth  of  the  pine,  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  mount- 
ain. Tlie  singers  arc  mostly  improvisatores,  and  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  Lje- 
schei, they  praise  the  desert  through  which  they  pass  as  if  it  were  a  paradise. 

Like  the  impoverished  Samolede  or  Lapp,  the  indigent  Jakut,  who  possess- 
es neither  cattle  nor  horses,  settles  near  some  stream.  His  only  domestic  ani- 
mal is  his  dog,  who  carries  the  fish  on  a  light  sledge  from  the  river-bank  to  his 
hut,  or  follows  him  into  the  woods  on  his  hunting  expeditions.  With  the  skins 
of  fur-bearing  animals  he  pays  his jassak^  and  is  glad  if  the  surplus  allows  htm 
to  indulge  from  time  to  time  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  of  Circassian  tobacco. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WRANGELL. 

Bif  diBtingiuBhed  Services  as  an  Arctic  Explorer.— From  PbtersbnrK  to  Jakatsk  In  1820.— Trade  ef 
Jakntak.— From  Jakutsk  to  Kishne-Kolymsk.— The  Budaranj.— DreadAil  Climate  of  Nisboe-Ko- 
lymak. — Summer  Plagues. — Vegetation. — Animal  Life. — Koindeer-hunting. — ^Famine. — InundatioiUL 
— ^The  Iberian  Dog. — First  Journeys  over  the  Ice  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  Exploration  of  the  Coast 
beyond  Cape  Shelagskoi  in  1821.— Dreadful  Dangers  and  Hardshipe. — ^Matiuschkin*s  Sledge-joomej 
oTor  the  Pdar  Sea  in  1822.— Last  Adventures  on  the  Polar  Sea.— A  Kun  for  Life.— Betum  to  St 
Peteiabuig. 

THE  expeditions  which  had  been  sent  out  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Anna  for  the  exploration  of  the  Arctic  shores  of  Eastern  Siberia,  had  per- 
formed their  task  so  badly  as  to  leave  Uiem  still  almost  totally  unknown.  To 
fill  up  this  blank  in  geography,  the  Emperor  Alexander  ordered  two  new  ex- 
peditions to  be  fitted  out  in  1820  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  ascertaining 
the  limits  of  these  extreme  frontiers  of  his  immense  empire.  Of  the  one  which, 
under  Lieutenant  Anjou,  commenced  its  operations  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Jana,  and  comprised  within  its  range  New  Siberia  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
L&ehow  group,  but  little  has  been  communicated  to  the  public,  all  his  papers 
having  been  accidentally  burned ;  but  the  travels  of  Lieutenant  von  Wrangell, 
the  commander  of  the  second  expedition,  have  obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
Starting  from  the  mouths  of  the  Kolyma,  he  not  only  rectified  the  errors  of  the 
ooast-line  of  Siberia,  from  the  Indigirka  in  the  west  to  Koliutschin  Island  in 
the  east,  but  more  than  once  ventured  in  a  sledge  upon  the  Polar  Ocean,  in 
the  hopes  of  discovering  a  large  country  supposed  to  be  situated  to  the  north- 
ward of  Kotelnoi  and  New  Siberia. 

Wrangell  left  St.  Petersburg  on  March  23,  1820,  and  experiencing  in  his 
journey  of  3500  miles  repeated  alternations  of  spring  and  winter,  arrived  at 
Irkutsk,  where  the  gardens  were  in  full  flower,  on  May  20. 

After  a  month's  rest,  a  short  journey  brought  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Lena, 
on  which  ho  embarked  on  June  27,  to  descend  to  Jakutsk,  which  he  reached 
on  July  27.  This  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants  bears  the  gloomy  stamp  of 
the  frigid  north,  for  though  it  has  a  few  good  houses,  its  dwellings  chiefly  con- 
sist of  the  winter  yourts  of  the  Jakuts,  with  turf-covered  roofs,  doors  of  skins, 
and  windows  of  talc  or  ice.  The  only  "  sight"  of  this  dreary  place  is  the  old 
ruinous  ostrog  or  wooden  fort  built  by  the  Cossacks,  the  conquerors  of  the 
country,  in  1647.  Jakutsk  is  the  centre  of  the  interior  trade  of  Siberia.  To 
this  place  are  brought,  in  enormous  quantities,  furs  of  all  kinds,  walrus-teeth, 
and  mammoth-tusks,  from  distances  of  many  thousand  versts,  to  an  amount  of 
half  a  million  pounds. 

The  commercial  sphere  of  the  Jakutsk  merchants  is  of  an  immense  extent 
During  a  cold  of  ten  and  twenty  degrees  they  set  out  for  the  L&chow  Isles,  for 
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the  fair  of  Ostrownoje,  for  Ocbotsk,  or  Kjachta.  Jakatsk  merchants  were  tlit 
first  who  ventured  in  crazy  ships  across  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  and  discovered 
the  island  of  Kadjiak,  eighty  degrees  of  longitude  from  their  home. 

On  September  1 2  Wrangell  left  Jakutsk,  where  regular  travelling  ends^  as 
from  thence  to  Kolymsk,  and  generally  throughout  Northern  Siberia,  there  are 
no  beaten  roads.  The  utmost  that  can  be  looked  for  are  foot  or  horse  tracks 
leading  through  morasses  or  tangled  forests,  and  over  rocks  and  mountains. 
Travellers  proceed  on  horseback  through  the  hilly  country,  and,  on  reaching 
the  plains,  use  sledges  drawn  either  by  reindeer  or  dogs. 

In  this  manner  Wrangell  crossed  from  the  basin  of  the  Lena  to  that  of  the 
Tana,  never  experiencing  a  higher  temperature  than  +2%  and  frequently  en- 
during a  cold  of  more  than  —12%  during  the  journey  over  the  intervening 
bills,  and  then  turning  eastward,  traversed  the  Badarany,  a  completely  unin- 
habited desert,  chiefly  consisting  of  swamps.  These  Badarany  never  entirely 
dry  up,  even  after  the  longest  summer-drought.  At  that  time  a  solid  crust  is 
formed,  through  which  the  horses  frequently  break,  but  they  are  preser^-ed 
from  totally  sinking  in  the  mire  by  the  perpetually  frozen  underground.  Noth* 
ing  can  be  more  dismal  and  dreary  than  the  Badarany.  As  far  as  the  eye 
reaches,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  covering  of  dingy  moss,  relieved  here  and 
there  on  some  more  elevated  spots  by  wretched  specimens  of  dwarf-larches. 
The  winter  is  the  only  season  for  traversing  this  treacherous  waste,  but  woe  to 
the  traveller  should  he  bo  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm,  as  for  miles  an  1  miles 
there  is  no  shelter  to  be  found  but  that  of  some  ruinous  powami,  or  post-station. 

At  length,  fifty-two  days  after  leaving  Jakutsk,  Wrangell  arrived  on  No- 
rember  2  at  Nishne-Kolymsk,  the  appointed  head-quarters  of  the  expedition, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  a  cold  of  —40°,  or  72°  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water. 

Even  in  Siberia  the  climate  of  this  place  is  ill-reputed  for  its  severity,  which 
is  as  much  due  to  its  unfavorable  position  as  to  its  high  latitude  (68°  N.). 
The  town  stands  on  a  low  swampy  island  of  the  Kolyma,  having  on  the  west 
the  barren  tundra,  and  on  the  north  the  Arctic  Ocean,  so  that  the  almost  con- 
stant north-west  winds  have  full  scope  for  their  violence,  and  cause  frequent 
snow-stonns  even  in  summer. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  only  4-14°.  The  river  at  Nishne- 
Kolymsk  freezes  early  in  September,  but  lower  do\m,  where  the  current  is  less 
rapid,  loaded  horses  can  sometimes  cross  on  the  ice  as  early  as  August  20,  nor 
does  the  ice  ever  melt  before  June. 

Although  the  sun  remains  fifty-two  days  above  the  horizon,  the  light,  ob- 
scured by  almost  perpetual  mists,  is  accompanied  with  little  heat,  and  the  solar 
disc,  compressed  by  refraction  into  an  elliptical  form,  may  be  looked  at  with 
the  naked  eye  without  inconvenience.  In  spite  of  the  constant  light,  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  parts  of  the  day  is  plainly  discernible.  When  the  sun  sinka 
down  to  the  horizon,  all  nature  is  mute ;  but  when,  after  a  few  hours,  it  rises 
in  the  skies,  every  thing  awakens,  the  few  little  birds  break  out  in  feeble  twit- 
ter, and  the  shrivelled  flowers  venture  to  open  their  petals. 

Although  winter  and  summer  are  in  reality  the  only  seasons,  yet  the  inhab- 
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itants  fancy  they  have  spring  when  about  noon  the  rays  of  the  son  begin  to 
make  themselves  felt,  which  generally  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  March, 
but  this  so-called  spring  has  frequent  night-frosts  of  twenty  degrees.  Tlieir 
autumn  is  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the  rivers  begin  to  freeze  over,  that  is, 
from  the  first  days  of  September,  when  a  cold  of  thirty  degrees  is  already  by 
no  means  uncommon.  As  may  easily  be  supposed  in  a  climate  like  this,  the 
vegetation  of  summer  is  scarcely  more  than  a  struggle  for  existence. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May  the  stunted  willow-bushes  put  out  little  wrinkled 
leaves,  and  those  banks  which  slope  towards  the  south  become  clothed  with  a 
semi-verdant  hue ;  in  June  the  temperature  at  noon  attains  72^ ;  the  flowers 
show  themselves,  and  the  berry-bearing  plants  blossom,  when  sometimes  an  icy 
blast  from  the  sea  destroys  the  bloom.  The  air  is  clearest  in  July,  and  the 
temperature  is  usually  mild,  but  then  a  new  plague  arises  for  the  torment  of 
man.  Millions  and  millions  of  mosquitoes  issue  from  the  swamps  of  the  tun* 
dra,  and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge  in  the  dense  and  pungent  smoke 
of  the  "  dymokury,*'  or  large  heaps  of  fallen  leaves  and  damp  wood,  which  are 
kindled  near  the  dwellings  and  on  the  pasture-grounds,  as  the  only  means  of 
keeping  off  those  abominable  insects. 

These  tormentors,  however,  are  not  without  use,  for  they  compel  the  rein- 
deer to  migrate  from  the  forests  to  the  sea-shore  and  the  ice,  thus  exposing 
them  to  the  attack  of  the  hunters,  and  they  also  prevent  the  horses  from  stray* 
ing  in  the  plains,  and  wandering  beyond  the  protection  of  the  smoke. 

Scarcely  is  the  mosquito  plague  at  an  end,  when  the  dense  autumn  fogs  rising 
from  the  sea  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  last  mild  hours  which  precede  the  nine 
months'  winter.  In  January  the  cold  increases  to  —45^ ;  breathing  then  be- 
comes difficult ;  the  wild  reindeer,  the  indigenous  inhabitant  of  the  Polar  region, 
withdraws  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  and  stands  there  motionless,  as  if 
deprived  of  life. 

With  the  22d  November  begins  a  night  of  thirty-eight  days,  relieved  in  some 
degree  by  the  strong  refraction  and  the  white  of  the  snow,  as  well  as  by  the 
moon  and  the  aurora.  On  the  28th  December  the  first  pale  glimmering  of  dawn 
appears,  which  even  at  noon  does  not  obscure  the  stars.  With  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  sun  the  cold  increases,  and  is  most  intense  in  February  and  March 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Even  in  winter  completely  clear  days  are  very  rare, 
as  the  cold  sea-wind  covers  the  land  with  mists  and  fogs. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  corresponds  with  that  of  the  climate.  Moss, 
Rtunted  grass,  dwarfish  willow-shrubs,  are  all  that  the  place  produces.  The 
neighboring  valleys  of  the  Aniuj,  protected  by  mountains  against  the  sea-wind, 
have  a  somewhat  richer  flora,  for  here  grow  berry-bearing  plants,  the  birch,  the 
poplar,  absinthe,  thyme,  and  the  low-creeping  cedar.  This  poverty,  however, 
of  the  vegetable  world  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  profusion  of  animal  life 
over  these  shores  and  on  the  Polar  Sea.  Reindeer,  elks,  bears,  foxes,  sables, 
and  gray  squirrels  fill  the  upland  forests,  while  stone-foxes  burrow  in  the  low 
grounds.  Enormous  flights  of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  arrive  in  spring,  and 
seek  deserts  where  they  may  moult  and  build  their  nests  in  safety.  Eagles, 
owlfl,  and  guHs  pursue  their  prey  along  the  sea-coast ;  ptarmigan  run  in  troops 
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among  the  bashes ;  little  snipes  are  busy  among  the  brooks.  In  the  raonMses 
the  orows  gather  round  the  huts  of  the  natives ;  and  when  the  sun  shines  in 
spring,  the  traveller  may  even  sometimes  hear  the  note  of  the  finch,  and  in  au- 
tumn that  of  the  thrush.  But  the  landscape  remains  dreary  and  dead ;  all  de- 
notes that  here  the  limits  of  the  habitable  earth  are  passed,  and  one  asks  with 
astonishment  what  could  induce  human  beings  to  take  up  their  abode  in  so 
oomf ortless  a  region  ? 

In  the  district  of  Kolymsk,  which  surpasses  in  size  many  a  European  king- 
dom, the  population,  at  the  time  of  Wrangell's  visit,  consisted  of  325  Russians^ 
1034  Jakuts,  and  1139  Jukahires  of  the  male  sex,  of  whom  2173  had  to  pay  the 
ya««a^,  consisting  of  803  fox  and  28  sable  skins,  worth  6704  roubles,  besides 
which  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  10,847  roubles  in  money  Thus  the 
Russian  double-eagle  made,  and  no  doubt  still  makes,  the  poor  people  of  Kolymsk 
pay  rather  dear  for  the  honor  of  living  under  the  protection  of  its  talons. 

The  Cossacks,  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  the  original  conquerors  of 
the  country, enjoy  the  enviable  privilege  of  being  tax  free;  they  are,  however, 
obliged  to  render  military  service  when  required.  They  form  the  small  gar- 
rison of  Nishne-Kolymsk,  and  every  year  twenty-five  of  them  repair  to  the  fair 
of  Ostrownojc,  to  keep  the  wild  Tchuktchi  in  check.  The  Russians  are  chiefly 
the  descendants  of  fur-hunters  or  of  exiles ;  and  though  they  have  adopted  the 
native  clothing  and  mode  of  life,  they  are  still  distinguishable  by  their  more 
muscular  frame.  The  women,  who  are  somewhat  better-looking  than  the  fe- 
male Jakuts  and  Jukahires,  are  fond  of  music,  and  their  traditional  songs 
dwell  on  the  beauties  of  nature — the  rustling  brook,  the  flowery  mead,  the 
nightingale's  note — all  things  belonging  to  a  world  of  which  they  have  no  idea. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Russians  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  yourts 
of  the  native  tribes.  They  are  made  of  drift-wood,  and,  as  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, are  very  small  and  low.  The  interstices  are  carefully  stopped  up  with 
moss,  and  the  outside  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  clay.  An  external  mud 
wall  rises  to  the  height  of  the  roof  to  keep  off  the  wind.  In  a  hut  like  this 
Wrangell  spent  many  a  winter  month,  but  when  the  cold  was  very  intense,  he 
was  not  able  to  lay  aside  any  part  of  his  fur  clothing,  though  sitting  close  to  a 
large  fire.  When  he  wanted  to  write  he  had  to  keep  the  inkstand  in  hot  water ; 
and  at  night,  when  the  fire  was  allowed  to  go  out  for  a  short  time,  his  bedclothes 
were  always  covered  with  a  thick  snow-like  rime. 

The  existence  of  the  people  of  Kolymsk  depends  upon  fishing  and  hunting, 
in  which  they  are  assisted  by  their  dogs.  These  faithful,  but  cruelly-treated 
animals,  are  said  to  resemble  the  wolf,  having  long,  pointed,  projecting  noses, 
sharp  and  upright  ears,  and  long  bushy  tails.  Their  color  is  black,  brown, 
reddish-brown,  white,  and  spotted,  their  howling  that  of  a  wolf.  In  summer 
they  dig  holes  in  the  ground  for  coolness,  or  lie  in  the  water  to  escape  the  mos- 
quitoes ;  in  winter  they  burrow  in  the  snow,  and  lie  curled  up,  with  their  noseH 
covered  with  their  bushy  tails.  The  preparation  of  these  animals  for  a  journey 
must  be  carefully  attended  to ;  for  a  fortnight  at  least  they  should  be  put  on  a 
small  allowance  of  hard  food,  to  convert  their  superfluous  fat  into  firm  flesh ; 
they  must  also  be  driven  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  daily,  after  which  they  have 
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been  knoym  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day  without  being  injured  by  it.  A 
team  consists  commonly  of  twelve  dogs,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  draw  together.  The  quick  and  steady  going  of  the  team, 
at  well  as  the  safety  of  the  traveller,  mainly  depends  on  the  docility  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  foremost  dog  or  leader.  No  pains  are  therefore  spared  in  his  edu  • 
cation,  so  that  he  may  understand  and  obey  his  master's  orders,  and  prevent  the 
rest  from  starting  off  in  pursuit  of  the  stone-foxes  or  other  animals  that  may 
chance  to  cross  their  path.  Their  usual  food  is  frozen  fish,  and  ten  good  her^ 
rings  are  said  to  be  a  proper  daily  allowance  for  each  dog  while  on  duty. 
When  not  actively  employed,  they  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  offal, 
and  towards  spring,  when  the  winter's  provisions  are  generally  exhausted,  Sjej 
suffer  the  keenest  hunger. 

This  season  is  also  a  hard  time  for  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood.  Then  they  fiock  to  Nishne-Kolymsk,  and  to  the  other  Russian  settle- 
ments  on  the  Kolyma,  but  here  also  famine  stares  them  in  the  face.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  public  com  magazine,  but  the  price  of  flour  is  raised  by  the  cost  of 
transport  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  as  to  be  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Three  such  dreadful  springs  did  Wrangt..  pass  at 
Koljrmsk,  witnessing  scenes  of  misery  never  to  be  forgotten. 

But  when  the  distress  of  the  people  has  reached  its  highest  point,  relief  is 
generally  at  hand.  Troops  of  migratory  birds  come  from  the  south,  and  fur- 
nish some  food  for  the  despairing  population.  The  supply  is  increased  in  J  une, 
when  the  ice  breaks  on  the  Kolyma,  for  in  spite  of  the  faultiness  of  the  nets 
and  the  want  of  skill  of  the  fishermen,  the  river  is  the  principal  source  of  plenty 
during  the  summer,  and  supplies,  moreover,  the  chief  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ing winter.  But  with  these  gifts  the  Kolyma  brings  the  plague  of  '"^undations, 
so  that  during  the  summer  of  1822  Wrangell  was  obliged  to  spend  a  whole 
week  on  the  flat  roof  of  his  hut. 

The  chief  resource  of  the  Jukahircs  of  the  River  Aniuj  is  the  reindeer  chase, 
the  success  of  which  mainly  decides  whether  famine  or  some  degree  of  comfort 
is  to  be  their  lot  during  the  coming  winter.  The  passage  of  the  reindeer  takes 
place  twice  a  year ;  in  spring,  when  the  mosquitoes  comj)el  them  to  seek  the 
sea-shore,  where  they  feed  on  the  moss  of  the  tundra,  and  m  autumn,  when  the 
increasing  cold  forces  them  to  retire  from  the  coast.  The  spring  migration, 
which  begins  about  the  middle  of  May,  is  not  very  profitable,  partly  becaiwe 
the  animals  are  meagre,  and  their  furs  in  bad  condition,  and  partly  because  it 
is  more  difficult  to  kill  them  as  they  pass  the  frozen  rivers.  The  chief  hunting 
is  in  August  and  September,  when  the  herds,  consisting  each  of  several  thou- 
sand deer,  return  to  the  forests.  They  invariably  cross  the  river  at  a  particular 
spot,  where  a  flat  sandy  bank  makes  their  landing  easier ,  and  here  they  press 
more  closely  together,  under  the  guidance  of  the  strongest  animals  of  the  herd. 

The  passage  takes  place  after  some  hesitation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
river  is  covered  with  swimming  reindeer.  The  hunters,  hidden  in  creeks  or 
behind  stones  and  bushes,  now  shoot  forth  in  their  small  boats  and  wound  as 
many  as  they  can.  While  they  are  thus  busy,  they  run  some  risk  of  being  over- 
turned in  the  turmoil,  for  the  bucks  defend  themselves  with  their  horns,  their 
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teeth,  and  their  hind  legs,  while  the  roes  generally  attempt  to  spring  with  thdr 
fore  feet  upon  the  edge  of  the  boat.  When  the  hunter  is  thus  overset,  his  only 
chance  of  safety  is  to  cling  to  a  strong  animal,  which  safely  brings  him  to  the 
shore.  But  the  dexterity  of  the  hunters  renders  such  accidents  rare.  A  good 
hunter  will  kill  a  hundred  reindeer  and  more  in  half  an  hour.  Li  the  mean 
time  the  other  boats  seize  the  killed  animals,  which  become  their  property, 
while  those  that  are  merely  wounded  and  swim  ashore  belong  to  the  hunten^ 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  where  all  their  energies  are  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most,  direct  their  strokes  in  such  a  manner  as  only  severely  to  wound  the  larger 
animals.  The  noise  of  the  horns  striking  against  each  other,  the  waters  tinged 
with  blood,  the  cries  of  the  hunters,  the  snorting  of  the  affrighted  animals,  form 
a  scene  not  to  be  described. 

The  people  of  the  Aniu j  were  already  suffering  great  distress  when,  on 
September  12,  1821,  the  eagerly-expected  reindeer  herds  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Never  had  such  a  multitude  been  seen ; 
they  covered  the  hills,  and  their  horns  might  have  been  mistaken  at  a  distance 
for  a  moving  forest.  Li  a  short  time  numbers  of  the  Siberian  tribes  had  as- 
sembled, ready  to  destroy  them.  But  the  wary  animals,  alarmed  by  some  cir- 
cumstance or  other,  took  another  road,  and,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  river,  van- 
ished on  the  mountains.  The  despair  of  the  people  may  be  imagined ;  some 
lamented  aloud  and  wrung  their  hands,  others  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground  and  scratched  up  the  snow,  others  stood  motionless  like  statues — a 
dreadful  image  of  the  universal  misery.  The  later  fishing-season  likewise  failed 
in  this  deplorable  year,  and  many  hundreds  died  in  the  following  winter. 

While  the  men  of  Kolymsk  are  busily  employed  during  the  short  summer 
In  hunting,  fishing,  and  hay-making,  the  women  wander  over  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mountains,  to  gather  edible  roots,  aromatic  herbs,  and  berries 
of  various  kinds,  which  latter,  however,  do  not  every  year  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  berry-gathering  here,  like  the  vintage  elsewhere,  is  a  time  of  merriment. 
Tlie  younger  women  and  girls  go  together  in  large  parties,  passing  whole  days 
and  nights  in  the  open  air.  When  the  berries  are  collected,  cold  water  is 
poure<l  over  ihem,  and  they  are  preserved  in  a  frozen  state  for  a  winter  treat. 
Social  parties  are  not  unknown  at  Kolymsk,  and  are  perhaps  not  less  entertain- 
ing than  in  more  refined  communities.  Floods  of  weak  tea  (for  the  aromatic 
leaves  "  which  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,"  are  very  dear  at  Kolymsk)  form  the 
staple  of  the  entertainment ;  and  as  sugar  is  also  an  expensive  article,  every 
guest  takes  a  lump  of  candy  in  his  mouth,  lets  the  tea  which  he  sips  flow  by, 
and  then  replaces  it  upon  the  saucer.  It  would  be  considered  very  unmannerly 
were  he  to  consume  the  whole  piece,  which  thus  is  able  to  do  duty  at  more 
than  one  soiree.    Next  to  tea,  brandy  is  a  chief  requisite  of  a  Kolymsk  party. 

The  busiest  time  at  Kolymsk  is  in  February,  when  the  caravan  from  Ja- 
kutsk  arrives  on  its  way  to  the  fair  of  Ostrownoje.  It  consists  of  about  twen- 
ty merchants,  each  of  whom  leads  from  ten  to  forty  sumpter  horses.  This  is 
the  time  not  only  for  sale  and  purchase,  but  also  for  hearing  the  last  news  from 
the  provincial  capital  Jakutsk,  and  receiving  intelligence  six  months  old  from 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
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From  this  Aort  aoooimt  of  Eofymak  life  it  may  wdl  be  imagined  wbat  ft 
ition  h  muat  have  made  in  so  aedaded  a  place  when  Wrangell  arrived 
there  in  November,  and  informed  the  people  that  he  was  come  to  spend  the 
better  part  of  the  next  three  years  among  thenu 

Hie  winter  was  passed  in  preparation  for  the  next  spring  expeditions,  for 
during  the  long  Arctic  night  the  darkness  prevents  travelling,  and  the  snow 
aoqnires  a  peculiar  hardness  or  sharpness  from  the  extredie  cold,  so  that  thee 
foor  times  the  number  of  dogs  would  be  needed.  But  as  in  summer  the  thaw* 
ii^  is  likewise  a  hindrance,  Wrangell  had  in  reality  only  about  ten  weeks  every 
year,  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  for  the  accomplishment  of  Us  task. 

As  may  easily  be  supposed,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  an  expedition  requiring  some  hundreds  of  dogs,  and  provis- 
iiHis  for  several  weeks ;  but  such  was  the  energy  displayed  by  Wrangell  and 
his  colleagues,  that  on  February  19, 1821,  they  were  able  to  start  on  their  first 
joomey  over  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea,  which  they  reached  on  the  25th.  Nine 
sledges,  with  the  usual  team  of  twelve  dogs  to  each,  were  provided  for  the 
present  excursion,  six  of  which  were  to  carry  provisions  and  stores,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  different  d^pdts,  and  then  to  return.  The  provisions  for  the  dogs 
consisted  of  2400  fresh  herrings,  and  as  much  '*  jukola ''  as  was  equivalent  to 
8150  dried  herrings.  The  increasing  cold  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  made 
travelling  very  difficult  To  guard  the  dogs  from  being  frozen,  the  drivers 
were  obliged  to  put  clothing  on  their  bodies,  and  a  kind  of  boots  on  their 
feet,  which  greatly  impeded  their  running.  At  times  the  frost  w^s  so  intense 
that  the  mercury  congealed  while  Wrangell  was  making  his  observations.  He 
thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  the  nights  on  the  Polar  Sea  in 
his  tent: — 

^  Between  tea  and  supper  the  sledge-drivers  went  out  to  attend  and  feed 
their  dogs,  which  were  always  tied  up  for  the  night,  lest  they  should  be  tempt- 
ed away  by  the  scent  of  some  wild  animal.  Meanwhile,  we  were  engaged  in 
comparing  our  observations,  and  in  laying  down  on  the  map  the  ground  which 
we  had  gone  over  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  the  severe  cold,  and  the  smoke 
which  usually  filled  the  tent,  sometimes  made  this  no  easy  task.  Sapper  always 
consisted  of  a  single  dish  of  fish  or  meat  soup,  which  was  boiled  for  us  all  in 
the  same  kettle,  out  of  which  it  was  eaten.  Soon  after  we  had  finished  our 
Heal,  the  whole  party  lay  down  to  sleep.  On  account  of  the  cold  we  could 
not  lay  aside  any  part  of  our  travelling-dress,  but  we  regularly  changed  our 
boots  and  stockings  every  evening,  and  hung  those  we  had  taken  off,  with  our 
fur  caps  and  gloves,  on  the  tent-poles  to  dry.  This  is  an  essential  precaution, 
partici^arly  in  respect  to  stockings,  for  with  damp  clothing  there  is  the  great- 
est risk  of  the  part  being  frozen.  We  always  spread  the  bear-skins  between 
the  frozen  'ground  and  ourselves,  and  the  fur  coverings  over  us,  and,  being  well 
tired,  we  Ua  lally  slept  very  soundly.  As  long  as  all  the  sledge^rivers  contin- 
ued with  us,  we  were  so  crowded  that  we  had  to  place  ourselves  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  with  our  feet  towards  the  fire  and  our  heads  against  the  tent  wall 
In  the  morning  we  generally  rose  at  six,  lit  the  fire,  and  washed  ourselves  be- 
fore it  with  fresh  snow;  we  then  took  tea,  and  immediately  afterwards  dinner 
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(which  was  similar  to  the  supper  of  the  night  before).  l*he  tent  was  then 
struck,  and  every  thing  packed  and  stowed  on  the  sledges,  and  at  nine  we  osaallj 
took  our  departui"e." 

The  chief  impediments  to  journeying  on  the  ice  were  found  to  be  the  hum- 
mocks, often  eighty  feet  high,  which  lie  in  ridges  at  certain  distances,  parallel 
perhaps  to  the  shore.  Along  the  line  or  lines  where  the  ice  is  periodically 
broken,  it  is  forced  by  pressure  and  the  tossing  of  a  tempestuous  sea  into  those 
irregular  ridges  through  which  Wrangell  had  sometimes  to  make  a  way  with 
crowbars  for  half  a  mile.  The  "  polinyas,"  or  spaces  of  open  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  ice,  offered  less  hindrance,  as  they  might  be  avoided ;  but  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  sometimes  even  where  no  hole  in  the  ice  was  visible,  layers 
of  salt  were  met  with,  which  cut  the  dogs'  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  labor  of  the  draft,  the  sledges  moving  over  the  salt  with  as  much  difficulty 
as  they  would  over  gravel 

In  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  Wrangell  extended  his  exploration  of  the 
coast  fifty  versts  beyond  Cape  Shelagskoi,  where  the  want  of  fuel  and  provis- 
ions compelled  him  to  return.  The  depots  which  ho  had  made  as  he  ad- 
vancjed,  were  found  partly  devoured  by  the  stone-foxes  and  gluttons,  so  that 
the  party  was  compelled  to  fast  during  the  two  last  days  of  the  journey.  Aft- 
er £ji  absence  of  three  weeks  Nishne-Kolymsk  appeared  like  a  second  Capua 
to  Wrangell,  but  time  being  precious  he  allowed  himself  but  a  few  days'  rest, 
and  started  afresh,  on  March  26,  for  Cape  Shelagskoi,  with  the  intention  of  pen 
etrating  as  far  as  possible  to  the  north  on  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The  car 
avan  consisted  of  twenty-two  sledges,  laden  with  fuel  and  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  including  food  for  240  dogs.  So  imposing  a  train  had  certainly  never 
been  seen  before  in  these  desolate  regions,  for  the  part  of  the  coast  between 
the  Kolyma  and  Cape  Shelagskoi  is  wholly  uninhabited ;  on  one  side  the  oc- 
casional excursions  of  the  Russians  terminate  at  the  Baranow  rocks,  and  on 
the  other  the  Tchuktchi  do  not  cross  the  larger  Baranow  River.  The  interven- 
ing eighty  versts  of  coast  are  never  visited  by  either  party,  but  considered  as 
neutral  ground.  On  April  1  Wrangell  reached  the  borders  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
and  proceeding  northward  to  71°  31',  found  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  which  he 
measured  by  means  of  a  hole,  to  be  about  a  foot,  very  rotten,  and  full  of  salt ; 
the  soundings,  twelve  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  green  mud.  The  wind 
increasing  in  violence,  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  water  beneath,  and  felt  the 
undulatory  motion  of  the  tliin  crust  of  ice. 

"  Our  position,"  says  the  bold  explorer,  "  was  at  least  an  anxious  one ;  the 
more  so  as  we  could  take  no  step  to  avoid  the  impending  danger.  I  believe 
few  of  our  party  slept,  except  the  dogs,  who  alone  were  unconscious  of  the 
great  probability  of  the  ice  being  broken  up  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  Next 
day,  the  wind  having  fallen,  I  had  two  of  the  best  sledges  emptied,  and  placed 
in  them  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  boat  and  oars,  some  polet 
and  boards,  and  proceeded  northward  to  examine  the  stat€  of  the  ice ;  directing 
M.  von  Matiuschkin,  in  case  of  danger,  to  retire  with  the  whole  party  as  far  at 
might  be  needful,  without  awaiting  my  return.  After  driving  through  thf 
thick  brine  with  much  difficulty  for  seven  versts,  we  came  to  a  number  of  largi 
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fissnrefl,  which  we  yiased  with  some  trouble  by  the  aid  of  the  boards  which  we 
had  brought  with  us.  At  last  the  fissures  became  so  numerous  and  so  wide 
that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  sea  beneath  us  was  really  still  covered  by 
a  connected  coat  of  ice,  or  only  by  a  number  of  detached  floating  fragments, 
having  everywhere  two  or  more  feet  of  water  between  them,  A  single  gust 
of  wind  would  have  been  sufficient  to  drive  these  fragments  against  each  other, 
and  being  already  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  they  would  have  sunk  in 
a  few  minutes,  leaving  nothing  but  sea  on  the  spot  where  we  were  standing. 
^  I  It  was  manifestly  useless  to  attempt  going  farther ;  we  hastened  to  rejoin  our 
companions,  and  to  seek  with  them  a  place  of  greater  security.  Our  most 
northern  latitude  was  11°  43'  at  a  distance  of  215  versts  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  lesser  Baranow  rock.''  After  rejoining  his  companions,  and  while  still  on 
the  frozen  sea,  so  thick  a  snow-storm  came  on  that  those  in  the  hindmost 
Bledge  could  not  see  the  leading  ones.  Unable  either  to  pitch  their  tent  or  to 
light  a  fire,  they  were  exposed  during  the  night  to  the  whole  fury  of  the  storm, 
with  a  temperatere  of  +1°y  without  tea  or  soup,  and  with  nothing  to  quench 
their  thirst  or  satisfy  their  hunger  but  a  few  mouthfuls  of  snow,  a  little  rye 
biscuit,  and  a  half-spoilt  fish.  On  April  28  they  arrived  at  Nishne-Kolymsk^ 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  days,  during  which  they  had  travelled  above  800 
miles  with  the  same  dogs,  men  and  animals  haWng  equally  suffered  from  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue. 

Neither  discomfort,  however,  nor  danger  prevented  Wrangell  from  under* 
taking  a  third  excursion  in  the  following  spring.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  necessary  dogs,  a  disease  which  raged  among  them  during  the 
winter  having  carried  off  more  than  four-fifths  of  these  useful  animals.  At 
length  his  wants  were  supplied  by  the  peo})le  of  the  Indigirka,  where  the  sick- 
ness had  not  extended,  and  on  March  14, 1822,  he  again  set  out  for  the  borders 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  During  this  expedition  a  large  extent  of  coast  was  accu- 
rately surveyed  by  Wrangell,  who  sent  out  his  worthy  assistant  Matiuschkin, 
with  two  companions,  in  an  unloaded  sledge,  to  see  if  any  farther  advance 
could  be  made  to  the  north.  Having  accomplished  ten  versts,  Matiuschkin 
was  stopped  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  Enormous  masses,  raised  by  the 
waves  into  an  almost  vertical  position,  were  driven  against  each  other  with  a 
dreadful  crash,  and  pressed  downward  by  the  force  of  the  billows  to  re-appear 
again  on  the  surface  covered  with  the  torn-up  green  mud  which  here  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  would  tire  the  reader  were  I  to  relate  all  the  miseries  of 
their  return  voyage ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
they  reached  Nishne-Kolymsk  on  May  5,  after  an  absence  of  fifty-seven  days. 
Such  sufferings  and  perils  might  have  excused  all  further  attempts  to  discover 
the  supposed  land  in  the  Polar  Sea,  but  nothing  daunted  by  his  repeated  fail- 
ures, Wrangell  determined  on  a  fourth  expedition  in  1823,  on  which  he  resolved 
to  Btart  from  a  more  easterly  point.  On  reaching  the  coast,  the  obstacles  were 
found  still  greater  than  on  his  previous  visits  to  that  fearful  sea.  The  weather 
was  tempestuous,  the  ice  thin  and  broken.  It  was  necessary  at  times  to  cross 
wide  lanes  of  water  on  pieces  of  ice ;  at  times  the  thin  ice  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  sledges,  which  were  then  saved  only  by  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs, 
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whOy  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  at  their  greatest  speed  nntil  they  found  a  boM 
footing.  At  length,  about  sixty  miles  from  shore,  they  arrived  at  the  edge 
of  an  immense  break  in  the  ice,  extending  east  and  west  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach. 

'^We  climbed  one  of  the  loftiest  hummocks,"  says  Wrangell,  "whence  we 
obtained  an  extensive  view  towards  the  north,  and  whence  we  beheld  the  wide 
ocean  spread  before  our  gaze.  It  was  a  fearful  and  magnificent,  but  to  us  i 
melancholy  spectacle  I  Fragments  of  ice  of  enormous  size  floated  on  the  Ba^ 
face  of  the  water,  and  were  thrown  by  the  waves  with  «wful  violence  against 
the  edge  of  the  ice-field  on  the  farther  side  of  the  channel  before  us.  The  col- 
lisions were  so  tremendous  that  large  masses  were  every  instant  broken  away, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  portion  of  ice  which  still  divided  the  channel  from 
the  open  ocean  would  soon  be  completely  destroyed.  Had  we  attempted  to 
ferry  ourselves  across  upon  one  of  the  floating  pieces  of  ice,  we  should  not  have 
found  firm  footing  upon  our  arrival  Even  on  our  own  side  fresh  lines  of  water 
were  continually  forming,  and  extending  in  every  direction  in  the  field  of  ice 
behind  us.  We  could  go  no  farther.  With  a  painful  feeling  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  nature  opposea  to  us.  our  last  hope 
vanished  of  discovering  the  land,  which  we  yet  believed  to  exist  We  saw 
ourselves  compelled  to  renounce  the  object  for  which  we  had  striven  through 
three  years  of  hardships,  toil,  and  danger.  We  had  done  what  honor  and  duty 
demanded ;  further  attempts  would  have  been  absolutely  hopeless,  and  I  de- 
cided to  return." 

They  turned,  hut  already  the  track  of  their  advance  was  scarcely  discernible, 
as  new  lanes  of  water  had  been  formed,  and  fresh  hummocks  raised  by  the  sea. 
To  add  to  their  distress,  a  storm  arose,  which  threatened  every  moment  to 
swallow  up  the  ice  island,  on  which  they  hoped  to  cross  a  wide  space  of  water 
which  separated  them  from  a  firmer  ground. 

"  We  had  been  three  long  hours  in  this  position,  and  still  the  mass  of  ice 
beneath  us  held  together,  when  suddenly  it  was  caught  by  the  storm,  and  hurled 
against  a  large  field  of  ice ;  the  crash  was  terrific,  and  the  mass  beneath  us 
was  shattered  into  fragments.  At  that  dreadful  moment,  when  escape  seemed 
impossible,  the  impulse  of  self-preservation,  implanted  in  every  living  being, 
saved  us.  Instinctively  we  all  sprang  at  once  on  the  sledges,  and  urged  the 
dogs  to  their  full  speed.  They  flew  across  the  yielding  fragments  to  the  field 
on  which  we  had  been  stranded,  and  safely  reached  apart  of  it  of  firmer  charac- 
ter, on  which  were  several  hummocks,  where  the  dogs  immediately  ceased  run- 
ning, conscious,  apparently,  that  the  danger  was  past.  We  were  saved !  We 
joyfully  embraced  each  other,  and  united  in  thanks  to  God  for  our  preservation 
from  such  imminent  peril." 

But  their  misfortunes  did  not  end  here ;  they  were  cut  off  from  the  deposit 
of  their  provisions ;  they  were  360  versts  from  their  nearest  magazines,  and  the 
food  for  the  dogs  was  now  barely  sufldcient  for  three  days.  Their  joy  may  be 
imagined  when,  after  a  few  versts'  travelling,  they  fell  in  with  Matiuschkin  and 
his  party,  bringing  with  them  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  of  all  kii^ds. 

To  leave  nothing  undone  which  could  possibly  be  effected,  Wrangeli  tA 
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Tanced  to  the  eastward  along  the  coast,  past  Cape  North,  seen  in  Cook's  last 
voyage,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Eoliutschih  Island,  where  he  foond  some  Tchuk- 
tchi,  who  had  come  over  from  Bering^s  Straits  to  trade. 

With  this  journey  terminated  Wrangell's  labors  on  the  coasts,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Polar  Sea,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter,  we  find 
him  taking  a  final  leave  of  Nishne-Eolymsk.  On  January  10, 1824,  he  arrived 
at  Jakutsk,  and  a  few  months  later  at  Petersburg.  If  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  encounter,  and  his  untiring  zeal  and  courage  in  the  midst  of 
privations  and  dangers,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  his  name  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  explorers  of  the  Arctic  world. 
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CIIAPTER  XXT. 

THE  TUNGUSL 

Tftefr  RcUtionthip  to  the  Blantchoa.  —  Dreadful  Condition  of  the  oatcaiit  Nomadf .  —  CbftTactor  of 
the  TungusL— Their  Outfit  for  the  Chase.— Bear.huntIng.~Dwelling8.— Diet— A  Nights  HaltwiA 
Tungusi  in  the  Forest. — Ochotsk. 

^X^IIOUGII  both  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  the  fate  of  the  Tungnsi  and 
"■-  Mantchou  has  been  very  different ;  for  at  the  same  time  when  the  latter 
conquered  the  vast  Chinese  Empire,  the  former,  after  having  spread  over  the 
greatest  part  of  East  Siberia,  and  driven  before  them  the  Jakuts,  the  Jukahiri, 
the  Tchuktchi,  and  many  other  aborigmal  tribes,  were  in  their  turn  subjugated 
by  the  mightier  Russians.  In  the  year  1C40  the  Cossacks  first  encountered 
the  Tungusi,  and  in  1644  the  first  Mantchou  emperor  mounted  the  Chinese 
throne.  The  same  race  which  here  imposes  its  yoke  upon  millions  of  subjects, 
there  falls  a  prey  to  a  small  number  of  adventurers.  However  strange  the 
fact,  it  is,  however,  easily  explained,  for  the  Chinese  were  worse  armed  and  less 
disciplined  than  the  Mantchou,  while  the  Tungusi  had  nothing  but  bows  and 
arrows  to  oppose  to  the  Cossack  fire-arms ;  and  history  (from  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Sadowa)  teaches  us  that  victory  constantly  sides  with  the  best 
weapons. 

In  their  intellectual  development  wo  find  the  same  difference  as  in  their 
fortunes  between  the  Mantchou  and  the  Siberian  Tungusi.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  tlie  former  were  still  nomads,  like  their  northern  kinsfolk,  and 
could  neither  road  nor  write,  and  already  they  have  a  nch  literature,  and  their 
language  is  spoken  at  the  couit  of  Peking  ;  while  the  Tungusi,  oppressed  and 
sunk  hi  poverty,  are  still  as  ignorant  as  when  they  first  encountered  the  Coa- 
^acks. 

According  to  their  occupations,  and  the  various  domestic  animals  employed 
by  them,  they  are  distinguislied  by  the  names  of  Reindeer,  Horse,  Dog,  For- 
est, and  River  Tungusi ;  but  although  they  are  found  from  the  basins  of  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Tunguska  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Ochotsk,  and  from  the  Chinese  frontiers  and  the  Baikal  to  the  Polar  Ocean, 
their  whole  number  does  not  amount  to  more  than  30,000,  and  diminishes  from 
year  to  year,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  and  other  epidem- 
ic disorders  transmitted  to  them  by  the  Russians.  Only  a  few  rear  horses  and 
cattle,  the  reindeer  being  generally  their  domestic  animal ;  and  the  impovei^ 
ished  Tunguse,  who  has  been  dc])rived  of  his  herd  by  some  contagious  disor- 
der or  the  ravages  of  the  wolves,  lives  as  a  fisherman  on  the  borders  of  a  river, 
assisted  by  his  dog,  or  retires  into  the  forests  as  a  promyschlenik,  or  hunter. 
Of  the  miseries  which  here  await  him,  Wrangell  relates  a  melancholy  instance. 
In  a  solitary  hut  in  one  of  the  dreariest  wildernesses  imaginable,  he  foand  a 
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Tunguse  and  his  daughter.  While  the  father,  with  his  long  snow-shoes,  was 
pursuing  a  reindeer  for  several  days  together,  this  unfortunate  girl  remained 
aione  and  helpless  in  the  hut — which  even  in  summer  afforded  but  an  imperfect 
shelter  against  the  rain  and  wind — icxposed  to  the  cold,  and  frequently  to  hun- 
ger, and  without  the  least  occupation.  No  wonder  that  the  impoverished 
Tuugusi  not  seldom  sink  into  cannibalism.  Neither  the  reindeer  nor  the  dogs, 
nor  the  wives  and  children  of  their  more  fortunate  countrymen,  are  secure  from 
the  attacks  and  voracity  of  these  outcasts,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  treated  like 
wild  beasts,  and  destroyed  without  mercy.  A  bartering  trade  is,  however, 
earned  on  with  them,  but  only  at  a  distance,  and  by  signs ;  each  party  depos* 
iting  its  goods,  and  following  every  motion  of  the  other  with  a  suspicious  eye. 

The  Russian  Government,  anxious  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  impoverished 
nomads,  has  given  orders  to  settle  them  along  the  river-banks,  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  fishing  implements ;  but  only  extreme  wretchedness 
can  induce  the  Tunguse  to  relinquish  the  free  life  of  the  forest.  His  careless 
temper,  his  ready  wit,  and  sprightly  manner,  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Siberian  tribes — the  gloomy  Samoiede,  the  uncouth  Ostiak,  the  reserved  Jakut 
— but  he  is  said  to  be  full  of  deceit  and  malice.  His  vanity  shows  itself  in  the 
quantity  of  glass  beads  with  which  he  decorates  his  dress  of  reindeer  leather, 
from  his  small  Tartar  cap  to  the  tips  of  his  shoes.  When  chasing  or  travelling 
on  his  reindeer  through  the  woods,  he  of  course  lays  aside  most  of  his  finery^ 
and  puts  on  large  water-tight  boots,  or  sari,  well  greased  with  fat,  to  keep  off 
the  wet  of  the  morass.  His  hunting  apparatus  is  extremely  simple.  A  small 
axe,  a  kettle,  a  leathern  bag  containing  some  dried  fish,  a  dog,  a  short  gun,  or 
merely  a  bow  and  a  sling,  is  all  he  requires  for  his  expeditions  into  the  forest. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  long  and  narrow  snow-shoes,  he  flies  over  the  daz- 
zling plain,  and  protects  his  eyes,  like  the  Jakut,  with  a  net  made  of  black 
horse-hair.  He  never  hesitates  to  attack  the  bear  single-handed,  and  generally 
masters  him.  The  nomad  Tunguse  naturally  requires  a  movable  dwelling. 
His  tent  is  covered  with  leather,  or  large  pieces  of  pliable  bark,  which  are  easi- 
ly rolled  up  and  transported  from  place  to  place.  The  yourt  of  the  sedentary 
Tunguse  resembles  that  of  the  Jakut,  and  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  very 
quickly  and  thoroughly  warmed  by  a  fire  kindled  on  the  stone  hearth  in  the 
centre.  In  his  food  the  Tunguse  is  by  no  means  dainty.  One  of  his  favorite 
dishes  consists  of  the  contents  of  a  reindeer's  stomach  mixed  with  wild  berries, 
and  spread  out  in  thin  cakes  on  the  rind  of  trees,  to  be  dried  in  the  air  or  in 
the  sun.  Those  who  have  settled  on  the  Wiliij  and  m  the  neighborhood  of 
Nertschinsk,  likewise  consume  large  quantities  of  brick  tea,  which  they  boil 
with  fat  and  berries  into  a  thick  porridge,  and  this  unwholesome  food  adds  no 
doubt  to  the  yellowness  of  their  complexion. 

But  few  of  the  Tungusi  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  the  majority 
being  still  addicted  to  Shamanism.  They  do  not  like  to  bury  their  dead,  but 
place  them,  in  their  holiday  dresses,  in  large  chests,  which  they  hang  up  be- 
tween two  treea  The  hunting  apparatus  of  the  deceased  is  buried  beneath 
the  chest.  No  ceremonies  are  used  on  the  occasion,  except  when  a  Shi»#nan 
happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  when  a  reindeer  is  sacrificed,  on  w  'ise 
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flesh  the  sorcerer  and  the  relations  regale  themselves,  while  the  spirits  to 
whom  the  animal  is  supposed  to  be  offered  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  the  smell  of  the  burnt  fat.  As  among  the  Samo^tedes  or  the  Ostiaks, 
woman  is  a  marketable  ware  among  the  TujigusL  The  father  gives  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  for  twenty  or  a  hundred  reindeer,  or  the  bridegroom  is  obliged 
to  earn  her  hand  by  a  long  period  of  service. 

In  East  Siberia  the  Tungusi  divide  with  the  Jakuts  the  task  of  conveying 
goods  or  travellers  through  the  forests,  and  afford  the  stranger  frequent  op- 
portunities for  admiring  their  agility  and  good-humor.  On  halting  after  a 
day^s  journey,  tlie  reindeer  are  unpacked  in  an  instant,  the  saddles  and  the 
goods  ranged  orderly  on  the  ground,  and  the  bridles  collected  and  hung  on 
branches  of  trees.  The  hungry  animals  soon  disappear  m  the  thicket,  where 
they  are  left  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  men,  who  meanwhile  have  been 
busy  with  their  axes,  drag  a  larch-tree  or  two  to  the  place  of  encampment 
The  smaller  branches  are  lopped  off  and  collected  to  serve  as  beds  or  seats 
upon  the  snow,  while  the  resinous  wood  of  the  larger  trunks  is  soon  kindled 
into  a  lively  fire.  The  kettle,  filled  with  snow,  is  suspended  from  a  strong 
forked  branch  placed  obliquely  in  the  ground  over  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  tea  is  ready — for  the  Tungusi  jiroceed  every  evening  according  to  the 
same  method,  and  are  consequently  as  expert  as  long  and  invariable  practice 
can  make  them.  Comfortably  seated  on  his  reindeer  saddle,  the  traveller  may 
now  amuse  himself  with  the  dances,  which  the  Tungusi  accompany  with  an 
agreeable  song;  or  if  he  choose  to  witness  their  agility  in  athletic  exercises,  it 
only  costs  him  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  a  small  donation  of  brandy.  Two 
of  the  Tungusi  hold  a  rope,  and  swing  it  with  all  their  might,  so  that  it  does 
not  touch  the  ground.  Meanwhile  a  third  Tungusc  skips  over  the  rope,  picks 
up  a  bow  and  arrow  spans  the  bow  and  shoots  the  arrow,  without  once  touch- 
ing the  rope.  Some  particularly  bold  and  expert  Tungusi  will  dance  over  a 
sword  wliich  a  person  lying  on  his  back  on  the  ground  is  swinging  about 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Should  our  traveller  be  a  friend  of  chess,  the  Tun- 
gusi are  equally  at  his  service,  as  they  are  passionately  fond  of  this  noblest  of 
games,  especially  in  the  Kolymsk  district.  Like  all  other  Siberian  nomads, 
they  visit  at  least  once  a  year  the  various  fairs  which  are  held  in  the  small 
towns  scattered  here  and  there  over  their  immense  territory — such  as  Kirensk, 
Olekminsk,  Bargusin,  Tscliita,  and  Ochotsk,  which,  before  the  opening  of  the 
Amoor  to  trade,  was  the  chief  port  of  East  Siberia. 

Ochotsk  is  one  of  the  dreariest  places  imaginable ;  at  least  no  traveller  who 
•ver  visited  it  has  a  word  to  say  in  its  favor.  Not  a  single  tree  grows  for 
miles  and  miles  around,  and  the  wretched  huts  of  which  the  town  is  composed 
lie  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  which  in  summer  is  a  fniitful  source  of  malaria 
and  pestilence.  The  liiver  Ochota,  at  whose  mouth  Ochotsk  is  situated,  does 
not  break  up  before  the  end  of  May,  and  the  ice-masses  continue  to  pass  the 
town  till  the  15th  or  20th  of  June.  Soon  after  begins  the  most  unpleasant  time 
of  all  the  year,  or  "  buss  "  of  the  Siberians,  characterized  by  thick  fog  and  a  per- 
petual drizzling  rain.  The  weather  clears  up  in  July,  but  as  early  as  August 
the  night-frosts  cover  the  earth  with  rime.     Salmon,  of  which  no  less  than 
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fourteen  different  epecies  live  in  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  are  the  only  food  which  the 
neighborhood  affords;  all  other  necessaries  of  life  come  from  Jakatsk,and  are 
of  coarse  enormously  dear.  Meat  appears  only  from  time  to  time  on  the  ta- 
bles of  the  wealthier  merchants,  and  bread  is  an  article  of  luxury.  No  won- 
der that  the  scurvy  ravages  every  winter  a  place  so  ill-provisioned,  and  that 
at  the  time  when  the  first  caravan  of  pack-horses  is  expected  to  cross  the  Al- 
dan Mountains,  the  people  of  Ochotsk,  unable  to  restrain  their  impatience,  go 
out  a  long  way  to  meet  it.  As  the  former  trade  of  the  place  has  now  no  doubt 
been  transferred  to  the  settlements  on  the  Amoor,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  Ochotsk  has  lost  most  of  its  former  inhabitants,  who  can  only  be  con* 
gratulated  on  their  change  of  residence. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

GEOBQE  WILLIAM  STELLEa 
Hii  BiHh. — Enten  the  Snuiin  Serrico.— Sciralific  Journey  lo  Kninclulks.— Aewmptalei  Bering  onhb 
Hcond  Voy*£0  of  Dueoverf. — Ijinds  on  the  lAani  of  Kokk. — Sbomcful  Conduct  of  Uering. — Ship- 
wreck on  Borin({  Iiluid. — Berintc'a  Death. — Return  to  KiiinchBtka._Lo8i  of  Piopert; PerKcutimu 

of  the  Siberian  Authoritia. — Frozen  to  De*tb  at  Tjumea. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  STELLER,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  natural, 
ists  of  the  paat  century,  was  bom  at  WiiiBheim,  a  small  town  in  Fran- 
oonia,  in  the  year  liOO.  Afler  completing  his  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Wittenberg  and  Ilalle,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  Russia,  which,  since  the  re- 
forms of  Czar  Petor  the  Great,  and  the  protection  which  that  monarch  and  his 
successors  afforded  to  German  learning,  had  become  the  land  of  promise  for 
all  adventurous  spiritH. 

Having  been  appointed  surgeon  in  the  Russian  army,  which  at  that  time  was 
besieging  Danzig,  he  went  with  a  transport  of  wounded  soldiers,  after  the  sur- 
render of  that  town,  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  in  1734.  Hero  his 
talents  were  soon  appreciated ;  alter  a  few  years  he  was  named  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  ScienceH,  and  sent  by  Government,  in  1738,  to  exam- 
ine the  natural  productions  of  Kamchatka,  The  ability  and  eeal  with  which 
he  fulfilled  this  mission  is  proved  by  the  valuable  collections  which  he  sent  to 
the  Academy,  aud  by  his  numerous  memoirs,  which  are  still  read  with  interest 
in  the  present  day. 

In  1741  he  accompanied  Bering  on  hia  second  voyage  of  discovery,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  determine  the  distance  of  America  from  Kamchatka,  and 
to  ueertain  the  separation  or  tbe  junction  of  both  oonUaents  in  a  higher 
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ktitade  —  a  question  which  his  first  voyage  had  left  UDdecided.  Nothing 
eould  be  more  agreeable  to  a  man  like  Steller,  than  the  prospects  held  out 
to  him  by  an  expedition  to  unknown  regions ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the 
delight  with  which  the  naturalist  embarked  on  board  of  the  ''  Saint  Peter,'' 
commanded  by  Bering  in  peraon.  Accompanied  by  the  "  Saint  Paul,"  under 
Tschirigow,  they  sailed  on  June  4  from  the  Bay  of  Avatscha. 

The  expedition  had  cost  ten  years  of  preparation,  and  brought  misery  and 
ruin  upon  many  of  the  wild  Siberian  tribes,  for  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
outfit  had  to  be  conveyed  by  compulsory  labor  from  the  interior  of  the  conti^ 
nent  over  mountains  and  rivers,  through  dense  forests  and  pathless  wilds,  and 
it  seemed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  voyage  as  if  the  curses  of  the  unfor- 
tunate natives  clung  to  it.  Much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  for  the  ships 
ought  to  have  sailed  at  least  a  month  earlier,  and  Bering,  who  from  illness  con- 
stantly kept  to  his  cabin,  was  by  no  means  a  fit  commander  for  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition. 

After  a  few  days  a  dense  fog  separated  the  vessels,  which  were  never  to  meet 
again ;  and  as  the  "  St  Peter  "  held  her  course  too  much  to  the  south,  the  Aleu- 
tic  chain  remained  undiscovered,  and  the  first  land  was  only  sighted  after  four 
weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bering's  Bay.  During  the  whole  of  this  passage 
Steller  had  to  endure  all  the  vexations  which  arrogant  stupidity  could  inflict 
upon  a  man  anxious  to  do  his  duty.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  repeatedly  pointed 
out  the  signs  which  indicated  the  presence  of  land  not  far  to  the  north,  in  vain 
that  he  entreated  the  commander  to  steer  but  one  day  in  that  direction.  At 
last,  on  July  15,  the  high  mountains  of  America  were  seen  to  rise  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  vessel  anchored  on  the  1 0th  near  to  the  small  island  of  Kaiak. 

On  the  following  day  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  fetch  some  fresh  water,  but  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  that  Steller  could  obtain  permission  to  join  the 
party.  All  assistance  was  obstinately  denied  him,  and  accom[)anied  by  his 
only  servant,  a  Cossack,  he  landed  on  the  unknown  shore,  eager  to  make  the 
most  of  the  short  time  allotted  him  for  his  researches.  He  immediately  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  the  interior,  and  had  scarcely  walked  a  mile  when 
he  discovered  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which,  a  few  liours  before, 
the  savages  had  boiled  their  meat  with  red-hot  stones.  He  also  found  several 
pots  filled  with  esculent  herbs,  and  a  wooden  instrument  for  making  fire,  like 
those  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamchatka.  Hence  he  conjectured 
that  the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  American  coast  must  be  of  the  same  ori- 
gin as  the  Kamchatkans,  and  that  both  countries  must  necessarily  approach 
each  other  towards  the  north,  as  the  inhabitants  could  not  possibly  traverse 
0ach  vast  extents  of  ocean  in  their  rudely-constructed  boats. 

Pursuing  his  way,  Steller  now  came  to  a  path  which  led  into  a  dense  and 
■hady  forest.  Before  entering,  he  strictly  forbade  his  Cossack  to  act  without 
commands,  in  case  of  a  hostile  encounter.  The  Cossack  had  a  gun,  with  a  knife 
and  hatchet ;  Steller  himself  only  a  Jakut  poniard,  which  he  had  taken  with 
Um  to  dig  out  plants  or  stones.  After  half  an  hour's  walking,  they  came  to  a 
place  strewn  with  grass.  This  was  immediately  removed,  and  a  roof  or  plat- 
lorm  discovered,  consisting  of  strips  of  bark  laid  upon  poles  and  covered  with 
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stones.  This  platform  opened  into  a  cellar  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
smoked  fishes,  and  a  few  bundles  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  larch  or  fir  tree, 
which,  in  case  of  necessity,  serves  as  food  throughout  all  Siberia.  There  were 
also  some  arrows,  dyed  black  and  smoothed,  of  a  size  far  superior  to  those 
used  in  Kamchatka. 

After  Steller,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  surprised  by  the  savages,  had 
accurately  examined  the  contents  of  the  cellar,  he  sent  his  Cossack  back  again 
to  the  place  where  the  boatmen  were  watering.  He  gave  him  specimens  of 
the  various  ailicles  which  he  had  found,  ordering  him  to  take  them  to  Cap* 
tain  Bering,  and  to  request  that  two  or  three  men  might  be  sent  to  him  foi 
further  assistance.  In  the  mean  time,  though  quite  alone,  he  continued  his 
investigations  of  the  strange  land,  and  having  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
he  saw  smoke  rising  from  a  forest  at  some  distance.  Overjoyed  at  the  sight, 
for  he  now  could  hope  to  meet  with  the  natives  and  to  complete  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  island,  he  instantly  returned  to  the  landing-place  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  a  man  who  has  something  important  to  communicate ;  and  at 
the  boat  was  just  about  to  leave,  told  the  sailors  to  inform  the  captain  of  hia 
discovery,  and  to  bog  that  the  small  pinnace,  with  a  detachment  of  armed 
men,  might  be  sent  out  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  sat  down  on  the  beach,  where  he 
described  in  his  pocket-book  some  of  the  more  delicate  plants  he  had  collect- 
ed, which  he  feared  might  speedily  wither,  and  regaled  himself  with  the  ex- 
cellent water.  After  waiting  for  about  an  hour,  he  at  length  received  an  an- 
swer from  Bering,  telling  him  to  return  immediately  on  board,  unless  he  chos* 
to  be  left  behind ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  indignation  of  the  disap- 
pointed naturalist  at  this  shameful  command. 

On  the  morning  of  July  21,  Bering,  contrary  to  his  custom,  appeared  on 
deck,  ordered  the  anchors  to  be  weighed,  and  gave  directions  to  sail  back 
again  on  the  same  course.  Tlie  continent  he  had  discovered  was  not  even 
honored  with  a  single  visit,  so  that  Steller  could  not  help  telling  the  Russians 
they  had  merely  come  thus  far  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  American  water  to 
Asia.  Any  conscientious  commander  would  have  continued  to  sail  along  the 
unknown  shore,  or,  considering  that  the  season  was  already  far  advanced,  would 
have  determined  to  winter  there,  and  to  pursue  his  discoveries  next  spring ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  Bering  and  his  companions,  the  course  he  adopted 
proved  as  disastrous  as  it  was  dishonorable. 

Three  months  long  the  ship  was  tossed  about  by  contrary  winds  and 
storms  ;  the  islands  of  the  Aleutic  chain,  though  frequently  seen  through  the 
mists,  were  but  seldom  visited ;  the  scurvy  broke  out  among  the  dispirited, 
ill-fed  crew,  their  misery  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  their  joy  may  be  im- 
agined when  at  length,  on  November  5,  a  land  was  seen  which  they  firmly 
believed  to  be  Kamchatka — though  in  reality  it  was  merely  the  desert  of 
Bering's  Island,  situated  a  hundred  miles  from  that  peninsula.  Even  those 
who  were  nearly  half  dead  crept  upon  deck  to  enjoy  the  welcome  sight ;  every 
one  thanked  God,  and  the  ignorant  officer,  convinced  that  they  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Avatscha,  even  named  the  several  mountains ;  but 
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their  mistake  soon  became  apparent  when,  on  rounding  a  small  promontory, 
some  well-known  islets  were  missed.  As  they  had  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  land  was  really  Kamchatka,  and  the  bad  weather  and  the  small  number 
of  hands  fit  to  do  duty  rendering  it  difficult  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Avatscha, 
it  was  resolved  to  run  into  the  bay  that  lay  before  them,  and  to  send  notice 
from  thence  to  Nishne-Kamchatsk  of  their  safe  arrival. 

Steller  was  among  the  first  to  land,  and  probably  the  very  first  of  the 
party  who  discovered  the  mistake  of  the  excellent  navigators  to  whom  the 
expedition  had  been  intrusted.  Sea-otters  came  swimming  to  him  from  the 
land,  and  he  well  knew  that  these  much-persecuted  animals  had  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  The  number  of  Arctic  foxes,  too, 
who  showed  no  fear  at  his  approach,  and  the  sea-cows  gambolling  in  the 
water,  were  sure  signs  that  the  foot  of  man  had  not  often  trodden  this  shore. 
Steller  was  also  the  first  to  set  the  good  example  of  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation,  instead  of  uselessly  bewailing  his  misfortunes.  He  began  to 
erect  a  hut  for  the  following  winter,  and  formed  an  association  with  several 
of  the  crew,  who,  whatever  might  await  them,  promised  to  stand  by  each 
other. 

During  the  following  days  the  sick  were  gradually  conveyed  on  shore* 
Some  of  them  died  on  board  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  the  open  air, 
others  in  the  boat,  others  as  soon  as  they  were  landed.  "  On  all  sides,"  says 
Steller,  in  his  interesting  account  of  this  ill-fated  voyage,  "  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  misery.  Before  the  dead  could  be  buried,  they  were  mangled  by  the 
foxes,  who  even  ventured  to  approach  the  helpless  invalids  who  were  lying 
without  cover  on  the  beach.  Some  of  these  wretched  sufferers  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  cold,  others  of  hunger  and  thirst — for  many  had  their  gums  so 
swollen  and  ulcerated  with  the  scurvy  as  to  be  unable  to  eat." 

"  On  November  13,"  continues  the  naturalist,*'  I  wer.t  out  hunting  for  the 
first  time  with  Messieurs  Plenisner  and  Botge ;  we  killed  four  sea-otters,  and 
did  not  return  before  night.  We  ate  their  flesh  thankfully,  and  prayed  to 
God  that  He  might  continue  to  provide  us  with  this  excellent  food.  The 
costly  skins,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  no  value  in  our  eye« ;  the  only  ob- 
jects which  we  now  esteemed  were  knives,  needles,  thread,  ropes,  etc.,  on 
which  before  we  had  not  bestowed  a  thought.  We  all  saw  that  rank,  sci- 
ence, and  other  social  distinctions  were  now  of  no  avail,  and  could  not  in  any 
way  contribute  to  our  preservation :  we  therefore  resolved,  before  wo  were 
forced  to  do  so  by  necessity,  to  set  to  work  at  once.  We  introduced  among 
us  five  a  community  of  goods,  and  regulated  our  housekeeping  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  be  in  want  before  the  winter  was  over.  Our  three  Cossacks 
were  obliged  to  obey  our  orders,  when  we  had  decided  upon  something  in 
common;  but  we  began  to  treat  them  with  greater  politeness,  calling  them 
by  their  names  and  surnames,  and  we  soon  found  that  Peter  Maximowitsch 
served  us  with  more  alacrity  than  formerly  Petnicha  (a  diminutive  of  Peter). 

**  Nov.  14. — The  whole  ship^s  company  was  formed  into  three  parties.  The 
one  had  to  convey  the  sick  and  provisions  from  the  ship ;  the  second  brought 
wood;  the  third,  consisting  of  a  lame  sailor  and  myself,  remained  at  home-** 
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the  former  busy  making  a  eledge,  while  I  acted  as  cook.  As  our  party  wm 
the  first  to  organize  a  household,  I  also  performed  the  duty  of  bringing  warm 
soup  to  some  of  our  sick,  until  they  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  help 
themselves. 

"  The  barracks  being  this  day  ready  to  receive  the  sick,  many  of  them 
were  transported  under  roof;  but  for  want  of  room,  they  lay  everywhere  on 
Ae  ground,  covered  with  rags  and  clothes.  No  one  could  assist  the  other, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  lamentations  and  curses — the  whole  affording  so 
wretched  a  sight,  as  to  make  even  the  stoutest  heart  lose  courage.  On 
November  16  all  the  sick  were  at  length  landed.  We  took  one  of  them, 
named  Boris  Silnd,  into  our  hut,  and  by  God^s  help  he  recovered  within  three 
months. 

"  The  following  days  added  to  our  misery,  as  the  messengers  we  had  sent 
out  brought  us  the  intelligence  that  we  were  on  a  desert  island,  without  any 
communication  with  Kamchatka.  We  were  also  in  constant  fear  that  the 
itormy  weather  might  drive  our  ship  out  to  sea,  and  along  with  it  all  our 
provisions,  and  every  hope  of  ever  returning  to  our  homes.  Sometimes  it  was 
impossible  to  get  to  the  vessel  for  several  days  together,  so  boisterous  was 
the  surge ;  and  about  ten  or  twelve  men,  who  had  hitherto  been  able  to  work, 
now  also  fell  ill.  Want,  nakedness,  frost,  rain,  illness,  impatience,  and  de- 
spair, were  our  daily  companions." 

Fortunately  the  stormy  sea  drove  the  ship  upon  the  strand,  better  than  it 
could  probably  have  been  done  by  human  efforts.  Successively  many  of  the 
scorbutic  patients  died,  and  on  December  8  the  unfortunate  commander  of 
the  expedition  paid  his  debt  to  nature. 

Titus  IkTing,  by  birth  a  Dane,  had  served  thirty-six  years  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Russian  navy,  but  age  and  infirmities  liad  completely  damped  his 
energies,  and  his  death  is  a  warning  to  all  who  enter  upon  undertakings 
above  tlicir  strength. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  ship's  company  had  established  itself  for  the 
winter  in  five  subterranean  dwelHngs ;  the  general  health  was  visibly  im- 
proving, merely  by  means  of  the  excellent  water,  and  by  the  fresh  meat  fur- 
nished by  sea-otters,  seals,  and  manatees ;  and  the  only  care  now  was  to  gain 
sufiicient  strength  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  work  of  deliverance  in  spring. 

In  April  the  shipwrecked  mariners  began  to  build  a  smaller  ship  out  of  the 
timbers  of  the  "  St.  Peter,"  and,  such  was  the  alacrity  with  which  all  hands 
•et  to  work,  that  on  August  13  they  were  able  to  set  out. 

"  When  we  were  all  embarked,"  says  Steller, "  we  first  perceived  how 
much  we  should  be  inconvenienced  for  want  of  room ;  the  water-casks,  pro- 
visions, and  baggage  taking  up  so  much  s])ace,  that  our  forty-two  men  (the 
three  ship's  oflicers  and  myself  were  somewhat  better  off  in  the  cabin)  could 
hardly  creep  between  them  and  the  deck.  A  great  quantity  of  the  bedding 
and  clothing  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Mean  while  we  saw  the  foxes 
sporting  about  our  deserted  ■  huts,  and  greedily  devouring  remnants  of  fat 
and  meat. 

*'0n  the  14th,  iu  the  morning,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  steered  out  of  th« 
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bay.  The  weather  being  beantiful,  and  the  wind  favorable,  we  were  all  in 
good  spirits,  and,  as  we  sailed  along  the  island,  pointed  out  to  each  other  the 
well-known  mountains  and  valleys  which  we  had  frequently  visited  in  quest 
of  game  or  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Towards  evening  we  were  op- 
posite the  farthest  point  of  the  island,  and  on  the  15th,  the  wind  continuing 
favorable,  we  steered  direct  towards  the  Bay  of  Avatscha.  About  midnight, 
however,  we  perceived,  to  our  great  dismay,  that  the  vessel  began  to  fill  with 
water  from  an  unknown  leak,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  and 
overloaded  state  of  the  vessel,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  out.  The 
pumps  were  soon  choked  by  the  shavings  left  in  the  hold,  and  the  danger 
rapidly  increased,  as  the  wind  was  strong  and  the  vessel  badly  built  The 
sails  were  immediately  taken  in ;  some  of  the  men  removed  the  baggage  to 
look  for  the  leak,  others  kept  continually  pouring  out  the  water  with  kettles, 
while  others  again  cast  all  superfluous  articles  overboard.  At  length,  after 
the  lightening  of  the  ship,  the  carpenter  succeeded  m  stopping  the  leak,  and 
thus  we  were  once  more  saved  from  imminent  danger.  ...  On  the  17th  we 
sighted  Kamchatka,  but  as  the  wind  was  contrary,  we  did  not  enter  the  har- 
bor before  the  evening  of  the  27th. 

"  In  spite  of  the  joy  we  all  felt  at  our  deliverance,  yet  the  news  we  heard 
on  our  arrival  awakened  in  us  a  host  of  conflicting  emotions.  We  had  been 
given  up  for  lost,  and  all  our  property  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  been 
mostly  carried  away  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Hence  joy  and  sorrow  alter- 
nated within  a  few  moments  in  our  minds,  though  we  were  all  so  accustomed 
to  privation  and  misery,  as  hardly  to  feel  the  extent  of  our  losses." 

In  the  year  1744  Steller  was  ordered  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg ;  but  his 
candor  had  made  him  powerful  enemies.  Having  reached  Novgorod,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  idea  of  once  more  mixing  with  the  civilized  world,  he  was  sud- 
denly ordered  to  appear  before  the  imperial  court  of  justice  at  Irkutsk,  on  the 
charge  of  having  treacherously  sold  powder  to  the  enemies  of  Russia.  Thus 
obliged  to  return  once  more  into  the  depths  of  Siberia,  he  was  at  length  dis- 
missed by  his  judges,  after  waiting  a  whole  year  for  their  verdict. 

Once  more  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  had  already  reached  Moscow, 
when  he  was  again  summoned  to  appear  without  delay  before  the  court  of 
Irkutsk.  A  journey  to  Siberia  is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  arduous  under- 
taking ;  what,  then,  must  have  been  Steller's  feelings  when,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  repose  he  had  so  well  merited,  he  saw  himself  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps  for  the  fourth  time,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  conduct  before  a 
rascally  tribunal  ?  On  a  very  cold  day  his  Cossack  guards  8toj)ped  to  re- 
fresh themselves  with  some  brandy  at  an  inn  by  the  road-side,  and  Steller, 
who  remained  in  the  sledge  waiting  for  their  return,  fell  asleep,  and  was 
frozen  to  death. 

He  lies  buried  near  the  town  of  Tjumen,  and  no  monument  apprises  the 
naturalist,  whom  the  love  of  knowledge  may  lead  into  the  Siberian  wilds,  that 
his  unfortunate  predecessor  was  thus  basely  requited  after  years  of  exertion 
in  the  interests  of  science. 
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CHAPTETl  XXia 

KAMCHATKA. 

Climate — Fertility.— Luxuriant  Vecetatlon.— Fish.— ScB■Hn^^—KJlmch»lkBn  Bird -tslthow.— The  B«y 
of  Arntsclia. — PcIropRj'losk. — Tbc  KHmuhutkanv. — Tlicir  pliyaical  and  maml  Qualiliea. — Tlia  fH- 
liltaria  Sarrann, — Tho  Mucluimor. — Bears. — Dc^. 

THE  peninsula  of  Kamcliatka,  tliougli  numbering  no  more  than  6000  or  7000 
inhabitants,  on  a  surface  equalling  Great  Britain  in  extent,  has  so  many 
oatural  reHOurcea  that  it  could  easily  maintain  a  far  greater  number.  The  cli- 
mate is  much  more  temperate  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  interior  of  Siberia, 
being  neither  so  excessively  cold  in  winter,  noi  so  iuteneely  hot  in  summer ; 
Mid  though  the  late  and  early  night-frosts,  with  the  frequent  fogs  and  rams, 
prevent  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  humid  air  produces  a  very  luxuriant  herba- 
ceous vegetation.  Not  only  along  the  banks  ot  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  in  the 
forest  glades,  the  grass  grows  to  a  height  of  more  than  twelve  feet,  and  many 
of  the  Compositic  andUmbelliferED  attain  a  size  so  colossal  thai  \.\ie Ileraclium 
d'ilce  and  the  Senecio  cantmbifoUus  not  seldom  overtop  the  rider  on  horseback. 
The  pasture-grounds  are  so  excellent  that  the  grass  can  generally  be  cut  thrice 
during  the  short  summer,  and  tlius  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  land  afFordn 
the  winter  supply  for  all  the  cattle  of  a  hamlet.  Though  the  cold  winds  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  trees  along  the  coast,  the  more  inland  mountain  slopes  and 
valleys  are  clothed  with  woods  richly  stocked  with  sables  and  sqairrels. 
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No  country  in  the  world  has  a  greater  abundance  of  excellent  fisheries.  In 
tpring  the  salmon  ascend  the  rivers  in  such  amnzing  numbers,  that  on  plunging 
a  dart  into  the  stream  one  is  almost  sure  to  strike  a  fish ;  and  Steller  affirms 
that  the  bears  and  dogs  of  Kamchatka  catch  on  the  banks  more  fish  with  their 
paws  and  mouths  than  man  in  other  countries,  with  all  his  cunning  devices  of 
net  or  angle.  As  the  various  birds  of  passage  do  not  all  wander  at  the  same 
time  to  the  north,  so  also  the  various  kinds  of  fishes  migrate,  some  sooner, 
others  later,  and  consequently  profusion  reigns  during  the  whole  of  the  summer, 
Ermann  was  astonished  at  this  incalculable  abundance  of  the  Kamchatkan  riv- 
ers, for  in  one  of  them,  when  the  water  was  only  six  inches  deep,  he  saw  multi- 
tades  of  Chaekos  {Slagocephalua)  as  long  as  his  arm  partly  stranded  on  the 
banks,  partly  still  endeavoring  to  ascend  the  shallow  stream.  As  the  waters 
contain  such  an  incredible  multitude  of  fishes,  we  can  not  wonder  that  the 
rocky  coasts  of  the  peninsula  swarm  with  sea-fowl,  whose  breeding  and  roosting 
places  are  as  densely  peopled  as  any  others  in  the  world.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Avatscha  Bay  lies  a  remarkable  labyrinth  of  rocks,  separated  from  each  other 
by  narrow  channels  of  water,  like  the  intricate  streets  of  an  old-fashioned  city. 
The  flood  has  everywhere  scooped  out  picturesque  cavities  and  passages  in 
these  stupendous  masses  of  stone,  and  the  slightest  wind  causes  the  waves  to 
beat  with  terrific  violence  against  their  feet.  Every  ledge,  platform,  and  pro- 
jection, every  niche,  hollow,  and  crevice  is  peopled  with  sea-birds  of  strange 
and  various  forms.  In  the  capture  of  these  birds  the  Kamchatkans  display  an 
intrepidity  equal  to  that  of  the  islanders  of  St.  Hilda  or  Feroe,  and  trust  solely 
to  their  astonishing  agility  in  climbing.  Barefooted,  without  ropes  or  any 
other  assistance,  they  venture  down  the  steepest  declivities,  which  are  frequent- 
ly only  accessible  from  the  top,  as  the  foaming  breakers  cut  off  all  access  from 
below.  The  left  arm  clasps  a  basket,  which  they  fill  with  eggs  as  they  advance, 
while  the  right  hand  grasps  a  short  stick  with  an  iron  hook  to  drag  the  birds 
from  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  When  a  bird  is  caught,  a  dexterous  grip  wrings 
its  neck,  and  it  is  then  attached  to  the  girdle  of  the  fowler.  In  tin's  manner  an 
expert  climber  will  kill  in  one  day  from  seventy  to  eighty  birds,  and  gather 
above  a  hundred  eggs. 

Thus  the  population  of  Kamchatka  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  riches 
of  its  pastures  and  waters.  Its  scanty  inhabitants  are  moreover  concentrated 
on  a  few  spots  along  the  chief  rivers  and  bays,  so  that  almost  the  whole  penin- 
suLi  is  nothing  but  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

Before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Russians  it  had  at  least  twenty 
times  its  present  population,  but  the  cruelty  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  ravages  of 
the  small-pox  caused  it  to  melt  away  almost  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Cuba  or  Hayti 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  At  that  time  the  sable  and  the  sea-otter 
were  considered  of  far  greater  importance  than  man ;  and  unfortunately  Rus- 
sia has  too  many  deserts  to  people,  before  she  can  think  of  repairing  past  er- 
rors and  sparing  inhabitants  for  this  remotest  comer  of  her  vast  Asiatic  em- 
pire. 

As  the  peninsula  is  too  distant  from  the  highways  of  the  world  to  attract 
the  tide  of  emigration,  it  is  also  seldom  visited  by  travellers.    The  few  straa- 
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gers,  however,  who  have  sailed  along  the  coasts,  or  made  excursions  into  the  in* 
terior  of  the  country,  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  boldness  of  its  rocky  prom< 
ontories,  the  magnificence  of  its  bays  and  mountains,  and  only  regret  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  an  Arctic  winter  veils  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape  under  mists  and  snow. 

Throughout  its  whole  length  Kamchatka  is  traversed  by  an  Alpine  chain 
rising  in  some  of  its  peaks  to  a  height  of  14,000  or  16,500  feet,  and  numbering 
no  less  than  28  active  volcanoes  along  with  many  others  whose  fires  are  extinct. 
A  land  thus  undermined  with  subterranean  fires  must  be  possessed  of  many 
mineral  riches,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  seeking  for  them  or  put* 
ting  them  to  use. 

Owing  to  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate  and  the  quantities  of  rain  at- 
tracted by  the  mountains,  Kamchatka  abounds  in  springs.  In  the  lowlsnds 
they  gush  forth  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  it  very  difiicult  to  travel  any  dis- 
tance on  foot  or  horseback,  even  in  winter,  as  they  prevent  the  rivers  from 
freezing.  No  doubt  many  a  mineral  spring — cold,  tepid,  or  warm — ^that  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  German  spa,  here  fiows  unnoticed  into  the  sea. 

Kamchatka  has  many  excellent  harbors,  and  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Arttsdia 
would  alone  be  able  to  afford  room  to  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  Its  steep 
rocky  shores  are  almost  everywhere  clothed  with  a  species  of  beedi  {Seiula 
JEh^manni)^  intermingled  with  luxuriant  grasses  and  herbs,  and  the  higher  deques 
are  generally  covered  with  a  dense  underwood  of  evergreens  and  shrubs  of  de- 
ciduous foliage,  whose  changes  of  color  in  autumn  tinge  the  landscape  with  yd* 
low,  red,  and  brown  tints.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Bay  of  Avatscha  is  the 
prospect  of  the  distant  mountains,  forming  a  splendid  panorama  of  fantastic 
peaks  and  volcanic  cones,  among  which  the  Strdoahnaja  Sopka  towers  pre-emi- 
nent to  the  height  of  14,000  feet.  Close  to  this  giant,  but  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  coast,  rises  the  active  volcano  of  Avatscha,  which  frequently  covers  the 
whole  country  with  ashes. 

The  vast  Bay  of  Avatscha  forms  several  minor  creeks :  among  others  the  ha- 
ven of  St,  Peter  and  Paul,  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world,  where 
the  Russians  have  established  the  scat  of  their  government  in  the  small  town  of 
Petropavlosk,  which  hardly  numbers  500  inhabitants,  but  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  from  the  unsuccessful  attack  ot  the  English  and  French  forces  in  1854. 

Mr.  Knox  thus  describes  Petropavlosk :  "  To  make  a  counterfeit  Petro- 
pavlosk, take  a  log  village  in  the  backwoods  of  a  western  stat-e  in  America, 
and  place  it  near  a  little  harbor,  where  the  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  water. 
Arrange  most  of  the  houses  along  a  single  unpaved  street,  and  drop  the  rest  in 
a  higgledy-piggledy  fashion  on  the  sloping  hillside.  All  buildings  must  be  but 
one  story  high,  and  those  of  the  poorer  sort  thatched  with  grass.  The  better 
class  may  have  iron  or  board  roofs  painted  for  preservation.  The  houses  of  the 
ofiicials  and  the  foreign  merchants  may  be  commodious,  and  built  of  hewn  tim- 
ber, but  the  doors  of  all  must  be  low,  and  heavily  constructed,  to  exclude  the 
winter  cold.  Every  dwelling  must  contain  a  brick  stove  that  presents  a  side  to 
each  of  two  or  three  rooms.  In  winter  this  stove  will  maintain  a  temperature 
of  about  68  degrees  in  all  the  rooms  it  is  intended  to  warm." 
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Besides  some  Jakat  immigranta,  the  chief  stock  of  the  scanty  population  of 
the  country  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  Kamchatkans,  who,  in 
apite  of  frequent  intermarriages  with  their  conquerors  the  Cossacks,  have  still 
retained  many  of  their  ancient  manners.  They  are  of  a  small  stature,  but  broad- 
•honldered,  their  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  their  jaws  uncommonly  broad  and 
projecting,  their  noses  small,  their  lips  very  full,  their  hair  black.  The  color  of 
the  men  is  dark  brown,  or  sometimes  yellow ;  the  women  have  fairer  complex- 
ions, vhich  they  endeavor  to  preserve  by  means  of  bears'  guts,  stuck  upon  their 
faces  in  spring  with  fresh  lime,  so  as  not  to  be  burned  by  the  sun.  They  also 
punt  their  cheeks  with  a  sea-weed,  which,  when  rubbed  upon  them  with  fat, 
gives  them  a  beautiful  red  color. 

The  Kamchatkans  are  a  remarkably  healthy  race.    Many  of  them  attain  an 

age  <d  seveDty  or  eighty  years,  and  are  able  to  walk  and  to  work  until  their 
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death.  Their  hair  seldom  tarns  gray  before  their  sixtieth  year,  and  even  the 
oldest  men  have  a  firm  and  elastic  step.  The  weight  of  their  body  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Jakuts,  thoagh  the  latter  live  on  milk  and  flesh,  while  fish  is 
the  almost  exclusive  food  of  the  Kamchatkans.  The  round  tubercles  of  the 
Fritillaria  sarrana,  a  species  of  lily  with  a  dark  purple  flower,  likewise  play 
an  important  part  in  their  diet,  and  serve  them  instead  of  bread  and  meal 
''  If  the  fruits  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,"  says  Eittlitz — who  has  seen  both  plants 
in  the  places  of  their  growth — *'  are  pre-eminent  among  all  others,  as  affording 
man  a  perfect  substitute  for  bread,  the  roots  of  the  San*ana,  which  are  very 
similar  in  taste,  rank  perhaps  immediately  after  them.  The  collecting  of  these 
tubers  in  the  meadows  is  an  important  summer  occupation  of  the  women,  and 
one  which  is  rather  troublesome,  as  the  plant  never  grows  gregariously,  so  that 
each  root  has  to  be  sought  and  dug  out  separately  with  a  knife.  Fortunately 
the  wonderful  activity  of  the  Siberian  field-vole  facilitates  the  labor  of  gather- 
ing the  tubers.  These  remarkable  animals  burrow  extensive  winter  nests,  with 
five  or  six  store-houses,  which  they  fill  with  various  roots,  but  chiefly  with  those 
of  the  Sarrana.  To  find  these  subterranean  treasures,  the  Kamchatkans  use 
sticks  with  iron  points,  which  they  strike  into  the  earth.  The  contents  of  three 
of  these  nests  are  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry  on  his  back.  A  species  of  fun- 
gus, called  muchamor,  affords  a  favorite  stimulant.  It  is  dried  and  eaten  raw. 
Besides  its  exhilarating  effects,  it  is  said  to  produce,  like  the  Peruvian  Coca,  a 
remarkable  increase  of  strength,  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time. 

Fishing  and  iiunting  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  Kamchatkans,  for  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  profit  in  any  degree  worth  mentioning  by  the  luxuriance  of 
their  meadow-lands.  They  pay  their  taxes  and  purchase  their  foreign  luxuries 
— meal  and  tea,  tobacco  and  brandy — with  furs.  The  chase  of  the  costly  sea- 
otter  (which  from  excessive  persecution  had  at  one  time  almost  become  extinct) 
has  latterly  improved.  Besides  the  fur  animals,  they  also  hunt  the  reindeer,  the 
argali,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear,  whose  skins  supply  them  with  clothing. 

Bears  abound  in  Kamchatka,  as  they  find  a  never-failing  supply  of  fishes 
and  berries,  and  Ermann  assures  us  that  they  would  long  since  have  extirpated 
the  inhabitants,  if  (most  probably  on  account  of  the  plenty  in  which  they  live) 
they  were  not  of  a  more  gentle  disposition  than  any  others  in  the  world.  In 
spring  they  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  to  levy 
their  tribute  on  the  migratory  troops  of  the  fishes,  frequently  eating  only  the 
heads.  Toward  autumn  they  follow  the  fishes  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
as  they  ascend  the  streams. 

The  most  valuable  domestic  animal  in  Kamchatka  is  the  dog,  who  has  the 
usual  characters  of  the  Esquimaux  race.  He  lives  exclusively  on  fish,  which  he 
catches  very  dexterously.  From  spring  to  autumn  he  is  allowed  to  roam  at  lib- 
erty, no  one  troubling  himself  about  him ;  but  in  October,  every  proprietor  col- 
lects his  dogs,  binds  them  to  a  post,  and  lets  them  fast  for  a  time,  so  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  superfluous  fat,  and  to  render  them  more  fit  for  ruDning. 
During  the  winter  they  are  fed  with  dried  fish  every  morning  and  evetung,  but 
while  travelling  they  get  nothing  to  eat,  even  though  they  run  for  hours.  Their 
•tre&gth  is  wonderful    Grenerally  no  more  than  five  of  them  are  hamewed  to  a 


dcftgc,  and  will  drag  with  ensc  tlirco  full-^on-n  pcrftoni?,  and  sixty  poandi^ 
weight  of  Ingg^e.  When  lightly  laden,  sach  a  sledge  will  travel  from  30  to 
40  verats  in  a  day  over  bad  roads  and  throngh  the  deep  snow ;  on  even  roads, 
from  80  to  140.  The  horse  can  never  be  used  for  sledging,  on  occonnt  of  the 
deep  snow,  into  which  it  would  sink,  and  of  the  numerous  riven  and  aoarces, 
vhich  are  eitlier  never  frozen,  or  merely  covered  with  a  tliin  sheet  of  ice,  un- 
able to  bear  the  weight  of  so  large  an  animaL 


Tra%-elling  with  dogs  is,  however,  both  dangerous  and  difficult  Instead  of 
Uie  whip,  the  Kamchatltans  use  a  crooked  ntick  witli  iron  rings,  which,  by 
their  jingling,  give  the  leader  of  the  team  the  necessary  signals.  'When  the 
dogs  do  not  sufficiently  exert  themselvea,  the  stick  is  cast  among  them  to  roiiM 
tbem  to  greater  speed ;  but  then'  the  traveller  mnst  be  dexteroui  «noi^  t* 
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pick  it  up  agdn  while  the  sledge  shoots  along.  During  a  snoir-fltorm  the  dog* 
keep  thoir  maeter  warm,  and  will  lie  quietly  D«ar  him  for  hours,  so  that  he  hat 
merely  to  prevent  the  snow  from  covering  him  too  deeply  and  suffocating  him. 
The  dogs  are  also  excellent  weather  prophets,  for  when,  while  resting,  tliey  dig 
holes  in  the  enow,  a  storm  may  with  certainty  be  exjtected. 

The  sledgc^ogs  are  trained  to  their  future  service  at  a  very  early  period. 
Soon  after  birth  tliey  aro  placed  with  their  mother  in  a  deep  pit,  so  as  to  see 
neither  man  nor  beast,  and,  after  having  been  weaned,  they  are  again  condemn- 
ed to  solitary  confiDement  in  a  pit.  After  six  months  they  arc  attached  to  a 
sledge  viiii  other  older  dogs,  and,  being  extremely  shy,  they  run  as  fast  as 
tliey  can.    On  returning  home,  they  are  again  coufitied  in  their  pit,  where  they 


remain  nntil  they  are  perfectly  trained,  and  able  to  perform  a  long  journey. 
Then,  but  not  before,  they  are  allowed  their  summer  liberty.  This  severe  edu- 
cation completely  sours  their  temper,  and  they  constantly  remain  gloomy,  shy, 
quarrelsome,  and  suspicious. 

To  return  to  the  Knmchatkans :  travellers  praise  their  good-nature,  their 
hospitality,  and  their  natural  wit  Of  a  sanguine  disposition,  tliey  are  happy 
and  content  in  their  poverty,  and  have  no  cares  for  the  morrow.  Being  ex- 
tremely indolent,  they  never  work  unless  when  compelled.  They  readily  adopt 
strange  manners,  and  no  doubt  education  might  produce  valuable  rcsvlts  in  so 
pliable  and  sharp-witted  a  race.  Unfortunately  the  Russians  and  Cossacks 
wh»  have  settled  among  them  do  not  afford  them  the  best  examples.    They 
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have  long  since  been  converted  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  it  is  supposed  that  bap- 
tism has  not  fully  effaced  all  traces  of  Shamanism.  Fonnerly  they  had  many 
gods,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Kutka,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  But  far 
from  honoring  Kutka,  they  continually  ridiculed  him,  and  made  him  the  con- 
stant butt  of  their  satire.  Eutka,  however,  had  a  wife,  Chachy,  who  was  en- 
dowed with  all  the  intelligence  in  which  her  spouse  was  supposed  to  be  defi- 
cient^ and  who,  as  is  the  case  in  many  mortal  housekeepings,  was  constantly  ex- 
erting her  ingenuity  in  repairing  the  blunders  of  her  lord  and  master. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  TCHUKTCHL 


n*  Lwid  or  tha  TchnktetiL— Tbair  lodapnidaDt  Spirit  and  commFRid  GnUrpriM.— Fwpctnat  Hipn- 
Uoni— Th«  Ftir  of  O«trownoje.— 7T*lt  In  ■  Tchuktch  Polog— Race)-— Tcbuklch  Bayaderes.— Tha 
Taanrgk,  or  ReindMr  TchiiktchL— The  Oakilon,  or  Sedentary  Tcliuktcbi.— Thair  Mode  of  Ufa, 

AT  the  extreme  north-eaatcrn  point  of  Aeia,  bounded  by  the  Polar  Ocean 
on  one  side  and  the  Sea  of  Bering  ou  the  other,  lies  the  land  of  the 
Tchuktchi.  The  few  travellers  who  have  ever  visited  that  bleak  promontory 
describe  it  as  one  of  the  dreariettt  regions  of  the  earth.  The  climate  is  dread- 
fully eold,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  country  confined  between  icy  seas.  Before 
July  20th  there  is  no  appearance  of  summer,  and  winter  already  seta  in  about 
August  20th.  The  lower  grounds  shelving  to  the  north  are  intersected  with 
numerous  streams,  which,  however,  enjoy  their  liberty  but  a  short  time  of  the 
year ;  the  valleys  are  mostly  swampy  and  filled  with  small  lakes  or  ponds ; 
while  on  the  bleak  hill-slopes  the  Vaccininm  and  the  dwarf  birch  or  willow 
sparingly  vegetate  under  a  carpet  of  mosses  and  lichens.  The  eastern,  north- 
eastern, and  partly  also  the  southern  coastn  aboimd  with  walruses,  Bea-lions, 
and  seals,  while  the  reindeer,  the  argall,  the  wolf,  and  the  Arctic  fox  occnpy 
the  land.  During  the  short  summer,  geese,  swans,  ducks,  and  wading-birda 
frequent  the  marshy  grounds ;  but  in  winter  the  snow-owl  and  the  raven  alone 
remain,  and  constantly  follow  the  path  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants.  In  this 
desolate  nook  of  tlie  Old  World  lives  the  only  aboriginal  people  of  North  Asia 
which  has  known  how  to  m.iintain  its  liberty  to  the  present  day,  and  which, 
proud  of  its  independence,  looks  down  with  sovereign  contempt  npon  its  re- 
lations, the  KorjalcB,  who,  without  offering  any  resistance,  have  yielded  to  the 
aotfaority  of  Russia. 
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The  rolers  of  Siberia  have  indeed  coafined  the  Tchnktchi  within  DSrrow 
limits,  bat  here  at  least  they  obey  no  foreign  rater,  and  wander,  unmolested 
by  the  stranger,  vlth  Uieir  numerous  reindeer  herds,  over  the  naked  tundras. 
A  natural  distrnst  of  their  powerful  neighbors  has  rendered  them  long  unwil- 
ling to  enter  into  any  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Ruseians,  and  to  meet 
them  at  the  fair  of  Ostrownoje,  a  small  town,  situated  not  far  from  their  fron- 
tiers, on  a  small  island  of  the  Aniuj,  in  68°  N.  lat. 

This  remotest  trading-place  of  the  Old  World  is  not  so  unimportant  as 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  sterile  nature  of  the  country,  for  tlie  Tclmktchi 
are  not  satisfied,  like  the  indolent  Lappa  or  Samoledes,  with  the  produce  of 
their  reindeer  herds,  but  strive  to  increase  their  enjoyments  or  their  property 
by  an  active  trade.  From  the  East  Cape  of  Asia,  where,  crossing  Bering's 
Straits  in  boats  covered  with  skins,  they  barter  furs  and  walrus-teeth  from  the 
natives  of  America,  the  Tchuktchi  come  with  their  goods  and  tents  drawn  on 


iledges  to  the  fair  of  Ostrownoje.  Other  sledges  laden  with  lichens,  the  food 
of  the  reindeer,  follow  in  their  train,  as  in  their  wanderings,  however  circuitous, 
they  not  seldom  pass  through  regions  so  stony  and  desert  as  not  even  to  afford 
these  frugal  animals  the  slightest  repast.  Thus  regulating  their  movements 
by  the  wants  of  their  herds,  they  require  five  or  six  months  for  a  journey 
which,  in  a  direct  line,  would  not  be  much  longer  than  a  thousand  vcrala,  and 
are  almost  constantly  wandering  from  place  to  place,  though,  as  they  always 
oarry  their  dwellings  along  with  them,  they  at  the  same  time  never  leave  home. 
One  of  these  snul-like  caravans  generally  consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  families,  and 
one  fair  is  scarcely  at  an  end  when  they  set  off  to  make  their  arrangements  for 
the  nexL 

Tobacco  is  the  primum  mobile  of  the  trade  which  centres  in  Ostrownoje. 
Ilieir  pipes  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  larger  at  the  stem  than  the  bowl,  which 
holds  a  very  small  quantity  of  tobacco.  In  smoking,  they  swallow  the  fumes 
of  the  tobacco,  and  often,  after  six  or  eight  whifEs,  fall  back  completely  intoxi- 
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CBted  for  tlie  time,  ^e  desire  to  procure  a  iew  of  its  narcotio  leaves  indncM 
the  American  Eaqniroanx,  from  the  Icy  Cape  to  Bristol  Bay,  to  send  their  prod- 
uce from  hand  to  haocl  as  far  aa  Uiu  Gwosdev  Islands  in  Bering's  Straits, 
where  it  is  bartered  for  the  tobacco  of  the  Tchuktchi,  and  these  again  prind' 
pally  resort  to  the  fair  of  Ostrownoje  to  purchase  tobacco  from  the  Rusuana. 
Generally  the  Tcbuktcfai  receive  from  the  Americans  as  many  skina  for  half  a 
poud,  or  eighteen  pouuds,  of  tobacco-leaves  as  they  afterwards  sell  to  the  Ru- 
■ians  for  two  poods  of  tobacco  of  the  same  quality.  These  cost  the  Russian 
merchant  about  160  roubles  at  the  very  utmost,  while  the  skins  which  he  obtains 
in  barter  are  worth  at  least  200  at  Jakutsk,  and  are  more  than  doubb  that  sum 
at  St  Petersbui^. 

The  furs  of  the  Tchuktchi  principally  consist  of  black  and  silver-gray  foxes, 
atone-foxca,  gluttons,  lynxes,  otters,  beavers,  and  a  fine  species  of  marten  which 
docs  not  occur  in  Siberia,  and  approaches  the  sable  in  value.  They  also  bring 
to  the  fair  bear-skins,  walrus-thongs  and  teeth,  sledge-runners  of  whale-ribs,  and 
ready-made  clothes  of  reindeer  skin.  The  American  furs  are  generally  packed 
in  sacks  of  seal  skin,  which  are  made  in  an  ingenious  manner  by  extracting  the 
bones  and  flesh  through  a  small  opening  made  in  the  abdomen. 

The  Russian  traders  on  their  part  bring  to  the  fair,  besides  tobacco,  iron- 
ware— particularly  kettles  and  knives — for  the  Tchuktchi,  and  tea,  sugar,  and 
various  stuffs  for  their  countrymen  who  have  settled  along  the  Kolyma. 

But  Ostrownoje  attracts  not  only  Tchuktchi  and  RuHsians ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Siberian  tribes  from  a  vast  circuit  of  1000  or  1500  vcrsts — Juka- 
hires,  I^mutes,  Tungiisi,  Tschuwanzi,  Koriaks  —  also  come  flocking  in  their 
■ledges,  drawn  partly  by  dogs,  partly  by  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  bartering 
their  commodities  against  the  goods  of  the  Tchuktchi.  Fancy  this  barbaroni 
assembly  meeting  every  year  during  the  intense  cold  and  short  days  of  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  Picture  to  yourself  the  fantastic  illumination  of  their  red 
watch-fires  blazing  under  the  starrj-  firmament,  or  mingling  their  ruddy  glare 
with  the  Aurora  flickering  through  the  skies,  and  add  to  the  strange  sight  the 
hollow  sound  of  the  Shaman's  drum,  and  the  howling  of  several  hundreds  of 
hungry  dogs,  and  you  will  surely  confess  that  no  fair  has  a  more  original  char- 
acter than  that  of  Ostrownoje.  A  government  commissary,  assisted  by  sonw 
Cossacks,  superintends  the  fair,  and  receives  the  iuconsidentble  taarket-tax 
which  the  Tchuktchi  pay  to  the  Emperor. 
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All  preUminarieB  hftving  been  arranged^  the  orthodox  Russians  repair  to 
the  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  solemn  mass,  after  which,  the  hoisting 
of  a  flag  on  the  tower  of  the  ostrog  announces  the  opening  of  the  market 
At  this  welcome  sign,  the  Tchuktchi,  completely  armed  with  spears,  bows,  and 
arrows,  advance  with  their  sledges,  and  form  a  wide  semicircle  round  the 
fort,  while  the  Russians,  and  the  other  visitors  of  the  fair,  ranged  opposite  to 
them,  await  in  breathless  silence  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  whicli  is  to  begin  the 
active  business  of  the  day.  At  the  very  first  sound,  each  trader,  grotesquely 
laden  with  packages  of  tobacco,  kettles,  knives,  or  whatever  else  he  supposes 
best  able  to  supply  some  want,  or  to  strike  some  fancy  of  the  Tchuktcbi,  rush- 
es as  fast  as  he  can  towards  the  sledges,  and  in  the  jumble  not  seldom  knocks 
down  a  competitor,  or  is  himself  stretched  at  full  length  on  tlie  snow.  But, 
unmindful  of  the  loss  of  cap  and  gloves,  which  he  does  not  give  himself  time 
to  pick  up,  he  starts  afresh,  to  make  up  for  the  delay  by  redoubled  activity. 
Before  he  reaches  the  first  Tchuktch,  his  eloquence  breaks  forth  in  an  inter- 
minable flow,  and  in  a  strange  jargon  of  Russian,  Tchuktch,  and  Jakute,  he 
praises  the  excellence  of  his  tobacco  or  the  solidity  of  his  kettles.  The  imper- 
turbable gravity  of  the  Tchuktch  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  greedy 
eagerness  of  the  Russian  trader ;  without  replying  to  his  harangue,  ho  merely 
shakes  his  head  if  the  other  offers  him  too  little  for  his  goods,  and  never  for 
an  instant  loses  his  self-possession :  while  the  Russian,  in  his  hurr}*,  not  sel- 
dom hands  over  two  pouds  of  tobacco  for  one,  or  pockets  a  red  fox  instead  of 
a  black  one.  Although  the  Tchuktch  have  no  scales  with  them,  it  is  not  easy 
to  deceive  them  in  the  weight,  for  they  know  exactly  by  the  feeling  of  tlio 
hand  whether  a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  wanting  to  the  poud.  Tlie  whole  fair 
seldom  lasts  longer  than  three  days,  and  Ostrownoje,  which  must  have  but  .very 
few  stationary  inhabitants  indeed  (as  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  statistical  ac- 
counts, which  cite  towns  of  seventeen  souls),  is  soon  after  abandoned  for  many 
months  to  its  ultra-Siberian  solitude. 

But  before  we  allow  the  Tchuktchi  to  retire  to  their  deserts,  we  may  learn 
something  more  of  their  habits  by  accompanying  Mr.  Matiuschkin — ^WrangclFs 
companion-— on  a  visit  to  the  ladies  of  one  of  their  first  chiefs.  **  We  enter  the 
outer  tent,  or  *  namct,'  consisting  of  tanned  reindeer  skins  supported  on  a  slen- 
der frame-work.  An  opening  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke,  and  a  kettle  in 
the  centre,  announce  that  antechamber  and  kitchen  are  here  harmoniously  blend- 
ed into  one.  But  where  are  the  inmates  ?  Most  probably  in  that  large  sack 
made  of  the  finest  skins  of  reindeer  calves,  which  occupies,  near  the  kettle,  the 
centre  of  the  'namet.'  To  penetrate  into  this  ^  sanctum  sanctorum'  of  th« 
Tchuktch  household,  we  raise  the  loose  flap  which  serves  as  a  door,  creep  on  all 
fours  through  the  opening,  cautiously  re-fasten  the  flap  by  tucking  it  under  the 
floor-skin,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  reception  or  withdrawing  room — the  *  polog.* 
A  snug  box  no  doubt  for  a  cold  climate,  but  rather  low,  as  we  can  not  stand  up- 
right in  it,  and  not  quite  so  well  ventilated  as  a  sanitary  commissioner  would 
approve  of,  as  it  has  positively  no  opening  for  light  or  air.  A  suffocating 
smoke  meets  us  on  entering,  we  rub  our  eyes,  and  when  they  have  at  length  got 
accustomed  to  the  biting  atmosphere,  we  perceive,  by  the  gloomy  Ught  of  a 
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train-oil  lamp,  the  worthy  family  squatting  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  almott 
complete  nudity.  Without  being  in  the  least  embarrassed,  Madame  Letltt  and 
her  daughter  receive  us  in  their  primitive  costume :  but  to  show  us  that  the 
Tchuktchi  know  how  to  receive  company,  and  to  do  honor  to  their  guests,  they 
immediately  insert  strings  of  glass  beads  in  their  greasy  hair.  Their  hospital!* 
ty  equals  their  ])olitencss ;  for,  instead  of  a  cold  reception,  a  hot  dish  of  boiled 
reindcer-iicsh,  copiously  irrigated  with  rancid  train-oil  by  the  experienced  hand 
of  the  mistress  of  the  household,  is  soon  after  smoking  before  us.  Unfortunate- 
ly our  effeminate  taste  is  not  up  to  the  hatU  goUt  of  her  culinary  art,  and  while 
Mr.  LoUtt  does  ample  justice  to  the  artistic  talent  of  his  spouse,  by  rapidly  bolt- 
ing down  pieces  as  large  as  a  fist,  we  are  hardly  able  to  swallow  a  morseU* 

During  his  visit  at  Ostrownoje,  Matiuschkin  had  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  sports  of  the  Tchuktchi,  the  chieftain,  Makomol, 
having  set  out  prizes  for  a  race.  These  consisted  of  a  valuable  silver  fox,  a 
flrst-rate  beaver  skin,  and  two  fine  walrus-teeth.  Nothing  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  fleetness  of  the  reindeer  or  the  dexterity  of  their  drivers; 
and  the  agility  displayed  in  the  foot-race  by  the  Tchuktchi,  running  at  full 
speed,  in  their  heavy  winter  dresses,  over  a  distance  of  fifteen  versts,  gives  a 
high  idea  of  their  muscular  powers.  After  the  races,  the  spectators  are  treated 
to  ti  grand  choregraphic  display.  The  Arctic  bayaderes,  muffled  from  head 
to  foot  in  their  stiff  skin  garments,  form  a  narrow  circle,  slowly  moving  their 
feet  backward  and  forward,  and  fiercely  gesticulating  with  their  hands,  whilst 
their  faces  are  distorted  into  a  thousand  horrible  grimaces.  Tlie  singing  that 
accompanies  the  ballet  has  no  doubt  its  charm  for  native  ears,  but  to  strangers 
it  seems  no  better  than  a  kind  of  grunt.  The  representation  is  closed  by  three 
first-rate  artistes  executing  a  particularly  favorite  dance.  The  faces  of  their 
countrymen  express  the  same  intense  admiration  with  which  a  European  dilet- 
tante follows  the  graceful  pirouettes  of  a  Taglioni,  while  the  Russian  guests 
see  only  three  greasy  monsters  alternately  rushing  towards  each  other  and 
starting  back,  until  at  length  they  stop  from  sheer  exhaustion.  As  a  token  of 
their  satisfaction,  the  Russians  regale  the  fair  pei-formers  with  a  cup  of  brandy 
and  a  roll  of  tobacco,  and  both  parties  take  leave  of  each  other  with  mutual 
protestations  of  satisfaction  and  friendship. 

Though  most  of  the  Reindeer  or  nomadic  Tchuktchi  have  been  baptized,  yet 
Wrangell  supposes  the  ceremony  to  have  been  a  mere  financial  speculation  on 
their  part,  and  is  convinced  that  the  power  of  the  Shamans  is  still  as  great  as 
ever.  An  epidemic  had  carried  off  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  also  whole 
herds  of  reindeer.  In  vain  the  Shamans  had  recourse  to  their  usual  conjura- 
tions, the  plague  continued.  They  consulted  together,  and  directed  that  one  of 
their  most  respected  chiefs,  named  Kotschen,  must  be  sacrificed,  to  appease  the 
irritated  spirits.  Kotschen  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  sentence,  but  none 
could  be  found  to  execute  it,  until  his  own  son,  prevailed  on  by  his  father's  ex- 
hortations, and  terrified  by  his  threatened  curse,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  heart, 
and  gave  his  body  to  the  Shamans. 

Polygamy  is  general  among  the  Tchuktchi,  and  they  change  their  wives  as 
often  as  they  please.    Still,  though  the  women  are  certainly  slaves,  they  are  at 
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lowed  more  inflaenoe,  and  are  subjected  to  less  labor  than  among  many  sav* 
ages.  Among  other  heathenish  and  detestable  customs,  is  that  of  killing  ail 
deformed  children,  and  all  old  people  as  soon  as  they  become  unfit  for  the 
hardships  and  fatigues  of  a  nomad  life.  Two  years  before  Wrangell's.  arri- 
val at  Kolyma  there  was  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  richest 
chiefs.  Waletka's  father  became  infirm  and  tired  of  life,  and  was  put  to  death 
at  his  own  express  desire  by  some  of  his  nearest  relations. 

Besides  the  wandering,  or  Reindeer  Tchuktchi,  who  call  themselves  Tennygk, 
there  are  others,  dwelling  in  fixed  habitations  along  the  borders  of  the  sea  at 
Bering's  Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  who  differ  considerably  from  the 
former  in  appearance  and  language.  These  Onkilon,  or  stationary  Tchuktchi, 
belong  to  the  wide-spread  Esquimaux  family,  and,  like  most  of  their  race,  sub- 
sist by  hunting  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  the  seal.  They  live  in  a  state  of 
abject  dependence  on  the  nomad  Tchuktchi,  and  are  poor,  like  all  fishermen, 
while  some  of  the  Tennygk  chieftains  possess  several  thousands  of  I'eindeer, 
and  are  continually  adding  to  their  wealth  by  trade.  Of  course  there  is  an 
active  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  two;  the  Onkilon  furnishing 
thongs  of  walrus  hide,  walrus-teeth,  train-oil,  etc.,  and  receiving  reindeer  skins, 
or  ready-made  clothes  of  the  same  material,  in  return. 

They  live  in  small  settlements  or  villages  spread  along  the  coast ;  their  huts, 
raised  on  frame-works  of  whale-rib  and  covered  with  skins,  resemble  a  large 
irregular  cone  reposing  on  its  side,  with  the  apex  directed  to  the  north,  and 
the  base  shelving  abruptly  to  the  south.  Here  is  the  small  opening,  closed  by 
a  flap  of  loose  skin,  which  serves  as  a  door,  while  the  smoke  escapes  and  the 
light  enters  through  a  round  hole  in  the  roof.  At  the  farther  or  northern  end 
of  this  structure  is  a  second  low  square  tent,  covered  with  double  reindeer 
ikins,  the  polog,  which  in  winter  serves  both  as  the  dining  and  bed  room  of 
the  family. 

The  Onkilon  catch  seals  in  a  kind  of  net  made  of  leather  straps,  which  they 
spread  out  under  the  ice,  and  in  which  the  animal  entangles  itself  with  the 
head  or  flippers.  When  the  walrus,  which  is  particularly  abundant  about 
Koliutschin  Island,  creeps  on  shore,  they  steal  upon  it  unawares,  cut  off  its  re- 
treat, and  kill  it  with  their  spears.  Like  the  Esquimaux,  they  use  dogs  to  drag 
their  sledges. 

The  number  of  the  Tchuktchi  is  greater  than  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
•0  sterile  a  country.  According  to  the  Russian  missionaries,  there  were,  some 
years  back,  52  ulusses  or  villages  of  the  Onkilon,  with  1568  tents,  and  10,000 
inhabitants ;  and  Wrangell  tells  us  that  the  Tennygk  are  at  least  twice  as  nu- 
merous, so  that  the  entire  population  of  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchi  may  possi* 
hly  amount  to  30,000. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

BERING  SEA— THE  RUSSIAN  FUR  COMPANY— THE  ALEUTS. 

BerlDRSea.— Unnliulu.— The  Pribilow  Iilunds.— St.  Matthew. -SU  Uursnce.—Bcring't  Stniti.—Tb« 
— Theii 


"DERING  SEA  is  extremoly  interesting  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  as 
-*-*  the  temperature  of  its  coasts  and  islands  exhibits  bo  striking  a  contrast 
with  that  part  of  llie  Arctic  Ocean  whicli  extends  between  Greenland,  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Spitzbergcn,  and  affords  ua  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
benefits  we  owe  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to  the  mild  south-westerly  winds 
which  sweep  across  the  Atlantic  While  through  the  sea  between  Iceland 
and  Scotland,  a  part  of  the  warmth  generated  in  the  tropical  zone  penetrates 
by  means  of  marine  and  atrial  currents  as  far  as  Spitzbei^en  and  the  western 
coast  of  Nova  Zembl.i,thc  Sea  of  Bering  is  completely  deprived  of  this  advan- 
tage. The  long  chain  of  mountainous  islands  which  bounds  it  on  the  south 
serves  as  a  barrier  against  the  mild  influence  of  the  Pacific,  and  instead  of 
warm  streams  mixing  with  Its  waters,  many  considerable  rivers  and  deep  bays 
yearly  discharge  into  it  enormous  masses  of  ice.  Thus  as  soon  as  the  naviga- 
tor enters  Bering  Sea  he  perceives  at  once  a  considerable  fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture, and  finds  himself  suddenly  transferred  from  a  temperate  oceanic  region 
to  one  of  a  decidedly  Arctic  character.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  their  compara- 
tively southerly  position  {for  the  Straits  of  Bering  do  not  even  reach  the  Arc- 
tio  Circle,  and  the  Andrianow  Islands  are  ten  degrees  farther  to  the  south  thftn 
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the  FeroSs),  those  frigid  waters  are,  with  r^;ard  to  climate,  far  less  favorably 
Situated  than  the  seas  of  Spitzbergea 

The  same  gradual  differences  of  temperature  and  vegetation  which  we 
find  in  XJnalaska,  the  Pribilow  Islands,  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Straits  of  Be- 
ring, within  10^  of  latitude,  occur  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  Iceland,  Bear  Island, 
and  Spitzbergen  at  distances  of  almost  20° ;  so  that  in  the  Sea  of  Bering  the 
increase  of  cold  on  advancing  to  the  north  is  about  twice  as  rapid  as  in  the 
waters  between  North  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  this  inhospitable  sea,  shows  us  its  influence  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree, for  while  the  climate  of  the  northern  side  of  that  far-projecting  land- 
tongue  has  a  decidedly  Arctic  character,  its  southern  coasts  fronting  the  Pa- 
cific enjoy  a  temperate  climate.  The  mountain-chain  which,  rising  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  serves  as  the 
boundary  of  two  distinct  worlds,  for  while  the  northern  slopes  arc  bleak  and 
treeless  like  Iceland,  the  southern  shores  are  covered  from  the  water^s  edge 
with  magnificent  forests.  While  on  the  northern  side  the  walrus  extends  his 
excursions  down  to  66°  80'  N.  lat,  on  the  southern  exposure  the  humming- 
bird is  seen  to  flit  from  flower  to  flower  as  high  as  61°,  the  most  northerly 
point  it  is  known  to  attain. 

The  Feroe  Islands  (64°  N.  lat.)  have  undoubtedly  a  no  very  agreeable  cli- 
mate to  boast  of,  but  they  may  almost  be  said  to  enjoy  Italian  skies  when 
compared  with  Unalaska  (54°  N.  lat.),  the  best  known  of  the  Aleutian  chain. 

The  Scandinavian  archipelago  is  frequently  obscured  with  fogs,  but  here 
they  are  perpetual  from  April  to  the  middle  of  July.  From  this  time  till  the 
end  of  September  the  weather  improves,  as  then  the  southerly  winds  drive  the 
foggy  region  more  to  the  north,  and  enable  the  sun  to  shine  during  a  few  se- 
rene days  upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Unalaska.  But  soon  the  Polar  air-streams 
regain  the  supremacy,  and  a  dismal  veil  once  more  shrouds  the  melancholy  isl- 
and. Of  Sitka,  the  chief  town  of  Aliaska,  Mr.  "Wliympor  says  :  "  It  enjoys  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  about  the  most  rainy  place  in  the  workL  Rain 
ceases  only  when  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  snow."  Snow  generally  begins 
to  fall  early  in  October,  and  snow-storms  occur  to  the  very  end  of  May.  Tliore 
are  years  in  which  it  rains  continually  during  the  whole  winter.  In  the  Feroos 
Bome  service-trees  are  to  be  seen  twelve  feet  high  or  more,  while  nothing  like 
a  tree  ever  grew  in  Unalaska.  The  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the 
summer  and  winter,  which  in  the  Ferocs  is  confined  to  verv  narrow  limits,  is 
much  more  considerable  in  Unalaska,  though  here  also  the  moderating  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  makes  itself  felt.  Thus  in  summer  the  thermometer  rarely 
rises  above  66°,  but  on  the  other  hand  in  winter  it  still  more  rarely  falls  be- 
low -2°. 

Of  course  no  com  of  any  kind  can  possibly  ripen  in  a  climate  like  this,  but 
the  damp  and  cool  temperature  favors  the  growth  of  herbs.  In  the  moist  low- 
Unds  the  stunted  willow-bushes  are  stifled  by  the  luxuriant  grasses;  and  even 
on  the  hills,  the  vegetation,  which  is  of  a  decidedly  Alpine  character,  covers 
the  earth  up  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  while  several  social  plants,  such 
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u  the  lAipinuM  nootkeamis  and  the  Jihododendron  kamUtAadaUcam^iteonM 
these  digmal  regions  with  their  brilliant  color.  The  lively  green  of  the  mea^ 
ows  reminds  one  of  the  valley  of  Ureeren,  so  well  known  to  all  Alpine  tonrittiL 


'he  moBsis  an  1  iKlien**  bt_in  alreily  .it  Unalaska  to  assume  that  predomi- 
ance  m  tlie  Flora  which  characterizes  the  frigid  zone. 
A  few  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  which  extends  in  a  long 
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line  from  the  promontory  of  Aliaska  to  Kamchatka,  are  situated  the  Pribilow 
Islands,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  fur- 
trade,  the  former  as  the  chief  breeding-place  of  the  sea-bear,  the  latter  as  that 
of  the  sea-lion.  Chamisso  was  struck  with  their  wintry  aspect,  for  here  no 
sheltered  valleys  and  lowlands  promote,  as  at  Unalaska,  a  more  vigorous  veg- 
etation. The  rounded  backs  of  the  hills  and  the  scattered  rocks  are  covered 
with  black  and  gray  lichens ;  and  where  the  melting  snows  afford  a  sufficient 
moisture,  sphagnum,  mosses,  and  a  few  weeds  occupy  the  marshy  ground.  The 
frozen  earth  has  no  springs,  and  yet  these  desolate  islands  have  a  more  south- 
erly dtoation  than  the  Orkneys,  where  barley  grows  to  ripeness.  Before 
these  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Russians  they  had  been  for  ages  the  un- 
disturbed home  of  the  sea-birds  and  the  large  cetacean  seals.  Under  Russian 
superintendence,  some  Aleuts  have  now  been  settled  on  both  of  them.  The 
innumerable  herds  of  sea-lions,  which  cover  the  naked  shores  of  St.  George 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  present  a  strange  sight.  The  guillemots  have 
taken  possession  of  the  places  unoccupied  by  their  families  and  fly  fearlessly 
among  them,  or  nestle  in  the  crevices  of  the  wave-worn  rock-walls,  or  between 
the  large  boulders  which  form  a  bank  along  the  stmnd. 

Still  farther  to  the  north  lies  the  uninhabited  island  of  St.  Matthew  (62* 
N.  lat.).  A  settlement  was  once  attempted ;  but  as  the  animals  which  had 
been  reckoned  upon  for  the  winter  supply  of  food  departed,  the  unfortunate 
colonists  all  died  of  hunger. 

Fogs  are  so  frequent  about  the  island  of  St.  Laurence  that  navigators  have 
often  passed  close  by  it  (65°  N.  lat)  without  seeing  it.  Chamisso  was  sur- 
prised at  the  beauty  and  the  numbers  of  its  dwarfish  flowering  herbs,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  highlands  of  Switzerland,  while  the  neighboring  St. 
Laurence  Bay,  in  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchi,  was  the  image  of  wintry  desola- 
tion. In  July  the  lowlands  were  covered  with  snow-fields,  and  the  few  plants 
bore  the  Alpine  character  in  the  most  marked  degree.  Under  this  inclement 
eky,  the  mountains,  unprotected  by  vegetation,  rapidly  fall  into  decay.  Every 
winter  splits  the  rocks,  and  the  summer  torrents  carry  the  fragments  down  to 
their  feet.  Tlie  ground  is  everywhere  covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  unless 
where  the  sphagnum,  by  the  accumulation  of  its  decomposed  remains,  has 
formed  masses  of  peat  in  the  swampy  lowlands. 

On  sailing  through  Bering's  Straits,  the  traveller  may  see,  in  clear  weather, 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  On  both  sides  rise  high  mountains,  pre- 
cipitously from  the  water's  edge  in  Asia,  but  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
broad  alluvial  belt  on  the  American  side.  The  sea  is  deepest  on  the  Asiatic 
border,  where  the  current,  flowing  from  the  south  with  considerable  rapidity, 
has  also  the  greatest  force.  Here  also  whales  may  be  often  seen,  and  large 
her;l8  of  walruses. 

In  former  times  the  baidar  of  the  Esquimaux  was  the  only  boat  ever  seen 
in  the  straits,  and  since  Semen  Deshnew,  who  first  sailed  round  the  eastern 
point  of  Asia,  European  navigators  had  but  rarely  passed  them  to  explore  the 
leas  beyond ;  but  recently  this  remotest  part  of  the  world  has  become  tbt 
•ome  of  an  active  whale-fishery. 


Tlio  shoros  of  Bering  Sea  arc  naked  and  bloak,  and  the  numerous  volca- 
noes of  the  Aleutian  chain  pour  out  their  lava-Pti-eams  over  unknown  wiIdc^ 
neascB.  But  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  teeming  with  life.  Gigantic  algic,  such 
as  are  never  seen  in  llie  torrid  zone,  form,  round  the  rocky  coasts,  vast  sub- 
marine forests.  A  hoxt  of  fishex,  whales,  walruses,  and  seals,  fill  the  sea  and 
its  shores,  and  innumerable  Gea-hirda  occnpy  the  cliSs.  But  these  treasures 
of  the  ocean,  which  for  ages  funiishcd  the  Aleuts  and  other  wild  tribes  with 
the  means  of  existence,  have  also  been  the  cause  of  their  servitude.  Had  the 
sea-otter  not  existed,  tho  wild  childi-en  of  the  soil  might  possibly  still  be  in 
possesfion  of  their  ancient  fi-eed(nn ;  and  but  for  the  sea-bear  and  the  walrus, 
the  whale  and  the  seal,  the  banners  of  the  Czar  would  scarcely  have  met  the 
flag  of  England  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Aa  tho  whole  fur-trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  one  mighty  company,  thus  also  one  powerful  association  enjoys 
the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  eastt-rn  possession  of  Russia,  Tlie  regions  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Itussian  Fur  Company*  occupy  an  immense  space,  as 
they  conijirise  not  only  all  the  islands  of  Boring  Sea,  but  also  the  American 
coasts  down  to  55°  N.  lat.  Tlic  extreme  points  of  this  vast  territory  are  situ- 
ated at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  than  London  from  Tobolsk,  but  the 
importance  of  its  tnnle  beara  no  proportion  to  its  extent. 

Tlie  company,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1799,  under  the  Emperor 
Paul,  had,  in  1830,  thirty-six  hunting  settlements  on  its  own  territory  (the 
Kurile  Islands,  the  Aleutio  chain,  Aliaska,  Bristol  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Norton 
Sound,  etc.),  besides  a  chain  of  agencies  from  Ochotsk  to  St,  Petersburg,  Its 
chief  seat  i,*  New  Archangel,  on  Sitka,  one  of  the  many  islands  of  King 
George  III.'s  Archipelago,  first  accurately  explored  by  Vancouver.  The  mag- 
nificent Bay  of  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  which  the  small  town  is  aituatcd, 
greatly  resembles  a  Norwegian  Qord,  as  wo  hero  find  the  same  steep  rock- 

*  Since  Uit  TMr  [1867]  tha  Souian  Qoreininnit  hu  wld  har  American  femmdm»  to  tha  Unltad 
But«a,bat  aa  ttii  naCjat  known  hovfartha  intareaU  of  tha  Banian  Fw  Compaoj  ban  baan  allhctad 
by  tha  ebanta,  I  may  b«  alloirad  to  ipcak  of  bar  In  tha  praaant  tcnaa. 
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walls  bathing  their  precipitous  sides  in  the  emerald  waters,  and  clothed  with 
dense  pine  forests  wherever  a  tree  can  grow. 

A  number  of  islets  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  bay  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  furs  collected  by  the  company  are  chiefly  those  of  sea- 
bears,  sea-otters,  foxes,  beavers,  bears,  lynxes,  American  martens,  etc.,  and  are 
partly  furnished  by  the  subjects  of  its  own  territory  (Aleuts,  Kadjacks,  Ke- 
lialJEe8,Tchugatchi,Aliaskan8),who  are  compelled  to  hunt  on  its  account,  ^d 
partly  obtained  by  barter  from  the  independent  tribes  of  the  mainland,  or 
from  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company.  The  greater  part  is  sent  to  Ochotsk  or 
the  Amoor,  and  from  thence  through  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  rest  to  the 
Chinese  ports,  where  the  skins  of  the  young  sea-bear  always  find  a  ready 
market. 

Of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  which  inhabit  the  vast  territory  of  Russian 
America,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  the  Aleuts.  Less  fortunate 
than  their  independent  relatives,  the  Esquimaux  of  the  north — who  in  the 
midst  of  privations  maintain  an  imperturbable  gayety  of  temper — these  isl- 
anders have  been  effectually  spirit-broken  under  a  foreign  yoke.  In  1817 
the  cruel  treatment  of  their  masters  had  reduced  them  to  about  a  thousand ; 
since  that  time  their  number  has  somewhat  increased,  the  company  having  at 
length  discovered  that  man  is,  aflter  all,  the  most  valuable  production  of  a 
land,  and  that  if  depopulation  increased  still  further,  they  would  soon  have 
no  more  hunters  to  supply  them  with  furs. 

Every  Aleut  is  bound,  aflter  his  eighteenth  year,  to  serve  the  company 
three  years;  and  this  forced  labor-tax  docs  not  seem  at  first  sight  immode- 
rate, but  if  we  consider  that  the  islanders,  to  whom  every  foreign  article  is 
supplied  from  the  warehouses  of  the  company,  are  invariably  its  debtors,  we 
can  not  doubt  that  as  long  as  the  Aleut  is  able  to  hunt,  he  is  obliged  to  do  so 
for  the  wages  of  a  slave.  The  Bishop  Ivan  Weniaminow,  who  resided  ten 
years  at  Unalaska,  draws  a  picture  of  this  people  which  exhibits  evident 
marks  of  a  long  servitude.  They  never  quarrel  among  each  other,  and  their 
patience  is  exemplary.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
endure  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  they  never  show  excessive  joy ;  it  seems 
impossible  to  raise  their  feelings  to  the  pitch  of  delight.  Even  afler  a  long 
fast,  a  child  never  grasps  with  eagerness  the  proffered  morsel,  nor  does  it  on 
any  occasion  exhibit  the  mirth  so  natural  to  its  age. 

In  hunting  the  marine  animals,  the  Aleuts  exhibit  a  wonderful  skill  and  in- 
trepidity. To  catch  the  sea-otter,  they  assemble  in  April  or  May  at  an  ap- 
pointed spot,  in  their  light  skin  boats,  or  baidars,  and  choose  one  of  their  most 
respected  chiefs  for  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  which  generally  numbers 
from  fifly  to  a  hundred  boats.  Such  hunting-parties  are  annually  organized 
from  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Kadjack,  and  consequently  extend  their  operations 
over  a  line  of  3000  miles.  On  the  first  fine  day  the  expedition  sets  out  and 
proceeds  to  a  distance  of  about  forty  versts  from  the  coast,  when  the  baidars 
form  into  a  long  line,  leaving  an  interval  of  about  250  fathoms  from  boat  to 
boat,  as  &r  as  a  sea-otter  diving  out  of  the  water  can  be  seen,  so  that  a  row 
of  thirty  baidars  occupies  a  space  of  from  ten  to  twelve  versts.    When  the 
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Anned  with  lanoes  and  heavy  axes,  they  stealdiily  approabh  the  walnues^  nl 
haTing  di8{K>fled  their  ranks,  eaddenly  faD  upon  them  with  kmd  flhontiy  and  en- 
deavor  to  drive  them  from  the  sea,  taking  oare  that  none  of  them  eaoqpe  into 
tiie  water,  as  in  that  ease  the  rest  would  irresistibly  follow  and  ppeoipitate  the 
hnntsmen  along  with  them.  As  soon  as  the  walmses  have  been  driven  fu 
enongh  np  the  strand,  the  Aleuts  attack  them  with  their  knoe%  striking  at 
them  in  places  where  the  hide  is  not  so  thick,  and  then  pressing  with  all  their 
might  against  the  spear,  to  render  the  wound  deep  and  deadly.  Hie  sLanj^terr 
ed  animals  tumble  one  over  the  other  and  form  large  heaps,  whilst  the  hunts* 
men,  uttering  furious  shouts  and  intoxicated  with  carnage,  wade  through  the 
bloody  mire,  lliey  then  cleave  the  jaws  and  extract  the  tusks,  which  are  the 
chief  objects  of  the  daughter  of  several  thousand  walruses,  since  neither  thdr 
flesh  nor  their  fat  is  made  use  of  in  the  colony.  The  carcasses  are  left  on  the 
shore  to  be  washed  away  by  the  spring  tides,  which  soon  efface  the  mark  of  the 
massacre,  and  in  the  following  year  the  inexhaustible  north  sends  new  victims 
to  the  coast. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  ^  Overland  Journey  round  the  World,**  relates 
that  the  bales  of  fur  sent  to  Kiachta  are  covered  with  walrus  hide ;  it  is  th^ 
made  to  protect  the  tea-chests  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow,  and  after  all 
these  wanderings,  the  far-travelled  skin  returns  again  to  New  Archangel,  where, 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  stamped  with  the  company^s  mark,  it  serves  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange. 

The  skin  of  the  sea-lion  {Otaria  SUtteri)  has  but  little  value  in  the  fur- 
trade,  as  its  hair  is  short  and  coarse,  but  in  many  other  respects  the  unwieldy 
animal  is  of  considerable  use  to  the  Aleut.  Its  hide  serves  to  cover  his  bai* 
dar ;  with  the  entrails  he  makes  his  water-tight  kamleika,  a  wide,  long  shirt 
which  he  puts  on  over  his  dress  to  protect  himself  against  the  rain  or  the 
spray ;  the  thick  webs  of  its  flippers  furnish  excellent  soles  for  his  boots,  and 
the  bristles  of  its  lip  figure  as  ornaments  in  his  head-dress. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


hrduM  of  Aluka  by  tbe  United  SUtaa.— Tha  Biutlur  Amolcu  Talcgnph  Sehwne.— Wbjimurt 
TVip  np  the  Yukon.— Dogi.— Tbe  Stan.— Extempore  Witer-fllUr. — Snow-ehoea.— The  FroieD  Yr 
ken.~Under^nKind  Houies.— Ufe  U  Nulalo.— Cold  Weatber.— Aaroimi.— Appraecli  of  SumnMT. 
— Bce&klDg-ap  of  the  lGe._Fart  Tukan.— Fun.— Deeceat  of  the  Ynkon.— Tiloe  U  Good^— Antle 
and  Tropicil  Lth.— Hooee-bunting,- Deer.camli.— Lip  OnuUMnt*.— CuMte — Panr-pDit  CoBta. 
— Ths  EMiaiu  iDdluii.—The  Aleote— Telaa  of  AleakA. 

IN'  1867  the  Russian  GoTemment  sold  to  the  United  States  all  of  its  posaefr 
■ions  in  America,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  600,000  square  miles,  eqoal 
in  extent  to  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  stretching  from  64°  40'  north 
latitude  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  "Die  sum  paid  was  about  seven  and  a  quarter 
milliona  of  dollars.  In  this  purchase  is  included  Mount  St.  Ellas,  the  higheat 
peak  in  Xorth  America,  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  1B,000  feet,  and  one  of 
the  loftiest  single  peaks  on  the  globe.  The  real  value  of  this  new  acqiusition 
waa  quite  unknown  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  In  the  southern  part,  and  on  tbe 
islands,  there  is  considerable  vegetation  and  forests  of  large  trees ;  and  it  is 
•aid  that  there  ia  some  mineral  wealth.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
is  essentially  Arctic.  It  now  bears  the  designation  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
so  abbreviation  of  Aliaska,  the  name  of  the  peninsula  stretching  into  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

little  information  has  as  yet  been  gtdned  of  this  region.  The  most  impor- 
tant ia  the  result  of  a  journey  np  the  River  Yukon,  performed  in  1866  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Whymper,  an  artist  connected  with  the  Telegraph  Expedildon.  This 
td^raph  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  oa- 
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bles  laid  directly  across  the  Atlantic  woald  fail,  and  that  telegraphic  communioa* 
tions  between  London  and  New  York  must  be  mainly  by  land.  The  proposed 
line,  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  to  which  point  it  was  already  con- 
structed, should  bend  around  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsch,  thence  run  east- 
ward and  northward  through  Kamchatka  to  the  63d  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, then  cross  the  narrow  Strait  of  Bering,  and  run  southward  through  what 
was  then  Russian  America,  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  Ore- 
gon, to  San  Francisco ;  thence  across  the  American  continent  to  New  York. 
A  dispatch  from  London  to  New  York  by  this  route  w^ould  travel  something 
more  than  25,000  miles,  while  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  across  the  Atlantic 
was  about  3000  miles.  Tlic  company  undertaking  this  enterprise  had  survey- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  the  distance,  and  expended  some  millions  of  dollars, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Atlantic  cable  was  a  success,  and  the  work  was 
abandoned. 

In  the  mean  while  Mr.  Whymper  undertook  a  trip  up  the  great  River  Yu- 
kon. This  is  essentially  an  Arctic  river,  though  its  mouth  is  far  southward  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  probably  the  greatest  of  tlie  Arctic  rivers,  and  in  length 
and  volume  of  water  is  exceeded  by  not  more  than  six  rivers  of  the  globe. 

Tlie  party  of  which  Mr.  Whymper  was  one  consisted  of  six  Europeans  and 
three  Indians.  In  October,  1865,  they  started  from  Unalachleet,  on  Norton 
Sound.  A  trip  of  200  miles  would  bring  them  to  Nulato,  a  Russian  trading- 
post  '700  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  here  runs  almost  parallel 
with  the  coast. 

Tliey  were  to  travel  on  foot  over  frozen  rivers  and  through  deep  snow.  To 
convey  their  supplies  they  had  four  sledges,  each  drawn  by  five  dogs.  Such  a 
team  will  draw  about  350  pounds.  The  dogs  of  this  region  are  not  of  a  good 
class.  Mr.  Whymper  thinks  they  have  in  them  quite  as  much  of  the  wolf  as  of 
the  dog.  Their  usual  food  is  fish ;  their  regular  daily  allowance  in  winter  is  a 
dried  salmon  a  day :  in  summer  they  are  expected  to  fish  for  themselves.  They 
will,  however,  eat  almost  any  thing,  and,  if  they  can  get  enough,  will  grow  fat 
upon  it.  They  even  took  kindly  to  beans,  provided  they  were  boiled  soft — a 
thing  which  Kane  could  never  induce  his  Esquimaux  dogs  to  undertake. 

They  set  out  on  the  27th  of  October  at  11  o'clock — that  is,  just  after  sun- 
rise— the  thermometer  standing  at  SO""  below  freezing-point.  Their  trip  was 
begun  a  little  too  early,  for  the  deep  snow  had  not  become  packed  hard,  and  a 
bit  of  thaw  would  transform  it  into  slush ;  and  the  streams  which  they  had  to 
cross  were  not  all  frozen  over.  Fortunately,  they  had  a  light  skin  boat,  which 
not  only  stood  them  in  good  stead  now,  but  served  them  afterwards  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  winter  travel.  Whenever  they  came  to  a  frozen 
stream,  the  Indians  would  break  a  hole  through  the  ice  to  get  a  draught  of 
water.  They  always  filled  up  the  hole  with  loose  snow,  through  which  they 
sucked  the  water.  This  they  said  was  to  filter  out  the  little  red  worms  with 
which  they  said  the  water  was  infested. 

The  travellers  wore  snow-shoes ;  the  use  of  which,  although  indispensable  in 
going  over  the  soft  snow,  is  very  fatiguing,  obliging  the  wearers  to  lift  a  dozen 
pounds  of  snow  at  every  step.    Sometimes  they  had  to  break  a  path  for  the 


■ledge*.  The  meo  vould  go  on  ahead  for  a  space,  then  return  tud  start  on 
BguD,  thus  traversing  the  distance  three  times.  Often  they  could  Dot  accomr 
pliflh  more  thou  ten  miles  a  day. 


At  noon  on  the  11th  of  November,  a  fortnight  after  starting,  they  caught 
in  the  distance  a  glimpse  of  a  faint  bluish  streak,  varying  the  white  moaotoay 
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of  the  scene.  This  they  knew  marked  the  coarse  of  the  great  rfver  towards 
which  they  were  tending.  Pushing  eagerly  on,  at  sunset  they  broke  out  of  the 
woods,  shot  down  a  steep  bank,  and  stood  on  an  immense  plain  of  snow-coTerei 
ice.  It  was  the  Yukon,  frozen  solidly  over  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  except 
that  here  and  there  was  a  faint  streak  of  open  water.  From  bank  to  bank  the 
distance  was  more  than  a  mile,  and  this  they  afterwards  found  was  the  normil 
breadth  of  the  river  for  seven  hundred  miles  below,  and  a  thousand  miles  above. 
Not  unf  requently  it  spread  out  into  broad  lagoons  four  or  five  miles  wide.  The 
Yukon  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  globe.  In  length  and  volume  of  water 
it  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Amazon,  the  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  the  Plata.  It 
exceeds  the  Nile,  the  Gkmges,  the  Volga,  the  Amoor,  and  has  affluents  to  which 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone  are  but  brooks.  It  rises  far  within  the  British  Posses- 
sions, and  its  head-waters  ahnost  interlock  with  those  of  the  Mackenzie,  which 
empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  portage  of  only  eighty  miles  intervenes  be- 
tween these  rivers  at  points  where  each  is  navigable  for  boats  forty  feet  long, 
and  drawing  two  feet  of  water.  Over  this  portage  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
transport  upon  men's  backs  the  goods  for  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  Up- 
per Yukon.  Mr.  Whymper  thinks  that  a  flat-bottomed  stem-wheel  steamer, 
like  those  used  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  could  ascend  the  Yukon  for  eighteen 
hundred  miles,  and  tap  the  whole  fur-bearing  region.  But  as  the  river  is  frozen 
solid  for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  steamer  could  hardly  make  more 
than  one  trip  a  year. 

The  travellers  stopped  two  days  at  the  Indian  winter  village  of  Coltog.  The 
houses  were  built  mainly  under-ground.  First,  a  little  shanty  is  put  up,  under 
which  a  hole  like  a  well  is  dug ;  thence  a  branch  like  a  sewer  runs  some  yards, 
along  which  one  must  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  reach  the  proper  dwelling, 
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which  is  a  square  hole  in  the  earth,  over  which  is  raised  a  low  dome-shaped 
roof,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  which  is  built  di- 
rectly underneath.  When  the  fire  gets  low  the  smoke-hole  is  covered  with  a 
skin,  which  keeps  in  not  only  the  heat  but  the  manifold  scents  engendered  by 
the  crowded  occupancy.  The  slight  heat  from  below  makes  the  roof  a  favorite 
trysting-placo  for  the  dogs,  and  every  now  and  then  one  comes  tumbling  down 
through  the  smoke-hole  upon  the  fire  below,  adding  the  odor  of  singed  hair  to 
those  arising  from  stale  fish,  old  skin  garments,  and  other  unnamable  abomina* 
tions.  Coltog  is  a  rather  favorable  sample  of  an  Indian  winter  village  in  Alaska. 
From  Coltog  the  travellers  proceeded  up  the  river  two  days'  journey  to  Nu« 
lato,  the  most  northern  and  most  inland  of  the  Russian  Company's  fur-poatit 


tandB  in  Ifttitnde  66°,  and  longitnde  158°,  apon  a  lerd  slip  of  land  tioimded 
two  sides  by  the  great  river  and  one  of  its  main  branches.  Notwithiitaiid- 
the  high  latitnde,  trees  of  oonsidemble  size  grow  there,  and  darlag  the  brief 
imer  the  grass  is  loxariant,  and  berries  aboond.  The  post  is  a  little  fortress, 
rounded  by  a  picket,  which  is  closed  at  night  to  exclude  the  Indians,  who 
ip  sronnd  in  large  numbers.  The  hoose  appropriated  to  the  travellers  was 
It  of  logs,  forming  one  side  at  the  little  square.  The  windows  were  of  seal- 
instead  of  glus;  and  as  there  is  during  the  winter  only  two  or  three  hours 
Uylight,  the  li^t  was  never  any  of  the  best.  By  caulking  the  floor  with 
IS,  and  carpeting  it  with  skins,  the  miuu  room  was  kept  comfortably  warm, 
ept  near  the  floor.  If  one  hung  a  damp  garment  from  tlie  rafters  it  would 
on  at  the  top,  while  frozen  stifE  at  the  bottom.  The  temperature  at  the 
t  was  Bometimes  8S%  while  near  tbe  floor  it  was  4°,  Water  for  daily  use 
I  hauled  OQ  a  sledge  from  the  river.  To  get  at  it,  they  were  obliged  to 
ak  through  solid  ice  four  feet  thick.  Nevertheless,  the  Indians  contrive  to 
di  immense  quantities  of  fish  by  constructiug  a  weir  of  wicket-work,  and 
ping  holes  open  in  the  ice. 
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Winter  fairly  set  in  soon  after  the  party  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Nulato. 
the  2d  of  November  tho  thermometer  indicated  the  moderate  temperature  of 
ibove  zero.  It  suddenly  fell  to  20°  bolow  stero,  and  kept  on  steadily  falling 
il  the  5th  of  December,  when  it  sunk  to  58°  below  zero,  that  is,  ninety  do- 
as  below  the  freezing-point  of  w.ttur.  This  was  the  col(le§t  day,  but  there 
■e  during  December  and  January  eleven  days  when  the  thermometer  annk 
tw  the  freezing-point  of  mcrcurj-.  It  is  to  bo  note<l  that  after  a  certain 
it  the  human  system  seems  to  take  littJo  additional  note  of  tho  temperature 
indicated  by  tho  thermometer.  When  the  mercury  froze,  72°  below  the 
long-point  of  water,  it  diil  not  seem  very  cold,  provided  there  was  no  wind ; 
le  one  day  when  the  thermometer  was  44°  higher,  we  find  this  note :  "  A 
th  wind  blew,  and  made  us  feel  the  cold  very  decidedly.  It  is  wonderful 
'  Marching  the  wind  is  in  this  northern  climate ;  each  little  seam,  slit,  or 
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tear  in  yoor  fur  or  woollen  clothing  makes  you  Kware  of  its  exiBtenoe,  md 
ooe'i  nose,  ears,  and  angles  generally  are  the  special  sufferers,"  One  day  when 
the  thermometer  stood  at  10°,  an  expedition  started  off  for  the  coast :  and  ohm 
when  it  was  at  32°,  a  hslf-dad  Indian  came  to  the  post  with  his  child,  no  better 


dad,  bringing  Borae  game ;  be  did  not  seem  to  th  nk  the  day  remarkably  cold. 
The  shortest  day  of  the  winter  was  December  21  when  the  sun  was  an  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  above  the  horizon. 

Daring  the  winter  Mr.  Wbymper  made  many  capital  sketches  out-of-doors, 
while  the  temperature  was  sixty  degrees  below  freezing-point.    Among  theu 


ig  a  remarkable  anrora  borealis  on  the  21  at  of  December.    It  was  not  the  oon- 
notiooal  arch,  bnt  a  graceful,  undulating,  erer-changbg  snake  of  pal^  electrio 


tight ;  evanescent  colore,  pale  as  those  of  a  lunar  rwiibow,  ever  and  again  flit- 
ting through  it,  and  long  streamers  and  scintillations  moving  upward  to  the 
bright  stars,  which  shone  disUootly  through  its  haz^  ethereal  form.    The  night 
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was  beautifnlly  calm  and  clear;  cold,  bat  not  intensely  so,  the  thermotnetcr 
standing  at  + 1 6''. 

So  passed  the  long  winter  months.  Early  in  April  there  came  signs  of  sum- 
mer— for  in  the  Arctic  regions  there  is  properly  no  spring  or  autumn.  On  the 
9th  flies  made  their  appearance.  'Next  day  the  willows  were  seen  budding. 
But  for  another  fortnight  the  weather  was  variable.  On  the  28th  the  first 
goose  put  in  his  appearance.  But  for  another  fortnight  the  ice  in  the  river  re- 
mained unbroken.  The  first  sign  of  breaking  up  was  on  the  12th  of  May. 
That  day  mosquitoes  showed  themselves.  Next  day  came  swallows  and  wild 
geese  in  abundance.  Still  another  fortnight,  daring  which  a  steady  stream  of 
broken  ice  came  down,  bearing  with  it  whole  trees  torn  up  from  the  banks. 
On  the  24th  of  May  the  river  was  tolerably  dear  of  ice. 

The  Russians  had  already  got  ready  for  a  trading-excursion  up  the  Yukon 
to  an  Indian  trading-place  240  miles  above,  the  farthest  point  ever  visited  by 
them.  They  had  a  huge  skin  boat,  fitted  with  mast  and  sail,  manned  by  eight 
men,  carrying,  besides  men  and  provisions,  two  tons  of  goods.  The  Americans 
went  with  them,  though  meaning  to  go  far  beyond.  They  had  their  own  little 
boat,  laden  with  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  of  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  river 
was  still  full  of  ice  and  drift-wood.  A  large  tree  would  sometimes  pass  under 
the  bow  of  the  Russian  boat,  and  fairly  lift  it  out  of  the  water.  These  skin 
boats  seem  to  be  the  best  of  all  for  this  kind  of  navigation.  They  give  way 
without  harm  to  a  blow  which  would  break  through  a  bark  canoe. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  the  rapidity  with  which  summer  comes  on  in 
these  regions.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  river  was  yet  full  of  ice.  Ten  days 
after  they  had  to  lie  by  during  the  noontide  heat,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
80°  in  the  shade. 

The  Americans  reached  Fort  Yukon  on  the  9th  of  June,  having,  in  twenty- 
nine  days,  rowed  and  tracked  six  hundred  miles.  A  few  weeks  later,  with  the 
current  in  their  favor,  they  descended  the  same  space  in  seven  days.  Fort  Yu- 
kon lies  a  little  within  what  was  formerly  Russian  America,  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  paid  a  small  sum  for  the  privilege  of  its  occupancy.  Here  the 
Americans  remained  a  month,  being  hospitably  entertained.  The  fort  had 
quite  a  civilized  look.  There  were  freshly-plastered  walls,  glazed  windows, 
open  fireplaces,  magazines,  store  -  houses,  and  a  great  fur-room.  Camped 
around  were  Indians  of  many  tribes,  locally  designated  as  "  Foolish  Folks," 
"  Wood  Folks,"  "  Birch-bark  Folks,"  "  Rat  Folks,"  «  Hill  Folks,"  and  the  like. 
Some  wore  their  native  costumes ;  others  were  tricked  out  in  the  odds  and 
ends  of  civilized  attire.  The  fur-room  was  a  rare  sight.  From  the  beams 
hung  marten-skins  by  the  thousand,  while  the  cheaper  sorts  were  lying  in  huge 
heaps  on  the  floor.  Skins  arc  here  the  regular  currency.  The  beaver  is  the 
unit,  estimated  at  about  half  a  dollar.  Two  martens  count  as  one  beaver,  and 
BO  on  bv  a  recognized  scale.  Fox-skins  are  numerous.  The  most  valuable  is 
that  of  the  black  fox,  worth  twenty  times  more  than  any  other.  There  is  a  story 
that  an  unlucky  employe  of  the  company  once  bought  the  skin  of  a  white  fox, 
which  the  Indian  seller  had  cunningly  dyed  black,  paying  for  it  more  pounds 
than  he  should  have  paid  shillings.    The  overplus  was  deducted  from  his  salary. 
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On  the  ath  of  July  the  travellers  started  on  their  retnm  joamey,  under  « 
salute  from  their  hospitable  hosts.  They  canoed  down  the  river  day  and  night, 
only  stopping  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  prepare  their  tea  and  cook  their  fish. 
It  waq  a  holiday  excursion,  the  current  sweeping  them  along  at  the  rata  of  foor 


miles  an  hour.  Onco,  by  aid  of  rowing,  they  made  forty-five  miles  in  seven 
hours.  They  followed  the  river  clear  to  its  mouth.  For  the  seven  hundred 
miles  below  Kulato,  near  where  they  had  struck  the  river  on  their  upward 
jonmey,  the  r^on  is  comparatively  poor.  It  lies  out  of  the  way  of  traders ; 
fish  are  plenty  and  cheap  enoagh.    Five  needles  were  considered  a  fair  prio« 
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for  t,  thirty-pound  salmon;  and,  says  Mr.  Whyraper,  "tobacco  went  farther 
than  we  had  ever  known  it  to  do  before."  On  the  2.')d  of  Joly  they  reached 
the  month  of  the  river,  whence  two  days'  sailing  np  the  coast  bronght  them  hi 
St.  Hichael's.    The  whole  voyage  of  1300  miles  between  Fort  Yakon  and  St 


IGchael's  had  taken  fifteen  and  a  half  dnys.  At  St.  Michael's  they  were  told 
that  the  telegraphic  enterprise  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  all  employed  in  it 
wore  to  return  to  California. 

The  resnlt  of  this  expedition  adds  coniiderably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
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i^ons.  It  coofirms  what  baa  been  toM  us  by  lUcbardson,  Kane,  HaD, 
her  Arctic  explorers  as  to  the  Baperabundanco  of  animal  life  eziating 
I  BeasoDB  in  the  northem  regions.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tropical 
tropical  countries  are  ahnost  bare  of  living  creatures.  Strain  and  bin 
idered  for  weeks  through  the  tliick  forests  of  Central  America,  never 
animal,  and  rarely  a  bird,  and  the  river  appeared  to  be  almost  destitute 
But  life  ftboDnda  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  rivers  »ivarm  with  fish 
■g^tig  to  be  caught.  The  Knmchatdales  have  reindeer  by  tlie  thou- 
Tiymper  and  his  friends,  during  their  brief  stay  at  Nulato,  bought 
of  eight  handred  white  hares  with  which  to  cover  their  blankets ;  the 
lad  used  the  flesh  for  food.  Moose-meat,  varied  by  beaver,  is  the 
food  of  those  who  have  got  tired  of  salmon.  The  delicacies  are  a 
lofle  and  a  beaver's  tail.  So  abundant  are  the  moose  on  the  Yukon 
latiTes  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  waste  powder  and  shot  in  kill- 
When  an  Indian  in  his  canoe  comes  upon  a  moose  swimming  in 
,  be  gives  chase  until  the  creature  is  fatigued,  and  then  stabs  it  to  the 
h  his  knife.  Tbey  have  also  an  ingenious  way  of  corralling  deer, 
d  a  long  elliptical  inclosure  of  stakes  upon  a  trail  mode  by  the  deer, 
3acb  pair  of  stakes  is  a  slip-noosc.  A  herd  of  deer  is  driven  into  this 
inclosure;  they  try  to  run  out  b&- 
V|  tween  tlie  stakes,  get  caught  by  the 

'  nooses,  and  so  fall  a  ready  prey  to  the 

guns  of  the  hunters. 

The  native  population  of  Alaska 
is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  From 
the  southern  boumlary  up  to  Mount 
St.  Elias  and  on  the  islands  live  the 
Koloschians,  estimated  at  20,000. 
Tliey  are  of  middling  stature,  of 
copper-colored  complexion,  with  round 
faces,  thick  lips,  and  black  hair.  Tlie 
men  wear  various  ornaments  in  their 
ears  and  noses ;  the  women,  when 
young,  insert  a  piece  of  ivory  in  a  slit 
made  in  the  nnder  lip,  increasing  it  in 
size  from  year  to  year,  until  at  last  the 
ornament  gets  to  be  four  inches  wide, 
projecting  six  inches  from  the  side  of 
the  face.  The  baidars  or  canoes  of 
chians  are  dug  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  will  carry  from  twelve  to 
jns.  They  are  nsualty  propelled  by  paddles,  though  upon  long  voy- 
are  rigged  with  two  or  more  masts  and  sails  of  matting  or  canvas, 
'.  indeed  all  of  the  tribcn,  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  deposit  their 
a  an  oblong  box  raised  upon  posts,  with  the  canoe  and  other  pot- 
f  the  deceased  over  the  box. 
lorthward  of  the  Koloschians  come  the  Kenaians,  vbo  itretch  almoit 
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BcrosB  the  coutinent  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Those  living  upon  the  Yukon  call  them 
Co-yakons,  that  is,  People  oJ  the  Great  River, "  Yukon  "  in  their  language  rig- 
nifying  river.    Thej  are  much  feared  by  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  have  often 


given  no  little  trouble  to  their  Rossion  maatere.    Many  of  these  vwr  a  bone 
onuunent  stuck  through  the  septum  of  the  uose. 


He  Aleuts,  who  inhabit  tho  Alcntian  Inlands  are,  to  a  conBiderablc  extent,  of 
mixed  blood,  Rueaian  and  Kaloschian.  They  bave  advanced  in  civilization  far 
beyond  any  other  of  the  Gaqaimanx  race.  Not  a  few  of  them  havu  received  a 
fair  education,  onA  among  the  prieota  of  the  Greek  Church  there  are  not  a  few 
who  go  through  the  service  of  the  church  Id  the  Greek  language,  with  a  full 
nnderstanding  of  the  words  of  the  service. 

Quite  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  is  purely  Arctic,  and  is 
not  only  uninhabited  but  uninhabitable.  The  other  tenth  in  now  sparsely  in- 
habited, and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  population  will  ever  be 
greatly  beyond  its  present  namber.  Except  in  special  oases,  the  possible  popu- 
lation of  a  oonntry  is  measured  by  its  agricultural  capacity.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Alaska,  tho  best  acoounte  ae  yet  accessible 
•how  that  at  St.  Michael's  lettuce,  parsnips,  and  turnips  can  be  nused  by  sowing 
them  in  beds.  At  Fort  Yukon  potatoes  not  much  larger  than  cherries  can  bo 
raised.  At  Sitka  potatoes  will  grow  a  little  laiger.  On  some  of  the  islands 
the  inhabitants  can  even  venture  upon  barley.  The  forent-trces,  which  flourish 
in  isolated  parts,  will  soon  be  exhausted,  as  far  as  any  profitable  use  of  them  is 
•oncemed.  Fish  and  furs  constitute  almost  the  sole  value  of  Alaska.  The 
fisheries  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The  furs  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  capture  of  fur-bearing 
■mmals  ia  the  breeding  season. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

Their  wide  Extension. — Climate  of  th«  Regiont  tiiay  inhabit. — Their  physictl  Appearance.— Their 
Dreas.— Snow  Huts.— The  Kayak,  or  the  Baidar. — Hunting  Apparatus  and  Weapons. — Enmitj  be- 
tween the  Esquimaux  and  the  Bed  Indian.— Tha  *^  Bloody  Falls. "— Chaao  of  the  Beindeer.—BM- 
catchin^;.— Whale-han  ting.— Varioos  Stratagems  employed  to  catch  theSeaL— The  "  Keep^Luttiik.* 
— Bear-hunting. —  Walrus- hunting. —  Awaklok  and  liyonk. — The  Eaqaimaox  Dog. — Games  aad 
Sports. — Angekolu. —  Moral  Character. —  Self-4^iance.— >Intelligenoa.— Iliglink. — Commercial  la^ 
gemess  of  the  Esquimaux. — ^Their  Voracity. — Seasons  of  Distress. 

OF  all  the  uncivilized  nations  of  the  globe  none  range  over  a  wider  space 
than  the  Esquimaux,  whose  various  tribes  extend  from  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  over  all  the  coasts  of  Arctic  America,  to  the  Aleutic  chain  and  the  ex- 
treme north-eastern  point  of  Asia.  Many  are  independent,  others  subject  to 
the  Russian,  Danish,  or  British  rule.  In  Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound  thoj 
accost  the  whale-fisher;  they  meet  him  in  the  Icy  Sea  beyond  Bering's  Struts; 
and  while  their  most  southerly  tribes  dwell  as  low  as  the  latitude  of  Vienna, 
others  sojourn  as  high  as  the  80th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  probably 
roam  even  still  higher  on  the  still  undiscovered  coasts  beyond — a  nearness  to 
the  pole  no  other  race  is  known  to  reach. 

The  old  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Greenland  expressed  their  dislike  for  them 
in  the  contemptuous  name  of  Skraelingers  (screamers  or  wretches) ;  the  seamen 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships,  who  trade  annually  with  the  natives  of  Northern  Lab- 
rador and  the  Savage  Islands,  have  long  called  them  "  Seymos "  or  "  Suoke- 
mos,"  names  evidently  derived  from  the  cries  of  "  Seymo,"  or  "  Teymo,"  with 
which  they  greet  the  arrival  of  the  ships ;  they  speak  of  themselves  simply  as 
"  Inuit,"  or  men. 

With  few  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  they  inhabit  lies  beyond 
the  extremcst  limits  of  forest  growth,  in  the  most  desolate  and  inhospitable 
countries  of  the  globe.  The  rough  winds  of  the  Polar  Sea  almost  perpetually 
blow  over  their  bleak  domains,  and  thus  only  a  few  plants  of  the  hardest  na- 
ture—lichens and  mosses,  grasses,  saxifragas,  and  willows — are  able  to  subsist 
there,  and  to  afford  a  scanty  supply  of  food  to  a  few  land  animals  and  birds. 
Ill  indeed  would  it  fare  with  the  Esquimaux,  if  they  were  reduced  to  live  upon 
the  niggardly  produce  of  the  soil ;  but  the  sea,  with  its  cetaceans  and  fishes, 
amply  provides  for  their  wants.  Thus  they  are  never  found  at  any  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  ocean,  and  they  line  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Arctic  seas  without  ever  visiting  the  interior. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  a  race  whose  eastern  branches  have  for  sev- 
eral centuries  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Danes  and  English,  while  in  the 
extreme  west  it  has  long  been  forced  to  submit  to  Russian  tyranny,  and  whose 
central  and  northern  tribes  rarely  come  into  contact  with  EuropeanSi  must 
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show  some  variety  in  its  manners  and  mode  of  Ufe,  and  that  the  same  descrip* 
tion  is  not  applicable  in  all  points  to  the  disciples  of  the  Moravian  brothers  in 
Labrador  or  Greenland,  to  the  Greek-Catholic  Aleuts,  and  to  the  far  more  nn- 
merous  heathen  Esquimaux  of  continental  America,  or  of  the  vast  archipelago 
beyond  its  northern  shores.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  carious  to  observe 
how  exactly,  amidst  all  diversity  of  time  and  place,  these  people  have  preserved 
unaltered  their  habits  and  manners.  The  broad,  flat  face,  widest  just  below  the 
eyes,  the  forehead  generally  narrow  and  tapering  upward ;  the  eyes  narrow  and 
more  or  less  oblique ;  all  indicate  a  Mongol  or  Tartar  type,  differing  greatly 
from  the  features  of  the  conterminous  Red  Indian  tribes.  Their  complexion, 
when  relieved  from  smoke  and  dirt,  also  approaches  more  nearly  to  white  than 
that  of  their  copper-colored  neighbors.  Most  of  the  men  are  rather  under  the 
medium  English  size,  but  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  dwarfish  race.  Thus 
Simpson  saw  in  Camden  Bay  three  Esquimaux  who  measured  from  five  feet 
ten  inches  to  six  feet ;  and  among  the  natives  of  Smith  Strait,  Kane,  a  rather 
short  man,  met  with  one  a  foot  taller  than  himself.  The  females,  however,  are 
all  comparatively  short.  The  Esquimaux  are  all  remarkably  broad-shouldered, 
and  though  their  muscles  are  not  so  firm  as  those  of  the  European  seamen,  yet 
they  surpass  in  bodily  strength  all  the  other  natives  of  America.  In  both  sexes 
the  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  small  and  well-formed.  From  exercise  in 
hunting  the  seal  and  walrus,  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  back  are  much  devel- 
oped in  the  men,  who  are  moreover  powerful  wrestlers.  When  young,  the  Es- 
quimaux looks  cheerful  and  good-humored,  and  the  females  exhibit,  when  laugh- 
ing, a  set  of  very  white  teeth.  Could  they  be  induced  to  wash  their  faces, 
many  of  these  savage  beauties  would  be  found  to  possess  a  complexion  scarcely 
a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette ;  but  though  disinclined  to  ablu- 
tions, for  which  the  severity  of  their  climate  may  serve  as  an  excuse,  they  a^e 
far  from  neglecting  the  arts  of  the  toilette. 

Unlike  the  Hare  Indian  and  Dog-Rib  females,  in  whom  the  hard  rule  of  their 
lords  and  masters  has  obliterated  every  trace  of  female  vanity,  the  Esquimaux 
women  tastefully  plait  their  straight,  black,  and  glossy  hair ;  and  hence  we  may 
infer  that  greater  deference  is  paid  to  them  by  the  men.  They  also  generally 
tattoo  their  chin,  forehead,  and  cheeks,  not,  however,  as  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, with  elaborate  patterns,  but  with  a  few  simple  lines,  which  have  a  not  un* 
pleasing  effect. 

From  Bering's  Straits  eastward  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie,  the  males  pierce 
the  lower  lip  near  each  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  fill  the  apertures  with  labrets 
of  blue  or  green  quartz,  or  of  ivory  resembling  buttons.  Many  also  pierce  the 
leptuin  of  the  nose,  and  insert  a  dentaliuni  shell  or  ivory  needle.  Like  the  Red 
Indians,  they  are  fon<l  of  beads,  but  their  most  common  ornament  consists  in 
strings  of  teeth  of  the  fox,  wolf,  or  musk-ox — sometimes  many  hundreds  in 
number — which  are  either  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jacket,  or  fastened 
as  a  belt  round  the  waist. 

Their  dress  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  severity  of  their  climate.  With 
their  two  pair  of  breeches  made  of  reindeer  or  seal  skin,  the  outer  one  having 
the  hair  outside  and  the  inner  one  next  the  body,  and  their  two  jackets— ol 
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which  the  upper  one  is  prorided  with  a  great  hood — ^with  their  water-tight 
•ealnskin  hootSy  lined  with  the  downy  skins  of  birds,  and  their  enormous  gloveii 
they  bid  defiance  to  the  severest  cold,  and  even  in  the  hardest  weather  parBQe 
their  occupations  in  the  open  air  whenever  the  moon  is  in  the  sky,  or  during 
the  doubtful  meridian  twilight  The  women  are  perfect  in  the  art  of  making 
water-tight  shirts,  or  "  kamleikas,"  of  the  entrails  of  the  seal  or  walrus,  which 
in  summer  serve  to  replace  their  heavy  skin  jackets.  They  also  sew  their  booU 
BO  tight  that  not  the  slightest  wet  can  penetrate,  and  with  a  neatness  of  which 
the  best  shoemaker  in  Europe  might  be  proud.  The  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is 
much  alike,  the  outer  jacket  having  a  pointed  skirt  before  and  behind,  but  that 
of  the  females  is  a  little  longer.  The  women  also  wear  larger  hoods,  in  which 
they  carry  their  children ;  and  sometimes  (as  in  Labrador)  the  inner  boot  has 
in  front  a  long,  pointed  flap  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  Esquimaux  are  equally  expert  in  the  construction  of  their  huts.    As 
soon  as  the  lengthening  days  induce  the  tribes  about  Cape  Bathurst  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  move  seaward  on  the  ice  to  the  seal-hunt,  a  marvel- 
lous system  of  architecture  comes  into  use,  unknown  among  any  other  Ameri- 
can nations.     The  fine  pure  snow  has  by  that  time  acquired,  under  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  frosts,  sufficient  coherence  to  form  an  admirable  light  build- 
ing material,  which  the  Esquimaux  skillfully  employ  for  the  erection  of  most 
comfortable  dome-shaped  houses.     A  circle  is  first  traced  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  and  slabs  for  raising  the  walls  cut  from  within,  so  as  to  clear 
a  space  down  to  the  ice,  which  is  to  form  the  floor  of  the  dwelling,  and  whose 
evenness  was  previously  ascertained  by  probing.     The  slabs  for  the  dome  are 
cut  from  some  neighboring  spot.     The  crevices  between  the  slabs  are  plugged 
up,  and  the  seams  closed,  by  throwing  a  few  shovelfuls  of  loose  snow  over  the 
fabric.    Two  men  generally  work  together,  and  when  the  dome  is  completed 
the  one  within  cuts  a  low  door  and  creeps  out.     The  walls  being  only  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  admit  a  very  agreeable  light,  which  serves  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  if  more  is  required,  a  window  of  transparent  ice  is  introduced.     The 
proper  thickness  of  the  walls  is  of  some  importance ;  one  of  a  few  inches  ex- 
cludes the  wind,  yet  keeps  down  the  damp  so  as  to  prevent  dripping  from  the 
interior.     The  furniture  of  this  crystal  hut  is  also  formed  of  snow  (the  seats, 
the  table,  the  sleeping-places),  and,  when  covered  with  skins,  is  very  comfort- 
able.    By  means  of  antechambers  and  porches,  with  the  opening  turned  to  lee- 
ward, warmth  is  insured,  and  social  intercourse  facilitated  by  contiguous  build- 
ing, doors  of  communication,  and  covered  passages.     By  constant  practice  the 
Esquimaux  can  raise  such  huts  almost  as  quickly  as  we  could  pitch  a  tent. 
When  M*Clintock  for  a  few  nails  hired  four  Esquimaux  to  build  a  hut  for  his 
party,  they  completed  it  in  an  hour,  though  it  was  eight  feet  in  diameter  and 
five  and  a  half  feet  high. 

Li  spite  of  its  fragile  materials,  this  snow-house  is  durable,  for  the  wind  has 
little  effect  on  its  dome-like  form,  and  it  resists  the  thaw  until  the  sun  acquires 
a  very  considerable  power.  Of  course  a  strong  fire  could  not  possibly  be  made 
within,  but  such  is  not  needed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  train-oil  lamp  suffices 
to  dry  his  wet  clothes  and  boots  when  he  returns  from  hunting ;  and  the  crowd- 
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ing  of  the  inmates  engenders  a  snffioiently  high  temperature  to  keep  him 
wamL  Having  also  a  decided  predilection  for  raw  flesh  and  fat,  he  requires 
no  great  expenditure  of  f ael  to  cook  his  dinner.  The  lower  part  of  his  dwell- 
ing  being  under  the  surface  of  the  snow,  likewise  promotes  its  warmth. 

But  of  whatever  materials  the  hut  of  the  Esquimaux  may  be  constructed — 
of  snow,  as  I  have  just  described,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  of  stones,  or 
earth,  or  drift-wood — everywhere,  from  Bering's  Straits  to  Smith  Sound,  it  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  circumstances.  Thus  when  Dr. 
Scoresby  landed  in  1822  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  ho  discovered  some 
deserted  Esquimaux  huts,  which  gave  proof  both  of  the  severity  of  the  di* 
mate,  and  of  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  counteracting  its  rigors.  A  horizontal 
tunnel  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  so  low  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  creep 
through  on  hands  and  feet,  opens  with  one  end  to  the  south,  and  leads  through 
the  other  into  the  interior  of  the  hut.  This  rises  but  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and,  as  it  is  generally  overgrown  with  moss  or  grass,  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  soil.  The  floor  of  the  tunnel  is  fre- 
quently on  a  level  with  that  of  the  hut,  but  often  also  it  is  made  to  slant  down- 
ward and  upward,  so  that  the  colder,  and  consequently  heavier,  air  without  is 
still  more  efiEectually  kept  off  from  the  warmer  air  within ;  and  thus  the  Esqui- 
maux, without  ever  having  studied  physics,  make  a  practical  use  of  one  of  its 
fundamental  laws.  But  their  most  ingenious  invention  is  unquestionably  that 
of  the  one-seated  boat,  the  '^  kayak,"  or  the  '^  baidar."  A  light,  long,  and  nar- 
row frame  of  wood,  or  seal  or  walrus  bone,  is  covered  water-tight  with  seal- 
skin, leaving  but  one  circular  hole  in  the  middle.  In  this  the  EHquimaux  sits 
with  outstretched  legs,  and  binds  a  sack  (which  is  formed  of  the  intestines  of 
the  whale,  or  of  the  skins  of  young  seals,  and  fits  in  the  opening)  so  tightly 
round  his  middle,  that  even  in  a  heavy  sea  not  a  drop  of  water  can  penetrate 
into  the  boat  Striking  with  his  light  oar  (which  is  paddled  at  each  extrem- 
ity) alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  hi&  spear  or  harpoon  before  him, 
and  maintaining  his  equilibrium  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  rope-dancer,  he  flies 
like  an  arrow  over  the  water ;  and  should  a  wave  upset  him,  he  knows  how  to 
right  himself  by  the  action  of  the  paddle.  The  "  oomiak,"  or  women's  boat, 
likewise  consists  of  a  frame-work  covered  with  seal-skins,  and  is  roomy  enough 
to  hold  ten  or  twelve  people,  with  benches  for  the  women  who  row  or  paddle. 
The  mast  supports  a  triangular  sail  made  of  the  entrails  of  seals,  and  easily 
distended  by  the  wind.  The  men  would  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
row  in  one  of  these  omnibus  boats ;  they  leave  this  labor  entirely  to  the  women, 
who,  to  the  tact  of  a  monotonous  song,  slowly  propel  the  oomiak  through  the 
water.  Judging  of  foreign  customs  by  their  own,  the  Esquimaux  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers  made  the  strange  mistake,  as  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson relates,  of  supposing  that  the  English  sailors  whom  they  saw  rowing  in 
company  were  women.  One  of  them  even  asked  whether  all  white  females  had 
beards. 

The  weapons  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  their  various  fishing  and  hunting  im- 
plements, likewise  show  great  ingenuity  and  skill.  Their  oars  are  tastefully 
inlaid  with  walrus-teeth  ;  they  have  several  kinds  of  spears  or  darts,  adapted  to 
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the  sice  of  the  ytrions  animals  which  they  hnnt;  and  their  dattio  bowi, 
itrongly  bonnd  with  strings  of  seal-gut,  drive  a  six-foot  arrow  with  unerring 
certainty  to  a  distant  mark.  To  bring  down  a  larger  animal,  the  shaft  is 
armed  with  a  sharp  flint  or  a  pointed  bone;  if  intended  to  strike  a  faird|itis 
smaller,  and  blonted. 

Hie  harpoons  and  lances  nsed  in  killing  whales  or  seals  have  long  sihalta  of 
wood  or  of  the  narwhal's  tooth,  and  the  barbed  point  is  so  constraeted  ibat, 
when  the  blow  takes  effect^  it  is  left  sticking  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  whih 
the  shaft  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  disengaged  from  the  socket,  and  becomes 
a  bnoy  of  wood«  Seal-skins,  blown  np  like  bladders,  are  likewise  used  as  buoys 
for  the  whale-spears,  being  adroitly  stripped  from  the  animal  so  that  all  the  nal^ 
oral  apertures  are  easily  made  air-tigfat 

With  equal  industry  and  skill  the  Esquimaux  put  to  use  almost  every  part 
of  the  land  and  marine  animals  which  they  chase.  Knives,  spear-points,  and 
flsh-hooks  are  made  of  the  horns  and  bones  of  the  deer.  The  ribs  of  the  whab 
are  used  in  roofing  huts  or  in  the  construction  of  sledges,  where  drift-timber  is 
scarce.  Strong  cord  is  made  from  strips  of  seal-skin  hide,  and  the  sinews  of 
musk-oxen  and  deer  furnish  bow-strings,  or  cord  to  make  nets  or  snares.  In 
default  of  drift-wood,  the  bones  of  the  whale  are  employed  for  the  construction 
of  their  sledges,  in  pieces  fitted  to  each  other  with  neatness,  and  firmly  sewed 
together. 

During  the  long  confinement  to  their  huts  or  ''  igloos ''  in  the  dark  winter 
months,  the  men  execute  some  very  fair  figures  in  bone,  and  in  walrus  or  fossil 
ivory,  besides  making  fish-hooks,  knife-handles,  and  other  instruments  neatly  of 
these  materials,  or  of  metal  or  wood. 

Thus  in  all  these  respects  the  Esquimaux  are  as  superior  to  the  Red  Indians 
as  they  are  in  strength  and  personal  courage;  and  yet  no  Norwegian  can  more 
utterly  despise  the  filthy  Lapp,  and  no  orthodox  Mussulman  look  down  with 
greater  contempt  upon  a  **  giaour,"  than  the  Loucheux  or  Cheppewayan  upon 
the  Esquimaux,  who  in  his  eyes  is  no  better  than  a  brute,,  and  whom  he  ap* 
preaches  only  to  kill. 

In  his  "Voyage  to  the  Coppermine  River*'  Heame  relates  a  dreadful  instance 
of  this  bloodthirsty  hatred.  The  Indians  who  accompanied  him  having  heard 
that  some  Esquimaux  had  erected  their  summer  huts  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  were  at  once  seized  with  a  tiger-like  fury.  Heame,  the  only  European  of 
the  party,  had  not  the  power  to  restrain  them,  and  he  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  touch  the  heart  of  an  ice-bear  as  to  move  the  murderous  band  to 
pity.  As  craftily  and  noiselessly  as  serpents  they  drew  nigh,  and,  when  the 
midnight  sun  verged  on  the  horizon,  with  a  dreadful  yell  they  burst  on  the  huts 
of  their  unsuspecting  victims.  Not  one  of  them  escaped,  and  the  monsters  d^ 
lighted  to  prolong  the  misery  of  their  death-struggle  by  repeated  wounds*  An 
old  woman  had  both  her  eyes  torn  out  before  she  received  the  mortal  blow.  A 
young  girl  fled  to  Heame  for  protection,  who  used  every  effort  to  save  her, 
but  in  vain.  In  1821  some  human  skulls  lying  on  the  spot  still  bore  testimony 
to  this  cruel  slaughter,  and  the  name  of  the  "  Bloody  Falls,"  given  by  Heame  to 
the  scene  of  the  massaorei  will  convey  its  memory  to  distant  ages.    STo  wonder 
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diat  the  hate  of  the  Esqnimanx  is  no  less  intense,  and  that  they  also  pursue  the 
Indians,  wherever  they  can,  with  their  spears  and  arrows,  like  wild  beasts. 

^  Tear  after  year,''  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  ^  sees  the  Esquimaux  on  the 
Polar  coast  of  America  occupied  in  a  uniform  circle  of  pursuits.  When  tht 
rivers  open  in  spring,  they  proceed  to  the  rapids  and  falls  to  spear  the  salmon, 
which  at  that  season  come  swimming  stream  upward.  At  the  same  time,  or 
earlier  in  more  southern  localities,  they  hunt  the  reindeer,  which  drop  their 
young  on  the  coasts  and  islands  while  the  snow  is  only  partially  melted.  Where 
the  open  country  affords  the  huntsman  no  opportunity  of  approaching  his  game 
onperceived,  deep  pits  are  dug  in  the  snowy  ravines,  and  superficially  covered 
with  snow-tablets.  The  wind  soon  effaces  the  traces  of  the  human  hand,  ant 
thus  many  reindeer  are  snared.'' 

In  summer  the  reindeer  are  killed  partly  by  driving  them  from  islands  or 
narrow  necks  of  laud  into  the  sea,  and  then  spearing  them  from  their  kayaks, 
and  partly  by  shooting  them  from  behind  heaps  of  stones  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  them,  and  imitating  their  peculiar  bellow  or  grunt.  Among  the 
various  artifices  which  they  employ  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
consists  in  two  men  walking  directly  f^Ofn  the  deer  they  wish  to  kill,  when  the 
animal  almost  always  follows  them.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a  large  stone, 
one  of  the  men  hides  behind  it  with  his  bow,  while  the  other,  continuing  to 
walk  on,  soon  leads  the  deer  within  range  of  his  companion's  arrows. 

The  multitudes  of  swans,  ducks,  and  geese  resorting  to  the  morasses  of  the 
northern  coasts  to  breed,  likewise  aid  in  supplying  the  Esquimaux  with  food 
during  tlieir  short  but  busy  summer  of  two  months.  For  their  destruction  a 
very  ingenious  instrument  has  been  invented.  Six  or  eight  small  balls  made  of 
walrus-tooth  and  pierced  in  the  middle  are  separately  attached  to  as  many 
thongs  of  animal  sinew,  which  are  tied  together  at  the  opposite  end.  When 
cast  into  the  air  the  diverging  balls  describe  circles — like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
^-and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  bird  that  comes  within  their  reach. 

On  the  coasts  frequented  by  whales,  the  month  of  August  is  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  these  animals ;  a  successful  chase  insuring  a  comfortable  winter  to 
a  whole  community.  Their  capture  requires  an  association  of  labor ;  hence 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea  the  Esquimaux  unite  their  huts  into  villages, 
for  whose  site  a  bold  point  of  coast  is  generally  chosen,  where  the  water  is 
deep  enough  to  float  a  whale. 

When  one  of  these  huge  creatures  is  seen  lying  on  the  water,  a  dozen  kay- 
aks or  more  cautiously  paddle  up  astern  of  him,  till  a  single  canoe,  preceding 
the  rest,  comes  close  to  him  on  one  quarter,  so  as  to  enable  the  men  to  drive 
the  spear  into  the  animal  with  all  the  force  of  both  arms.  This  spear  has  a 
long  line  of  thong  and  an  inflated  seal-skin  attached  to  it.  The  stricken  whale 
immediately  dives ;  but  when  he  re-appears  after  some  time,  all  the  canoes  again 
paddle  towards  him,  some  warning  being  given  by  the  seal-skin  buoy  floating 
on  the  surface.  Each  man  being  furnished  like  the  first,  they  repeat  the  blow 
as  often  as  they  find  an  opportunity,  till  perhaps  every  line  has  been  thus  em* 
ployed.  After  chasing  him  in  this  manner  sometimes  for  half  a  day,  he  is  at 
kngth  so  wearied  by  the  resistance  of  the  buoys  and  exhausted  by  loss  of 
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blood  as  to  be  obliged  to  rise  more  and  more  often  to  the  surface,  and  is  finally 
killed  and  towed  ashore. 

Though  in  many  parts  seals  are  canght  at  every  season  of  the  year,  yet  the 
great  hunt  takes  place  in  spring,  when  they  play  in  the  open  lanes  near  the 
coasts,  or  come  out  on  the  ice  to  bask  in  the  sun.  In  spite  of  their  warinesi^ 
they  are  no  match  for  the  Esquimaux,  who  have  carefully  studied  all  their 
habits  from  infancy.  Sometimes  the  hunter  approaches  them  by  imitatii]^ 
their  forms  and  motions  so  perfectly  that  the  poor  animals  are  not  undeceived 
until  one  of  them  is  struck  with  his  lance ;  or  else,  by  means  of  a  white  screen 
pushed  forward  on  a  sledge,  the  hunter  comes  within  range  and  picks  out  the 
best-conditioned  of  the  band.  As  the  season  draws  near  midsummer,  the  scab 
are  more  approachable ;  their  eyes  being  so  congested  by  the  glare  of  the  son 
that  they  are  sometimes  nearly  blind.  In  winter  they  are  assaulted  whiit 
working  at  their  breathing-holes  or  when  coming  up  for  respiration. 

If  an  Esquimaux  has  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  seal  is  busy  gnawing  bf* 
neath  the  ice,  he  immediately  attaches  himself  to  the  place,  and  seldom  leaves 
it,  even  in  the  severest  frost,  till  he  has  succeeded  in  killing  the  animaL  For 
this  purpose  he  first  builds  a  snow-wall  about  four  feet  in  height,  to  shelter  kim 
from  the  wind,  and  seating  himself  under  the  lee  of  it,  deposits  his  spears,  lines^ 
and  other  implements  upon  several  little  forked  sticks  inserted  into  the  snow, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  smallest  noise  being  made  in  moving  them  when  want- 
ed. But  the  most  curious  precaution  consists  in  tying  his  own  knees  together 
with  a  thong  so  securely  as  to  prevent  any  rustling  of  his  clothes,  which  Slight 
otherwise  alarm  the  animaL  In  this  situation  a  man  will  sit  quietly  sometimes 
for  hours  together,  attentively  listening  to  any  noise  made  by  the  seal,  and 
sometimes  using  the  "  keep-kuttuk  "  in  erder  to  ascertain  whether  the  animal 
is  still  at  work  below.  This  simple  little  instrument — which  affords  another 
striking  proof  of  Esquimaux  ingenuity — is  merely  a  slender  rod  of  bone  (as 
delicate  as  a  fine  wire,  that  the  seal  may  not  see  it),  nicely  rounded,  and  having 
a  point  at  one  end  and  a  knob  at  the  other.  It  is  inserted  into  the  ice,  and 
the  knob  remaining  above  the  surf  ace,  informs  the  fisherman  by  its  motion 
whether  the  seal  is  employed  in  making  his  hole;  if  not,  it  remains  undis- 
turbed, and  the  attempt  is  given  np  in  that  place.  When  the  hunter  supposes 
the  hole  to  be  nearly  completed,  he  cautiously  lifts  his  spear  (to  which  the  line 
has  been  previously  attached),  and  as  soon  as  the  blowing  of  the  seal  is  distinctly 
heard — and  the  ice  consequently  very  thin — he  drives  it  into  him  with  the  force  of 
both  arms  and  then  cuts  away  with  his  "  panna,"  or  well-sharpened  knife,  the 
remaining  crust  of  ice,  to  enable  hira  to  repeat  the  wounds  and  get  him  out 
The  "  neituk  "  {Phoca  hispida)^  being  the  smallest  seal,  is  held,  while  struggling, 
either  simply  by  hard,  or  by  putting  the  line  round  a  spear  with  the  point  stuck 
into  the  ice.  For  the  **  oguke  "  {Phoca  barbata)^  the  line  is  passed  round  the 
man's  leg  or  arm ;  and  for  a  walrus,  round  his  body,  his  feet  being  at  the  same 
time  firmly  set  against  a  hummock  of  ice,  in  which  position  these  people  can, 
from  habit,  hold  against  a  very  hea\y  strain.  A  boy  of  fifteen  is  equal  to  the 
killing  of  a  "  neituk,'^  but  it  requires  a  full-grown  person  to  master  either  of  the 
larger  animals.    This  sport  is  not  without  the  danger  which  adds  to  the  ex- 
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dtement  of  saccesfl,  psrticalarly  if  the  creatnre  struck  bj  the  hunter  be  a  large 
aeal  or  walrus ;  for  woe  betide  him  if  he  does  not  instantly  plant  his  feet  firmly 
in  the  ice,  and  throw  himself  in  such  a  position  that  the  strain  on  the  line  is  aa 
nearly  as  possible  brought  into  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  spine  of  his 
back  and  axis  of  his  lower  limbs.  A  transverse  pull  from  one  of  these  power- 
ful animals  would  double  him  up  across  the  air-hole,  and  perhaps  break  his  back ; 
or  if  the  opening  be  large,  as  it  often  is  when  the  spring  is  advanced,  he 
would  be  dragged  under  water  and  drowned. 

As  the  Polar  bear  is  as  great  a  seal-hunter  as  the  Esquimaux,  one  of  the 
usual  methods  employed  by  the  latter  to  catch  these  bears  is  to  imitate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  seal  by  lying  flat  on  the  ice  until  the  bear  approaches  sufficiently 
near  to  insure  a  good  aim ;  but  a  gun  is  necessary  to  practise  this  stratagem. 
with  success.  Seeman  (^^  Voyage  of  the  Herald  '^)  mentions  another  ingenious, 
mode  of  capturing  the  bear  by  taking  advantage  of  the  well-known  voracity  of 
the  animal,  which  generally  swallows  its  food  without  much  mastication.  A 
thick  and  strong  piece  of  whalebone,  about  four  inches  broad  and  two  feet  long,, 
is  rolled  up  into  a  small  compass,  and  carefully  enveloped  in  blubber,  forming 
a  round  ball.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  open  air  at  a  low  temperature,  where  it 
soon  becomes  hard  and  frozen.  The  natives,  armed  with  their  knives,  bows,  and 
arrows,  together  with  this  frozen  bait,  proceed  in  quest  of  the  bear.  As  soon 
as  the  animal  is  seen,  one  of  the  natives  discharges  an  arrow  at  it ;  the  monster,^ 
smarting  from  this  assault,  chases  the  party,  then  in  full  retreat,  until,  meeting 
with  the  frozen  blubber  dropped  in  his  path,  he  greedily  swallows  it,  and  con* 
tinues  the  pursuit— doubtless  fancying  that  there  must  be  more  where  that 
came  from.  The  natural  heat  of  the  body  soon  causes  the  blubber  to  thaw, 
when  the  whalebone,  thus  freed,  springs  back,  and  frightfully  lacerates  tho 
stomach.  The  writhing  brute  falls  down  in  helpless  agony,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
hurrying  to  the  spot,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

The  Esquimaux  of  Smith  Sound  hunt  the  bear  with  the  assistance  of  their 
dogs,  which  are  carefully  trained  not  to  engage  in  contest  with  the  bear,  but  to 
retard  his  flight.  While  one  engrosses  his  attention  ahead,  a  second  attacks 
him  in  the  rear,  always  alert,  and  each  protecting  the  other ;  and  thus  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  are  seriously  injured,  or  that  they  fail  to  delay  the  animal  un- 
til their  masters  come  up.  If  there  be  two  hunters,  the  bear  is  killed  easily ; 
for  one  makes  a  feint  of  thrusting  a  spear  at  the  right  side,  and  as  the  animal 
turns  with  his  arms  towards  the  threatened  attack,  the  left  is  unprotected,  and 
receives  the  death-wound.  But  if  the  hunter  is  alone,  he  grasps  the-  lance  firm- 
ly in  his  hands,  and  provokes  the  animal  to  pursue  him  by  moving  rapidly 
across  its  path,  and  then  running  as  if  to  escape.  But  hardly  is  its  long,  un- 
wieldy body  extended  for  the  chase,  than,  with  a  rapid  jump,  the  hunter  doubles 
on  his  track,  and  runs  back  towards  his  first  position.  The  bear  is  in  the  act 
of  turning  after  him  again,  when  the  lance  is  plunged  into  the  left  side  below 
the  shoulder.  So  dexterously  has  this  thrust  to  be  made,  that  an  unpractised 
hunter  has  often  to  leave  his  spear  in  the  side  of  his  prey  and  run  for  his  life ; 
but  even  then,  if  well-aided  by  the  dogs,  a  cool,  skillful  man  seldom  fails  to  kill 
his  adversary. 
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While  the  eeal,  narwhal,  and  white  whale  fnrniih  die  ala|ile  Ibod  of  At 
more  aonthem  Ghreenlander,  the  walroa  is  the  ehief  reaooroe  of  the  Sailh 
Soond  Eaqnimaox.  Hie  manner  of  hunting  this  animal  dependa  mndh  en  Ai 
aeaaon  of  the  year.  In  spring,  or  the  breeding-aeaaon,  when  the  wabv  » ia 
hia  glory,  he  ia  taken  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  he  haa  riaen  by  the  aide  of  a 
ioeberg,  where  the  cnrrents  have  worn  away  the  floe,  or  throng^  a  tide  oomI^ 
and,  enjoying  the  snnshine  too  long,  finds  his  retreat  cat  off  by  the  freeaiBgip 
of  the  opening;  for  like  the  seal,  the  walroa  can  only  woA  from  below  at  kb 
breathing-bole.  When  thus  canght^  the  Esquimaux,  who  with  keen  hunl» 
oraft  are  scouring  the  floes,soent  him  out  by  their  dogs  and  spear  hioL  F» 
quently  the  female  and  her  calf,  accompanied  by  the  grim-riaaged  £atfaer,ave 
aeen  surging,  in  loving  trios,  from  crack  to  crack,  and  sporting  in  the  openingi. 
While  thus  on  their  tour,  they  invite  their  vigilant  enemies  to  the  second  melh* 
od  of  capture.  This  also  is  by  the  lance  and  harpoon ;  but  it  often  beoomss  i 
regular  battle,  the  male  gallantly  fronting  the  assault,  and  charging  the  hnntsfi 
with  furious  bravery.  In  the  &ll,when  the  pack  is  but  partially  dosed,  tke 
walrus  are  found  in  numbers,  hanging  around  the  neutral  r^on  of  mixed  los 
and  water,  and,  as  this  becomes  solid  with  the  advance  of  winter,  following  it 
more  and  more  to  the  south. 

The  Esquimaux  at  this  season  approach  them  over  the  young  ice,  and  a^ 
sail  them  in  cracks  and  holes  with  harpoon  and  line.    This  fishery,  aa  the  sei^ 
son  grows  colder,  darker,  and  more  tempestuous,  is  fearfully  hazardoua.    Kaos 
relates  how,  during  a  time  of  famine,  two  of  his  Esquimaux  frimda,  Awaklok 
and  Myouk,  determined  to  seek  the  walrus  on  the  open  ice.    They  succeeded  in 
killing  a  large  male,  and  were  returning  to  their  village,  when  a  north  wind 
broke  up  the  ice,  and  they  found  themselves  afloat    The  impulse  of  a  Euro- 
pean would  have  been  to  seek  the  land ;  but  they  knew  that  the  drift  was  at 
ways  most  dangerous  on  the  coast,  and  urged  their  dogs  towards  the  nearest 
iceberg.    They  reached  it  after  a  struggle,  and,  by  great  efforts,  made  good 
their  landing,  with  their  dogs  and  the  half-butchered  carcass  of  the  walrua.    It 
was  at  the  close  of  the  last  moonlight  of  December,  and  a  complete  darkness 
settled  around  them.    They  tied  the  dogs  down  to  knobs  of  ice,  to  prevent 
their  losing  their  foothold,  and  prostrated  themselves,  to  escape  being  blown 
off  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.    At  first  the  sea  broke  over  them,  but  they 
gained  a  higher  level,  and  built  a  sort  of  screen  of  ice.    On  the  fifth  night  af- 
terwards, so  far  as  they  could  judge,  one  of  Myouk^s  feet  was  frozen,  and 
Awaklok  lost  his  great  toe  by  frost  bite.    But  they  did  not  lose  courage,  and 
ate  their  walrus-meat  as  they  fioated  slowly  to  the  south.    It  was  towards  the 
dose  of  the  second  moonlight,  after  a  month's  imprisonment,  such  as  only 
these  iron  men  could  endure,  that  they  found  the  berg  had  grounded.    They 
liberated  their  dogs  as  soon  as  the  young  ice  could  bear  their  wdght,  and  a:U 
taching  long  lines  to  them,  which  they  cut  from  the  hide  of  the  dead  walms, 
they  succeeded  in  hauling  themselves  through  the  water-space  which  alwaya 
surrounds  an  ioeberg,  and  reaching  safe  ice.    They  returned  to  thdr  village 
like  men  raised  from  the  dead,  to  meet  a  wdcome,  but  to  meet  ibmine  along 
it 
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In  the  form  of  their  bodies,  their  short  pricked  ears,  thick  farry  coat,  and 
bushy  tail,  the  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux  so  nearly  resemble  the  wolf  of  these 
regions,  that  when  of  a  light  or  brindled  color,  they  may  easily  at  a  little  dis- 
tance be  mistaken  for  that  animal ;  but  an  eye  accustomed  to  both,  perceives 
that  the  wolf  always  keeps  his  head  down  and  his  tail  between  his  legs  in  run- 
ning, whereas  the  dogs  almost  always  carry  their  tails  handsomely  curled  over 
the  back.  Their  hair  in  the  winter  is  from  three  to  four  inches  long ;  but  be- 
sides this  nature  furnishes  them  during  this  rigorous  season  with  a  thick  un- 
der-coating of  close,  soft  wool,  which  enables  them  to  brave  the  most  inclement 
weather.  They  do  not  bark,  but  have  a  long  melancholy  howl,  like  that  of  the 
wolf.  When  drawing  a  sledge,  they  have  a  simple  harness  of  deer  or  seal  skin 
going  round  the  neck  by  one  bight,  and  another  for  each  of  the  fore  legs,  with 
a  single  thong  leading  over  the  back,  and  attached  to  the  sledge  as  a  trace. 
Though  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  huddled  together  without  regard  to 
regularity,  considerable  attention  is  really  paid  to  their  arrangement,  particular- 
ly in  the  selection  of  a  dog  of  peculiar  spirit  and  sagacity,  who  is  allowed  by  a 
longer  trace  to  precede  the  rest  as  leader,  and  to  whom,  in  turning  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  driver  usually  addresses  himself,  using  certain  words  as  the  carters 
do  with  us.  To  these  a  good  leader  attends  with  admirable  precision  (espec- 
ially if  his  own  name  be  repeated  at  the  same  time),  looking  behind  over  his 
shoulder  with  great  earnestness,  as  if  listening  to  the  directions  of  the  driver, 
who  sits  quite  low  on  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  his  whip  in  hand,  and  his  feet 
overhanging  the  snow  on  one  side. 

On  rough  ground,  as  among  hummocks  of  ice,  the  sledge  would  be  frequent- 
ly overturned  if  the  driver  did  not  repeatedly  get  oflf,  and,  by  lifting  or  draw- 
ing it  to  one  side,  steer  it  clear  of  those  obstacles.  At  all  times,  indeed,  except 
on  a  smooth  and  well-made  road,  he  is  pretty  constantly  employed  thus  with 
his  feet,  and  this,  together  with  his  never-ceasing  vociferations  and  frequent 
use  of  the  whip,  renders  the  driving  of  one  of  these  vehicles  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  or  easy  task. 

"  The  whip, '  says  Kane,  who  from  assiduous  practice  at  length  attained  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  its  use, "  is  six  yards  long,  and  the  handle  but  sixteen 
inches — a  short  lever  to  throw  out  such  a  length  of  seal-hide.  Learn  to  do  it, 
however,  with  a  masterly  sweep,  or  else  make  up  your  mind  to  forego  driving 
sledges ;  for  the  dogs  are  guided  solely  by  the  lash,  and  you  must  be  able  to 
hit  not  only  any  particular  dog  of  a  team  of  twelve,  but  to  accompany  the 
feat  also  with  a  resounding  crack.  After  this  you  find  that,  to  get  your  lash 
back,  involves  another  difficulty ;  for  it  is  apt  to  entangle  itself  among  the  dogs 
and  lines,  or  to  fasten  itself  cunningly  round  bits  of  ice,  so  as  to  drag  you  head 
over  heels  into  the  snow.  The  secret  by  which  this  complicated  set  of  require- 
ments is  fulfilled  consists  in  properly  describing  an  arc  from  the  shoulder  with 
a  stiff  elbow,  giving  the  jerk  to  the  whip-handle  from  the  hand  and  wrist  alone. 
The  lash  trails  behind  as  you  travel,  and  when  thrown  forward  is  allowed  to 
extend  itselt  without  an  effort  to  bring  it  back.  You  wait  patiently,  after  giv- 
ing the  projectile  impulse,  until  it  unwinds  its  slow  length,  reaches  the  end  of  its 
tether,  and  cracks  to  tell  you  that  it  is  at  its  journey's  end.    Such  a  crack  oc 
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the  ear  or  fore  foot  of  an  unfortunate  dog  is  signalized  hj  a  howl  quite  umnii< 
takable  in  its  import.'' 

The  mere  labor  of  using  this  whip  is  such  that  the  Esquimaux  travel  in 
couples,  one  sledge  after  the  other.  The  hinder  dogs  follow  mechanically,  and 
thus  require  no  whip ;  and  the  drivers  change  about  so  as  to  rest  each  other. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  absence  of  snow  prevents  the  use  of  sledges,  the 
dogs  are  still  made  useful,  on  journeys  and  hunting  excursions,  by  being  em- 
ployed to  carry  burdens  in  a  kind  of  saddle-bags  laid  across  their  shoulders. 
A  stout  dog  thus  accoutred  will  accompany  his  master  laden  with  a  weight 
of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  scent  of  the  Esquimaux  dog  is  excellent,  and  this  property  is  turned  to 
account  in  finding  the  seal-holes,  which  they  will  discover  entirely  by  the  smell 
at  a  very  great  distance.  The  track  of  a  single  deer  upon  the  snow  will  in 
like  manner  set  them  off  at  full  gallop  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  they 
arrive  at  it,  and  with  the  same  alacrity  they  pursue  the  bear  or  the  musk-ox. 
Indeed,  the  only  animal  which  they  are  not  eager  to  chase  is  the  wolf,  of  which 
they  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  dread,  giving  notice  at  night  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  huts  by  a  loud  and  continued  howl. 

In  spite  of  their  invaluable  services,  they  are  treated  with  great  severity  by 
their  masters,  who  never  caress  them,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  take  any  no- 
tice of  them  except  to  punish  them.  But  notwithstanding  this  rough  treatment, 
the  attachment  of  the  dogs  to  tlieir  masters  is  very  great,  and  this  they  dis- 
play, after  a  short  absence,  by  jumping  up  and  licking  their  faces  all  over  with 
extreme  delight. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  among  so  cheerful  a  people  as  the  Esquimaux  there 
are  many  games  or  sports  practised.  One  of  their  exhibitions  consists  in  mak- 
ing hideous  faces  by  drawing  both  lips  into  the  mouth,  poking  forward  the  chin, 
squinting  frightfully,  occasionally  shutting  one  eye,  and  moving  the  head  from 
side  to  side  as  if  the  neck  had  been  dislocated. 

Another  performance  co\'sists  in  repeating  certain  words  with  a  guttural 
tone  resembling  ventiiloquism,  staring  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  tlieir  eyes  appear  ready  to  burst  out  of  their  sockets  with  the  exertion. 
Two  or  more  will  sometimes  stand  up  face  to  face,  and,  with  great  quickness 
and  regularity,  respond  to  each  other,  keeping  such  exact  time  that  the  sound 
appears  to  come  from  one  throat  instead  of  sevx^ral.  They  are  fond  of  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  but  their  singing  is  not  much  better  than  a  howL 

The  Esquimaux  have  neither  magistrates  nor  laws,  yet  they  are  orderly  in 
their  conduct  towards  each  other.  The  constitution  of  their  society  is  patri- 
archal, but  there  is  no  recognition  of  mastership  except  such  as  may  be  claimed 
by  superior  prowess.  The  rule  of  the  head  of  a  family  lasts  only  as  long  as  he 
has  vigor  enough  to  secure  success  in  hunting.  When  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body  are  impaired  by  age,  he  at  once  sinks  in  the  social  scale,  associates 
with  the  women,  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  oomiak.  They  rarely  quarrel  among 
themselves,  and  Settle  their  disputes  either  by  boxing,  the  parties  sitting  down 
and  striking  blows  alternately  until  one  of  them  gives  in,  or  before  a  court  of 
honor,  where,  after  the  accuser  and  the  accused  have  richly  abused  and  ridi' 
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ealed  each  other,  the  case  is  decided  by  the  priests  or  '^  angekoks.**  These 
wonder-workers,  who  enjoy  a  great  reputation  as  sorcerers,  soothsayers,  or  med- 
icine-men, employ  ventriloquism,  swallow  knives,  extract  stones  from  various 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  use  other  deceptions  to  impress  their  dupes  with  a 
high  opinion  of  their  supernatural  powers.  Like  the  members  of  the  learned 
professions  elsewhere,  they  have  a  certain  language  or  jargon  of  tlieir  own,  in 
which  they  communicate  with  each  other.  The  heathen  Esquimaux  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  idea  of  tlie  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  but  believe  in 
a  number  of  spirits,  with  whom  on  certain  occasions  the  angekoks  pretend  to 
hold  mysterious  intercourse.  Even  in  Old  Greenland  the  influence  and  teach« 
ings  of  the  missionaries  have  not  entirely  obliterated  the  old  superstitions,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  angckok,  though  not  openly  recognized  near  the  Danish 
settlements,  still  hold  their  secret  power  over  many  a  native  who  is  professedly 
a  Christian. 

Captain  Ilall  highly  praises  the  good-nature  of  the  Esquimaux ;  but  in  their 
behavior  to  the  old  and  infirm  they  betray  the  insensibility,  or  rather  inhu- 
manity, commonly  found  among  savage  nations,  frequently  abandoning  them 
to  their  fate  on  their  journeys,  and  allowing  them  to  perish  in  the  wilderness. 

Among  themselves  "  Tiglikpok  "  (he  is  a  thief)  is  a  term  of  reproach,  but 
they  steal  without  scruple  from  strangers,  and  are  not  ashamed  when  detected, 
nor  do  they  blush  when  reproved.  Parry  taxes  them  with  want  of  gratitude ; 
and  though  they  have  no  doubt  rendered  good  ser\'ices  to  many  of  our 
Arctic  navigators,  yet  sometimes,  when  they  fancied  themselves  the  stronger 
party,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  attack  or  to  murder  the  strangers,  and  their 
good  behavior  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  long  as  there  is  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing it 

One  of  the  most  amiable  traits  of  their  character  is  the  kindness  \inth  which 
they  treat  their  children,  whose  gentleness  and  docility  are  such  as  to  occasion 
their  parents  little  trouble,  and  to  render  severity  towards  them  quite  unneces- 
sary. Even  from  their  earliest  infancy  thoy  possess  that  quiet  disposition,  gen- 
tleness of  demeanor,  and  uncommon  evenness  of  temper  for  which,  in  mature 
age,  they  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished.  "  They  are  just  as  fond  of  play,"  ' 
says  Parry,  "  as  any  other  young  people,  and  of  the  same  kind,  only  that  while 
an  English  child  draws  a  cart  of  wood,  an  Esquimaux  of  the  same  age  has  a 
sledge  of  whalebone ;  and  for  the  superb  baby-house  of  the  former,  the  latter 
builds  a  miniature  hut  of  snow,  and  begs  a  lighted  wick  from  her  mother'b 
lamp  to  illuminate  the  little  dwelling." 

When  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  the  boys  are  taken  by  their  fathers 
on  their  sealing  excursions,  where  they  begin  to  learn  their  future  business ; 
tnd  even  at  that  early  age  they  are  occasionally  intrusted  to  bring  home  a 
sledge  and  dogs  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  over  the  ice.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  we  see  a  boy  with  his  water-tight  boots,  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  small 
coil  of  line  at  his  back,  accompanying  the  men  to  the  fishery  under  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  from  this  time  his  services  daily  increase  in  value  to  the  whole 
tribe. 

In  intelligenoe  and  susceptibility  of  civilization  tlie  Esquimaux  are  far  8ii> 
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perior  to  the  ndghboring  Indiaiia.  Tlieyhave  taoh  a  goodidtft of  tb»  hfdrog> 
raphy  and  bearings  of  the  sea-coaata  which  they  frequent  aa  to  draw  aeoonli 
ohartfl  of  them.  Thus  Parry,  in  his  second  voyage,  was  guided  in  hia  open* 
tions  by  the  sketches  of  the  talented  Iliglluk ;  and  while  Beechey  waa  at  Eotn- 
bue  Sound,  the  natiyes  constructed  a  chart  of  the  coast  upon  the  sand,  fint 
marking  out  the  coast-line  with  a  stick,  and  regulating  the  distance  by  the  daj^i 
journey.  The  hills  and  ranges  of  mountains  were  next  shown  by  elevations  of 
aand  or  stone,  and  the  islands  represented  by  heaps  of  pebbles,  their  propo^ 
tions  being  duly  attended  to.  When  the  mountains  and  islands  were  erected, 
the  villages  and  fishing-stations  were  marked  by  a  number  of  sticks  placed  up* 
right,  in  imitation  of  those  which  are  put  up  on  the  coast  wherever  theee  peo- 
ple fix  their  abode.  In  this  manner  a  complete  hydrographical  plan  waa  drawn 
from  Cape  Derby  to  Cape  Krusenstem. 

The  Esquimaux  have  a  decided  predilection  for  commercial  pursuits,  and 
undertake  long  voyages  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Thus  on  the  continental 
line  of  coast  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Point  Barrow  Esquimaux  proceed 
every  summer,  with  sledges  laden  with  whale  or  sei^l  oil,  whalebone,  walrm- 
tusks,  thongs  of  walrus  hide,  and  seal-skins,  to  the  Colville  River,  where  thej 
meet  the  Esquimaux  from  Eotzebue  Sound,  who  offer  them  in  exchange  arti- 
cles procured  from  the  Tohuktchi  in  the  previous  summer,  such  as  iron  and 
copper  kettles,  knives,  tobacco,  beads,  and  tin  for  making  pipes.  About  ten 
days  are  spent  in  bartering,  dancing,  and  revelry,  on  the  flat  ground  between 
the  tents  of  each  party,  pitched  a  bow-shot  apart.  The  time  b  one  of  pleasant 
excitement,  and  is  passed  nearly  without  sleep.  About  July  20  this  friendly 
meetinec  is  at  an  end :  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Esquimaux  ascend  the  Colville  on 
their  way  homeward,  while  those  from  Point  Barrow  descend  to  the  sea,  to 
pursue  their  voyage  eastward  to  Barter  Reef,  where  they  obtain  in  traffic  from 
the  eastern  Esquimaux  various  skins,  stone  lamps,  English  knives,  small  white 
beads,  and,  lately,  guns  and  ammunition,  which  in  the  year  following  they  ex- 
change for  the  Kotzebue  Sound  articles  at  the  Colville,  along  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  sea-hunts. 

In  this  manner,  articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  originally  purchased  at  the 
fair  of  Ostrownoje  by  the  Tchuktchi,  or  from  the  factors  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  on  Sledge  Island,  in  Bering^s  Straits,  find  their  way  from  tribe  to 
tribe  along  the  American  coast  as  far  as  Repulse  Bay,  and  compete  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  with  articles  from  Sheffield  or  Birmingham. 

A  hnnter^s  life  is  always  precarious — a  constant  alternation  between  abun- 
dance and  want ;  and  though  the  Esquimaux  strikes  many  a  seal,  white-fish,  or 
walrus  in  the  course  of  the  year,  yet  these  animals  do  not  abound  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  there  arc  other  causes,  besides  improvidence,  which  soon  exhaust  the 
stores  laid  by  in  times  of  abundance.  Active  exercise  and  constant  exposure 
to  cold  are  remarkable  promoters  of  atomic  change  in  the  human  body,  and  a 
very  large  supply  of  food  is  absolutely  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  effects 
of  a  rapid  organic  combustion.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Parry  once  tried 
how  much  an  Esquimaux  lad  would,  if  freely  supplied,  consume  in  the  course 
of  a  day.    The  following  articles  were  weighed  before  being  given  to  him : 


THS  isBqpDikiix.  aot 

he  was  twenty  boon  in  getting  through  them,  and  eertiinly  did  not  oonaider 
the  qnantitj  extnordinaiy. 

Ita.'  01. 

fleth,  hard  firoMn. 4     4 

•*  ••     boUed. 4      4 

and  brnd-doit 1    IS 

TotalofBdida 10     4 

The  floida  wan  in  frir  proportion,  ris^  rich  gravy  aoup,  1^  pint;  raw  apirita,  8  wine-glnmai  (  atrong 
ipog,  1  tamUer ;  watar,  1  gaUon  1  pinL* 

Kane  averages  the  Esquimaux  ration  in  a  season  of  plenty  at  eight  or  ten 
pounds  a  day,  with  soup  and  water  to  the  extent  of  half  a  gallon,  and  finds  ii\ 
this  excessive  consumption — ^which  is  rather  a  necessity  of  their  peculiar  Ufa 
and  organization  than  the  result  of  gluttony — the  true  explanation  of  the  scarcv 
ty  from  which  they  frequently  suffer.  In  times  of  abundance  they  hunt  in* 
domitably  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  and  stow  away  large  quantities  of  meat* 
An  excavation  is  made  either  on  the  mainland — or,  what  is  preferred,  on  an  iii&< 
and  inaccessible  to  foxes — and  the  flesh  is  stacked  inside  and  covered  with 
heavy  stones.  One  such  cache  which  Kane  met  on  a  small  island  oontainei 
the  flesh  of  ten  walruses,  and  he  knew  of  others  equally  large.  But  by  their  an* 
oient  custom,  aU  share  with  all ;  and  as  they  migrate  in  numbers  as  their  neces- 
sities prompt,  the  tax  on  each  particular  settlement  is  not  seldom  so  excessive 
that  even  considerable  stores  are  unable  to  withstand  the  drain,  and  soon  mfk^ 
way  for  pinching  hunger,  and  even  famine. 

•  GH^tain  Hall,  who  In  hia  aearah  after  tha  lamatnaof  tha  FkankUn  aspadltloo  apant  aoreral  jeraa 
■wong  tbb  Kwinimanx,  and  had  ao  far  aeqnirad  thair  appattta  that  ha  waa  ahia  to  aoaannia  >  Ha.  o< 
adaj  without  any  inoonTanienoai 
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CHAPTER  XXVllL 

THE  FUR-TRADE  OF  THE  HUDSON»S  BAY  TERRITORIES. 

The  Gonrenr  den  Bois.— The  YoytLgfiur. — The  Birch-bark  Canoe. — The  Canadian  Fur-trade  in  flia  Itil 
Century. — ^The  Hudson's  Bay  Company. — Bloody  Fends  between  the  North-west  Company  of  Gib* 
ada  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. — Their  Amali^amation  into  a  new  Company  in  182L — Bem- 
itmction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1863. — Forts  or  Houses. — The  Attihawmef^ — Inflimas 
of  the  Company  on  its  savage  Dependents. — The  Blacic  Bear,  or  Baribal.-^The  Brown  Bear.— Tht 
Grizzly  Bear. — The  Raccoon. — ^The  American  Glutton. — The  Pine  Marten.— The  Pekan,  or  WooA* 
ahock.— The  Chinga.— The  Mink.~The  Canadian  Fish^tter.—The  Crossed  Fox. — ^Tha  Black  «r 
Silvery  Fox. — The  Canadian  Lynx,  or  Piahu.— The  Ice-hare— The  Beaver. — ^The  Musquaah. 

A  S  the  desire  to  reach  India  hj  the  shortest  road  first  made  the  civilijed 
-^^  world  acquainted  with  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  so  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fur-trade  has  been  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only,  motive  which  origi- 
nally led  the  footsteps  of  the  white  man  from  the  Canadian  Lakes  and  the  b(V- 
ders  of  Hudson's  Bay  into  the  remote  interior  of  that  vast  continent. 

The  first  European  fur-traders  in  North  America  were  French  Canadians— 
coureurs  des  hois — a  fitting  surname  for  men  habituated  to  an  Indian  foreit- 
life.  Three  or  four  of  these  ^^  irregular  spirits ''  agreeing  to  make  an  expedi^ 
tion  into  the  backwoods  would  set  out  in  their  birch-bark  canoe,  laden  with 
goods  received  on  trust  from  a  merchant,  for  a  voyage  of  great  danger  and 
hardship,  it  might  be  of  several  years,  into  the  wilderness. 

On  their  return  the  merchant  who  had  given  them  credit  of  course  received 
the  lion's  share  of  the  skins  gathered  among  the  Hurons  or  the  Iroquois ;  the 
small  portion  left  as  a  recompense  for  their  OAvn  labor  was  soon  spent,  as  sailors 
spend  their  hard-earned  wages  on  their  arrival  in  port ;  and  then  they  started 
on  some  new  adventure,  until  finally  old  age,  infirmities,  or  death  prevented 
their  revisiting  the  forest. 

The  modern  " voyageur^'^  who  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  old  " coureurs^ 
is  so  like  them  in  manners  and  mode  of  life,  that  to  know  the  one  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  other.  In  short,  the  voyageur  is  merely  a  coureur  subject 
to  strict  law  and  serving  for  a  fixed  pay ;  while  the  coureur  was  a  voyageur 
trading  at  his  own  risk  and  peril,  and  acknowledging  no  control  when  once 
beyond  the  pale  of  European  colonization. 

The  camel  is  frequently  called  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  and  with  equal  jus- 
tice the  birch-bark  canoe  might  be  named  the  "  camel  of  the  North  American 
wilds."  For  if  we  consider  the  rivers  which,  covering  the  land  like  a  net- work, 
are  the  only  arteries  of  communication ;  the  frequent  rapids  and  cataracts ;  the 
shallow  waters  flowing  over  a  stony  ground  whose  sharp  angles  would  infalli- 
bly cut  to  pieces  any  boat  made  of  wood ;  and  finally  the  surrounding  deserts, 
where,  in  case  of  an  accident,  the  traveller  is  left  to  his  own  resources,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  a  country  no  intercourse  could  possibly  be 
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carried  on  without  a  boat  made  of  materials  at  once  flenble  and  tough,  and 
pable  moreover  of  being  easUy  repaired  without  the  aid  of  hammer  and  nails, 
of  saw  and  plane.  This  invaluable  material  is  supplied  by  the  rind  of  the  paper- 
birch,  a  tree  whose  uses  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  are  almost  as  manifold 
as  those  of  the  palm-trees  of  the  tropical  zone.  Where  the  skins  of  animals 
are  rare,  the  pliant  bark,  peeled  off  in  large  pieces,  serves  to  cover  the  Indian's 
tent.  Carefully  sewn  together,  and  ornamented  with  the  quills  of  the  porcupine, 
it  is  made  into  baskets,  sacks,  dbhes,  plates,  and  drinking-cups,  and  in  fact  is,  in 
one  word,  the  chief  material  of  which  the  household  articles  of  the  Crees  are 
formed.  The  wood  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  oars,  snow-shoes,  and  sledges ; 
and  in  spring  the  sap  of  the  tree  furnishes  an  agreeable  beverage,  which,  by 
boiling,  may  be  inspissated  into  a  sweet  syrup.  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  the 
paper-birch  is  a  rare  and  crooked  tree,  but  it  is  met  with  as  a  shrub  as  far  as 
89^  N.  lat.  It  grows  to  perfection  on  tlie  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
near  Fort  William,  where  the  canoes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  chiet- 
ly  manufactured. 

A  birch-bark  canoe  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  and  the  rinds  of 
which  it  is  built  are  sewn  together  with  filaments  of  the  root  of  the  Canadian 
fir.  In  case  of  a  hole  being  knocked  into  it  during  the  journey,  it  can  be  patch- 
ed like  an  old  coat,  and  is  then  as  good  as  new.  As  it  has  a  flat  bottom,  it  does 
not  sink  deep  into  the  water ;  and  the  river  must  be  almost  dried  up  which 
could  not  carry  such  a  boat.  The  cargo  is  divided  into  bales  or  parcels  of  from 
90  to  100  pounds;  and  although  it  frequently  amounts  to  more  than  four  tons, 
yet  the  canoe  itself  is  so  light  that  the  crew  can  easily  transport  it  upon  their 
shoulders.  This  crew  generally  consists  of  eight  or  ten  men,  two  of  whom 
must  be  experienced  boatmen,  who  receive  double  pay,  and  are  placed  one  at 
the  helm,  the  other  at  the  poop.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  a  sail  is  unfurled,  and 
serves  to  lighten  the  toil. 

The  Canadian  voyageur  combines  the  light-heartedness  of  the  Frenchman 
with  the  apathy  of  the  Indian,  and  his  dress  is  also  a  mixture  of  that  of  the 
Red-skins  and  of  the  European  colonists.  Frequently  he  is  himself  a  mixture 
of  Gallic  and  Indian  blood — a  so-called  "  bois-brdle,"  and  in  this  case  doubly 
light-hearted  and  unruly.  With  his  woollen  blanket  as  a  surcoat,  his  shirt  of 
striped  cotton,  his  pantaloons  of  cloth,  or  his  Indian  stockings  of  leather,  his 
moccasins  of  deer-skin,  and  his  sash  of  gaudily-dyed  wool,  in  which  his 
knife,  his  tobacco-bag,  and  various  other  utensils  arc  stuck,  he  stands  high  in 
his  own  esteem.  His  language  is  a  French  jargon,  richly  interlarded  with 
Indian  and  English  words — a  jumble  fit  to  drive  a  grammarian  mad,  but 
which  he  thinks  so  euphonious  that  his  tongue  is  scarcely  ever  at  rest.  His 
supply  of  songs  and  anecdotes  is  inexhaustible,  and  he  is  always  ready  for 
a  dance.  His  politeness  is  exemplary :  he  never  calls  his  comrades  othcr\i'ise 
than  "  mon  fr^re,"  and  "  mon  cousin."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
he  is  able  to  handle  his  boat  with  the  same  ease  as  an  expert  rider  manages 
hb  horse. 

When  after  a  hard  day's  work  they  rest  for  the  night,  the  axe  is  immediately 
at  work  in  the  nearest  forest,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  tent  is  erected 
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and  the  kettle  simmering  on  the  fire.  While  the  passengers — ^perhaps  seoM 
chief  trader  on  a  voyage  to  some  distant  fort,  or  a  Back  or  a  Richardson  on  Ui 
way  to  the  Polar  Ocean — are  warming  or  drying  themselves,  the  indefatigable 
'^  voyageurs''  drag  the  unloaded  canoe  ashore,  turn  it  over,  and  examine  it  care- 
fully, either  to  fasten  again  some  loose  stitches,  or  to  paint  over  some  dami^ed 
part  with  fresh  resin.  Under  the  cover  of  their  boat,  which  they  turn  against 
the  wind,  and  with  a  flaming  fire  in  the  foreground,  they  then  bid  defiance  to 
the  weather.  At  one  o^ciock  in  the  morning  ^'L^ve!  16ve!  l^ve!"  is  called; 
in  half  an  hour  the  encampment  is  broken  up,  and  the  boat  reladen  and  launched. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  a  halt  is  made  for  breakfast,  for  which  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  are  allowed.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  half  an  hour's  rest  suffices 
for  a  cold  dinner.  Eighteen  hours'  work  and  six  hours'  rest  make  out  the  day. 
The  labor  is  incredible ;  yet  the  "  voyageur "  not  only  supports  it  without  a 
murmur,  but  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  Such  a  life  requires,  of  course,  an 
iron  constitution.  In  rowing,  the  arms  and  breast  of  the  "  voyageur  "  are  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost ;  and  in  shallow  places  he  drags  the  boat  after  him,  wading 
up  to  the  knees  and  thighs  in  the  water.  Where  he  is  obliged  to  force  his  way 
against  a  rapid,  the  drag-rope  must  be  pulled  over  rocks  and  stumps  of  trees, 
through  swamps  and  thickets ;  and  at  the  portages  the  cargo  and  the  boat 
have  to  be  carried  over  execrable  roads  to  the  next  navigable  water.  Then 
the  '^  voyageur ''  takes  upon  his  back  two  packages,  each  weighing  90  pounds, 
and  attached  by  a  leathern  belt  running  over  the  forehead,  that  his  hands  may 
be  free  to  clear  the  way ;  and  such  portages  sometimes  occur  ten  or  eleven 
times  in  one  day. 

For  these  toils  of  his  wandering  life  he  has  many  compensations,  in  the 
keen  appetite,  the  genial  sensation  of  muscular  strength,  and  the  flow  of  spirits 
engendered  by  labor  in  the  pure  and  bracing  air.  Surely  many  would  rather 
breathe  with  the  "  voyageur  "  the  fragrance  of  the  pine  forest,  or  share  his  rest 
upon  the  borders  of  the  stream,  than  lead  the  monotonous  life  of  an  artisan, 
pent  up  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  a  city. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  American  fur-trade  the  "  coureurs  des  bois  " 
»used  to  set  out  on  their  adventurous  expeditions  from  the  village  "  La  Chine," 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  settlements  in  Canada,  whose  name  points 
to  a  time  when  the  St  Lawrence  was  still  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  way  to 
China.  How  far  some  of  them  may  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent  is  unknown ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  their  regular  expeditions 
extended  as  far  as  the  Saskatchewan,  2500  miles  beyond  the  remotest  European 
settlements.  Several  factories  or  forts  protected  their  interests  on  the  banks 
of  that  noble  river ;  and  the  French  would  no  doubt  have  extended  their  do- 
minion to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  to  the  Pacific  if  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
England,  in  1 761^  had  not  completely  revolutionized  the  fur-trade.  The  change 
of  dominion  laid  it  prostrate  for  several  years,  but  our  enterprising  countrymen 
soon  opened  a  profitable  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west,  as  their 
predecessors  had  done  before  them.  Now,  howevdr,  the  adventurous  "  oourenr 
des  bois,*'  who  r^ad  entered  the  wilds  as  a  semi-independent  trader,  was  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  pay  of  the  British  merchant,  and  to  follow  him,  as  hia  **  ycjMr 
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geor,**  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  until  finally  they  reached  on  the 
Athabasca  and  the  Churchill  River  the  Indian  hunters  who  used  to  sell  their 
ildns  in  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

This  company  was  founded  in  the  year  1670  by  a  body  of  adventurers  and 
merchants  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Rupert,  second  cousin  of  Charles  11. 
The  charter  obtained  from  the  Crown  was  wonderfully  liberal,  comprising  not 
only  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  trade,  but  also  of  full  territorial  possession  to 
all  perpetuity  of  the  vast  lands  within  the  watershed  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
Company  at  once  established  some  forts  along  the  shores  of  the  great  inland 
sea  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  opened  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Indians,  so  that  it  never  ceased  paying  rich  dividends  to  the  fortunate  share- 
holders until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, its  prosperity  began  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  energetic  competi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  fur-traders. 

In  spite  of  the  flourishing  state  of  its  affairs,  or  rather  because  the  monop- 
oly which  it  enjoyed  allowed  it  to  prosper  without  exertion,  the  Company,  as 
long  as  Canada  remained  in  French  hands,  had  conducted  its  affairs  in  a  very 
indolent  manner,  waiting  for  the  Indians  to  bring  the  produce  of  their  chase  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  settlements,  instead  of  following  them  into  the  interior  and 
stimulating  them  by  offering  greater  facilities  for  etchange. 

For  eighty  years  after  its  foundation  the  Company  possessed  no  more  than 
four  small  forts  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  only  when  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Canadians  at  length  roused  it  from  its  torpor,  did  it  resolve  like- 
wise to  advance  into  the  interior,  and  to  establish  a  fort  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Sturgeon  Lake,  in  the  year  1774.  Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  voyage  of  discovery  which  Heame  (1770-71)  made  under  its  auspices  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  it  had  done  but  little  for  the  promotion 
of  geographical  discovery  in  its  vast  territory. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadian  fur-traders  had  become  so  hateful  to  the  Indians 
that  these  savages  formed  a  conspiracy  for  their  total  extirpation. 

Fortunately  for  the  white  men,  the  small-pox  broke  out  about  this  time 
among  the  Redskins,  and  swept  them  away  as  the  fire  consumes  the  parched 
grass  of  the  prairies.  Their  unburied  corpses  were  torn  by  the  wolves  and 
wild  dogs,  and  the  survivors  were  too  weak  and  dispirited  to  be  able  to  under- 
take any  thing  against  the  foreign  intruders.  The  Canadian  fur-traders  now 
also  saw  the  necessity  of  combining  their  efforts  for  their  mutual  benefit,  instead 
of  ruining  each  other  by  an  insane  competition ;  and  consequently  formed,  in 
1783,  a  society  which,  under  the  name  of  the  North-west  Company  of  Canada, 
at  first  consisted  of  sixteen,  later  of  twenty  partners  or  shareholders,  some  of 
whom  lived  in  Canada,  while  the  others  were  scattered  among  the  various 
stations  in  the  interior.  The  whole  Canadian  fur-trade  was  now  greatly  de- 
veloped ;  for  while  previously  each  of  the  associates  had  blindly  striven  to  do 
as  much  harm  as  possible  to  his  present  partners,  and  thus  indirectly  damaged 
his  own  interests,  they  now  all  vigorously  united  to  beat  the  rival  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  out  of  the  field.  The  agents  of  this  North-west  Company,  in 
isfianoe  of  their  charter,  were  indefatigable  in  exploring  the  lakes  and  wood% 
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the  plains  and  the  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  trading-sta- 
tions at  all  convenient  points. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  pioneers  of  commerce,  Alexander  Maot^enae 
reached,  in  the  year  1789,  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  which  bears  his  name, 
&nd  saw  the  white  dolphins  gambol  about  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  a  second  voy- 
age he  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Fraser 
River  until  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gleorgian  Gulf  opposite  to  Van- 
couver's Island.  Here  he  wrote  with  perishable  vermilion  the  following  b 
Rcription  on  a  rock-\(all  fronting  the  gulf: — 

A.Maokensi6 

arrived  from  Canada  by  land, 

22  July,  1792. 

The  words  were  soon  effaced  by  wind  and  weather,  but  the  fame  of  the  ex- 
plorer will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  in  America. 

The  energetic  North-west  Company  thus  ruled  over  the  whole  continent 
from  the  Canadian  Lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  1806  it  even  crossed 
that  barrier  and  established  its  forts  on  the  northern  tributiries  of  the  Column 
bia  River.  To  the  north  it  likewise  extended  its  operations,  encroaching  more 
and  more  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which,  roused  to 
energy,  now  also  pushed  on  its  posts  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and 
established  in  1812  a  colony  on  the  Red  River  to  the  south  of  WinipegLake, 
thus  driving,  as  it  were,  a  sharp  thorn  into  the  side  of  its  rival.  But  a  power 
like  tlie  North-west  Company,  which  had  no  less  than  60  agents,  70  interpret' 
ers,  and  1120  voyageurs  in  its  pay,  and  whose  chief  managers  used  to  appear 
at  their  annual  meetings  at  Fort  William,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  feudal  barons,  was  not  inclined  to  tolerate  this  en- 
croachment ;  and  thus,  after  many  quarrels,  a  regular  war  broke  out  between 
the  two  parties,  which,  after  two  years'  duration,  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Red  River  colonists  and  the  murder  of  their  governor,  Semple.  This  event 
took  place  in  the  year  1816,  and  is  but  one  episode  of  the  bloody  feuds  which 
continued  to  reign  between  the  two  rival  companies  until  1821.  At  first  sight 
it  may  seem  strange  that  such  acts  of  violence  should  take  place  between 
British  subjects  and  on  British  soil,  but  then  we  must  consider  that  at  that 
time  European  law  had  little  power  in  the  American  wilderness. 

The  dissensions  of  the  fur-traders  had  most  deplorable  consequences  for 
the  Redskins ;  for  both  companies,  to  swell  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
lavishly  distributed  spirituous  liquors — a  temptation  which  no  Indian  can  re- 
sist. 

The  whole  of  the  huntinjr-orronnds  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca 
were  but  one  scene  of  revelry  and  bloodshed.  Already  decimated  by  the 
small-pox,  the  Indians  now  became  the  victims  of  drunkenness  and  discord, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  war  and  its  consequent  demoralization  con- 
tinued, the  most  important  tribes  would  soon  be  utterly  swept  away. 

The  finances  of  the  belligerent  companies  were  in  an  equally  deplorable 
state ;  the  produce  of  the  chase  diminished  from  year  to  year  with  the  in- 
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ereaac  of  their  expenditure ;  and  thos  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  wfaioh  lued 
to  gratify  its  shareholdcra  with  dividends  of  50  and  25  per  cent,  was  nnable, 


'"im  1808  to  1814,  to  distrilmte  a  single  eliilling  among  them.    At  length  wis- 
^  pre^'aUed  over  passion,  and  the  enemies  came  to  a  resolation  which,  ii 
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taken  from  the  veiy  beginning,  woald  have  saved  them  both  a  gpreat  deil  of 
treasure  and  many  crimes.  Instead  of  continuing  to  swing  the  tomahawk, 
they  now  smoked  the  calumet,  and  amalgamated  in  1821,  under  the  name  oi 
the  *'  Hudson's  Bay  Company,''  and  under  the  wing  of  the  charter.  The  Brit- 
ish Government,  as  a  dowry  to  the  impoverished  couple,  presented  them  with  8 
license  of  excluHivo  trade  throughout  the  whole  of  that  territory  whidi,  nndei 
the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-west  territories,  extends  from  Lab 
rador  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Polar  Ocean.  This  licens< 
was  terminable  in  21  years,  but  in  1838  it  was  renewed  again  for  the  same  po 
riod.  Tlie  good  effects  of  peace  and  union  soon  became  apparent^  for  after  i 
few  years  the  Company  was  enabled  to  pay  half-yearly  dividends  of  five  pei 
cent.,  and  the  Indians,  to  whom  brandy  was  now  no  longer  supplied  imleBS  as  t 
medicine,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  more  sober  life. 

About  1848  the  Imperial  Government,  fearing  that  Yancouver's  Islanc 
might  be  annexed  by  the  United  States,  resolved  to  place  it  under  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  1840.  J 
license  of  exclusive  trade  and  management  was  granted  for  ten  years,  termina 
ble  therefore  in  1859  (the  time  of  expiration  of  the  similar  license  over  lh< 
Indian  territory). 

These  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  hek 
Rupert's  Land  by  the  royal  charter,  which  was  perpetual ;  they  held  Vancoa 
vcr's  Island  and  the  whole  Indian  territory  to  the  Pacific  by  exclusive  licenses 
terminable  in  1850 ;  and  thus  maintained  under  their  sole  sway  about  4,000,00( 
square  miles — a  realm  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  May  31, 1862,  tlie  average  net  annual  profits  of  th< 
Company  amounted  to  £81,000  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  JC400,000,  but  a  portioi 
only  of  this  income  was  distributed  as  dividend. 

In  1803  the  Company  was  reconstructed,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000,  for  tin 
purpose  of  enlarixing  its  operations — such  as  opening  the  southern  and  mon 
fruitful  districts  of  the  Saskatchewan  or  the  Winipeg  to  European  coloniza 
tion ;  but  the  northern,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  vast  domains  ovei 
which,  after  the  dismemberment  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Stikinc  territorv 
it  still  holils  sway,  have  too  severe  a  climate  ever  to  be  cultivated,  and,  unlesj 
their  mineral  wealth  be  made  available,  must  ever  be  what  they  are  now — t 
fur-bearing  region  of  gloomy  pine-forests,  naked  barren  -  grounds,  lakes,  ant 
.morasses. 

Over  this  vast  extent  of  desert  the  Company  has  established  about  150  trad 
ing-posts,  called  "  houses^''  or  ^'fortSy''  which,  however,  consist  merely  of  a  fei» 
magazines  and  dwelling-houses,  protected  by  a  simple  wall,  stockade,  or  palisade 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  sud<len  attack  of  the  Indians.  Among  the  tribes 
with  whom  a  friendly  intercourse  has  long  subsisted,  and  whose  fidelity  maj 
impHcitly  be  tru8te<l,  no  guard  is  ever  kept,  and  it  is  only  in  forts  more  recent 
ly  built  in  remote  parts  that  precautions  are  taken. 

These  forts  are  alwavs  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  or  river,  both  for  fa 
cility  of  transport  and  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  particularly  the  speciei 
ef  Coregonus,  or  white-fish,  which,  from  its  importance  to  all  the  natives  oi 
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Rapert*8  Land  between  Uie  great  Caoada  lakes  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  Crees 
tall  Attibawmeg,  or  the  "  reindeer  of  the  waters  "    Id  many  of  tbe  trading 


pofts  it  fonna  tbe  ohief  food  of  the  white  residents ;  and  it  is  asBorted  that 
tboB^  deprived  of  bread  and  vegetables,  a  man  may  live  upon  it  for  montlu  or 
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even  years  without  tiring.  According  to  Sir  John  lUchardHon,  no  flih  in  toj 
eoontry  or  Bea  excels  the  white-fish  in  flavor  and  wholeBomeoesB,  and  it  ii  th> 
moit  beneficial  article  of  diet  to  the  Ked  Indians  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  being 
obtained  with  more  certiunty  than  the  reindeer,  and  with  less  change  of  ahoda 
in  summer  and  winter. 

Each  of  the  principal  forts  is  the  seat  of  a  chief  factor,  or  general  admiui- 
trator  of  a  district,  and  of  a  chief  trader,  who  transaota  the  busineaa  with  tia 
Indians. 

Besides  these  principal  fanctionaries— out  of  whom  the  governor  ia  choses 
— the  Company  employed,  in  1860,6  surgeons,  87  clerks, 07  p(Mtmasters,  1200 
permanent  servants,  and  500  voyagenrs,  besides  temporary  employes  of  differ- 
ent ranks,  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  its  pay  was  at  least  3000. 
Besides  this  littlo  army  of  immediate  dependents,  the  whole  male  Indian  popa 
lation  of  its  vast  territory,  amounting  to  about  100,000  hunters  and  trapper^ 
may  be  considered  as  actively  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  Arm* 
ed  vessels,  both  sailing  and  steam,  are  employed  on  the  north-west  coast  to  car- 
ry on  the  fur-trade  with  the  warUke  natives  of  that  distant  region.  More  liias 
twenty  yciirs  ago  this  trade  alone  gave  employment  to  about  1000  men,  occupy- 
ing 21  permanent  establishments,  or  engaged  in  navigating  five  armed  sailing 
vessels  and  one  armed  steamier,  varying  from  100  to  SOO  tons  in  burden. 

The  iuflucnce  of  the  Cuiupony  over  its  savage  dependents  may  jastly  be 
called  beneficial.  Both  from  motives  of  humanity  and  self-interest,  every  effort 
is  made  to  civilize  them.    Ho  expense  is  spared  to  preserve  tbem  from  the 
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wtnt  into  which  their  improvidence  too  often  pinnges  them ;  and  the  example 
of  an  inflexible  straightforwardness  serves  to  gain  their  confidence.  This  moral 
preponderance,  and  the  admiration  of  the  Indian  for  the  superior  knowledge 
and  arts  of  the  Europeans,  explain  how  a  mere  handful  of  white  men,  scattered 
over  an  enormous  territory,  not  only  lead  a  life  of  perfect  security,  but  exercise 
an  almost  absolute  power  over  a  native  population  outnumbering  them  at  least 
several  hundred  times.  The  Indians  have  in  course  of  time  acquired  many  new 
wants,  and  have  thus  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  white  traders. 
The  savage  hunter  is  no  longer  the  free,  self-dependent  man,  who,  without  any 
foreign  assistance,  was  able  to  make  and  manufacture,  with  his  own  hands,  all 
the  weapons  and  articles  needed  for  his  maintenance.  Without  English  fire- 
arms and  fishing-gear,  without  iron-ware  and  woollen  blankets,  he  could  no  long- 
er exist,  and  the  unfortunate  tribe  on  which  the  Company  should  close  its  stores 
would  soon  perish  for  want.  "  History,"  says  Professor  Hind, "  does  not  fur- 
nish another  example  of  an  association  of  private  individuals  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  over  so  large  an  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  administering 
their  aff:urs  with  such  consummate  skill  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the  origi- 
nal objects  of  their  incorporation.'* 

The  standard  of  exchange  in  all  mercantile  transactions  with  the  natives  is  a 
beaver  skin,  the  relative  value  of  which,  as  originally  established  by  the  traders, 
dijffers  considerably  from  the  present  worth  of  the  articles  represented  by  it ; 
but  the  Indians  are  averse  to  change.  They  receive  their  principal  outfit  of 
dothing  and  ammunition  on  credit  in  the  autumn,  to  bo  repaid  by  their  winter 
hunts ;  the  amount  intrusted  to  each  of  the  hunters  varying  with  their  reputa- 
tions for  industry  and  skill. 

The  furs  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  are  accumulated  in  the  various 
forts  or  trading-stations,  are  transported  in  the  short  time  during  which  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  navigable,  and  in  the  manner  described  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  to  York  Factory,  or  Moose  Factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  to  Montreal 
or  Vancouver,  and  shipped  from  thence  mostly  to  London.  From  the  more 
distant  posts  in  the  interior,  the  transport  often  requires  several  seasons ;  for 
travelling  is  necessarily  very  slow  when  rapids  and  portages  continually  inter- 
rupt navigation,  and  the  long  winter  puts  a  stop  to  all  intercourse  whatever. 

The  goods  from  Europe,  consisting  (besides  those  mentioned  above)  of 
printed  cotton  or  silk  handkerchiefs,  or  neck-cloths,  of  beads,  and  the  universal 
favorite  tobacco,  require  at  least  as  much  time  to  find  their  way  into  the  distant 
interior;  and  thus  the  Company  is  not  seldom  obliged  to  wait  for  four,  five, 
or  six  years  before  it  receives  its  returns  for  the  articles  sent  from  London. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  it  amply  repays  itself  for  the  tediousness 
of  delay,  for  Dr.  Armstrong  was  told  by  the  Esquimaux  of  Cape  Bathurst — a 
tribe  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Indians  from  the  Mackenzie,  \vho  are  in 
direct  commonioation  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  agents — that  for  three 
Bilver-fex  skins — ^which  sometimes  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  twenty-five  or  thirty 
guineas  apiece  at  the  annual  sale  of  the  Company — they  had  got  from  the  trad- 
ers cooking  utensils  which  might  be  worth  eight  shillings  and  sixpence ! 

The  value  of  the  skins  annually  imported  into  England  by  the  Company 
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unoants  to  about  £150,000  or  £200,000.    Besides,  m&ny  of  its  fun  ire  bvtend 
for  Russian-American  peltry,  aud  a  large  quantity  is  exported  direct  to  China. 


After  this  brief  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarknble  mercantile  associa- 
tions of  any  age,  some  remark  on  the  chief  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  Hadsoc's 
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Bay  territory  may  not  be  without  interest     Among  these,  the  black  beari 
muskway  or  baribal  {Urstts  americanus)y  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  his  long 
hair — unlike  that  of  the  brown  or  the  white  bear — ^is  beautifully  smooth  and 
glossy.    He  inhabits  the  forest  regions  of  North  America,  but  migrates  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.    In  spring  he  seeks  his  food  in  the  thickets  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  or  lakes ;  in  summer  he  retreats  into  the  forests ;  in  winter  he 
either  wanders  farther  to  the  south,  or  hollows  out  a  kind  of  lair  beneath  the 
root  of  an  overthrown  tree,  where,  as  the  cold  is  more  or  less  severe,  he  either 
finds  a  retreat  after  his  excursions,  or  hibernates  buried  in  the  snow.      He  feeds 
[;hiefiy  on  berries,  grain,  acorns,  roots,  eggs,  and  honey ;  though,  when  pressed 
by  hanger,  he  will  attack  other  quadrupeds.    He  climbs  upon  trees  or  rocks 
with  great  agility,  and,  being  very  watchful,  is  not  easily  got  at  in  summer. 
Sometimes,  however,  his  caution  brings  about  his  destruction ;  for,  from  fear 
of  some  possible  danger,  or  at  the  slightest  noise,  he  rises  on  his  hind  legs  to 
Look  over  the  bushes  under  which  he  lies  concealed,  and  thus  ofPcrs  a  mark  to 
the  bullet  of  the  hunter.     In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  betrays  his  traces,  he 
is  more  easily  shot,  and  his  skin  and  flesh  are  then  also  in  the  best  condition. 
In  spite  of  his  apparent  clumsiness  and  stolidity,  the  muskwa  is  more  alert 
than  the  brown  bear,  whom  he  nearly  approaches  in  size ;  he  runs  so  fast  that  no 
man  can  overtake  him,  and  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  climber.  When  attacked, 
he  generally  retreats  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  forest ;  but  if  escape  is  im- 
possible, he  turns  furiously  upon  his  pursuers,  and  becomes  exceedingly  danger* 
ous.     Dogs  alone  are  incapable  of  mastering  him,  as  he  is  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  with  a  stroke  of  his  fore  paw ;  but  they  are  very  useful  in  driving 
him  up  a  tree,  and  thus  giving  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  hitting  him  in  the 
right  spot.     When  in  a  state  of  captivity,  the  baribal,  in  his  mild  and  good- 
humored  disposition,  is  distinguished  from  the  brown  and  white  bear.     His 
fur  is  also  much  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  brown  bear. 

It  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained  whether  the  American  brown  bear  is  identical 
with  that  of  Europe ;  the  resemblance,  however,  is  close.  In  summer  he  wan- 
ders to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  indulges  more  frequently  in  animal 
food  than  the  baribal.  He  is  even  said  to  attack  man  when  pressed  by  hunger ; 
but  all  those  whom  Sir  John  Richardson  met  with  ran  away  as  soon  as  tliey 
saw  him. 

As  the  grizzly  bear  {Urnus  ferox)  is  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to 
the  latitude  of  61°,  he  undoubtedly  deserves  a  place  among  the  sub-arctic  ani- 
mals. The  skin  of  this  most  formidable  of  the  ursine  race,  who  is  about  nine 
feet  long,  and  is  said  to  attain  the  weight  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  is  but  little 
prized  in  the  fur-trade.  He  is  the  undoubted  monarch  of  his  native  wilds,  for 
even  the  savage  bison  flies  at  his  approach. 

Although  the  raccoon  {Procyon  lotor)  is  more  commonly  found  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  yet  he  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tories,  where  he  is  met  with  up  to  66*^  N.  lat.  Tliis  interesting  little  animal, 
which,  like  the  bears,  applies  the  sole  of  its  foot  to  the  ground  in  walking,  has 
an  average  length  of  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  which  is  about  ten  inch- 
es long.    Its  color  is  grayish-brown,  with  a  dusky  line  running  from  the  top  oi 
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iho  head  down  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  ending  below  the  eyes.  The  tail  is 
very  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  is  annnlated  with  several  black  bars  on  a 
yellowish-white  ground.  Its  face  is  very  like  that  of  the  fox,  whom  ft  equals 
in  cunning,  while  its  active  and  playful  habits  resemble  those  of  the  monkey. 
Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  woods,  near  'streams  or  lakes,  for  one  of  its  most 
marked  iKsculiarities,  from  which  it  has  received  its  specific  name  of  lotofy  or  the 
washer,  is  its  habit  of  plunging  its  dry  food  into  water  before  eating  it.  The 
raccoon  devours  almost  any  thing  that  comes  in  his  way — fruits  and  grain  of  all 
sorts,  birds'  nests,  mice,  grasshoppers,  beetles :  while  the  waters  yield  him  fishes, 
crabs,  and  oysters,  which  he  is  very  expert  in  opening.  His  fur  forms  no  in- 
considerable article  of  commerce,  and  is  very  fashionable  in  Russia.  In  1841, 
111,316  raccoon  skins  were  imported  into  St.  Petersburg,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  were  stapled  in  Leipzig,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  smuggling  across  the 
frontier. 

The  fur  of  the  American  glutton,  or  wolverine,  is  much  used  for  muffs  and 
linings ;  yet,  from  its  being  a  notorious  robber  of  their  traps,  the  animal  is  as 
much  hated  by  the  Indian  hunters  as  the  dog-fish  by  the  northern  fishermen. 

Tlie  Hudson's  Bay  territories  can  not  boast  of  the  sable,  but  the  American 
pine  marten  {Martes  abietum)  is  not  much  inferior  in  value,  as  its  dark-brown 
fur  is  remarkably  fine,  thick,  and  glossy.  It  frequents  the  woody  districts, 
where  it  preys  on  birds,  and  all  the  smaller  quadrupeds  fiom  the  hare  to  the 
mouse.  Even  the  squirrel  is  incapable  of  escaping  the  pine  marten,  and  after 
having  vaulted  and  climbed  from  tree  to  tree,  sinks  at  last  exhausted  into  its 
gripe. 

Tlie  pekan,  or  woodshock  {Martea  canadcnsia)^  the  largest  of  the  marten  fam- 
ily, is  also  the  one  which  most  richly  supplies  the  fur-market.  It  is  found  over 
the  whole  of  North  America,  and  generally  lives  in  burrows  near  the  banks  of 
rivers,  as  it  principally  feeds  on  the  small  quadru])eds  that  frequent  the  water. 

Several  species  of  ermine  inhabit  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  but  their 
skins  are  of  no  great  importance  in  the  fur-trade.  Like  many  other  si)ecies  of 
the  marten  family,  they  eject,  when  irritated  or  alarmed,  a  fluid  of  a  fetid  odor; 
but  in  this  respect  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  chinga  (Mephitis  chinga), 
whose  secretion  has  so  intolerable  a  smell  that  the  least  quantity  sufiices  to  pro- 
duce nausea  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  This  animal  is  frequently  found  near 
Hudson's  Bay,  whence  it  extends  farther  to  the  north.  In  spite  of  the  formi- 
dable means  of  defense  with  which  it  has  been  armed  by  nature,  it  is  of  use  to 
man,  for  its  black  and  white  striped  fur  (which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
never  appears  in  the  European  market)  provides  the  Indians  with  coverings 
or  tobacco-pouches.  Before  seizing  the  chinga,  they  irritate  it  with  a  long 
switch  until  it  has  repeatedly  emptied  the  glands  from  which  the  noxious  va- 
por issues ;  then  suddenly  springing  upon  it,  they  hold  it  up  by  the  tail  and 
dispatch  it. 

The  mink  ( Vison  americanus),  another  member  of  the  weasel  family,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories.  It 
resembles  the  small  European  fish-otter  {Vison  lutreola)^  but  its  skin  is  far  more 
valuable — the  brown  hair  with  which  it  is  covered  being  much  softer  and  thick- 
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ir.  As  its  toes  are  connected  by  a  small  web,  it  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and 
IS  formidable  to  the  salmon  or  troat  in  the  water  as  to  the  hare  on  land. 

The  Canadian  fish-otter  {IjiUra  canaderma)  far  surpasses  the  European  spe* 
les,  both  in  size  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  glossy  brown  skin.  It  occurs  as  far 
lorthward  as  66°  or  67°  lat.,  and  is  generally  taken  by  sinking  a  steel  trap 
lear  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  It  has  the  habit  of  sliding  or  climbing  to  the 
op  of  a  ridge  of  snow  in  winter,  or  of  a  sloping  moist  bank  in  summer,  where, 
^ing  on  the  belly,  with  the  fore  feet  bent  backward,  it  gives  itself  with  the 
lind  legs  an  impulse  which  sends  it  swiftly  down  the  eminence.  This  school- 
boy sport  it  continues  for  a  long  time. 

The  red  fox  {JTulpes  fulvua)^  which  is  found  throughout  the  Hudson's  Bay 
erritories,  has  likewise  a  much  finer  fur  than  our  common  fox.  It  is  of  a  bright 
ermginous  red  on  the  head,  back,  and  sides ;  beneath  the  chin  it  is  white, 
rhile  the  throat  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  gray,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
oward  the  tail,  are  of  a  very  pale  red.  The  crossed  fox  {Cams  decussatus)^ 
hus  named  from  the  black  cross  on  its  shoulders,  is  still  more  valuable ;  its 
km — the  color  of  which  is  a  sort  of  gray,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  black 
md  white  hair — being  worth  four  or  five  guineas.  Peltry  still  more  costly  is 
umished  by  the  black  or  silvery  fox  {Canis  argeTVtatus)^  whose  copious  and 
beautiful  fur  is  of  a  rich  and  shining  black  or  deep  brown  color,  with  the  long- 
sr  or  exterior  hairs  of  a  silvery  white.  Unfortunately  it  is  of  such  rare  occur- 
ence that  not  more  than  four  or  five  are  annually  brought  to  a  trading-post. 

The  Canada  lynx,  or  pishu  (Jbynx  canaden8i8)y  is  smaller  than  the  European 
pecies,  but  has  a  finer  fur,  those  skins  being  most  valued  which  approach  to  a 
»ale  or  whitish  color,  and  on  which  the  spots  are  most  distinct.  It  chiefiy  feeds 
>n  the  hare  {JOepus  americanus),  which  is  not  much  larger  than  a  rabbit,  and 
8  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  as  far  north  as  68°  or  69°. 

Still  nearer  to  the  Pole,  the  ice-hare  {Lepua  glacialis)  ranges  as  far  as  the 
i^arry  Islands  (75°  N.  lat.),  where  it  feeds  on  the  arctic  willow,  and  other  high 
lorthern  plants.  Its  favorite  resorts  are  the  stony  districts,  where  it  easily 
Inds  a  refuge ;  in  winter  it  burrows  in  the  snow.  In  summer  its  back  is  gray- 
sh  white,  but  as  the  cold  increases,  it  becomes  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ips  of  the  ears,  which  remain  constantly  black. 

Formerly  the  beaver  (Cistor  fiber)  was  the  most  important  of  the  fur-bear- 
ng  animals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories.  In  the  year  1743, 127,000  beaver 
kins  were  exported  from  Montreal  to  La  Rochelle,  and  26,700  by  the  Hudson's 
3ay  Company  to  London.  At  present,  the  exportation  hardly  amounts  to  one- 
hird  of  lliis  quantity.  As  the  beaver  chiefly  lives  on  the  barks  of  the  willow, 
he  beech,  and  the  poplar,  it  is  not  found  beyond  the  forest  region ;  but  along 
;he  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  it  reaches  a  very  high  latitude. 

Tlie  musk-rat,  ondatra  or  musquash  {Fiber  zibethicua) — which  is  about  the 
Jize  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color — is  called  by  the  Indians 
the  younger  brother  of  the  beaver,  as  it  has  similar  instincts.  Essentially  a 
bank-haunting  animal,  it  is  never  to  be  seen  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
water,  where  it  swims  and  dives  with  consummate  ease,  aided  greatly  by  the 
webs  which  connect  the  hinder  toes.    It  drives  a  large  series  of  tunnels  into 
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the  bank}  branching  out  in  various  directions,  and  having  several  entrances,  all 
of  which  open  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  animal  happens  to  live 
upon  a  marshy  and  uniformly  wet  soil,  it  becomes  a  buUder,  and  lives  in  curi- 
ously-constructed huts,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  plastered  with  grett 
neatness  in  the  inside,  and  strengthened  externally  with  a  kind  of  basket-work 
of  rushes,  carefully  interlaced  together.  The  judgment  of  the  animal  sbowi 
itself  in  the  selection  of  the  site,  invariably  choosing  some  ground  above  the 
reach  of  inundation,  or  else  raising  its  hut  on  an  artificial  foandatioD;  for, 
though  obliged  to  reside  near  flat,  submerged  banks,  where  the  soft  soil  is  full 
of  nourishing  roots,  it  requires  a  dry  home  to  rest  in. 

In  winter  the  musquash  villages — ^for  the  huts  are  sometimes  built  in  snch 
numbers  together  as  to  deserve  that  name — are  generally  covered  witli  thick 
snow,  under  which  this  rodent  is  able  to  procure  water,  or  to  reach  the  provis- 
ions laid  up  in  its  storehouse.  Thus  it  lives  in  ease  and  plenty,  for  the  marten 
is  too  averse  to  the  water,  and  the  otter  too  bulky  to  penetrate  into  its  tonnek 
But  when  the  snow  melts,  and  the  huts  of  the  musquash  appear  above  the 
ground,  the  Indian,  taking  in  his  hand  a  large  four-barbed  spear,  steals  up  to 
the  house,  and  driving  his  weapon  through  the  walls,  is  sure  to  pierce  the  ani- 
mals inside.  Holding  the  spear  firmly  with  one  hand,  he  takes  his  tomahawk 
from  his  belt,  dashes  the  house  to  pieces,  and  secures  the  inmates.  Another 
method  employed  by  the  Indians  to  capture  the  musquash  is  to  block  up  the 
different  entrances  to  their  tunnels,  and  then  to  intercept  the  animals  as  they 
try  to  escape.  Sometimes  the  gun  is  used,  but  not  very  frequently,  as  the  mus- 
quash is  so  wary  that  it  dives  at  the  least  alarm,  and  darts  into  one  of  its  holes. 
The  trap,  however,  is  the  ordinary  means  of  destruction.  The  soft  and  glossy 
fur  of  the  musquash,  though  worth  no  more  than  from  6rf.  to  9rf.,  is  still  a  not 
inconsiderable  article  of  trade,  as  no  Jess  than  half  a  million  skins  are  annually 
imported  into  England  for  hat-making ;  nor  is  there  any  fear  of  the  musquash 
being  extirpated,  in  spite  of  its  many  enemies,  as  it  multiplies  very  fast,  and  is 
found  near  every  swamp  or  lake  with  grassy  banks  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the 
Polar  Sm. 
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THE  CBEE  INDIANS,  OR  EYTHINTUWUK. 

na  Tuloai  TribM  of  the  Crca— Their  Conqae'ts  mnd  nubieqarat  Defeat.— Their  Wanwitb  the  BUeh- 
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Tapo-  Bath*.— Gamei.- Their  religious  Ideas.- The  Cr.e  Tartarui  and  Elriium. 

'T^HE  variona  tribes  of  the  Crees,  or  Eythinyuwuk,  range  from  the  Rocky 
-■-  Moont^B  and  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Ihe  Bvampy  ehorce  o£ 
Hndson'a  Bay.  Towards  the  west  and  north  they  border  on  the  Tinno,  towards 
the  eaat  and  south,  on  the  Ojibbeway  or  Saut«urs,  who  belong  like  them  to  the 
great  family  of  the  Leuni-lenape  Indians,  and  inhabit  the  lands  between  Lake 
Winipeg  and  Lake  Superior. 

About  sixty  years  since,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  deluging  Europe 
with  blood,  the  Crees  likewise  played  the  part  of  conquerors,  and  subdued  even 
more  extensive,  though  less  valnable  domains. 

Provided  with  fire-arms,  which  at  that  time  were  nnknown  to  their  northern 
and  western  neighbors,  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  imposing 
tribate  on  the  various  tribes  of  the  Tiun&  But  their  triumphs  were  not  more 
durable  than  those  of  the  great  European  conqueror. 

The  smaU-pox  broke  out  among  them  and  swept  them  away  by  thonsands. 
Meanwhile  the  Tinn6  tribes  had  remaned  nntouched  by  this  terrible  scoarge; 
and  as  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  advancing  farther  and  farther 
to  the  west  and  north,  had  likewise  made  them  acqu^nted  with  the  nse  of  fir» 
■fm^  th«y  in  thdr  turn  became  the  aggreasore,  and  drove  the  Crees  before  thorn. 
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Their  former  conqnerOTB  noir  partly  migrated  to  the  Bonth,  and  leanng  th 
forest  region,  where  tliey  had  hunted  the  reindeer  and  the  elk,  spread  over  tM 
prairies  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  they  now  pursued  the  herds  of  bison, 
BomeUmes  driving  them  over  a  precipice,  or  chasing  them  on  foot  tbroi^  the 
snow.  Bat  in  their  new  abodes  they  became  engaged  in  constant  feuda  with 
their  new  neighbors  the  Assiniboins  and  Blaokfeel,  who  of  courae  resented 
tlicir  intrusion. 

The  romance  in  which  the  manners  and  character  of  tbe  Indians  are  po^ 
trayed  might  lead  ns  to  attribute  to  these  people  a  loftiness  of  soul  for  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  look  in  the  present  day,  and  which  without  mnch  skepticism 
we  may  assert  they  never  really  possessed.  Actions  prompted  only  by  the  ca- 
price of  a  barbarous  people  have  been  considered  as  the  results  of  refined  scd- 
timent ;  and  savage  cunning,  seen  through  the  false  medium  of  prejudice,  is- 
■umcd  the  nobler  proportions  of  a  far-sighted  policy.  But  thoagh  the  history 
of  the  wars  of  the  Indians  among  themselves  and  with  the  Europeans  affordi 
but  few  JiisbiuueB  of  heroism,  it  aboonds  in  traits  of  revolting  cruelty,  and  ia 
pictures  of  indescribable  wretchedness. 

A  large  party  of  Biackfeet  once  made  a  succcsRful  foray  in  the  territory  of 
the  Crees.  But  meanwhile  the  latter  surprised  the  camp  where  the  aggressora 
had  left  their  wives  and  children ;  and  thus,  when  the  Blackfcet  returned  lo 
their  tcnU,  they  found  desolation  and  death  where  they  looked  for  a  joyful  wd- 
come.  In  their  despair  they  cast  away  their  arms  and  their  booty,  and  retired 
to  the  mountains,  where  for  three  daya  and  nights  they  wailed  and  moamed. 
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In  the  year  1 840  a  blooily  v 
mt  between  the  Creea  and  the  Blick 
eet,  arising  as  in  general  from  i  very 
riflingcause.  Peace  was  at  length  con 
Jnded,  hut  while  the  two  nations  were 
«lebrating  thia  fortiinalo  event  with 
pmes  anil  races,  a  Creo  stole  a  rajij^ed 
jlanket,  and  a  new  fight  immediUcly 
)egan.  Returning  home,  the  Blatlifeit 
net  a  Cree  chieftain,  with  two  of  hia 
irarriors,  and  killed  them  after  a  whort 
iltercation.  Soon  after  the  Crees  snr 
srised  and  mnrdered  some  of  the  Black 

[eet,  and  thus  the  war  raged  more  furiouslj  than  e\er  Sir  George  Simpson, 
irho  was  travelling  through  the  country  at  the  time  visited  the  hut  of  a  Cree 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  conflict  at  the  petce  meeting  Aa  in  his  flight 
be  bent  over  his  horse's  neck,  a  ball  had  struck  him  on  the  right  side,  and  r^ 
mained  sticking  near  the  articulation  of  the  left  Mhoulder.  In  this  condition  he 
had  already  lain  for  three-and-thirty  days,  his  left  arm  frighlftilly  swollen,  and 
the  rest  of  his  body  emaciated  to  a  skeleton.  Near  the  dying  savage,  whoso 
glassy  eye  and  contracted  features  spoke  of  the  dreadful  pain  of  which  he  dis- 
duned  to  speak,  lay  his  child,  reduced  to  skin  and  bones,  and  expressing  by  a 
perpetual  moaning  the  pangs  of  illness  and  hunger,  while  most  to  be  pitied 
perhapa  of  this  wretched  family  was  the  wife  and  mother,  who  seemed  to 
be  riokmg  under  the  double  load  of  care  and  fatigue.  During  the  night  the 
"  medioine-man"  was  busy  beating  his  m^c  drum  and  driving  away  the  evil 
ipirita  from  the  hut, 

Althoagh  the  Crees  show  great  fortitude  in  enduring  hunger  and  the  other 
evils  incident  to  a  hunter's  life,  yet  any  unusual  accident  dispirits  them  at  once, 
ud  they  seldom  venture  to  meet  their  enemies  in  open  warfare,  or  even  to  sur- 
prise them,  tinless  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  numbers.  Instances 
of  personal  bravery  like  that  of  the  Esquimaux  are  rare  indeed  among  them, 
Superior  in  personal  appearance  to  the  Tinn^,  they  are  less  honest,  and  though 
perhaps  not  so  much  given  to  falsehood  as  the  Tinn^,  are  more  turbulent  and 
acre  prompt  to  invade  the  rights  of  their  countrymen,  as  well  as  of  neighbor* 
ii^  nations. 

21 
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Tattooing  is  almost  uniyerBal  among  tbem.     The  women  are  in  general  con- 
tent witli  having  one  or  two  lines  drawn  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  towards 


the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  some  of  the  men  have  their  bodies  covered 
with  lines  and  figures.     It  seems  to  be  considered  hy  most  rather  ae  a  proof  of 
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I  than  an  ornament^  as  the  operation  is  both  painfol  and  tedious.  The 
the  face  are  formed  by  dexteronsly  running  an  awl  under  the  cutide, 
n  drawing  a  cord,  dipped  in  charcoal  and  water,  through  the  canal  thus 
The  punctures  on  the  body  are  made  by  needles  of  various  sizes,  set 
ae.  A  number  of  hawk-bells  attached  to  this  frame  serve,  by  their  noise, 
r  the  groans  of  the  sufferer,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  the  process 
dpanied  with  singing.  An  indelible  stain  is  produced  by  rubbing  a  lit- 
^-powdered  willow-charcoal  into  the  puncture.  A  half-breed,  whose  arm 
putated  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  declared  that  tatooing  was  not  only 
'e  painful  operation  of  the  two,  but  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
its  tediousness,  having  lasted,  in  his  case,  three  days. 
Crees  are  also  fond  of  painting  their  faces  with  vermilion  and  charcoal 
ral  the  dress  of  the  male  consists  of  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
im  shirt  or  jacket,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  middle.  The 
have  in  addition  a  long  petticoat,  and  both  sexes  wear  a  kind  of  wide 
lich,  reaching  from  the  ankle  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  are  suspended 
gs  to  the  girdle.  These  hose,  or  "  Indian  stockings,"  are  commonly  or- 
sd  with  beads  or  ribands,  and  from  their  convenience  have  been  uuiver- 
opted  by  the  white  residents,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  winter-cloth- 
heir  shoes,  or  rather  soft  boots  (for  they  tie  round  the  ankle),  are  made 
sed  moose-skins;  and  during  the  winter  they  wrap  several  pieces  of 
round  their  feet.  Tliey  are  fond  of  European  articles  of  dross,  such  as 
»at8,  shawls,  and  calicoes,  which,  however  showy  they  may  be  at  first,  are 
iuced  to  a  very  filthy  condition  by  their  custom  of  greasing  the  face  and 
h  soft  fat  or  marrow.  Tliis  practice  they  say  preserves  the  skin  soft,  and 
t  it  from  cold  in  the  winter  and  the  mosquitoes  in  summer ;  but  it  ren- 
3ir  presence  disagreeable  to  Europeans  who  may  chance  to  be  seated 
»n  in  a  close  tent  and  near  a  hot  fire. 

Cree  women  are  not  in  general  treated  harshly  by  their  husbands :  a 
art  of  the  labor,  however,  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  wife.  She  makes  the 
ks,  dresses  the  skins,  and  for  the  most  part  carries  the  heaviest  load ; 
en  she  is  unable  to  pci*form  her  task,  the  husband  does  not  consider  it 
his  dignity  to  assist  her. 

Crees  are  extremely  indulgent  to  their  children.  The  father  never 
8  them ;  and  the  mother,  though  more  hasty  in  her  temper,  seldom  be- 
blow  on  a  troublesome  child. 

cradle  in  use  among  them  is  well  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  is 
beir  neatest  articles  of  furniture,  bemg  generally  ornamented  with  beads 
I  of  scarlet  cloth,  but  it  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  in  its  form  to  a 
'-case.  The  infant  is  placed  in  this  bag,  having  its  lower  extremities 
i  up  in  soft  sphagnum,  or  bog-moss,  and  may  be  hung  up  in  the  tent  or 
ranch  of  a  tree,  without  the  least  danger  of  tumbling  out ;  or,  in  a  jour- 
r  be  suspended  on  the  mother's  back  by  a  band  which  crosses  the  fore- 
as  to  leave  her  hands  free.  The  sphagnum  forms  a  soft  elastic  bed, 
bbsorbs  moisture  very  readily,  and  affords  such  a  protection  from  the 
)old  that  its  place  would  be  ill  supplied  by  any  other  material 


lite  oMiniiy  wigwams,  skill  tents,  or  "lodges "  of  tbeTlmiC  and  Cream 
exMctif  Alike  in  {onii,b«ng  extended  on  poles  set  up  in  s  coiucil  manner;  bat 
as  a  general  rule  the  tents  of  the  latter  are  more  commodioos  and  more  fre- 
Hueally  supplied  with  a  fresh  lining  of  the  spray  of  llie  balsam-fir.  Tbej  sin 
occasionally  erect  a  larger  dwelling  of  lattice-work,  covered  with  birch-bark,  ia 
which  forty  men  or  more  can  assemble  for  feasting,  debating,  or  perfonabf 
some  of  their  religions  ceremonies.  The  entire  nadon  of  the  Eythinyawuk  eal- 
tivate  oratory  more  than  their  northern  neighbors,  who  express  themselres  mors 
•imply  and  for  less  fluently. 

Vapor  bathn  are  in  common  uho  with  the  Crees,  and  form  one  of  the  dik^ 
remedies  of  their  medicine-men.  The  operator  shuts  himself  up  with  hia  patioit 
fn  the  mnall  sweating-houne — in  which  red-hot  stones  besprinkled  with  waltf, 
and  having  a  few  leaves  of  a  spccieR  of  pruntu  strewed  around  them,  produce 
ft  damp  atmosphere  of  a  stifling  heat — and  shampoos  him,  unging  all  the  time  a 
kind  of  hymn.  As  long  as  the  medicine-man  can  hold  out,  so  long  most  Uw 
patient  endure  the  intense  heat  of  the  bath,  and  then,  if  the  invalid  be  able  to 
move,  they  both  plunge  into  the  river.  If  the  patient  does  not  recover,  he  is  at 
least  more  speedily  released  from  his  sufferings  by  this  powerful  remedy. 

The  Crees  are  a  vain,  fickle,  improvident,  indolent,  and  ludicrously  boastful 
race.  They  are  also  great  gambters,  but,  instead  of  cards  or  dice,  they  play 
with  the  stones  of  a  species  of  prunut.  The  difficult  lies  in  guessing  the  nnm- 
Wr  of  stones  which  are  tossed  out  of  a  small  wooden  dish,  and  the  hunters 
will  spend  whole  Digbts  at  this  destructive  sport,  staking  their  moat  valaaUs 
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irticles.  They  have,  however,  a  much  more  manly  amusement,  termed  the 
**  cross,"  although  they  do  not  engage  even  in  it  without  depositing  consider- 
able stakes.  An  extensive  meadow  is  chosen  for  this  sport,  and  the  articles 
staked  are  tied  to  a  post,  or  deposited  in  the  custody  of  two  old  men.  The  com- 
batants being  stripped  and  painted,  and  each  provided  with  a  kind  of  rackety 
in  shape  resembling  the  letter  P,  with  a  handle  about  two  feet  long,  and  a  head 
loosely  wrought  with  net-work,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  bag,  range  themselves 
on  different  sides.  A  ball  being  now  tossed  up  in  the  middle,  each  party  en- 
deavors to  drive  it  to  their  respective  goals,  and  much  dexterity  and  agility  is 
displayed  in  the  contest.  When  a  nimble  runner  gets  the  ball  in  his  crosSy  he 
•eta  off  towards  the  goal  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  is  followed  by  the  rest,  who 
eadesvoT  to  jostle  him  and  shake  it  out,  but,  if  hard  pressed,  he  discharges  it 
with  a  jerk,  to  be  forwarded  by  his  own  party  or  bandied  back  by  their  oppo- 
nents until  the  victory  is  decided  by  its  passing  the  goal. 

Neither  the  Esquimaux  nor  the  Tinn6  have  any  visible  objects  of  worship, 
but  the  Crees  carry  with  them  small  wooden  figures  rudely  carved,  or  merely 
the  tops  of  a  few  willow-bushes  tied  together,  as  the  representatives  of  a  mali- 
cious, or  at  least  capricious  being,  called  Kepoochikann.  Their  most  common 
petition  to  this  being  is  for  plenty  of  food,  but  as  they  do  not  trust  entirely  to 
his  favor,  they  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to  propitiate  the  animal^  an  imagina- 
ry representative  of  the  whole  race  of  larger  quadrupeds  that  are  objects  of  the 
chase. 

Though  often  referring  to  the  Kitche-manito,  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  or  "  Mas- 
ter of  Life,"  they  do  not  believe  that  he  cares  for  his  creatures,  and  consequent- 
ly never  think  of  praying  to  him.  They  have  no  legend  about  the  creation,  but 
they  speak  of  a  deluge  caused  by  an  attempt  of  the  fish  to  drown  Woesack-oo- 
tchacht,  a  kind  of  dcmi-god,  with  whom  they  had  quarrelled.  Having  construct- 
ed a  raft,  this  being  embarked  with  his  family  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts. 
After  the  flood  had  continued  for  some  time,  he  ordered  several  waterfowl  to 
dive  to  the  bottom.  They  were  all  drowned ;  but  a  musk-rat,  dispatched  on 
the  same  errand,  returned  with  a  mouthful  of  mud,  out  of  which  Woesack- 
ootchacht,  imitating  the  mode  in  which  the  rats  construct  their  houses,  formed 
a  new  earth.  First  a  small  conical  hill  of  mud  appeared  above  the  water ;  by- 
and-by,  its  base  gradually  spreading  out,  it  became  an  extensive  bank,  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  at  length  hardened  into  firm  land.  Notwithstanding  the 
power  that  Woesack-ootchacht  here  displayed,  his  person  is  held  in  very  little 
reverence  by  the  Indians,  who  do  not  thmk  it  worth  while  to  make  any  effort 
to  avert  his  wrath. 

Like  the  Tinn6,  the  Crees  also  have  a  Tartarus  and  an  Elysium.  The  souls 
of  the  departed  are  obliged  to  scramble  with  great  labor  up  the  sides  of  a  steep 
mountain,  upon  attaining  the  summit  of  which  they  are  rewarded  with  the 
prospect  of  an  extensive  plain  abounding  in  all  sorts  oi  game,  and  interpersed 
here  and  there  with  new  tents  pitched  in  pleasant  situations.  While  they  are 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  delightful  scene,  they  are  descried  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  happy  land,  who,  clothed  in  new  skin  dresses,  approach  and 
welcome,  with  every  demonstration  of  kindness,  those  Indians  who  have  led 
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good  lives,  but  the  bad  Indians  are  told  to  return  from  whence  they  came,  and 
without  more  ceremony  are  hurled  down  the  precipice. 

As  yet  Christianity  has  made  but  little  progress  among  the  Indians  of  Brit- 
ish North  America,  its  benefits  being  hitherto  confined  to  the  Ojibbeways  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  to  a  small  number  of  the  Crees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territo7. 
The  well-fed  Sauteurs  of  the  Winipeg  are  as  disinclined  to  be  converted  as  th« 
bofEalo-hunters  of  the  prairies. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  TINNE  INDIANS. 

Th*  Tirioiis  Tribes  of  the  Tiim^  Indiam.— The  Dog-ribe.— CSothing.— The  Here  IndUni.— DegnM 
SUte  ef  the  Women.— PneticAl  Socklista.— Chaneter.— Cnieltjr  to  the  Agad,  and  Inflrm. 

THE  Tian6  Indians,  whose  various  tribes  range  from  the  Lower  Maokendb 
to  the  Upper  Saskatchewan,  and  from  New  Caledonia  to  the  head  of  Ches* 
terfidd  Inlet,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  To  their  race  belong  the  Strongbows  of  the  Rooky  Mountains ;  tha 
Beaver  Indians,  between  Peace  River  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Macken- 
ne ;  the  Red-knives,  thus  named  from  the  copper  knives  of  which  their  native 
ores  furnish  the  materials,  and  who  roam  between  the  Great  Fish  River  and  tha 
Coppermine ;  the  Hare  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  thickly  wooded  district  of  the 
Mackenzie  from  Slave  Lake  downward ;  the  Dog-ribs,  who  occupy  the  inland 
country  on  the  east  from  Martin  Lake  to  the  Coppermine;  the  AthabascanSi 
who  frequent  the  Elk  and  Slave  Rivers,  and  many  other  tribes  of  inferior  note. 
The  Tlnn£,  in  general,  have  more  r^ular  features  than  the  Esquinumz,  and, 
taken  on  the  whole,  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  the  red  races  dwelling 
farther  soutb;  but  their  utter  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  their  abject  be* 
havior  (for  when  in  the  company  of  white  people  they  exhibit  the  whine  and 
air  of  inveterate  mendicants)  ^ve  them  a  wretched  appearance.  Mackeniiei 
the  first  European  who  became  acquainted  with  the  Dog-ribs,  describes  them 
as  an  ugly  emaciated  tribe,  covered  with  dirt  and  besmeared  with  grease  from 
head  to  foot  More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Mackenae's  joumeyy 
but  his  account  of  them  is  true  to  the  present  day.  The  women  are  even 
uglier  and  more  filthy  than  the  men,  for  the  latter  at  least  paint  their  unwashed 
faces  and  wear  trinkets  on  festive  occasions,  while  the  females  leave  even  their 
hair  without  any  other  dressing  than  wiping  their  greasy  hands  on  the  matted 
locks,  when  they  have  been  rubbing  their  bodies  with  marrow.  The  clothing 
of  the  men  in  summer  consists  of  reindeer  leather  dressed  like  shammy,  whidhy 
when  newly  made,  is  beautifully  white  and  soft.  ''A  shirt  of  this  material,** 
sqrs  Sir  John  Richardson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account  of  the 
various  nations  inhabiting  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  ^  cut  evenly  below, 
reaches  to  the  middle ;  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  doth  secured  to  a  waist-band 
hang  down  before  and  behind ;  the  hose,  or  Indian  stockings,  descend  from  the 
top  of  the  thigh  to  the  ankle,  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  or  shoes  of  the  same  soh 
leather  with  tops  which  fold  round  the  ankle,  complete  the  costume.  When 
the  hunter  is  equipped  for  the  chase  he  wears,  in  addition,  a  stripe  of  white 
hare-skin,  or  of  the  belly  part  of  a  deer-skin,  in  a  bandana  round  the  head,  with 
his  lank,  black  elf-locks  streaming  from  beneath;  a  shot-pouch  suspended  bj 
an  embroidered  belt,  a  fire-bag  or  tobaooo-pouoh  tucked  into  the  giidlei  and  a 
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kmg fbwling^ldeoe  thrown  oardesdy  aoron  the  anii,or bafamoed  on  the  biokel 
the  neck.  The  several  articles  here  enmnerated  are  ornamented  at  the  senn 
and  hems  with  leather  thongs  woond  round  with  poroapine  qnills,  or  more  or 
less  embroidered  with  bead-work,  according  to  the  indostry  of  the  wife  or 
wives.  One  of  the  young  men,  even  of  the  slovenly  Dog^ribs,  when  neirtf 
equipped,  and  tripping  jauntily  over  the  mossy  ground  with  an  elastic  step,  ^ 
plays  his  slim  and  not  ungraceful  figure  to  advantage.  But  this  fine  dress  coee 
donned  is  neither  laid  aside  nor  cleaned  while  it  lasts,  and  soon  acquires  a  dii^ 
look,  and  an  odor  which  betrays  its  owner  at  some  distanca  In  the  camp  a 
greasy  blanket  of  English  manu&oture  is  worn  over  the  shoulders  by  day,sni 
forms  with  the  clothes  the  bedding  by  night** 

In  winter  they  clothe  themsdves  with  moose  or  reindeer  skins,  retaining  die 
hair,  while  a  large  robe  of  the  same  material  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  end 
hangs  down  to  the  feet  in  place  of  the  blanket.  The  women^s  dress  resemUv 
the  men's,  but  the  skirt  is  somewhat  longer,  and  generally  accompanied  bj  a 
petticoat  which  reaches  neariy  to  the  knee.  The  form  of  dress  here  described 
is  common  to  the  whole  Tinn£  nation,  and  also  to  the  Crees,  but  the  mateiial 
varies  with  the  district.  Thus  moose-deer,  red-deer,  and  bison  leather  are  la 
use  among  the  more  southern  and  western  tribes,  and  the  Hare  Indians  mske 
their  skirts  of  the  skins  of  the  animal  from  which  they  derive  their  snmame. 
As  this,  however,  is  too  tender  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  torn  inte 
narrow  strips,  twisted  slightiy,  and  plaited  or  worked  into  the  required  shape. 
Such  is  the  closeness  and  fineness  of  the  fur  that  these  hare^kin  dresses  are 
exceedingly  warm,  notwithstanding  the  closeness  of  their  texture. 

The  Hare  Indian  and  Dog-rib  women  are  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  humanity  in  North  America.  Not  that  they  are  treated  with  crudty, 
but  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings,  and  in  this  belief  they  them- 
selves acquiesce.  In  early  infancy  the  boy  discovers  that  he  may  show  any 
amount  of  arrogance  towards  his  sisters,  who,  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  are 
harnessed  to  a  sledge,  while  the  tiny  hunter  struts  in  his  snow-shoes  after  the 
men  and  apes  their  contempt  of  the  women.  All  the  work,  except  hunting  and 
fishing,  falls  to  their  share ;  yet  they  are  in  general  not  discontented  with  thdr 
lot 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  among  the  Dog-ribs  for  the  stoicism  popularly 
attributed  to  the  Indians,  for  they  shrink  from  pain,  shed  tears  readily,  and  are 
very  timorous ;  but  all,  young  and  old,  enjoy  a  joke  heartily,  and  when  young 
are  lively  and  cheerful.  When  bands  of  their  nation  meet  each  other  after  a 
long  absence,  they  perform  a  kind  of  dance.  A  piece  of  ground  is  cleared  for 
the  pur])08e,  and  the  dance  frequently  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  the  parties 
relieving  each  other  as  they  get  tired.  The  two  bands  commence  the  dance 
with  their  backs  turned  to  each  other,  the  individuals  following  one  another  in 
Indian  file,  and  holding  the  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  right 
They  approach  obliquely  after  many  turns,  and  when  the  two  bands  are  closely 
back  to  back,  they  feign  to  see  each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  the  bow  is  in- 
stantiy  transferred  to  the  right  hand  and  the  arrow  to  the  left,  signifying  that 
it  is  not  their  intention  to  use  them  against  their  friends.    Iheir  danoingy  which 
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they  aeoompany  by  a  chorus  of  groans,  compared  by  Sir  John  Richardson  to 
the  deep  sigh  of  a  pavior  as  he  brings  his  rammer  down  npon  the  pavement,  has 
sot  the  least  pretensions  to  grace ;  their  knees  and  body  are  half  bent,  and,  from 
their  heavy  stamping,  they  appear  as  if  desirous  of  sinking  into  the  ground. 

The  Dog-ribs  are  practical  socialists,  and  tlieir  wretclied  condition  results 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  cause.  All  may  avail  themselves  of  the  produce 
of  a  hunter's  energy  or  skill,  and  do  not  even  leave  him  the  distribution  of  his 
own  game.  When  it  becomes  known  in  a  camp  that  deer  have  been  killed,  the 
old  men  and  women  of  each  family  sally  forth  with  their  sledges  and  divide  the 
quarry,  leaving  the  owner  nothing  but  the  ribs  and  tongue — all  he  can  claim  of 
right  Unable  to  restrain  their  appetite,  all  the  community  feast  in  times  of 
abundance,  however  little  many,  of  the  men  (and  there  are  not  a  few  idle  ones) 
may  have  contributed  to  the  common  good.  Taught  by  frequent  sufferings,, 
the  more  active  hunters  frequently  withdraw  from  the  worthless  drones,  leav- 
ing them  at  some  fishing-station,  where,  with  proper  industry,  they  may  subsist 
comfortably.  Fish-diet  is,  however,  not  agreeable  to  their  taste,  and  as  soon  aa 
reports  of  a  successful  chase  arrive,  a  general  movement  to  the  hunting-ground 
ensues.  If  on  their  march  the  craving  multitude  discover  a  hoard  of  meat,  it  is 
devoured  on  the  spot ;  but  they  are  not  always  so  fortunate.  The  deer  and  the 
hunters  may  have  gone  off,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,, 
many  perishing  by  the  way. 

The  Dog-ribs  are  not  conspicuous  for  hospitality.  When  a  stranger  enters 
a  tent  he  receives  no  welcome  and  proffer  of  food,  though  he  may  help  himself 
from  a  piece  of  meat  hanging  on  the  wall  or  join  the  repast.  Though  great 
liars,  they  do  not  steal  the  white  man's  property  like  the  Esquimaux  and  Crees,. 
and  when  visiting  a  fort,  they  may  be  trusted  in  any  of  the  rooms.  As  to  their 
religious  belief,  the  majority  of  the  nation  recognize  a  Great  Spirit,  while  others 
doubt  his  existence,  assigning  as  a  reason  their  miserable  condition.  They  are 
in  great  fear  of  evil  spirits,  which,  as  they  imagine,  assume  the  forms  of  the 
bear,  wolf,  and  wolverine,  and  in  the  woods,  waters,  and  desert  places  they  fancy 
they  hear  them  howling  in  the  winds  or  moaning  by  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
They  never  make  offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit,  but  deprecate  the  wrath  of  an 
evil  being  by  the  promise  of  a  sacrifice,  or  by  scattering  a  handful  of  deer-hair 
or  a  few  feathers.  They  believe  in  a  state  of  future  happiness  or  torment. 
The  soul,  after  death,  crosses  a  broad  river  in  a  boat,  and  thus  endeavors  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore,  which  is  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  paradise.  If 
laden  with  crime,  the  boat  sinks  under  the  weight,  and  the  unfortunate  soul,  im- 
mersed in  water,  strives  in  vain  to  reach  the  blissful  abode  from  which  it  is  for- 
ever banished. 

Formerly  when  a  Tinn6  warrior  died,  it  was  customary  for  the  family  to 
abandon  every  article  they  possessed,  and  betake  themselves,  in  a  perfectly  des- 
titute condition,  to  the  nearest  body  of  their  own  people  or  trading-post  The 
advice  of  traders  is  gradually  breaking  down  this  absurd  practice,  which  would 
alone  suffice  to  keep  this  people  in  a  state  of  perpetual  poverty.  In  other  re- 
spects also,  European  influence  begins  to  make  itself  felt.  Since  1846  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  are  at  work  among  the  Chepewyans,  and  have  taught  many 
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of  thdr  eoDTerts  to  read  and  write.  The  AtluAeaotiis  had  formerly  bat  a  small 
breed  of  dogs,  now  a  stouter  raoe  has,  in  some  respeots,  ameliorated  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  females,  and  the  introdnotion  of  the  horse,  which  has  more  reoently 
taken  place,  holds  out  prospects  of  a  stiU  greater  improvement.  TlMTinn6  sis 
as  giddy  and  thoughtless  as  children.  When  accompanied  hj  s  white  man 
they  will  perform  a  long  journey  carefully,  but  can  not  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  letters,  however  high  the  reward  may  be  that  has  been  promised  them  on 
reaching  their  destination,  as  the  least  whim  suffices  to  make  them  fbi^get  thsir 
oommission. 

They  are  generally  content  with  one  wife  at  a  time^  and  none  but  the  dueb 
bave  more  than  two.  The  successful  wrestler  takes  the  wife  of  his  weaker 
countryman,  who  consoles  himself  for  his  loss  by  endeavoring  to  find  (me  weaker 
thanhimsell 

Tender  and  affectionate  parents,  the  ^Hnn^  are  totally  indifEerent  to  the  sor- 
rows of  helpless  age.  During  the  stay  of  Sir  George  Back  at  Fort  Balianos^ 
an  old  woman  arrived  there  on  Easter  Sunday,  dothed  in  ragged  reindeer  skiDi^ 
worn  down  to  a  skeleton,  and  grasping  with  both  her  hands  a  stick  to  support 
her  body,  bent  double  by  age  and  want.  The  story  of  the  poor  creature  was 
soon  told.  She  had  become  a  burden  to  her  family;  her  former  aervioea  had 
an  been  forgotten,  and  she  had  been  told  ^  that  though  she  stQl  seemed  tolivs^ 
she  was  in  reality  dead,  and  must  be  abandoned  to  her  fate. .  In  the  new  fort 
she  might  find  assistance,  for  the  white  strangers  were  powerful  medicine-mea.* 
This  had  happened  a  month  before,  and  all  this  time  she  had  sk>wly  crept  aloog^ 
appeasing  her  hunger  with  the  berries  she  found  here  and  there  on  the  wqr* 
When  she  reached  the  fort  it  was  too  late;  she  died  a  few  days  after  hsr 
■rrivaL 
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THE  LOUCHEUX,  OR  KUTCHIN  INDIANS. 

Tbe  Cbantrieii  they  inhabit.— Tbeb  Appeumnoe  and  Dnai.— Tbeb  L<nre  of  Finny.— Ooodition  of  tfit 
Womon. — Stnmge  Costoms.— Character. — ^Foadiwith  the  Etqoimaax. — ^Tbeir  laqddoiii  and  Uma 
roas  liTos. — Poonda  fiv  catching  Rdlndeir.^Thair  Lodgaa. 

ON  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Mackenzie,  to  the  west  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  in 
the  territories  drained  by  the  Peel  River  and  by  the  Upper  Tak<»i, 
dwell  the  Lonoheuz,  or  Katchin  Lidians,  whose  language  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  other  North  American  tribes,  and  whose  cnstoms  and  manners 
also  vary  considerably  from  those  of  all  their  neighbors,  both  Red-skins  and 
Esqnimanz. 

They  are  an  athletic  and  fine-looking  people,  with  regular  features  and  m 
eomplexion  of  a  lighter  copper  color  than  that  of  the  other  Red  Indians,  so  thai 
many  of  their  women  would  be  reckoned  handsome  in  any  country.  The  !»• 
males  tattoo  their  chins  and  use  a  black  pigment  when  they  paint  their  fiioes, 
while  the  men  employ  both  red  and  black  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  al- 
ways to  be  ready,  each  carries  a  small  bag  with  red  day  and  black  lead  suspend- 
ed  to  his  neck.  Most  commonly  the  eyes  are  encircled  with  black,  a  stripe  of 
the  same  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  nose,  and  a  blotch  is  daubed  on  the  upper 
part  of  each  cheek.  The  forehead  is  crossed  by  many  narrow  red  stripes,  and 
the  skin  is  streaked  alternately  with  red  and  black. 

The  outer  shirt  of  the  Kutchin  is  made  of  the  skins  of  tawn  reindeer,  dres^' 
ed  with  the  hair  on  after  the  manner  of  the  Hare,  Dog-rib,  and  other  Chepe* 
wyan  tribes,  but  resembles  in  form  the  analogous  garment  of  the  Esquimaux, 
being  furnished  with  peaked  skirts,  though  of  smaller  size.  The  men  wear 
these  skirts  before  and  behind ;  the  women  have  larger  back  skirts,  but  none  in 
front.  Li  winter  shirts  of  hare-skin  are  worn,  and  the  pantaloons  of  deer-skin 
have  the  fur  next  the  skm. 

None  of  the  neighboring  nations  pay  so  much  attention  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness, or  are  so  studious  in  adorning  their  persons.  A  broad  band  of  beads  is 
worn  across  the  shoulders  and  breast  of  the  shirt,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
dress  is  fringed  with  tassels  wound  round  with  dyed  porcupine  quills  and  strung 
with  the  silvery  fruit  of  the  oleaster  {ElcBcignits  argerUea) ;  a  stripe  of  beads, 
strung  in  alternate  red  and  white  squares,  ornament  the  seams  of  the  trowsers, 
and  bands  of  beads  encircle  the  ankles.  The  poorer  sort,  or  the  less  fortunate 
hunters,  who  are  unable  to  procure  these  costiy  trinkets  in  the  same  enviable 
abundance  as  the  rich,  strive  to  wear  at  least  a  string  of  beads,  and  look  down 
with  contemptuous  pity  upon  the  still  more  needy  class,  which  is  reduced  to 
adorn  itself  with  porcupine  quills  only. 

In  consequence  of  this  passionate  fondness  for  beadS|  these  ornaments  sertu 
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aa  a  medium  of  exchange  among  the  Kutchin,  and  Sir  John  Riohardaoii  re* 
marks  that  no  fmch  near  approach  to  money  has  been  invented  by  the  nations 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  standard  bead,  and  one  of  the 
most  value,  is  a  large  one  of  white  enamel,  manufactured  in  Italy  only,  and  is 
with  difficulty  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  demand,  as  beadi 
are  more  prized  than  English  doth  and  blankets. 

Another  article  very  much  in  request  among  the  Kutchin  is  the  large  ribbed 
dentalium  shell  which  is  collected  in  the  archipelago  between  Oregon  and  Cape 
Fairweather,  and  passes  by  trade  from  tribe  to  tribe  until  it  finds  its  way  at 
length  to  the  Yukon.  With  this  shell  they  adorn  their  mittens,  and  even  at- 
tach it  to  their  guns,  which  have  been  lately  mtroduoed,  and  are  in  great  de* 
mand.  All  men  carry  powder  and  ball,  whether  they  own  a  gun  or  not,  and 
obtain  for  it  a  share  of  the  game. 

The  tribes  on  the  Yukon  tie  their  hair  behind  in  a  cue,  or  **  chignon,''  and 
daub  it  with  grease,  and  the  down  of  geese  and  ducks,  until,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  process  continued  from  infancy,  it  swells  to  an  enormous  thickness, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  load  of  hair,  dirt,  and  ornaments  causes 
the  wearer  to  stoop  forward  habitually.  The  tail-feathers  of  the  eagle  and 
fishing-hawk  are  stuck  into  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  are  removed 
only  when  the  owner  retires  to  sleep,  or  when  he  wishes  to  wave  them  to  and 
fro  in  a  dance. 

The  principal  men  have  two  or  three  wives  each,  while  the  bad  hunters  are 
obliged  to  remain  bachelors.  A  good  wrestler,  however,  even  though  poor,  can 
always  obtain  a  wife. 

The  women  do  all  the  drudgery  in  winter  except  cooking,  and  do  not  eat 
'  tin  the  husband  is  satisfied.  In  summer  they  labor  little,  except  in  drying 
meat  or  fish  for  its  preservation.  The  men  alone  paddle  while  the  women  sit 
as  passengers,  and  husbands  even  caiTy  their  wives  to  the  shore  on  their  arms, 
that  they  may  not  wet  their  feet — an  instance  of  gallantry  almost  unparalleled  in 
savage  life.  Tlio  Esquimaux  women  row  their  own  "  oomiaks,**  and  the  Chepe- 
wyan  women  assist  the  men  in  paddling  their  canoes.  On  the  whole,  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  Kutchin  women  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Tinn6  women, 
but  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  Esquimaux  dames. 

They  do  not  carry  their  children  in  their  hoods  or  boots  like  the  Esquimaux, 
nor  do  they  stuff  them  into  a  bag  with  moss  like  the  Tinn6  and  Crees,  but  they 
place  them  in  a  seat  of  birch-bark,  with  a  back  and  sides  like  those  of  an  arm- 
chair, and  a  pommel  in  front  resembling  the  peak  of  a  Spanish  saddle,  by  which 
they  hang  it  from  their  back.  The  child's  feet  are  bandaged  to  prevent  them 
'growing,  small  feet  being  thought  handsome,  and  consequently  short  unshapely 
feet  are  characteristic  of  the  people  of  both  sexes.  A  more  ridiculous  or  insane 
custom  can  hardly  be  imagined  among  a  nation  of  hunters. 

The  Kutchin  are  a  lively,  cheerful  people,  fond  of  dancing  and  singing,  in 
which  they  excel  all  other  Indians ;  leaping,  wrestling,  and  other  athletic  exer^ 
cises  are  likewise  favorite  amusements.  They  are  inveterate  talkers.  Every 
new-comer  arriving  at  a  trading-post  makes  a  long  speech,  which  must  not  bt 
interrupted.    The  belief  in  Shamanism  b  still  in  full  vigor  among  them. 
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Though  a  treacherons  people,  they  have  never  yet  imbrued  their  hands  in 
European  blood,  but  there  are  frequent  feuds  among  their  yarious  tribes,  by 
which  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  has  been  cut  o& 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  From  a  constant  dread  of  ambuscade,  they  do 
not  travel  except  in  large  parties ;  and  thus  a  perpetual  feeling  of  insecurity 
embitters  their  lives,  which  are  already  rendered  sufficiently  hard  by  the  sever- 
ity of  an  Arctic  climate.  The  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  en- 
deavored by  good  advice,  and  the  distribution  of  large  presents,  to  establish 
peace,  but  have  only  met  with  partial  success. 

Like  the  Tinne,  the  Kutchin  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  and  though  they  always  charge  the  latter  with  treachery,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accusation  might,  with  full  justice,  be  retorted  upon 
themselves.  One  of  the  hostile  encounters,  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  Richardson,  de- 
serves notice,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  some  paiticulai*8  to  the  meeting 
of  Joab  and  Abner,  recorded  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  A  party  of  each  of 
the  two  nations  having  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  young  men  of  both 
parties  rose  up  as  if  for  a  friendly  dance.  The  stream  glides  peacefully  along, 
the  setting  sun  gilds  the  pine  forest  and  sparkles  in  the  waters ;  all  nature 
breathes  peace.  But  the  Esquimaux  having,  according  to  their  custom,  con- 
cealed their  long  knives  in  the  sleeves  of  their  deer-skin  shirts,  suddenly  draw 
them  in  one  of  the  evolutions  of  the  dance  and  plunge  them  into  their  oppo- 
nents. A  general  conflict  ensues,  in  which  the  Kutchin,  thanks  to  their  guns, 
ultimately  prove  victorious.  "Another  incident,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson, 
"  which  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  in  1845,  gives  us  a  farther  insight 
into  the  suspicious  and  timorous  lives  of  these  people.  One  night  four  stran- 
gers from  the  lower  part  of  the  river  arrived  at  the  tent  of  an  old  man  who  was 
sick,  and  who  had  with  him  only  two  sons,  one  of  them  a  mere  boy.  The  new- 
comers entered  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  when  the  hour  of  repose  came,  lay 
down ;  but  as  they  did  not  sleep,  the  sons,  suspecting  from  their  conduct  that 
they  meditated  evil,  feigned  a  desire  of  visiting  their  moose-deer  snares.  They 
intimated  their  purpose  aloud  to  their  father  and  went  out,  taking  with  them 
their  bows  and  arrows.  Instead,  however,  of  continuing  their  way  into  the 
wood,  they  stole  back  quietly  to  the  tent,  and  listening  on  the  outside,  discover- 
ed, as  they  fancied,  from  the  conversation  of  the  strangers,  that  their  father's 
life  was  in  danger.  Knowing  the  exact  position  of  the  inmates,  they  thereupon 
shot  their  arrows  through  the  skin  covering  of  the  tent  and  killed  two  of  the 
strange  Indians ;  and  the  other  two,  in  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  by  the 
door,  shared  the  fate  of  their  companions.  This  is  spoken  of  in  the  tribe  as  an 
exceedingly  brave  action." 

During  the  summer  the  Yukon  Kutchin  dry,  for  their  winter  use,  the  white- 
fish  (Coregonua  albus),  which  they  catch  by  planting  stakes  across  the  smaller 
rivers  and  narrow  parts  of  the  lakes  and  closing  the  openings  with  wicker-bas- 
kets. Thej  take  the  moose-deer  in  snares,  and  towards  spring  mostly  resort  to 
the  mountains  to  hunt  reindeer  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  dried  venison.  On  the 
open  pasture-grounds  frequented  by  this  animal  they  construct  large  pounds. 
Two  rows  of  posts  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  united  by  the  addition  of 
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•trong  horisontal  bars  into  a  regular  fence,  extend  their  arms  for  nearly  the 
length  of  a  mile  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  Y.  The  extremity  of  the  avenue  ia 
dosed  by  stakes  with  sharp  points  sloping  towards  the  entranoe,  on  which  the. 
reindeer,  driven  together  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indians,  may  impale  them- 
selves in  their  desperate  flight  The  structure  is  erected  with  great  labor,  as 
the  timber  has  to  be  transported  into  the  open  country  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Some  of  these  may  be  a  century  old,  and  they  are  the  hereditary  pos- 
session of  the  families  or  tribes  by  whom  they  were  originally  constracted. 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  contrivances  and  the  use  of  fire-arms,  the  Kutchin, 
whose  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  are  estimated  at  about  a  thousand 
men  and  boys  able  to  hunt,  are  frequently  reduced  to  great  distress.  Hence 
the  old  and  infirm  are  mercilessly  left  to  their  fate  when  game  is  scarce,  and 
famine  makes  itself  felt  Attempts  have  been  vainly  made  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  northern  Indians  by  inducing  them  to  tame  the  reindeer.  Their 
superstition  is  one  of  the  obstacles  against  this  useful  innovation,  for  they  fesr 
that  were  they  to  make  some  of  the  reindeer  their  captives,  the  remainder  would 
immediately  leave  the  country.  **  And  why,^  they  add,  **  should  we  follow  like 
slaves  a  herd  of  tame  animals,  when  the  forest  and  the  barren  ground  provide 
OS  with  the  elk,  the  wild  reindeer,  and  the  musk-ox,  and  our  rivers  and  lakes  are 
filled  with  fishes  that  cost  us  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  catching  them  ?*' 

Each  family  possesses  a  deer-skin  tent  or  lodge,  which  in  summer,  when  in 
quest  of  game,  is  rarely  erected.  The  winter  encampment  is  usually  in  a  grove 
of  spruce-firs ;  the  ground  being  cleared  of  snow,  the  skins,  which  are  prepared 
with  the  hair,  are  extended  over  flexible  willow  poles  which  take  a  semicircular 
form.  This  hemispherical  shape  of  lodges  is  not  altogether  unknown  among 
the  Chepewyans  and  Crees,  being  that  generally  adapted  for  their  vapor  baths, 
framed  of  willow  poles,  but  their  dwelling-places  are  conical,  as  stiff  poles  are 
used  for  their  construction. 

When  the  tent  is  erected  the  snow  is  packed  on  outside  to  half  its  height, 
and  it  is  lined  equally  high  within  with  the  young  spray  of  the  spruce-fir,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  inmates  may  not  rest  against  the  cold  wall.  The  doorway  is 
filled  up  by  a  double  told  of  skin,  and  the  apartment  has  the  closeness  and 
wannth  but  not  the  elegance  of  the  Esquimaux  snow  hut,  which  it  resembles 
in  shape.  Though  only  a  very  small  fire  is  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  yet 
the  warmth  is  as  great  as  in  a  log-house.  The  provisions  are  stored  on  the 
outside  under  fir  branches  and  snow,  and  further  protected  from  the  dogs  l^ 
dodges  being  placed  on  top. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

ARCTIC  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY,  FROM  THE  CABOTPS  TO  BAFFIN. 

IVst  Scandinavian  Discoverer  of  America. — ^The  Cabots. — ^Willoughby  and  Chancellor  (1658-1554).— 
Stephen  Burroagh  (1556).— Frobisher  (1576-1578).— Davis  (1585-1587>— Barents,  Cornelia,  and 
Brant  (1594).— Wintering  of  the  Dutch  Navigators  in  Nova  Zembla  (1596-1597>— John  Knighl 
(1606).— Murdered  by  the  Esquimaux.— Henry  Hudson  (1607-1609).— Baffin  (1616). 

LONO  before  ColnmboB  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  (1492)  on  that  ever- 
memorable  voyage  which  changed  the  geography  of  the  world,  the  Scan- 
dinavians had  already  foand  the  way  to  North  America.  From  Greenland, 
which  was  known  to  them  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and  which  they  began 
to  colonize  in  the  year  085,  they  sailed  farther  to  the  west,  and  gradually  extend^ 
ed  their  discoveries  from  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound* 
land,  to  those  of  the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which,  from  the  wild  vineff- 
they  there  found  growing  in  abundance,  they  called  the  "  good  Vinland." 

But  a  long  series  of  disasters  destroyed  their  Greenland  colonies  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  as  Scandinavia  itself  had  at  that  time  but 
very  little  intercourse  with  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  it  ia 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  despite  the  discoveries  of  Gdnnbjom  and  Eric  th« 
Red,  the  great  western  continent  remained  unknown  to  the  world  in  generaL 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  achievements  of  Columbus  was  the  re- 
dtscovery  of  the  northern  part  of  Amenca,  for  the  English  merchants  longed 
to  have  a  share  of  the  commerce  of  India ;  and  as  the  Pope  had  assigned  the 
eastern  route  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  western  one  to  the  Spaniards,  they  re- 
solved to  ascertain  whether  a  third  and  shorter  way  to  the  Spice  Islands,  or  to 
the  fabulous  golden  regions  of  the  east,  might  not  be  found  by  steering  to  the 
north-west.  In  pursuance  of  these  views  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  in 
1497  from  Bristol,  at  that  time  our  first  commercial  poit,  and  discovered  tie 
whole  American  coast  from  Labrador  to  Virginia.  They  failed  indeed  in  the 
object  of  their  mission,  but  they  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  future  colonial 
greatness  of  England. 

A  second  voyage,  in  1498,  by  Sebastian  Cabot  alone,  without  the  companion- 
ship of  his  father,  had  no  important  results,  but  in  a  third  voyage  which  he 
undertook  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  at  Henry  VIII.'s  expense,  in  1616 
or  1517,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  that  great  navigator  discovered  the  two 
straits  which  now  bear  the  names  of  Davis  and  Hudson. 

The  French  expeditions  of  Verazzani  (1523)  and  Jacques  Cartier  (1524), 
however  memorable  in  other  respects,  having  been  as  unsuccessful  as  those  of 
Cortereal  (1500)  or  Gomez  (1524)  in  discovering  the  desired  north-western  pa»- 
lage,  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  in  1549  was  created  Grand  Pilot  of  England,  start- 
•d  in  his  old  age  another  idea,  which  has  become  almost  equally  momentous  in 
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the  history  of  Arctic  discovery — the  search  for  a  north-eastern  route  to  China. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1553,  a  squadron  of  three  small  vessels,  under  the 
ooraraand  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Chancellor,  and  Durfoorth,  set  sail  from 
Ratcliffe,  with  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  India  by  sailing  round  North  Asia, 
the  formation  and  vast  extent  of  which  were  at  that  time  totally  unknown. 

Ofif  Sen j an,  an  island  on  the  Norwegian  coast  in  lat.  69^%  the  ships  parted 
company  in  a  stormy  night,  never  to  meet  again.  Willoughby  and  Durfoorth 
reached  the  coast  of  Nova  Zcmbla,and  ulumately  sought  a  harbor  in  Lap- 
land on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  White  Sea,  where  the  captain- 
general,  officers,  and  crews  of  both  ships  were  miserably  frozen  to  death,  as  some 
Russian  fishermen  ascertained  in  the  following  spring.  How  long  they  sus- 
tained the  severity  of  the  weather  is  not  known,  but  the  journals  and  a  will 
found  on  board  the  "  Admiral "  proved  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  most 
of  that  ship's  company  were  alive  in  January,  1554.  They  died  the  victims  of 
inexperience ;  for  had  they,  as  Sir  John  Richardson  remarks,  been  skilled  in 
hunting  and  clothing  themselves,  and  taken  the  precaution  moreover  of  laying 
in  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  a  stock  of  mossy  turf  such  as  the  country 
produces  for  fuel,  and  above  all  had  they  secured  a  few  of  the  very  many  seals 
and  belugaj  which  abounded  in  the  sea  around  them,  tliey  might  have  preserved 
their  lives  and  passed  an  endurable  winter. 

Chancellor  was  either  more  fortunate  or  more  skillful,  for  after  having  long 
been  buffeted  about  by  stormy  weather,  he  eventually  reached  St.  Nicholas,  in 
the  White  Sea.  From  thence  he  proceeded  overland  to  Moscow,  and  delivered 
his  credentials  to  the  Czar,  Ivan  Vasilovitch,  from  whom  he  obtained  many 
privileges  for  the  company  of  merchants  who  had  fitted  out  the  expedition.  In 
1654  he  returned  to  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  back  to  Russia 
by  Queen  Mary  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  two  nations.  Having  satisfactorily  accomplished  his  mission,  he  once  more 
set  sail  from  the  White  Sea,  accompanied  by  a  Muscovite  ambassador.  But 
this  time  the  return  voyage  was  extremely  unfortunate,  for  Chancellor,  after 
losing  two  of  his  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  was  carried  by  a  violent  tem- 
pest into  the  Bay  of  Pitsligo,  in  Scotland,  where  his  ship  was  wrecked.  He  en- 
deavored to  save  the  ambassador  and  himself  in  a  boat,  but  the  small  pinnace 
was  upset ;  and  although  the  Russian  safely  reached  the  strand,  the  English- 
man, after  having  escaped  so  many  dangers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  was  drowned 
within  sight  of  his  native  shores. 

In  1556  the  Muscovy  Company  fitted  out  the  Serch thrift  pinnace,  under  the 
command  of  Stephen  Burrough,  for  discovery  towards  the  River  Obi  and  farther 
pearch  for  a  north-east  passage.  This  small  vessel  reached  the  strait  between 
Nova  Zembla  and  Vaigats,  called  by  the  Russians  the  Kara  Gate,  but  the 
enormous  masses  of  ice  that  came  doating  through  the  channel  compelled  it  to 
return. 

In  spite  of  these  repeated  disappointments,  the  desire  to  discover  a  northern 
route  to  India  was  too  great  to  allow  an  enterprising  nation  like  the  English  to 
abandon  the  scheme  as  hopeless. 

Thus  in  the  days  of  Kliy4^Mli  the  question  of  the  north-west  passage  was 
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again  revived,  and  Martin  Frobisher,  who  had  solicited  merchants  and  nobles 
daring  fifteen  years  for  means  to  undertake  **  the  only  great  thing  left  undone  in 
the  worldy^  sailed  in  the  year  1576  with  three  small  vessels  of  35, 80,  and  10  tons, 
on  no  less  an  errand  than  the  circumnavigation  of  Northern  America.  Th« 
reader  may  smile  at  the  ignorance  which  encouraged  such  efforts,  but  he  can 
not  fail  to  admire  the  iron-hearted  man  who  ventured  in  such  wretched  nutshells 
to  face  the  Arctic  seas.  The  expedition  safely  reached  the  coasts  of  Greenland 
and  Labrador,  and  brought  home  some  glittering  stones,  the  lustre  of  whick 
was  erroneously  attributed  to  gold.  This  belief  so  inflamed  the  zeal  for  new 
expeditions  to  "  Meta  Incognita,"  as  Frobisher  had  named  the  coasts  he  had 
discovered,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  equipping  three  ships  of  a  much  larger 
sise,  that  they  might  be  able  to  hold  more  of  the  anticipated  treasure.  At  the^ 
entrance  of  the  straits  which  still  bear  his  name,  he  was  prevented  by  the  gales 
and  drift-ice  from  forcing  a  passage  to  the  sea  beyond,  but  having  secured  about 
200  tons  of  the  supposed  golden  ore,  the  expedition  was  considered  eminently 
successful  A  large  squadron  of  fifteen  vessels  was  consequently  fitted  out  in 
1578  for  a  third  voyage,  and  commissioned  not  only  to  bring  back  an  untold 
amount  of  treasure,  but  also  to  take  out  materials  and  men  to  establish  a  colony 
on  those  desolate  shores.  But  this  grand  expedition,  which  sailed  with  suoh 
extravagant  hopes,  was  to  end  in  disappointment.  One  of  the  largest  vessels 
was  crushed  by  an  iceberg  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  and  the  others  were  so 
beaten  about  by  storms  and  obstructed  by  fogs  that  they  were  at  length  glad 
to  return  to  England  without  having  done  any  thing  for  the  advancement  of 
geographical  knowledge.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  glittering  stones 
having  meanwhile  been  discovered,  Frobisher  relinquished  all  further  attempts 
to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  northern  regions,  and  sought  new  laurels  in  a  sunnier 
olime.  He  accompanied  Drake  to  the  West  Indies,  commanded  subsequently 
one  of  the  largest  vessels  opposed  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  ended  his  heroic 
life  while  attacking  a  small  French  fort  in  behalf  of  Henry  lY.  during  the  war 
with  the  League. 

The  discovery  of  the  North-western  Passage  was,  however,  still  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  day,  and  thus  sundry  London  merchants  again  *'  cast  in  their 
adventure,''  and  sent  out  John  Davis,  in  1586,  with  his  two  ships, "  Sunshine '^ 
and  "  Moonshine,"  carrying,  besides  their  more  necessary  equipments,  a  band 
of  music  '^  to  cheer  and  recreate  the  spirits  of  the  natives."  Davis  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Greenland,  where  he  saw  a  high  mountain 
(Sukkertoppen)  towering  like  a  cone  of  silver  over  the  fog  which  veiled  the 
dismal  shore.  The  voyagers  were  glad  to  turn  from  the  gloomy  scene,  and  to 
steer  through  the  open  water  to  the  north-west,  where,  on  August  6,  they  dis- 
covered land  in  latitude  66^  40'  altogether  free  from  "  the  pesters  of  ice,  and 
ankered  in  a  very  &ir  rode."  A  friendly  understanding  was  established  with 
the  Esquimaux,  and  a  lively  traffic  opened,  the  natives  eagerly  giving  their 
skins  and  furs  for  beads  and  knives,  until  a  brisk  wind  separated  the  strange 
visitants  from  their  simple-minded  friends.  The  remainder  of  the  season  was 
spent  in  exploring  Cumberland  Sound  and  the  entrance  to  Frobisher's  and 
Hudson's  Straits. 
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In  the  foDowing  year  Davis  undertook  a  ae^ond  vojage  to  the  nortfa^paHi 
for  whioh  the  **  Snnahine*'  and  ^  Moonshine  **  were  again  engaged,  with  two 
other  vessels.  On  June  29, 1686,  he  landed  on  the  ooast  of  Greenland,  in  lati- 
tnde  64%  and  soon  after  steered  to  the  west  The  enonnons  ioe-Aoes  whiehySS 
is  well  known,  oome  drifting  from  Baffin's  Bay  nntil  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
opposed  his  progress.  For  some  days  he  coasted  these  floating  islands,  when  a 
fog  came  on,  during  which  ropes,  sails,  and  cordage  were  alike  fast  frown,  and 
the  seamen,  hopeless  of  accomplishing  the  passage,  warned  their  conunandcr 
that  **  by  his  over-boldness  he  might  canse  their  widows  and  fatherieaa  ohildna 
to  give  him  bitter  cnrses.*' 

Touched  by  this  appeal,  Davis  ordered  two  of  his  ships  to  retam  home,  and 
pushing  on  in  the  ^Moonshine**  with  the  boldest  of  his  followers,  he  reabhsd 
the  American  shore,  which  he  coasted  from  67^  to  57^  of  latitnde.  0£E  the 
coast  of  Labrador  two  of  his  sailors  were  killed  by  the  natives,  and  September 
being  ushered  in  by  violent  gales,  he  gave  up  further  attempts  for  the  year,  and 
returned  to  England. 

On  June  16, 1587,  we  once  more  find  him  on  the  coast  of  (Greenland,  in  lui 
old  tried  bark  the  ^  Sunshine,''  in  company  with  the  ^  Elisabeth  ^  and  a  pn- 
naoe.  The  supplies  for  this  third  voyage  being  furnished  tmder  the  eiprM 
eondition  that  the  expenses  should  be  lightened  as  much  m  possible  by  fishing 
at  all  suitable  times,  the  two  larger  ships  were  stationed  for  the  purpose  nssr 
the  part  of  the  coast  which  they  had  formerly  visited,  while  Davis  steered  £o^ 
ward  in  the  small  and  ill-conditioned  vessel  which  alone  remained  at  his  dispo- 
eaL  He  first  sailed  along  the  Greenland  coast  as  far  as  72^  lat,  where,  having 
fairly  entered  Baffin's  Bay,  he  named  the  point  at  which  he  touched  Sander- 
son's Hope,  in  honor  of  bis  chief  patron,  and  then  steered  to  the  west,  until  he 
once  more  fell  in  with  the  ice-barrier  which  had  prevented  his  progress  ths 
year  before.  Time  and  perseverance,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  by 
July  19  bo  bad  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  which  bears  his  name. 
He  then  sailed  for  two  days  up  Cumberland  Strait — ^which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  discovered  on  his  first  expedition — but  believing  this  passage  to  be 
an  inclosed  gulf,  be  returned,  and  again  passing  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay 
without  an  effort  to  investigate  it,  repaired  to  the  rendezvous  appointed  for  the 
two  whaling-vessels  to  meet  him  on  their  way  to  England.  But  who  can 
paint  his  astonishment  and  consternation  when  he  found  that  his  companions 
had  sailed  away,  leaving  him  to  find  his  way  home  in  his  miserable  pinnaoe, 
which,  however,  landed  him  safely  on  his  native  shores?  This  was  the  last  of 
the  Arctic  voyages  of  that  great  navigator,  for  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
<;hilled  by  his  three  successive  disappointments ;  and  all  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pleaded  for  a  fourth  expedition  proved  fruitless. 

He  subsequently  made  five  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was  killed  on 
December  27, 1605,  on  the  coast  of  Malacca,  in  a  fight  with  the  Malays. 

Seven  years  after  Davis's  last  Arctic  voyage  the  Dutch  made  their  first  ap- 

rance  on  the  scene  of  northern  discovery.  This  persevering  people  had  just 
succeeded  m  casting  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  was  now  striving  to  gain, 

the  development  of  his  maritime  trade,  a  position  among  the  ndgfaboring 
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fltateSy  which  the  smallness  of  its  territory  seemed  to  deny  to  it.  All  the 
known  avenues  to  the  treasures  of  the  south  were  at  that  time  too  well  guard* 
ed  by  the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  admit  of  any  rivalry ;  but  if  fortune 
favored  them  in  finding  the  yet  unexplored  northern  passage  to  India,  they 
might  still  hope  to  secure  a  lion's  share  in  that  most  lucrative  of  trades. 

Animated  by  this  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, Enkhuizen,  and  Middelburg  fitted  out  in  1594  an  expedition  in  quest  of 
the  north-eastern  passage,  which  they  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Cornelius 
Comeliszoon,  Brant  Ysbrantzoon,  and  William  Barents,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced seamen  of  the  day.  The  three  vessels  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  June 
6,  and  having  reached  the  coast  of  Lapland,  separated  into  two  divisions ; 
Barentz  choosing  the  bolder  course  of  coasting  the  west  side  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla  as  far  as  the  islands  of  Orange,  the  most  northerly  points  of  the  archipel- 
ago ;  while  his  less  adventurous  comrades  were  contented  to  sail  along  the 
Russian  coast  until  they  reached  a  strait,  to  which  they  gave  the  very  appro- 
priate name  of  Vaigats,  or  "  Wind-hole."  Forcing  their  way  through  the  ice, 
which  almost  constantly  blocks  up  the  entrance  to  the  Kara  Sea,  they  saw,  on 
rounding  a  promontory  at  the  other  end  of  the  strait,  a  clear  expanse  of  blue 
open  sea,  stretching  onward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  the  continent 
trended  away  rapidly  towards  the  south-cast.  They  now  no  longer  doubted 
that  they  had  sailed  round  the  famous  Cape  Tabin — a  fabulous  headland,  which, 
according  to  Pliny  (an  indisputable  authority  in  those  times  of  geographical 
ignorance),  formed  the  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  from  whence  the  voyage 
was  supposed  to  be  easy  to  its  eastern  and  southern  shores.  Little  did  Brant 
and  Cornelius  dream  that  within  the  Arctic  Circle  the  Asiatic  coast  still 
stretched  120^  to  the  east ;  and  fully  trusting  their  erroneous  impressions,  they 
started  in  full  sail  for  Holland,  eager  to  bring  to  their  countrymen  the  news  of 
their  imaginary  success.  Off  Russian  Lapland  they  fell  in  with  Barentz,  who, 
having  arrived  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla — a  higher  latitude 
than  any  navigator  is  recorded  to  have  reached  before — had  turned  back  be- 
fore strong  opposing  winds  and  floating  ice,  and  the  three  vessels  returned  to- 
gether to  Texel. 

Such  were  the  hopes  raised  by  the  discovery  of  the  imaginary  Cape  Tabin 
that,  losing  sight  of  their  habitual  caution,  the  merchants  of  Middelburg,  Enk- 
huizen,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam  immediately  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  six  ships, 
larlen  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise  fit  for  the  Indian  market.  A  little  yacht 
was  added,  which  was  to  accompany  the  fleet  as  far  as  that  promontor}-,  and 
thence  to  return  with  the  good  news  that  the  squadron  had  been  left  steering 
tvith  a  favorable  wind  right  off  to  India.  But,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  these 
sanguine  hopes,  built  on  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  vision,  were  doomed  to  a 
woful  disappointment,  for  the  "  Wind-hole  Strait,"  doing  full  justice  to  its 
Dame,  did  not  allow  the  vessels  to  pass ;  and  after  fruitless  efforts  to  force 
their  way  through  the  ice-blocks  which  obstructed  that  inhospitable  channel, 
they  returned  crestfallen  to  the  port  whence  they  had  sailed  a  few  months  be* 
fore  with  such  brilliant  expectations. 

Although  great  disappointment  was  felt  at  this  failure,  the  scheme  of  sailing 
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round  Cape  Tabin  to  India  was,  however,  not  abandoned  by  the  persevering 
Amsterdamers ;  and,  on  May  16,  1596,  Heemskcrk^Barentz,  and  Cornells  Ryp 
once  more  started  for  the  north-east.  Bear  Island  and  Spitzbergen  were  dis- 
covered, wliereupon  the  ships  separated,  Cornells  and  Heemskerk  returning 
to  Holland,  while  Barentz,  slowly  making  his  way  through  the  fog  and  ice,  ad- 
vanced to  the  most  northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  crew  being  encouraged 
by  the  tidings  that  from  the  high  cliffs  of  Orange  Island  clear  open  water  had 
been  seen  to  tlie  south-east.  The  effort  to  reach  this  inviting  channel  was  frus- 
trated by  the  ice,  which  gathered  about  the  ship  as  it  lay  near  shore,  and  grad- 
ually collecting  under  and  around  it,  raised  it  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
All  hope  of  return  before  the  next  summer  now  vanished,  but  these  brave 
sailors  submitted  witli  resignation  to  their  fate,  "  though  much  grieved,''  says 
Gerrit  de  Veer,  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  incidents  he  relates, 
"  to  live  there  all  that  cold  winter,  which  we  knew  would  fall  out  to  be  ex- 
tremely bitter."'  Fortunately  a  quantity  of  drift-wood  was  found  on  the  strand, 
which  served  the  Dutchmen  both  for  the  construction  of  a  small  hut  and  for 
fuel. 

As  early  as  September  the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard  that  they  tried  in 
vain  to  dig  a  grave  for  a  dead  comrade,  and  their  cramped  fingers  could  hardly 
build  the  hut,  which  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  vessel,  cracking  under  the 
pressure  of  the  ice,  gave  signs  of  speedily  breaking  up  altogether.  By  the  middle 
of  October  the  rude  dwelling  was  completed,  and  though  its  accommodation  was 
scanty,  they  were  glad  to  take  up  their  abode  in  it  at  once.  The  best  place  by 
the  central  fire  was  assigned  to  a  sick  comrade,  while  all  the  rest  arranged 
their  beds  as  best  they  could  on  shelves  which  had  been  bnilt  round  the  walls. 
An  examination  into  the  state  of  their  provisions  showed  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing their  daily  rations  of  bread,  cheese,  and  wine,  but  by  setting  traps  they 
caught  a  good  many  Arctic  foxes,  which  gave  them  an  occasional  supply  of 
fresh  food.  Tlie  sun  had  now  entirely  taken  his  departure,  and  the  long  winter 
night  of  the  75°  43'  of  latitude  set  in,  during  which  snowdrifts  and  impetuous 
winds  confined  them  to  their  miserable  hut. 

"  We  looked  pitifully  one  upon  tin?  other,"  says  De  Veer,  "  being  in  great 
fear  that  if  the  extremity  of  the  cold  grew  to  be  more  and  more,  we  should  all 
die  there  of  cold,  for  that  what  fire  soever  we  made  would  not  warm  us." 

The  ice  was  now  two  inches  thick  upon  the  walls,  and  even  on  the  sides  of 
their  sleeping  cots  and  the  very  clothes  they  wore  were  whitened  with  frost 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  their  sufferinsjcs  these  brave  men  maintained  cheerful 
hearts ;  and  so  great  was  their  elasticity  of  spirit  that,  remembering  January  5 
was  Twelfth  Eve,  they  resolved  to  celebrate  it  as  best  they  might.  "  And  then," 
■ays  the  old  chronicler, "  we  prayed  our  ]\Iaister  that  we  might  be  merry  that 
night,  and  said  that  we  were  content  to  spend  some  of  the  wine  that  night 
which  we  had  spared,  and  which  was  our  share  (one  glass)  every  second  day, 
and  whereof  for  certaine  days  we  had  not  dranke,  and  so  that  night  we  made 
merry  and  drew  for  king.  And  therewith  we  had  two  pounds  of  meal,  where- 
of we  made  pancakes  with  oyle,  and  every  man  had  a  white  biscuit  which  we 
topt  in  the  wine.    And  so  supposing  that  we  were  in  our  owne  country  and 
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amongst  our  f riends,  it  comforted  us  well  as  if  we  had  made  a  great  banquet 
in  our  owne  house.  And  we  also  made  trinkets,  and  our  gunner  was  king  of 
Novaya  Zemlya,  which  is  at  least  800  miles  long  and  lyeth  between  two  seas.'' 

On  January  24  the  edge  of  the  sun  appealed  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
sight  was  a  joyful  one  indeed.  Now  also  the  furious  snow-storm  ceased,  and 
though  the  severity  of  the  cold  continued  unabated,  they  were  better  able  to 
brave  the  outer  air  and  to  recruit  their  strength  by  exercise.  With' the  re- 
turn of  daylight  the  bears  came  again  about  the  house,  and  some  being  shot,  af- 
forded a  very  seasonable  supply  of  grease,  so  that  they  were  able  to  bum  lamps 
and  pass  the  time  in  reading. 

When  summer  returned  it  was  found  impossible  to  disengage  the  ice-bound 
vessel,  and  the  only  hopes  of  escaping  from  this  dreary  prison  now  rested  on 
two  small  boats,  in  which  they  finally  quitted  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering 
on  June  14, 1596.  On  the  fourth  day  of  th^ir  voyage  tlieir  barks  became 
surrounded  by  enormous  masses  of  floating  ice,  which  so  crushed  and  injured 
them  that  the  crews,  giving  up  all  hope,  took  a  solemn  leave  of  each  other. 
But  in  this  desperate  crisis  they  owed  their  preservation  to  the  presence  of 
mind  and  agility  of  Do  Veer,  who,  with  a  well-secured  rope,  leaped  from  one 
ice-block  to  another  till  he  reached  a  larger  floe,  on  which  first  tlie  sick,  then 
the  stores,  the  crews,  and  finally  the  boats  themselves  were  fairly  landed.  Here 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  while  the  boats  underwent  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  during  this  detention  upon  a  floating  ice  raft  the  gallant  Bareutz  closed  the 
eventful  voyage  of  his  life.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calmly  and  bravely,  think- 
ing less  of  himself  than  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  for  his  last  words 
were  directions  as  to  the  course  in  which  they  were  to  steer.  His  death  was 
bitterly  mourned  by  the  longh  men  under  his  command,  and  even  the  prospect 
of  a  return  to  their  homes  could  not  console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  beloved 
leader.  After  a  most  tedious  passage  (for  by  July  28  they  had  only  reached 
the  southern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembia)  they  at  length,  at  the  end  of  August, 
arrived  at  Kola,  in  Russian  Lapland,  where,  to  their  glad  surprise,  they  found 
their  old  comrade,  John  Cornelison  Ryp,  with  whom  they  returned  to  Am- 
stenlam. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  discovery  had  once  more  recovered  in  England  from 
the  chill  thrown  upon  it  by  so  many  previous  disappointments.  In  1602,  Wey- 
mouth, while  attempting  to  sail  up  the  promising  inlet,  now  so  well-known  as 
the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay,  was  repulsed  by  a  violent  storm,  and  in  1C06  a 
melancholy  issue  awaited  the  next  expedition  to  the  north-west,  which  sailed 
under  the  command  of  John  Knight,  a  brave  and  experienced  sailor.  Driven 
by  stormy  weather  among  the  drift-ice  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  Knight  was 
fuin  to  take  shelter  in  the  first  cove  that  presented  itself,  and  lost  no  time  in  or- 
dering his  damaged  ship  of  forty  tons  to  be  drawn  high  up  on  the  dry  sand  be- 
yond the  tide  mark,  where  she  might  undergo  the  necessary  repairs. 

This  position,  however,  not  proving  satisfactory,  he  manned  his  boat  next 
day,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  busy  at  work,  sailed  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  inlet  to  seek  for  some  more  convenient  anchorage.  Leaving 
two  men  in  charge  of  the  boat,  he  landed  with  his  mate  and  three  of  his  men  to 
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explore  the  strange  coast.  They  climbed  the  steep  acclivity  of  the  shore,  lio* 
gered  for  a  moment  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  and  before  disappearing  on  the 
other  side  exchanged  greetings  of  farewell  with  their  messmates  in  the  boat| 
who  little  imagined  that  it  was  a  parting  forever.  Evening  came  on,  and  then 
darkened  into  night ;  muskets  were  fired  and  trumpets  sounded,  but  no  answer 
was  made,  and  eleven  o'clock  arriving  without  any  sign  or  signal  of  the  missing 
party,  the  men  who  had  tarried  on  shore  mournfully  returned  to  the  ship  with 
the  dismal  tidings  of  the  loss  of  their  brave  commander  and  his  comrades. 

During  this  melancholy  night,  passed  in  alternate  lamentations  and  plans  for 
search  and  rescue,  the  ice  had  so  accumulated  in  the  channel  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Knight  crossed  the  day  before,  that  though  the  boat  was  speedily  rigged 
for  the  expedition,  and  the  party  who  occupied  it  were  one  and  all  uncontrolla- 
bly eager  to  start,  the  morning  light  convinced  the  most  sanguine  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  forcing  their  way  across  the  gulf.  Thus  passed  two  wretched 
days  of  uncertainty,  rendered  doubly  miserable  by  the  inactivity  to  which  they 
were  condemned,  when  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  the  little  encampment 
was  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  natives,  whose  hostility  left  no  doubt  about 
the  fate  which  had  befallen  their  missing  friends.  A  volley  of  musketry  soon 
dispersed  the  savages,  but  fearing  future  attacks,  the  crew,  now  only  eight  in 
number,  at  once  resolved  to  put  to  sea  in  their  crazy  bark,  which,  though  de- 
prived of  its  rudder,  and  so  leaky  that  the  pumps  were  obliged  to  be  constantly 
at  work,  safely  carried  them  to  Newfoundland. 

In  the  year  1607  Henry  Hudson  made  the  first  attempt  to  sail  across  the 
North  Pole,  a  plan  started  in  1527  by  Robert  Thome,  but  not  yet  acted  upon 
by  any  one  during  the  eighty  years  that  had  since  passed.  He  reached  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  in  73^  of  latitude,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Spltzbergcn,  but  all  his  efforts  to  launch  forth  into  tlie  uuknowo 
ocean  beyond  were  baffled  by  the  ice-fields  that  opposed  his  progress. 

In  his  next  voyage  (1608)  he  vainly  tried  for  tlie  north-east  passage,  but  his 
third  voyage  (1609),  which  he  performed  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  magnificent  river  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  at  whose 
mouth  tl)e  "  Empire  City  "  of  the  great  American  republic  has  arisen. 

In  April,  1610,  we  find  him  setting  sail  on  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of 
his  voyages.  In  all  but  its  commander,  this  expedition  was  miserably  inade- 
quate to  the  object  of  its  mission,  for  it  consisted  only  of  one  vessel  of  fifty-five 
tons  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  manned  by  a  crew  who  speedily  proved 
themselves  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  their  leader.  On  entering  Hudson's 
Straits,  the  large  masses  of  ice  which  encumbered  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
the  thickness  of  the  constant  fogs  made  them  lose  all  courage,  and  they  earnest- 
ly begged  their  commander  to  return  at  once  to  England.  But  Hudson  pressed 
on  until  at  last  his  little  bark  emerged  into  a  vast  open  water  rippling  and 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sunshine.  Hudson's  Bay  expanded  before  him,  and 
the  enraptured  discoverer  was  fully  convinced  that  the  north-western  route  to 
India  now  lay  open  to  the  mariners  of  England. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  dastardly  crew  considering  the  pas- 
sage effected,  urged  an  immediate  return ;  but  Hudson  was  determined  on 
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completing  the  adyentore,  and  wintering,  if  possible,  on  the  sonny  shores  of 
India.  For  three  months  he  continued  tracking  the  soath  coasts  of  that  vast 
northern  Mediterranean,  but  all  his  hopes  of  finding  a  new  channel  opening  to 
the  south  proved  vain,  until  at  length  the  ship  was  frozen  in  on  November  10 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  James's  Bay.  A  dreary  winter  awaited  the  ice-bound 
seamen,  with  almost  exhausted  provisions,  and  unfortunately  without  that 
heroic  patience  and  concord  which  had  sustained  the  courage  of  Barentz  and 
his  companions  under  trials  far  more  severe.  But  spring  came  at  last,  and 
revived  the  spirits  of  their  leader.  His  ship  was  once  more  afloat,  once  more 
his  fancy  indulged  in  visions  of  the  sunny  East,  when,  as  he  stepped  on  deck  on 
the  morning  of  June  21,  his  arms  were  suddenly  pinioned,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  the  power  of  three  of  his  men. 

Inquiry,  remonstrance,  entreaty,  command,  all  failed  to  draw  a  word  from 
the  stubborn  mutineers,  and  Hudson  resigned  himself  bravely  to  his  fate,  and, 
with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  noble  nature,  looked  on  calmly  at  the  ominous  prep- 
arations going  forward.  A  small  open  boat  was  in  waiting,  and  into  this 
Hudson — his  hands  being  previously  tied  behind  his  back — was  lowered ;  some 
powder  and  shot  and  the  carpenter's  box  came  next,  followed  by  the  carpenter 
himself,  John  King,  whose  name  ought  to  be  held  in  honorable  remembrance, 
as  he  alone  among  the  crew  remained  true  to  his  master.  Six  invalids  were 
also  forced  into  the  boat,  which  was  then  cut  adrift,  and  the  vessel  sailed  on- 
ward on  its  homeward  course.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  Hudson; 
but  the  ringleaders  of  that  dark  conspiracy  soon  paid  a  terrible  penalty.  Some 
fell  in  a  fight  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  others  died  on  the  homeward  voyage 
during  which  they  suffered  from  the  cxtremest  famine. 

The  account  of  the  great  expanse  of  sea  which  had  been  reached  gave  new 
vigor  to  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  new  expeditions  sallied  forth  (Sir  Thomas 
Button,  1612,  Gibbons,  1614,  Bylot,  1615),  to  seek  along  the  western  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  the  passage  which  was  to  open  the  way  to  India.  All  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  of  course  doomed  to  disappointment,  but  Baffin,  who  sailed 
in  1616,  with  directions  to  try  his  fortune  beyond  Davis's  Straits,  enriched 
geography  with  a  new  and  important  conquest  by  sailing  round  the  enormous 
hay  which  still  bears  his  name.  During  this  voyage  he  discovered  the  en- 
trances of  Smith's,  Jones's,  and  Lancaster  Sounds,  without  attempting  to  inves- 
tigate these  broad  highways  to  fields  of  later  exploration.  He  believed  them 
to  be  mere  inclosed  gulfs,  and  this  belief  became  so  firmly  grounded  in  the 
public  mind  that  two  full  centuries  elapsed  before  any  new  attempt  was  mad^ 
to  seek  for  a  western  passage  in  this  direction,  while  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  sent 
out  in  1619  with  two  good  vessels,  under  the  patronage  of  his  king,  Christian 
IV. ;  Fox  and  James  (1631-1632),  Knight  and  Barlow  (1719),  Middleton  (1741), 
Moor  and  Smith  (1746),  confined  their  efforts  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  by  their 
repeated  disappointments,  made  all  expeditions  in  quest  of  a  north-western 
passage  appear   weltnigh  as  chimerical  as  those  of  the  knight-errants  of 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

ARCTIC  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY,  FROM  BAFFIN  TO  M'CLINTOCK, 

BBcfaan  and  Fimnklin.— Rots  and  Pany  1818).— Diaooverv  of  Melville  Itlaod.— Winter  Uarbor  (Uli- 
1820).— Franklin's  first  land  Joume/.— Dreadful  Sufferings.— Parry's  second  Voyage  (1821-182^ 
—  Iligliuk.—  Lyon  (1824).— Parry's  third  Voyage  (1824).— Franklin's  second  land  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. — Beechey. — Parry's  sledge  Journey  towards  the  Pole. — Sir  John  "Bou/k 
lecond  Journey.— Five  Years  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.— Back's  Discovery  of  Great  Fish  River.— Dsms 
and  Simpson  (1837-1839).— Franklin  and  Crozier's  lost  Voyage  (1845).— Searching  Expeditkms.-' 
Richardson  and  Rae. — Sir  James  Ross. — Austin. — Penny. — De  Haven. — Franklin^  first  Winter* 
quarters  discovered  by  Ommaney. — Kennedy  and  Bcllot. — Inglefield. — Sir  £.  Belcher. -~KeUeCt-« 
If 'Clure's  Discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage.— Collinson.—Bellot's  Death.— Dr.  Rae  laama  the 
Death  of  the  Crews  of  the  "  Erebua"  and  *'  Terror."— Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock. 

THE  failure  of  Captain  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave)  in  the  Spitsber- 
gen seas  (1773),  and  that  of  the  illustrious  Cook  (1776),  in  his  atiempt  to 
circumnavigate  the  northern  shores  of  America  or  Asia  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Bering,  entirely  damped,  for  the  next  forty  years,  the  spirit  of  Arctic  disoor- 
ery ;  but  hope  revived  when  it  became  known  that  Captain  Scoresby,  on  a  whal- 
ing expedition  in  the  Greenland  seas  (1806),  had  attained  81^  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
thus  approached  the  pole  to  within  540  miles.  'No  previous  navigator  had 
ever  reached  so  far  to  the  north  ;  an  open  sea  lay  temptingly  before  him,  and 
the  absence  of  the  ice-blink  proved  that  for  miles  beyond  the  visible  horizon  no 
ice-field  or  snow-covered  land  opposed  his  onward  course ;  but  as  the  object  of 
Scoresby's  voyage  was  strictly  commercial,  and  he  himself  answerable  to  the 
owners  of  his  vessel,  he  felt  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  inclinations  to  his  duty,  and 
to  steer  again  to  the  south. 

During  the  Continental  war,  indeed,  England  had  but  little  leisure  to  prose- 
cute discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  but  not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
four  stout  vessels  (1818)  were  sent  out  on  that  mission  by  Government.  Two 
of  these,  the  "  Dorothea,"  Captain  Buchan,  and  the  "  Trent,"  Commander  Lieu- 
tenant John  Franklin,  were  destined  to  proceed  northward  by  way  of  Spitsber- 
gen, and  to  endeavor  to  cross  the  Polar  Sea.  After  mmumbered  difficulties,  the 
expedition  was  battling  with  the  ice  to  the  north-west  of  that  wintry  archipela- 
go, when,  on  July  30,  a  sudden  gale  compelled  the  commander,  as  the  only 
chance  of  safety,  to  "  take  the  ice  " — that  is,  to  thrust  the  ships  into  an  opening 
among  the  moving  masses  that  could  be  perceived.  In  this  very  hazardous  op- 
eration, the  "Dorothea" — having  received  so  much  injury  that  she  was  in  dan- 
ger of  sinking — was  therefore  turned  homeward  as  soon  as  the  storm  subsided, 
and  the  "  Trent "  of  necessity  accompanied  her. 

The  other  two  ships,  which  sailed  in  the  same  year,  the  "  Isabella,"  command- 
ed  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  the  "Alexander,"  by  Lieutenant  William  Ed- 
ward Parry,  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  middle  of  Davis's  Strait  to  a 
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high  northern  latitude,  and  then  to  stretch  across  to  the  westward,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  pass  the  northern  extremity  of  America,  and  reach  Bering's 
Strait  by  that  route.  As  respects  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  sent  out,  this 
expedition  likewise  ended  in  disappointment ;  for  though  Ross  defined  more 
clearly  the  Greenland  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Danish  possessions  between 
Cape  Melville  and  Smith's  Sound,  he  was  satisfied  with  making  a  very  cursory 
examination  of  all  the  great  channels  leading  from  Baffin's  Bay  into  the  Polar 
Sea.  After  sailing  for  some  little  distance  up  Lancaster  Sound,  he  was  arrest* . 
ed  by  the  atmospheric  deception  of  a  range  of  mountains,  extending  right 
aeross  the  passage,  and  concluding  it  useless  to  persevere,  he  at  once — to  the 
great  astonishment  and  mortification  of  his  officers — abandoned  a  course  which 
was  to  render  his  successor  illustrious.  As  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ross  had  conducted  this  expedition  failed  to  satisfy  the  authori« 
ties  at  home ;  and  thus,  in  the  following  year,  the  '^  Hecla  "  and  ''  Griper  "  were 
commissioned  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  sound,  whose  entrance  only  had 
been  seen  by  Baffin  and  Ross.  The  former  ship  was  placed  under  the  Com« 
mand  of  Parry,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Lieutenant  Matthew  Llddon. 

With  this  brilliant  voyage,  the  epoch  of  modern  discoveries  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  may  properly  be  said  to  begin.  Sailing  right  through  Lancaster  Sound, 
over  the  site  of  Ross's  imaginary  Croker  Mountains,  Parry  passed  Barrow's 
Strait,  and  after  exploring  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  whence  the  ice  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  main  channel,  he  discovered  Wellington  Channel  (August 
22),  and  soon  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  his  men  that,  having 
reached  110°  W.  long.,  they  were  entitled  to  the  king's  bounty  of  £5000,  se- 
cured by  order  of  council  to  '^  such  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  as  might  succeed 
in  penetrating  thus  far  to  the  west  within  the  Arctic  Circle."  After  passing  and 
naming  Melville  Island,  a  little  progress  was  still  made  westward ;  but  the  ice 
was  now  rapidly  gathering,  the  vessels  were  soon  beset,  and,  after  getting  free 
with  great  difficulty.  Parry  was  only  too  glad  to  turn  back  and  settle  down  in 
Winter  Harbor.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  attain  this  dreary  port,  as  a  canal,  two 
miles  and  a  third  in  length,  had  first  to  be  cut  through  solid  ice  of  seven  inches 
average  thickness;  yet  such  was  the  energy  of  the  men  that  the  herculean 
labor  was  executed  in  three  days.  The  two  vessels  were  immediately  unrigged, 
the  decks  housed  over,  a  heating  apparatus  arranged,  and  every  thing  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  long  winter's  night, 
plays  were  acted  every  fortnight,  a  school  established,  and  a  newspaper  set  on 
foot — certainly  the  first  periodical  ever  issued  in  so  high  a  latitude.  During 
the  day  the  men  were  employed  for  exercise  in  banking  up  the  ships  with  snow 
or  making  excursions  within  a  certain  distance ;  and  when  the  weather  forbade 
their  leaving  shelter,  they  were  obliged  to  run  round  the  decks  to  the  tune  of  a 
barrel-organ. 

In  January  the  cold  became  more  and  more  intense.  On  the  12th  it  was 
61®  below  zero  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  14th  the  thermometer  fell  to  54°. 
On  Febmary  24  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  small  house  which  had  been  built  near 
the  ships,  to  serve  as  an  observatory  for  Captain  Sabine,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition  as  astronomer.     All  hands  rushed  to  the  spot  to  endeavor  to  sub- 
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due  the  flames,  but  having  only  snow  to  throw  on  it^  it  was  found  impossiUe  to 
extinguish  it.  The  snow,  however,  covered  the  astronomical  instruments^  and 
secured  them  from  the  fire.  The  thermometer  was  at  the  time  44^  below  ttro^ 
and  the  faces  of  nearly  the  whole  party  grew  white  and  frost-bitten  after  fivo 
minutes'  exposure,  so  that  the  surgeon  and  two  or  three  assbtants  were  busily 
employed  in  rubbing  the  faces  of  their  comrades  with  snow,  while  the  latter 
were  working  might  and  main  to  extinguish  the  flames.  One  poor  fellow,  in 
his  anxiety  to  save  the  dipping-needle,  carried  it  out  without  putting  on  his 
gloves ;  his  hands  were  so  benumbed  in  consequence,  that  when  plunged  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water  it  instantly  froze,  from  the  intense  coldness  imparted  to  i^ 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort,  some  time  after,  to  the  amputation  of  a 
part  of  four  Angers  on  one  hand  and  three  on  the  other. 

February  3  was  a  memorable  day — ^the  sun  being  visible  from  the  maintop 
of  the  "Ilccla,"  from  whence  it  was  last  seen  on  November  11.  The  weatha 
got  considerably  milder  in  March ;  on  the  6tli  the  thermometer  rose  to  lero, 
for  the  first  time  since  December  17,  and  on  April  30  it  stood  at  the  freeiing^ 
point,  which  it  had  not  done  since  September  12. 

At  length  May  appeared,  bringing  the  long  summer's  day  of  the  high  north- 
ern latitudes ;  but  as  many  a  week  nmst  still  pass  before  the  vessels  could  move 
out  of  their  ice-bound  harbor.  Parry  started  on  June  1  to  explore  the  interior 
of  the  island,  which  at  this  early  period  of  the  season  still  wore  a  very  dreary 
aspect.  But  such  was  the  rapidity  of  vegetation,  that  by  the  end  of  the  month 
the  land,  now  completely  clear  of  snow,  was  covered  with  the  purple-colored 
saxifrage  in  blossom,  with  mosses,  and  with  sorrel,  and  the  grass  was  from  two 
to  three  inches  long.  The  pasturage  appeared  to  be  excellent  in  the  vaUejs, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  numerous  tracks  of  musk-oxen  and  reindeer,  there  was  no 
lack  of  animals  to  enjoy  its  abundance. 

It  was  not  before  August  1  that  the  ships  were  released  from  their  ten 
months'  blockade  in  Winter  Harbor,  when  Parry  once  more  stood  boldly  for 
the  west ;  but  no  amount  of  skill  or  patience  could  penetrate  the  obstinate  mass- 
es of  ice  that  blocked  the  j)assage,  or  insure  the  safety  of  the  vessels  under  the 
repeated  shocks  sustained  from  them.  Finding  the  barriers  insuperable,  he 
gave  way,  and  steering  homeward,  reached  London  on  November  3,  1820, 
where,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  his  reception  was  most  enthusiastic. 

While  Parry  was  engaged  on  this  wonderful  voyage,  Lieutenant  Franklin 
and  Dr.  Richardson,  accompanied  by  two  midshipmen,  George  Back  and  Robert 
Hood,  and  a  sailor,  John  Hepburn,  to  whom  were  added  during  the  course  of 
the  jounioy  a  troop  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  were  penetrating  by  land  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  unexplored 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  east.  An  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  this  under- 
taking may  bo  formed,  when  I  mention  that  the  travellers  started  from  Fort 
York,  Hudson's  Bay,  on  August  30, 1819,  and  after  a  boat  voyage  of  700  miles 
up  the  Saskatchewan  arrived  before  winter  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  next 
winter  found  them  TOO  miles  farther  on  their  journey,  established  during  the 
extreme  cold  at  Fort  Enterprise,  as  they  called  a  log-house  built  by  them  on 
Winter  Lake,  where  they  spent  ten  months,  depending  upon  fishing  and  the 
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of  their  Indian  hontera.  Daring  the  sommer  ol  1821.  they  aeoonif 
plished  the  remaining  334  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  and  on  July 
81  Franklin  and  his  par^  embarked  in  two  biroh-bark  canoes  on  their  voyage 
ol  exploration.  In  these  frail  shallops  they  skirted  the  desolate  ooast  of  the 
American  continent  555  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Coppermine  as  far  as  Point 
Ihmagainy  when  the  rapid  decrease  of  their  provisions  and  the  shattered  state 
ol  the  canoes  imperatively  compelled  their  return  (August  22).  And  now 
began  a  dreadful  land-journey  of  two  months,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors 
of  cold,  famine,  and  fatigue.  An  esculent  lichen  (tripe  de  roche),  with  an  ocos^ 
sional  ptarmigan,  formed  their  scanty  food,  but  on  very  many  days  even  this 
poor  sapply  could  not  be  obtained,  and  their  appetites  became  ravenous.  Some- 
times they  had  the  good-fortune  to  pick  up  pieces  of  skin,  and  a  few  bones  of 
deer  which  had  been  devoured  by  the  wolves  in  the  previous  spring.  The  bones 
were  rendered  friable  by  burning,  and  now  and  then  their  old  shoes  were  added 
to  the  repast.  On  reaching  the  Coppermine,  a  raft  had  to  be  framed,  a  task 
aooomplished  with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  exhausted  party.  One  or  two 
of  the  Canadians  had  already  fallen  behind,  and  never  rejoined  their  comrades, 
snd  now  Hood  and  three  or  four  more  of  the  party  broke  down  and  could 
prooeed  no  farther,  Dr.  Richardson  kindly  volunteering  to  remain  with  them, 
while  Back,  with  the  most  vigorous  of  the  men,  pushed  on  to  send  succor 
from  Fort  Enterprise,  and  Franklin  followed  more  slowly  with  the  othenL 
On  reaching  the  log  house  this  last  party  found  that  wretched  tenement  desolate, 
with  no  deposit  of  provisions  and  no  trace  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  ex* 
pected  to  meet  there.  ^^It  would  be  impossible,''  says  Franklin,  ^^to  describe 
our  sensations  after  entering  this  miserable  abode  and  discovering  how  we  had 
been  neglected ;  the  whole  party  shed  tears,  not  so  much  for  our  own  fate  as 
for  that  of  our  friends  in  the  rear,  whose  lives  depended  entirely  on  our  sending 
immediate  relief  from  this  place."  Their  only  consolation  was  a  gleam  of  hope 
sfforded  them  by  a  note  from  Back,  stating  that  ho  had  reached  the  deserted 
hut  two  days  before,  and  was  going  in  search  of  the  Indians.  The  fortunate 
discovery  of  some  cast-off  deer-skins  and  of  a  heap  of  acrid  bones,  a  provision 
worthy  of  the  place,  sustained  their  flickering  life-flame,  and  after  eighteen  miser- 
lUe  days  they  were  joined  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn,  the  sole  survivors 
of  their  party,  Lieutenant  Hood,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  having  been 
murdered  by  a  treacherous  Canadian,  whom  Richardson  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  shoot  through  the  head  in  self-defense. 

^  Upon  entering  the  desolate  dwelling,''  says  Richardson,  '^  we  had  the  satis- 
faction  of  embracing  Captain  Franklin,  but  no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
fildi  and  wretchedness  that  met  our  eyes  on  looking  around.  Our  own  misery 
had  stolen  upon  us  by  degrees,  and  we  were  accustomed  to  the  contemplation 
of  each  other's  emaciated  figures ;  but  the  ghastly  countenances,  dilated  eye- 
IttUg,  and  sepulchral  voices  of  Captain  Franklin  and  those  with  him  were  more 
than  we  could  at  first  bear."  At  length,  on  November  7,  when  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  ill-&ted  expedition  (for  most  of  the  voyagers  died  from  sheer  ex« 
Ittnstion)  were  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  their  sufferings,  three  Indians 
im  by  Back,  whose  exertions  to  procure  them  relief  had  been  beyond  all  praise. 
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Inong^t  them  the  miooo^  they  hid  ao  long  been  weiftiiig  for.    Tba 

with  which  they  feasted  on  dried  meat  and  ezodlent  tongoea  naj  watt  b^  i% 

agined;  but  severe  pains  in  the  stomach  socm  warned  them  that  after  a^  leqg 

an  abstinence  they  most  be  exceedingly  carefol  in  the  quantity  of  food  udv^ 

In  %  fortnight's  time  they  had  snffidently  recruited  their  strength  to  be  able  to. 

join  Back  at  Moose  Deer  Island^  and  in  the  following  year  they  retoraed  to 

Bngland. 

Parry's  second  voyage  of  discoveiy  (1821-1828)  was  undertaken  for  th| 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  communication  might  be  found  between  Bi^. 
gent's  Inlet  and  Rowe's  Weloomei  or  through  Repulse  Bay  and  thence  to  the 
north-western  shores  of  America.  The  first  summer  (1821)  was  spent  in  the 
vain  attempt  of  forcing  a  way  through  Froasen  Strait^  Repulse  Bay,  the  kig9 
masses  of  ice  in  these  waters  holding  the  ships  helplessly  in  their  grasp,  apd 
often  carrying  them  back  in  a  few  days  to  the  very  spot  which  they  had  left  $ 
month  before.  Owing  to  these  rebuffs,  the  season  came  to  an  end  while  thev 
enterprise  was  yet  scarcely  begun,  and  the  ships  took  up  their  quarters  in.  Sf 
open  roadstead  at  Winter  Isluid  to  the  south  of  Melville  PeninsuhL  Besidsi 
the  winter  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  first  voyage,  the  monotony  sf 
the  winter  was  pleasantly  broken  during  February  by  friendly  visits  from  a 
party  of  Esquimaux.  Among  these  a  young  woman,  Bigliuk,  distinguished  her* 
self  by  her  talents.  Her  love  for  music  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  her  qiuck" 
ness  of  comprehension  was  such  that  she  soon  became  an  establi«Jied  mte^ 
preter  between  her  own  people  and  the  English.  The  nature  of  a  map  having 
been  explained  to  her,  she  readily  sketched  with  chalk  upon  the  deck  the  out- 
lines of  the  adjoining  coast,  and  continuing  it  farther,  delineated  the  whole 
eastern  shore  of  Melville  Peninsula,  rounding  its  northern  extremity  by  a  large 
island  and  a  strait  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  afford  a  safe  passage  for  the  ships. 
This  information  greatly  encouraged  the  whole  party,  whose  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions already  fancied  the  worst  part  of  their  voyage  overcome,  and  its  truth 
was  eagerly  tested  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  once  more  be  set  afloat^  which 
was  not  till  July  2. 

After  running  the  greatest  dangers  from  the  ice,  they  at  length  reached  the 
small  island  of  Igloolik,  near  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  the  situation  of  which 
had  been  accurately  laid  do^vn  by  the  Esquimaux  woman.  But  all  their  efforts 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  narrow  strait  proved  vain,  for  after  struggling 
sixty-five  days  to  get  forward,  they  had  only  in  that  time  reached  forty  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Igloolik.  The  vessels  were  therefore  again  placed  in  win- 
ter^uarters  in  a  channel  between  Igloolik  and  the  land ;  but  having  ascertained 
by  boat  excursions  the  termination  of  the  strait,  Parry  thought  it  so  promising 
for  the  ensuing  summer  that  he  at  once  named  it  the  "  Hecla  and  Fury  Strait." 
But  his  hopes  were  once  more  doomed  to  disappointment  by  the  ice-obstructed 
channel,  and  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  pass  through  it  with  his  ships. 
His  return  to  England  with  his  crews  in  health,  after  two  winters  in  the  high 
latitudes,  was  another  triumph  of  judgment  and  discipline. 

In  the  following  year  two  new  expeditions  set  sail  for  Polar  America.  Cap- 
tain Lyon  was  sent  out  in  the  '^  Griper,"  with  orders  to  land  at  Wager  River 
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•ff  Repulse  Bay,  and  thence  to  cross  Melville  Peninsula,  and  proceed  overland 
to  Point  Turnagain,  where  Franklin's  journey  ended.  But  a  succession  of 
dreadful  storms  so  crippled  the  "  Griper,"  while  endeavoring  to  proceed  on- 
ward up  Rowe's  Welcome,  that  it  became  necessary  to  return  at  once  to  Eng- 
land. 

Such  was  the  esteem  and  affection  Parry  had  acquired  among  the  compan- 
ions of  his  two  former  voyages,  that  when  he  took  the  command  of  a  third  ex- 
pedition, with  the  intention  of  seeking  a  passage  through  Prince  Regent's  In- 
let, they  all  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  From  the  middle  of  July  till  nearly 
the  middle  of  September  (1824),  the  "Hecla"  and  the  "Fury"  had  to  contend 
with  the  enromous  ice-masses  of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  would  infallibly  have 
crushed  vessels  less  stoutly  ribbed ;  and  thus  it  was  not  before  September  10 
that  they  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  which  they  found  clear  of  ice,  except  here 
and  there  a  solitary  berg.  But  new  ice  now  began  to  form,  which,  increasing 
daily  in  thickness,  beset  the  ship,  and  carried  them  once  more  back  again  into 
Baffin's  Bay.  By  perseverance,  however,  and  the  aid  of  a  strong  easterly  breeze, 
Parry  regained  the  lost  ground,  and  on  September  27  reached  the  entrance  of 
Port  Bowen,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  where  he  passed  the 
winter.  By  July  1 9  the  vessels  were  again  free,  and  Parry  now  sailed  across 
the  inlet  to  examine  the  coast  of  North  Somerset ;  but  the  floating  ice  so  in- 
jured the  "  Fury  "  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  her.  Her  crew  and 
valuables  were  therefore  received  on  board  the  "  Hecla ;"  the  provisions,  stores, 
and  boats  were  landed,  and  safely  housed  on  Fury  Point,  off  North  Somerset, 
for  the  relief  of  any  wandering  Esquimaux,  or  future  Arctic  explorers  who 
might  chance  to  visit  the  spot,  and  the  crippled  ship  was  given  up  to  the  mercy 
of  the  relentless  ice,  while  her  companion  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  spite  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Back  during 
their  first  land  journey,  we  find  these  heroes  once  more  setting  forth  in  1826, 
determined  to  resume  the  survey  of  the  Arctic  coasts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. A  far  more  adequate  preparation  was  made  for  the  necessities  of  their 
journey  than  before ;  and  before  they  settled  down  for  the  winter  at  "  Fort 
Franklin,"  on  the  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  a  journey  of  investigation  down 
the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  sea  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  end.  As  soon 
as  the  ice  broke  in  the  following  summer,  they  set  out  in  four  boats,  and  sepa- 
rated at  the  point  where  the  river  divides  into  two  main  branches,  Franklin  and 
Back  proposing  to  survey  the  coast-line  to  the  westward,  while  Richardson  set 
out  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Franklin 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  July  7,  where  a  large  tribe  of  Esqui- 
maux pillaged  his  boats,  and  it  was  only  by  great  prudence  and  forbearance 
that  the  whole  party  were  not  massacred.  A  full  month  was  now  spent  in  the 
tedious  survey  of  374  miles  of  coast,  as  far  as  Return  Reef,  more  than  1000  miles 
distant  from  their  winter-quarters  on  great  Bear  Lake.  The  return  journey 
to  Fort  Franklin  was  safely  accomplished,  and  they  arrived  at  their  house  on 
September  21,  where  they  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  Dr.  Richardson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Kendall,  who,  on  their  part,  had  reached  the  Coppermine,  thus  connect- 
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ing  Sir  John  FnmkUn^s  former  discoveries  to  the  eastwtird  in  Ooronatioa  CUf 
with  those  made  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  the  westward  of  the  MaftVfW|«^ 
The  cold  during  the  second  winter  at  Fort  Franklin  was  intense^  the  thermoia* 
eter  standing  at  one  time  at  58^  below  sero ;  bat  the  comfort  they  now  enjojcd 
formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the  squalid  misery  of  Fort  Enteqnise. 

When  Franklin  left  England  to  proceed  on  this  expedition,  his  first  wife  vn 
then  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  indeed  expired  the  day  after  his  depsi^ 
nre.  Bat  with  heroic  f ortitade  she  urged  him  to  set  oat  on  the  very  day  ip* 
pointed,  entreating  him,  as  he  valaed  her  peace  and  his  own  glory,  not  to  ddij 
a  moment  on  her  account  IDs  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  he  raised  oa 
Oarry  Island  a  silk  flag  which  she  had  made  and  given  him  as  a  pardng  gif^ 
with  the  instruction  that  he  was  only  to  hoist  it  on  reaching  the  Polar  Sea. 

While  Parry  and  Franklin  were  thus  severally  employed  in  searching  for  a 
western  passage,  a  sea  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Beeohey  hid 
been  sent  to  Bering's  Straits  to  co-operate  with  them,  so  as  to  furnish  pro^ 
ions  to  the  former  and  a  conveyance  home  to  the  latter — a  task  more  easBf 
planned  than  executed ;  and  thus  we  can  not  wonder  that  when  the  ^  Blossom* 
reached  the  appointed  place  of  rendesvous  at  Chamisso  Island,  in  KotabM 
Sound  (July  25, 1826),  she  found  neither  Parry  (who  had  long  since  retomsi 
to  England)  nor  Franklin.  Tet  the  barge  of  the  *^  Blossom  ^ — which  was  dis- 
patched to  the  eastward  under  charge  of  Mr.Elson — narrowly  missed  meeting 
the  latter ;  for  when  she  was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  Point  Barrow,  she  was  ody 
about  150  miles  from  Return  Reef,  the  limit  of  his  discoveries  to  the  westward 
of  the  Mackenzie. 

In  the  year  1827  the  indefatigable  Parry  undertook  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary voyages  ever  performed  by  man ;  being  no  less  than  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  by  boat  and  sledge  travelling  over  the  ice.  His  hopes  of 
success  were  founded  on  Crosby's  authority,  who  reports  having  seen  ice-fiddfl 
so  free  from  either  finsure  or  hummock,  that  had  they  not  been  covered  with 
snow,  a  coach  might  have  been  driven  many  leagues  over  them  in  a  direct  line; 
but  when  Parry  reached  the  ice-fields  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  he  found  them 
of  a  very  different  nature,  composed  of  loose,  rugged  masses,  intermixed  with 
pools  of  water,  which  rendered  travelling  over  them  extremely  arduous  and  slow. 
The  strong  flat-bottomed  boats,  specially  prepared  for  an  amphibious  journey, 
with  a  runner  attached  to  each  side  of  the  keel,  so  as  to  adapt  .them  for  sledg- 
ing, had  thus  frequently  to  be  laden  and  unladen,  in  order  to  be  raised  over  the 
hummocks,  and  repeated  journeys  backward  and  forward  over  the  same  ground 
were  the  necessary  consequence.  Frequently  the  crew  had  to  go  on  hands  and 
knees  to  secure  a  footing.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  often  rendered  the  surface 
of  the  ice  a  mass  of  slush,  and  in  some  places  the  ice  took  the  form  of  sharp- 
pointed  crystals,  which  cut  the  boots  like  penknives.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
obstacles,  they  toiled  cheerfully  on,  until  at  length,  after  thirty-five  days  of  in- 
cessant drudgery,  the  discovery  was  made  that,  while  they  were  apparently  ad- 
vancing towards  the  pole,  the  ice-field  on  which  they  were  travelling  was  drift- 
ing to  the  south,  and  thus  rendering  all  their  exertions  fruitless.  Yet,  though 
disappointed  in  his  hope  of  planting  his  country's  standard  on  the  northern 
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axis  of  the  globe,  Parry  had  the  glory  of  reaching  the  highest  authenticated 
latitude  ever  yet  attained  (82°  40'  30'').  On  their  return  to  the  ^*  Hecla,"  which 
awaited  them  under  Captain  Forester  in  Treurenberg  Bay,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  the  boats  encountered  a  dreadful  storm  on  the  open  sea, 
which  obliged  them  to  bear  up  for  Waldcn  Island — one  of' the  most  northerly 
rocks  of  the  archipelago — where,  fortunately,  a  reserve  supply  of  provisions  had 
been  deposited.  ^^  Every  thing  belonging  to  us,"  says  Sir  Edward  Parry,  '^  was 
now  completely  drenched  by  the  spray  and  snow ;  we  had  been  fifty-six  hours 
without  rest,  and  forty-eight  at  work  in  the  boats,  so  that  by  the  time  they  were 
unloaded  we  had  barely  strength  to  haul  them  up  on  the  rocks.  However,  by 
dint  of  great  exertion,  we  managed  to  get  the  boats  above  the  surf,  after  which, 
a  hot  supper,  a  blazing  fire  of  drift-wood,  and  a  few  hours'  quiet  rest  restored 
us.''  He  who  laments  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  and  supposes  it 
to  have  been  more  vigorous  or  endowed  with  greater  powers  of  endurance  in 
ancient  times,  may  perhaps  come  to  a  different  opinion  when  reading  of  Parry 
and  his  companions. 

Thus  ended  the  last  of  this  great  navigator's  Arctic  voyages.  Born  in  the 
year  1790,  of  a  family  of  seamen,  Parry  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  profession  in  which  his  father  had  grown  old.  In  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  he  discovered  Melville  Island,  and  his  subsequent  expedition  con« 
finned  the  excellent  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  first  brilliant  success. 
From  the  years  1829  to  1834  we  find  him  in  New  South  Wales,  as  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company.  In  the  year  1837  he 
was  appointed  to  organize  the  mail-packet  service,  then  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  after  filling  the  post  of  Captain  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Haslar,  was  finally  appointed  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He 
died  in  the  summer  of  1855  at  Ems. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Captain  John  Ross's  first  unsuccessful  voyage, 
when  the  veteran  seaman,  anxious  to  obliterate  the  reproach  of  former  failure 
by  some  worthy  achievement,  was  enabled,  through  the  munificence  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth,  to  accomplish  his  wishes.  A  small  Liverpool  steamer,  bearing  the  rath- 
er presumptuous  name  of  the  "  Victory,"  was  purchased  for  the  voyage,  a  rather 
unfortunate  selection,  for  surely  nothing  can  be  more  unpractical  than  paddle- 
boxes  among  ice-blocks ;  but  to  make  amends  for  this  error,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  was  fortunate  in  being  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Commander 
James  Ross,  who,  with  every  quality  of  the  seaman,  united  the  zeal  of  an  able 
naturalist.  He  it  was  who,  by  his  well-executed  sle^lge  journeys,  made  the 
chief  discoveries  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  voyage  of  the  "  Victory  "  is  far  less 
remarkable  for  successes  achieved  than  for  its  unexampled  protraction  during 
a  period  of  five  years. 

The  first  season  ended  well.  On  August  10, 1829,  the  "Victory"  entered 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  reached  on  the  13th  the  spot  where  Pariy,  on  his 
third  voyage,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  "  Fury."  The  ship  itself  had 
been  swept  away ;  but  all  her  sails,  stores,  and  provisions  on  land  were  found 
ontouched.  The  hermetically  sealed  tin  canisters  in  which  the  flour,  meat,  bread, 
wbe,  spirits,  sugar,  etc.,  were  packed  had  preserved  them  from  the  attacks  of 
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the  white  bears,  and  they  were  found  as  good  after  foar  years  as  they  had  been 
on  the  day  when  the  "  Fury ''  started  on  her  voyage.  It  was  to  this  discoTery 
that  the  crew  of  the  "  Victory  "  owed  their  subsequent  preservation,  for  how 
else  could  they  have  passed  four  winters  in  the  Arctic  wastes? 

On  August  15  Cape  Oarry  was  attained,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  inkt 
which  Parry  had  reached  on  his  third  voyage.  Fogs  and  drift-ice  greatly  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  expedition,  but  Ross  moved  on,  though  slowly,  so 
that  about  the  middle  of  September  the  map  of  the  northern  regions  was  en- 
riched by  some  500  miles  of  newly-discovered  coast  But  now,  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  winter,  the  "Victory"  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Felix  Harbor, 
where  the  useless  steam-engine  was  thrown  overboard  as  a  nuisance,  and  the 
usual  preparations  made  for  spending  the  cold  season  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

The  following  spring  (from  May  17  to  June  13)  was  employed  by  James 
Ross  on  a  sledge  journey,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  King  William^s  Sound 
and  King  William's  Land,  and  during  which  that  courageous  mariner  penetra- 
ted so  far  to  the  west  that  he  had  only  ten  days'  provisions — scantily  measured 
out — for  a  return  voyage  of  200  miles  through  an  empty  wilderness. 

After  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  the  "  Victory  "  was  released  from  the 
ice  on  September  1 7,  and  proceeded  once  more  on  her  discoveries.  But  the 
period  of  her  liberty  was  short,  for,  after  advancing  three  miles  in  one  continual 
battle  against  the  currents  and  the  drift-ice,  she  again  froze  fast  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month. 

In  the  following  spring  we  again  see  the  indefatigable  James  Ross  extend- 
ing the  circle  of  his  sledge  excursions,  and  planting  the  British  flag  on  the  site 
of  the  Xorthem  Magnetic  Pole — which,  however,  is  not  invariably  fixed  to  one 
spot,  as  was  then  believed,  but  moves  from  place  to  place  within  the  glacial 
zone. 

On  August  28, 1831,  the  "Victory" — after  a  second  imprisonment  of  eleven 
months— was  warped  into  open  water;  but  after  spending  a  whole  month  to 
advance  four  miles,  she  was  encompassed  by  the  ice  on  September  27,  and  once 
more  fettered  in  the  dreary  wilderness. 

As  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  extricating  her  next  summer,  they  resolved 
to  abandon  her  and  travel  over  the  ice  to  Fury  Beach,  there  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  boats,  provisions,  and  stores,  which  would  assist  them  in  reaching  Davis's 
Straits.  Accordingly,  on  May  29, 1832,  the  colors  of  the  "  Victory  "  were  hoist- 
ed and  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  after  drinking  a  parting  glass  to  the  ship  with  the 
crew,  and  having  seen  every  man  out  in  the  evening,  the  captain  took  his  own 
leave  of  her.  "  It  was  the  first  vessel,"  says  Ross,  "  that  I  had  ever  been  obliged 
to  abandon,  after  having  ser\'ed  in  thirty-six,  during  a  period  of  forty-two  years. 
It  was  like  the  last  parting  with  an  old  friend,  and  I  did  not  pass  the  point 
where  she  ceased  to  be  visible  without  stopping  to  take  a  sketch  of  this  melan- 
choly desert,  rendered  more  melancholy  by  the  solitary,  abandoned,  helpless 
home  of  our  past  years,  fixed  in  immovable  ice,  till  time  should  perform  on  her 
his  usual  work." 

After  having,  with  incredible  difficulty,  reached  Fury  Beach,  where,  thanks 
to  the  forethought  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  they  fortunately  found  a  sufficient  num- 
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ber  of  boats  left  for  their  purpose,  and  all  the  provisions  in  good  condition^ 
they  set  out  on  August  1 — a  considerable  extent  of  open  sea  being  visible — and 
after  much  buffeting  among  the  ice,  reached  the  north  of  the  inlet  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  But  here  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  run  along  Barrow's  Strait,  the  ice  obliged  them  to 
haul  their  boats  on  shore  and  pitch  their  tents.  Day  after  day  they  lingered 
till  the  third  week  in  September,  but  the  strait  continuing  one  impenetrable 
mass  of  ice,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  their  only  resource  was  to  fall  back 
again  on  the  stores  at  Fury  Beach,  and  there  spend  a  fourth  long  winter  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  They  were  only  able  to  get  half  the  distance  in  the  boats, 
which  were  hauled  on  shore  in  Batty  Bay  on  September  24,  and  performed  the 
rest  of  their  journey  on  foot,  the  provisions  being  dragged  in  sledges.  On  Oc- 
tober 7  they  once  more  reached  the  canvas  hut,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
'^  Somerset  House,''  which  they  had  erected  in  July  on  the  scene  of  the 
**  Fury's  "  wreck,  and  which  they  had  vainly  hoped  never  to  see  again. 

They  now  set  about  building  a  snow-wall  four  feet  thick  round  their  dwell- 
ing, and  strengthening  the  roof  with  spars,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  it  with 
■now,  and  by  means  of  this  shelter,  and  an  additional  stove,  made  themselves 
tolerably  comfortable,  until  the  increasing  severity  of  the  cold  and  the  furious 
gales  confined  them  within-doors,  and  sorely  tried  their  patience.  Scurvy  now 
began  to  appear,  and  several  of  the  men  fell  victims  to  the  scourge.  At  the 
same  time,  cares  for  the  future  darkened  the  gloom  of  their  situation ;  for,  should 
they  be  dbappointed  in  their  hopes  of  escaping  in  the  ensuing  summer,  their 
failing  strength  and  diminishing  stores  gave  them  but  little  hope  of  surviving 
another  year. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  anxiously  the  movements  of  the  ice  were 
watched  when  the  next  season  opened,  and  with  what  beating  hearts  they  em- 
barked at  Batty  Bay  on  August  15.  Making  their  way  slowly  among  the  mass- 
es of  ice  with  which  the  inlet  was  encumbered,  they  to  their  great  joy  found, 
on  the  1 7th,  the  wide  expanse  of  Barrow's  Strait  open  to  navigation. 

Pushing  on  with  renewed  spirits.  Cape  York  soon  lay  behind  them,  and,  al- 
ternately rowing  and  sailing,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  they  rested  in  a  good 
harbor  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Navy  Board  Inlet.  At  4  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  were  roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  joyful  intelligence 
of  a  ship  being  in  sight,  and  never  did  men  more  hurriedly  and  energetically 
Bet  out ;  but  the  elements  were  against  them,  and  the  ship  disappeared  in  the 
distant  haze. 

After  a  few  hours'  suspense,  the  sight  of  another  vessel  lying  to  in  a  calm 
relieved  their  despair.  This  time  their  exertions  were  successful,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  ship  which  took  them  on  board  was  the  same  "Isabella" — now  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  private  whaler — in  which  Ross  had  made  his  first  voyage 
to  the  Arctic  Seas. 

The  seamen  of  the  "Isabella"  told  him  of  his  own  death — of  which  all  Eng- 
land was  persuaded — and  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  really  he  and  his 
party  who  now  stood  before  them.  But  when  all  doubts  were  cleared  away,  the 
'igging  was  instantly  manned  to  do  them  honor,  and  thundering  cheers  wet 
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corned  Ross  and  his  gallant  band  on  board  !    Tho  scene  that  now  followed  cas 
not  be  better  told  than  in  Ross's  own  words. 

^'  Though  we  had  not  been  supported  by  our  names  and  characters,  we  should 
not  the  less  have  claimed  from  charity  the  attentions  that  we  received ;  for  ner- 
er  was  seen  a  more  miserable  set  of  wretches.  Unshaven  since  I  know  not  when, 
dirty,  dressed  in  rags  of  wild  beasts,  and  starved  to  the  very  bones,  our  gaunt  and 
grim  looks,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  well-dressed  and  well-fed  men 
around  us,  made  us  all  feel  (I  believe  for  the  first  time)  what  we  really  were,  ai 
well  as  what  we  seemed  to  others.  But  the  ludicrous  soon  took  the  place  of 
all  other  feelings ;  in  such  a  crowd  and  such  confusion,  all  serious  thought  wai 
impossible,  while  the  new  buoyancy  of  our  spirits  made  us  abundantly  willing 
to  be  amused  by  the  scene  which  now  opened.  Every  man  was  hungry,  and 
was  to  be  fed ;  all  were  ragged,  and  were  to  be  clothed ;  there  was  not  one  to 
whom  washing  was  not  indispensable,  nor  one  whom  his  beard  did  not  deprive 
of  all  human  semblance.  All,  every  thing  too,  was  to  be  done  at  once :  it  wai 
washing,  dressing,  shaving,  eating,  all  intermingled :  it  was  all  the  materials  of . 
each  jumbled  together,  while  in  the  midst  of  all  there  were  interminable  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  and  answered  on  both  sides ;  the  adventures  of  the  ^  Victory/ 
our  own  escapes,  the  politics  of  England,  and  the  news,  which  was  now  four 
years  old.  But  all  subsided  into  peace  at  last.  The  sick  were  accommodated, 
the  seamen  disposed  of,  and  all  was  done  for  us  which  care  and  kindness  could 
perform.  Night  at  length  brought  quiet  and  serious  thoughts,  and  I  trust  there 
was  not  a  man  among  us  who  did  not  then  express  where  it  was  due  his  grati- 
tude for  that  interposition  which  had  raised  us  all  from  a  despair  which  none 
could  now  forget,  and  had  brought  us  from  the  borders  of  a  most  distant  grave 
to  life,  and  friends,  and  civilization.  Long  accustomed,  however,  to  a  cold  bed 
on  the  hard  snow  or  the  bare  rocks,  few  could  sleej)  amidst  the  comfort  of  our 
new  accommodations.  I  was  myself  compelled  to  leave  the  bed  which  had  been 
kindly  assigned  me,  and  take  my  abode  in  a  chair  for  the  night ;  nor  did  it  fare 
much  better  with  the  rest.  It  was  for  time  to  reconcile  us  to  this  sudden  and 
violent  change,  to  break  through  what  had  become  habit,  and  to  inure  us  onc(? 
more  to  the  usages  of  our  former  days." 

Tlie  "Isabella"  remained  some  time  longer  in  Baffin's  Bay  to  prosecute  the 
fishery,  and  thus  our  Arctic  voyagers  did  not  return  to  England  before  October 
16, 18.33,  when  they  were  received  as  men  risen  from  the  grave.  Wherever  Ross 
appeared,  lie  was  met  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of  sympathizers ;  orders,  medals, 
and  dii)lonias  from  foreign  states  and  learned  societies  rained  down  upon  him. 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  re- 
spective cities ;  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood ;  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  Parliament  granted  him  £5000  as  a  remuneration  for  his  pecuniary  out- 
lay and  privations. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  his  long-protracted  absence  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  awakening  a  strong  desire  to  bring  him  aid  and  assist- 
ance. Thus,  when  Captain  (afterwards  Rear-admiral  Sir  Greorge)  Back,  that 
noble  Paladin  of  Arctic  research,  volunteered  to  lead  a  land  expedition  in  qaest 
of  Rocs  to  the  northern  shore  of  Americai  £4000  were  immediately  raised  by 
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public  subscription  to  defray  expenses.  While  deep  in  the  American  wilda, 
Back  was  gratilied  with  the  intelligence  that  the  object  of  his  search  had  safely 
arrived  in  England ;  but,  instead  of  returning  home,  the  indefatigable  explorer 
resolved  to  trace  the  unknown  course  of  the  Thlu-it-scho,  or  Great  Fish  River, 
down  to  the  distant  outlet  where  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Polar  Seas. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  relate  his  adventures  in  this  expedition,  the  num- 
berless falls,  cascades,  and  rapids  that  obstructed  his  progress ;  the  storms  and 
snow-drifts,  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  through  which  he  forced  his  way,  until  he 
finally  (July  28)  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Thlu-it-scho,  or,  rather,  the  broad  estu- 
ary through  which  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Ilis  intention 
was  to  proceed  to  Point  Turnagain,  but  the  obstacles  were  insurmountable,  even 
by  him.  For  ten  days  the  exploring  party  had  a  continuation  of  wet,  chilly, 
foggy  weather,  and  the  only  vegetation  (fern  and  moss)  was  so  damp  that  it 
would  not  burn ;  being  thus  without  fuel,  they  had  only  during  this  time  one 
hot  meal.  Almost  without  water,  without  any  means  of  warmth,  and  sinking 
knee-deep  as  they  proceeded  on  land,  in  the  soft  slush  and  snow,  no  wonder 
that  some  of  the  best  men,  benumbed  in  their  limbs,  and  dispirited  by  the  pros- 
pect before  them,  broke  out  for  a  moment  in  murmuring  at  the  hardness  of  their 
luty. 

On  August  15,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  even  a  single  mile  far- 
ther, Back  assembled  the  men  around  him,  and  unfurling  the  British  flag,  which 
was  saluted  with  three  cheers,  he  announced  to  them  his  determination  to  re- 
turn. The  difficulties  of  the  river  were  of  course  doubled  in  the  ascent,  from 
baving  to  go  against  the  stream.  All  the  obstacles  of  rocks,  rapids,  sand-banks, 
and  long  portages  had  to  be  faced.  They  found,  as  they  went  on,  that  many 
of  the  deposits  of  provisions,  on  which  they  relied,  had  been  destroyed  by 
wolves.  xVfter  thus  toiling  on  for  six  weeks,  they  were  ultimately  stopped  by 
one  most  formidable  perpendicular  fall,  which  obliged  them  to  abandon  their 
boat ;  and  proceeding  on  foot — each  laden  with  a  pack  of  about  75  lbs.  weight 
— they  ultimately  arrived  at  their  old  habitation,  Fort  Reliance,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  four  months,  exhausted  and  worn  out,  but  justly  proud  of  hav- 
ing accomplished  so  difficult  and  dangerous  a  voyage. 

The  Fish  River  has  since  been  named  Back's  River,  in  honor  of  its  discover- 
er; and  surely  no  geographical  distinction  has  ever  been  more  justly  merited. 

This  indefatigable  explorer  had  scarcely  returned  to  England  (Sept.  8, 1835), 
when  he  once  more  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  but  his  ship,  the 
"  Terror,"  was  so  disabled  by  the  ice  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  accomplish 
the  return  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  without  allowing  her  to  make  any  new 
discoveries. 

The  land  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1837-39),  under 
the  direction  of  Peter  Warren  Dease,  one  of  their  chief  factors,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson,  proved  far  more  successful.  Descending  the  Mackenzie  to  the  sea, 
they  surveyed,  in  July,  1837,  that  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  which 
hid  been  left  unexamined  by  Franklin  and  Elson  in  1825,  from  Return  Reef  to 
Cape  Bftrrow. 

Although  it  was  the  height  of  summer,  the  ground  was  found  froxen^cfv^T^ 
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inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  spray  frose  on  the  oars  and  riggii^  of  their 
boats,  which  the  drift-ice  along  the  shore  ultimately  obliged  them  to  have 
behind. 

As  they  went  onward  on  foot,  heavily  laden,  the  frequent  necessity  ol  wadiflg 
up  to  the  middle  in  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  inlets,  together  with  the  consUot 
fogs  and  the  sharp  north  wind,  tried  their  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utmost; 
but  Simpson,  the  hero  of  the  expedition,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  thing 
short  of  absolute  impossibility;  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  had  reached  Poiol 
Barrow.  Indeed,  no  man  could  be  more  fit  than  he  to  lead  an  expedition  lib 
this,  for  he  had  once  before  travelled  2000  miles  on  foot  in  the  middle  ol 
winter  from  York  Factory  to  Athabasca,  walking  sometimes  not  less  thn 
fifty  miles  in  one  day,  and  without  any  protection  against  the  cold  but  an  ordi- 
naiy  cloth  mantle. 

After  wintering  at  Fort  Confidence,  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  next  season 
was  profitably  employed  in  descending  the  Coppermine  River,  and  tracing  neady 
140  miles  of  new  coast  beyond  Cape  Tumagain,  the  limit  of  Franklin's  survey 
in  1821.  The  third  season  (1839)  was  still  more  favored  by  fortune,  for  Simpson 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  coast  beyond  Cape  Tumagain  as  ftf  ss 
Castor  and  Pollux  River  (August  20, 1839),  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  yast  arm 
of  the  sea  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  On  his  return 
voyage,  he  traced  sixty  miles  of  the  south  coast  of  King  William's  Island,  and 
a  con8iderabl^  part  of  the  high,  bold  shores  of  Victoria  Land,  and  reached  Fort 
Confidence  on  September  24,  after  one  of  the  longest  and  most  successful  boat 
voyages  ever  performed  in  the  Polar  waters,  having  traversed  more  than  1600 
miles  of  sea. 

Unfortunately  ho  was  not  destined  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  labor,  for  in 
the  following  year,  while  travelling  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  intended  to  embark  for  England,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  Indian 
guides ;  and  thus  died,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  best  men 
that  have  ever  served  the  cause  of  science  in  the  frozen  north. 

On  May  26, 1845,  Sir  John  Franklin,  now  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
Captain  Crozicr,  sailed  from  England,  to  make  a  new  attempt  at  the  north-west 
passage.  Never  did  stouter  vessels  than  the  "  Erebns "  and  "  Terror,"  well- 
tried  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  carry  a  finer  or  more  ably  commanded  crew ;  never 
before  had  human  foresight  so  strained  all  her  resources  to  insure  success ;  and 
thus,  when  the  commander's  last  dispatches  from  the  Whalefish  Islands,  Baf- 
fin's Bay  (July  12),  previous  to  his  sailing  to  Lancaster  Sound,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land no  one  doubted  but  that  he  was  about  to  add  a  new  and  brilliant  chapter 
to  the  history  of  Arctic  discovery. 

His  return  was  confidently  expected  towards  the  end  of  1847;  but  when 
the  winter  passed  and  still  no  tidings  came,  the  anxiety  at  his  prolonged  absence 
became  general,  anrl  the  early  part  of  1848  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  searching  expeditions  fitted  out  at  the  public  cost  or  by  private  munificence, 
on  a  scale  exceeding  all  former  examples.  The  "  Plover "  and  the  "  Herald  '* 
(1848)  were  sent  to  Bering's  Straits  to  meet  Franklin  with  supplies,  should  he 
sncceed  in  getting  thither.    In  spring  Sir  John  Richardson  hurried  to  the  shores 
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of  the  Polar  Sea,  anxious  to  find  the  traces  of  his  lost  friend.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Rae,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  memorable  land  expedition 
(1846—47)9  during  which,  after  crossing  the  isthmus  which  joins  Melville 
Peninsula  to  the  mainland,  he  traced  the  shores  of  Committee  Bay  and  the  east 
coast  of  Boothia  as  far  as  the  Lord  flayer's  Bay  of  Sir  John  Ross,  thus  proving 
that  desolate  land  to  be  likewise  a  vast  peninsula. 

But  in  vain  did  Rae  and  Richardson  explore  all  the  coasts  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Coppermine.  The  desert  remained  mute ;  and  Sir  James 
Ross  ("  Enterprise  ")  and  Captain  Bird  ("  Investigator  "),  who  set  sail  in  June, 
1848,  three  months  after  Dr.  Richardson's  departure,  and  minutely  examined  all 
the  shores  near  Barrow  Strait,  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 

Three  years  had  now  passed  since  Franklin  had  been  expected  home,  and 
even  the  most  sanguine  began  to  despair ;  but  to  remove  all  doubts,  it  was  re- 
solved to  explore  once  more  all  the  gulfs  and  channels  of  the  Polar  Sea.  Thus 
in  the  year  1850  no  less  than  twelve  ships  sailed  forth,  some  to  Bering's  Straits, 
some  to  the  sounds  leading  from  Baffin's  Bay.*  Other  expeditions  followed 
in  1852  and  1853,  and  though  none  of  them  succeeded  in  the  object  of  their 
search,  yet  they  enriched  the  geography  of  the  Arctic  World  with  many  inter- 
esting discoveries,  the  most  important  of  which  I  will  now  briefly  mention. 

Overcoming  the  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  by  the  aid  of  their  powerful  steam-tugs, 
Austin,  Ommaney,  and  Penny  reached  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound.  Here 
they  separated,  and  while  the  "  Resolute "  remained  behind  to  examine  the 
neighborhood  of  Pond's  Bay,  Ommaney  found  at  Cape  Riley  (North  Devon) 
the  first  traces  of  the  lost  expedition.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Ross,  Austin, 
Penny,  and  the  Americans,  and  a  minute  investigation  soon  proved  that  Cape 
Spencer  and  Beechey  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  had  been 
the  site  of  Franklin's  first  winter-quarters,  distinctly  marked  by  the  remains  of 
a  large  storehouse,  staves  of  casks,  empty  penimican-tins,  and,  most  touching 
relic  of  all,  a  little  garden  shaped  into  a  neat  oval  by  some  flower-loving  sailor, 
and  filled  with  the  few  hardy  plants  which  that  bleak  clime  can  nourish.  Mean- 
while winter  approached,  and  little  more  could  be  done  that  season ;  so  all  the 
vessels  which  had  entered  Barrow's  Strait  now  took  up  their  winter-quarters  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Cornwallis  Land ;  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Prince 
Albert,"  which  set  sail  for  England  before  winter  set  in,  and  of  the  Americans, 

•  1S50-1864.     "  Investigator,"  Captain  M'Clure,)  g^^.^  ^,^  Straits. 
1850-1855.     ** Enterprise,"  Captain  Collinson,  i"        *°^        "^ 

ITr:  l^i*     "Reaolute,"  Captain  Austin,  )  j^^^^^^,  gtrait  and  CornwaHis  Island. 

1850, 18ol.     "Assistance,    Captain  Ommaney,) 

Accompanied  by  two  steam  tenders,  officered  by  Lieutenant  Sherard  Osbomt  and 
Lieutenant  F.  L.  M'Clintock. 
ISftO,  1851.     *^  Lady  Franklin," Master  Penny,  accompanied  by  the  "  Sophia,"  Master  A.  Sttwart, 

under  Admiralty  Orders,  to  Lancaster  Strnit  and  Wellin^on  Channel. 
1850.  '*  Prince  Albert,"  Captain  Forsyth,  belonging  to  Lady  Franklin,  to  Regent's  Inlet  and 

Beechey  Island. 
1850, 1851.     **AdTance," Lieutenant  De  Haven,  U.S.N.) 
1850, 1851.     *»  Rescue,"  S.  P.  Griffin,  Esq. ,  U.S.N.  > 

Fitted  at  the  expense  of  II.  Grinncll,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  Lancaster  Strait  and 
Wellington  Channtl. 
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who,  peroeivbg  the  impolicy  of  so  many  ships  pressing  to  fhe  westward  on  om 
parallel,  turned  back,  bat  were  soon  shut  up  in  the  paok-ice,  which  for  eight  k»g 
months  kept  them  prisoners.  The  '^ Rescue"  and  ^Advance"  were  diifMl 
backward  and  forward  in  Wellington  Channel  until  in  December  a  teirifle 
storm  drove  them  into  Barrow's  Strait,  and  still  farther  on  into  Lancaster  Sound. 
Several  times  during  this  dreadful  passage  they  were  in  danger  from  the  ioe 
opening  round  them  and  closing  suddenly  again,  and  only  escaped  being  **  nip- 
ped" by  their  small  size  and  strong  build,  which  enabled  them  to  rise  above 
the  opposing  edges  instead  of  being  crushed  between  them.  Even  on  thdr  ff>- 
rival  in  Baffin's  Bay  the  ice  did  not  release  them  from  its  hold,  and  it  was  not 
till  June  9, 1851,  that  they  reached  the  Danish  settlement  at  Disco.  After  rs* 
cmiting  his  exhausted  crew,  the  gallant  De  Haven  determined  to  return  and 
prosecute  the  search  during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  but  thedisoouragii^ 
reports  of  the  whalers  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  the  ships  and 
crews  reached  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  October,  having  passed  througk 
perils  such  as  few  have  endured  and  still  fewer  have  lived  to  recount. 

Meanwhile  the  English  searching  expeditions  had  not  remained  fnactivei 
As  soon  as  spring  came,  well-organized  sledge  expeditions  were  dispatdhed  in 
all  directions,  but  they  all  returned  with  the  same  invariable  tale  of  disappoint* 
ment. 

As  soon  as  Wellington  Channel  opened.  Penny  boldly  entered  the  iceJanes 
with  a  boat,  and,  after  a  series  of  adventures  and  difficulties,  penetrated  up 
Queen's  Channel  as  far  as  Baring  Island  and  Cape  Beecher,  where,  most  rdue- 
tandy,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back. 

A  fine  open  sea  stretched  invitingly  away  to  the  north,  but  his  fragile  boat 
was  ill-equipped  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Fully  persuaded  that  Franklin  must 
have  followed  this  route,  he  failed,  however,  in  convincing  Captain  Austin  of  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  and  as,  without  that  officer's  co-operation,  nothing  could  be 
effected,  he  was  compelled  to  follow  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  Admiralty 
squadron,  which,  after  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  enter  Smith's  and  Jones's 
Sounds,  returned  to  England. 

The  ** Prince  Albert"  having  brought  home  in  1850  the  intelligence  of  the 
discoveries  at  Beechey  Island,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  search  during 
the  next  season,  and  no  time  was  lost  to  refit  the  little  vessel  and  send  her  once 
more  on  her  noble  errand,  under  the  command  of  William  Kennedy  (1851-52), 
to  examine  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  North  Somerset.  Finding  the 
passage  obstructed  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  Kennedy  was  obliged  to  take  a  tempo* 
rary  refuge  in  Port  Bowen,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet  As  it  was  very 
undesirable,  however,  to  winter  on  the  opposite  coast  to  that  along  which  lay 
their  line  of  search,  Kennedy,  with  four  of  his  men,  crossed  to  Port  Leopold, 
amid  masses  of  ice,  to  ascertain  whether  any  documents  had  been  left  at  this 
point  by  previous  searching  parties.  None  having  been  found,  they  prepared 
to  return ;  but  to  their  dismay  they  now  ionnd  the  inlet  so  blocked  with  ice  as 
to  render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  reach  the  vessel  either  by  boat  or  on  foot 
Darkness  was  fast  closing  round  them,  the  ice-floe  on  which  they  stood  threaten- 
ed every  instant  to  be  shivered  in  fragments  by  the  contending  ice-blocks  which 
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erashed  farionsly  agunst  it:  nnlegs  they  instaDtly  returned  to  shore,  any  mo- 
ment might  prove  their  last.  A  bitter  cold  night  (September  10, 1851),  with 
no  shelter  but  their  boat,  under  which  each  man  in  turn  took  an  hour's  rest — the 
others,  fatigued  as  they  were,  seeking  safety  in  brisk  exercise — was  spent  on 
this  inhospitable  shore,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  discovered  that  the 
ship  had  disappeared.  The  drift-ice  had  carried  her  away,  leaving  Kennedy 
and  his  compamons  to  brave  the  winter  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to  endeavor 
in  the  spring  to  rejoin  their  vessel,  which  must  have  drifted  down  the  inlet,  and 
was  most  likely  by  this  time  imprisoned  by  the  ice.  Fortunately  a  depot  of 
provisions,  left  by  Sir  James  Ross  at  Whaler  Point,  was  tolerably  near,  and 
finding  all  in  good  preser^'ation,  they  began  to  fit  up  a  launch,  which  had  been 
left  at  the  same  place  as  the  stores,  for  a  temporary  abode.  Here  they  sat,  on 
October  17,  round  a  cheerful  fire,  manufacturing  winter  garments  and  complete- 
ly resigned  to  their  lot,  when  suddenly,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  heard  the 
Bound  of  well-known  voices,  and  Lieutenant  Bellot,  the  second  in  command  of 
the  "  Prince  Albert,"  appeared  with  a  party  of  seven  men.  Twice  before  had 
this  gallant  French  volunteer  made  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  the  deserted 
party,  who  soon  forgot  their  past  misery  as  they  accompanied  their  friends  back 
to  the  ship.  In  the  following  spring  Kennedy  and  Bellot  explored  North 
Somerset  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Land,  traversing  with  their  sledge  1100  miles 
of  desert,  but  without  discovering  the  least  traces  of  Franklin  or  his  comrades. 
Yet  in  spite  of  tliese  frequent  disappointments  the  searching  expeditions  were 
not  given  over,  and  as  Wellington  Channel  and  the  sounds  to  the  north  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay  appeared  to  offer  the  best  chances,  the  spring  of  1852  witnessed  the 
departure  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  Captain  Inglefield*  for  those  still  unknown 
regions. 

The  voyage  of  the  latter  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of 
Arctic  navigation.  Boldly  pushing  up  Smith's  Sound,which  had  hitherto  bafiled 
every  research,  Inglefield  examined  this  noble  channel  as  far  as  78°  30'  N.  lat, 
when  stormy  weather  drove  him  back.  He  next  attempted  Jones's  Sound,  and 
entered  it  sufficiently  to  see  it  expand  into  a  wide  channel  to  the  northward. 

The  squadron  which  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was 
charged  with  the  double  mission  of  prosecuting  the  discoveries  in  Wellington 
Channel,  and  of  affording  assistance  to  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  sailed  in  1850  to  Bering's  Straits. 

At  Beechey  Island,  where  the  "  North  Star  "  was  stationed  as  d6p6t-ship,  the 
iquadron  separated.  Belcher  proceeding  with  the  "  Assistance  "  and  the  "  Pio- 
neer "  up  Wellington  Channel,  while  Kellett,  with  the  "  Resolute  "  and  "  Intrep- 
id," steered  to  the  west.  Scarcely  had  the  latter  reached  his  winter-quarters 
(September  7, 1852)  at  Dealy  Island,  on  the  south  coast  of  Melville  Island,  when 


•  1852.  ••  liabel."  Captain  E.  Inglbficld.     Lady  Frankliira  vessel. 

1852-1854.  "Assistance/*  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  to  Lancaster  Sound,  Wellington  Channel. 

1852-18&4.  **  Resolnte,'*  Cnptain  Kellett,  Lancaster  Strait,  Melville,  and  Banks's  Islaid. 

1852-1654.  **  Pioneer,"  Lieutenant  Sherard  Osborne. 

1852-1854.  "  Intrepid/  Captain  M'Clintock. 

1852-1854  •'  North  StM-,"  CapUin  PuUen. 
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parties  ^ere  sent  out  to  deposit  provbions  at  various  points  of  the  coasts  for  tin 
sledge  parties  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Tlie  difficulties  of  transport  over  the  broken  surface  of  the  desert  when  d» 
ended  of  snow  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  distance  from 
the  north  to  the  south  coast  of  Melville  Island  is  no  more  than  thirty-six  miki 
in  a  direct  line,  Lieutcn:uit  M^CIintock  required  no  less  than  nineteen  days  to 
reach  the  Ilecla  and  Griper  Gulf.  Similar  difficulties  awaited  Lieutenant 
Median  on  his  way  to  Liddon  Gulf,  but  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  finding  at 
Winter  Harbor  dispatches  from  M*Clure,  showing  that,  in  April,  1851,  the  **  In- 
vestigator "  was  lying  in'Mercy  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Banks's  Strait^  and 
that  consequently  the  north-west  passage,  the  object  of  so  nuuiy  heroic  efforti^ 
was  at  last  discovered. 

On  March  9, 1853,  the  ^  Resolute  "  opened  her  spring  campaign  with  Lieu- 
tenant Pym's  sledge  journey  to  Mercy  Bay,  to  bring  assistance  to  M'Ciure,  or 
to  follow  his  traces  in  case  he  should  no  longer  be  there. 

A  month  later  three  other  sledge  expeditions  left  tlio  ship.  The  one  under 
M'Clintock  proceeded  from  the  Ilecla  and  Griper  Gulf  to  the  west,  and  retarxh 
ed  after  one  hundred  and  six  days,  having  explored  1200  miles  of  coast--a 
sledge  journey  without  a  parallel  m  the  history  of  Arctic  research,  though  near- 
ly equalled  by  the  second  party  under  Lieutenant  Mecham,  which  likewise  start- 
ed to  the  west  from  Liddon  Gulf,  and  travelled  over  a  thousand  miles  in  nine- 
ty-three days.  The  third  party,  under  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  which  proceeded 
to  the  north-east  towards  the  rendezvous  appointed  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  tht 
preceding  summer,  was  the  first  that  returned  to  the  ship,  but  before  it«  arrival 
another  party  had  found  its  way  to  the  "  Resolute " — pale,  worn,  emaciated 
figures,  slowly  creeping  along  over  the  uneven  ice.  A  stranger  might  have 
been  suq)rised  at  the  thundering  hurrahs  which  hailed  the  ragged  troop  from 
a  distance,  or  at  the  warm  and  cordial  greetings  which  welcomed  them  on  deck, 
but  no  wonder  that  M*Clure  and  his  heroic  crew  were  thus  received  by  tlieir 
fellow-seamen  after  a  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

On  August  1, 1850,  the  "Investigator,"  long  since  separated  from  her  con^ 
sort,  the  "  Enterprise,"  had  met  the  "  Herald  "  and  "  Plover  "*  at  Caix?  Lisbume, 
beyond  Bering's  Straits,  and  now  plunged  alone  into  the  unknown  wildernesses 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  She  reached  the  coast  of  Banks's  Land  on  September  6, 
discovered  Prince  Albert  Land  on  the  9th,  and  then  sailed  up  Prince  of  Wales* 
Strait,  where,  on  October  9,  she  froze  in  for  the  winter.  In  the  same  month, 
however,  a  sledge  expedition  was  sent  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait, 
which  established  the  fact  of  its  communication  with  Parry  Sound  and  Barrow's 
Strait.  In  the  following  July  the  "  Investigator,"  though  set  free,  was  prevent- 
ed from  penetrating  into  the  sound  by  impassable  barriers  of  ice.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  to  return  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  strait,  and  then  to 
advance  along  the  west  coast  of  Banks's  Land  to  the  north.  This  course  was  fol- 
lowed with  tolerable  ease  till  August  20,  when  the  ship  was  driven  between  the 
ice  and  the  beach  a  little  north  of  Prince  Albert  Cape.     Here  she  lay  in  compar- 

*  These  two  vessels  had  been  sent  in  the  year  1817  to  the  Polar  Sea  beyond  Bering's  Straits, 
they  discovered  the  **  llerald  "  and  *'  Plover  **  Islands. 
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aliye  tafety  till  the  SMh,  when  the  immeiiBe  floe  to  which  ehe  was  attached  was 
raised  edgeways  out  of  the  water,  from  the  pressure  of  sarronnding  ioe,  and 
lifted  perpendioolarly  some  twenty-five  feet  The  sUghtest  additional  pressore 
would  have  thrown  the  delioately-poised  vessel  entirely  over,  but  fortunately  a 
large  piece  from  underneath  was  rent  away,  and  after  one  or  two  frightful  os- 
cillations the  floe  righted  itself  and  drifted  onward,  bearing  the  ship  unharmed 
upon  its  course. 

During  the  succeeding  month,  every  day  brought  its  perils.  Now  forced 
ashore  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  now  hurried  along  amidst  its  inclosing  massesi 
the  adventurers,  slowly  working  their  way  along  the  north  coast  of  Banks's , 
Land,  .at  length  found  refuge  in  a  harbor  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of 
Mercy  Bay  was  thankfully  giveu.  Here  they  spent  two  winters — ^tho  intervene 
ing  summer  having  failed  to  release  the  ship.  In  the  spring  of  1853  Lieuten- 
ant Pym  brought  them  the  joyful  news  that  the  ^^  Resolute  "  was  not  &r  off. 
Such  had  been  the  adventures  of  M^Clure  up  to  the  moment  when  Eellett  wcl- 
eomed  him  on  board. 

Meanwhile  neither  the  sledge  paities  of  the  ^  Resolute,''  nor  those  which  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  had  sent  out  iu  all  directions  from  his  first  winter-quarters  in 
Northumberland  Sound  (76^  52'  N.  lat.),  on  the  west  side  of  Grinneil  Peniusul% 
had  been  able  to  discover  the  least  traces  of  Franklin*  The  winter  (1853--54) 
passed,  and  in  the  following  April  Lieutenant  Mecbam  found  in  Prince  of  Wales' 
Strait,  and  later  on  Ramsay  Island,  at  its  southern  outlet,  documents  from  Col- 
linson,  bearing  date  August  27, 1852,  and  giving  full  intelligence  ot  his  pro> 
oeedings  since  his  separation  from  the  ^  Investigator."  While  M^Clure  waa 
achieving  in  1850  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage,  CoUinson,  having 
arrived  in  Bering's  Straits  later  in  the  season,  was  unable  to  double  Point  Bar- 
row. In  1851,  however,  he  succeeded  in  getting  round  that  projection,  and  pur- 
suing the  continental  channel  as  easily  as  his  precursor  bad  done,  followed  him 
through  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait ;  but,  though  he  penetrated  a  few  miles  farther 
into  Melville  Sound,  he  found  no  passage,  and  returning  to  the  south  end  of  the 
strait  passed  the  winter  of  1851-52  in  Walker  Bay.  Next  summer  he  carried 
his  ship  through  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  and  Dcase  Strait  to  Cambridge 
•  Bay,  where  he  spent  his  second  winter  (1852-53).  His  sledge  parties  explored 
the  west  side  of  Victoria  Strait,  but  a  deficiency  of  coals  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn the  way  he  came,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
diannei.  He  did  not,  however,  get  round  Barrow  Point  on  his  return  without 
ftuumg  a  third  winter  on  the  northern  coast  of  America. 

On  returning  to  the  "  Resolute,"  Lieutenant  Mecbam  found  all  hands  busy 
preparing  to  leave  the  ship.  Sir  E.  Belcher  having  given  orders  to  abandon  her, 
as  well  as  the  "  Assistance,"  "  Pioneer,"  and  "  Intrepid,"  which  had  now  been 
blocked  up  above  a  year  in  the  ice,  and  had  no  chance  of  escaping. 

Thus  the  summer  of  1854  witnessed  the  return  to  England  of  the  ^'  North 
Star,"  with  all  those  brave  crews  which  had  spent  so  many  unavailing  efforts, 
and  in  numerous  boat  and  sledge  excursions  had  explored  so  many  known 
and  unknown  coasts  in  search  of  Franklin ;  and  thus  also  M^Clure  and  his  com- 
radeii  abandoning  the  ^^Investigator  "  in  Mercy  Bay, returned  home  through 
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Davis's  Struts,  after  having  entered  the  Polar  Ocean  at  the  Strah  of  Beiiagi 
He  had,  however,  been  preceded  by  Lieutenant  CressweQ  and  Mr.  Wymnsli 
who,  on  an  excursion  to  Beechey  Island  in  the  summer  of  1858,  had  there  mdL 
with  and  joined  the  ^  Phoenix,"  Captain  Laglefidd,  who,  aocompamed  by  Ui 
friend  Lieutenant  Bellot,  had  conveyed  provisions  to  Sir  E.  Beldiei^s  squadron, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  England.  During  this  expedition  BeUot^wboM 
many  excellent  qualities  had  made  him  a  universal  &vorite,  was  nnfortnnatslr 
drowned  by  a  &11  into  an  ice^srevioe  during  a  sledge  excursion.  A  stone  momi- 
ment  erected  before  Greenwich  Hospital  reminds  England  of  the  gallant  vdm- 
teer  whose  name  is  gloriously  linked  with  that  of  Franklin  in  Arctic  history. 

Tears  had  thus  passed  without  bringing  any  tidings  of  the  ^  Erebus"  and 
^  Terror  "  since  the  discovery  of  their  first  winter-quarters,  until  at  last^  in  ths 
spring  of  1854,  Dr.  Rae,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  while  engaged  in  ths 
survey  of  the  Boothian  isthmus,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  who  infor> 
ed  him  that  in  the  spring  of  1850  some  of  their  countrymen  on  King  William't 
Island  had  seen  a  party  of  white  men  making  their  way  to  the  mainland.    None 
of  them  could  speak  the  Esquimaux  language  intelli^bly,  but  by  signs  they 
gave  them  to  understand  that  their  ships  had  been  crushed  by  ice,  and  that 
they  were  now  going  to  where  they  expected  to  find  deer  to  shoot     At  a 
later  date  of  the  same  season,  but  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  bodisi 
of  some  thirty  men  were  discovered  or  the  continent  a  day's  journey  from 
Back's  Great  Fish  River,  and  five  on  &a  island  near  it.    Some  of  the  bodies 
had  been  buried  (probably  those  of  the  first  victims  of  famine),  some  were  in  a 
tent,  others  under  the  boat  which  had  been  turned  over  to  form  a  shelter,  sod 
several  lay  scattered  about  in  different  directions.    Of  those  found  on  the  island, 
one  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  officer,  as  he  had  a  telescope  strapped  over 
his  shoulder,  and  his  double-barrelled  gun  lay  underneath  him.    The  mutilated 
condition  of  several  of  the  corpses  and  the  contents  of  the  kettles  left  no  doubt 
that  our  wretched  countrymen  had  been  driven  to  the  last  resource  of  canni- 
balism, as  a  means  of  prolonging  existence.     Some  silver  spoons  and  forks,  a 
round  silver  plate,  engraved  "  Sir  John  Franklin,  K.C.B.,"  a  star  or  order,  with 
the  motto, "  Nee  aspera  terrent,"  which  Dr.  Rae  purchased  of  the  Esquimaux, 
corroborated  the  truth  of  their  narrative. 

Thus  it  was  now  known  how  part  of  the  unfortunate  mariners  had  perished, 
but  the  fate  of  the  expedition  was  still  enveloped  in  mystery.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  ships  and  of  the  greater  part  of  their  crews  ?  And  was  Franklin 
one  of  the  party  seen  by  the  Esquimaux,  or  had  an*  earlier  death  shortened  his 
sufferings  ? 

To  solve  at  least  this  raonmful  secret — for  every  hope  that  he  might  still 
be  alive  had  long  since  vanished — his  noble  widow  resolved  to  spend  all  her 
available  means— «ince  Government  would  no  longer  prosecute  the  search — 
and  with  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  but  mostly  at  her  own  expense,  fitted 
out  a  small  screw  steamer,  the  ^'  Fox,"  which  the  gallant  M'Clintock,  already 
distinguished  in  perilous  Polar  voyages,  volunteered  to  command.  Another 
Arctic  officer,  Lieutenant  Hobson,  Ukewise  came  forward  to  serve  without  pay. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  elements  had  conspired  against  the  success  of 
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this  work  of  piety,  for  in  the  summer  of  1857  the  floating  ice  off  Melville  Bay, 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  seized  the  ^^  Fox,^'  and  after  a  dreary  winter,  various 
narrow  escapes,  and  eight  months  of  imprisonment,  carried  her  back  nearly 
1200  geographical  miles,  even  to  63^°  N.  lat.  in  the  Atlantic. 

At  length,  on  April  25,  1858,  the  "  Fox"  got  free,  and,  having  availed  her- 
self of  the  scanty  stores  and  provisions  which  the  small  Danish  settlement  of 
Holstenburg  afforded,  sailed  into  Barrow  Strait  Finding  Franklin  Channel 
obstructed  with  ice,  she  then  turned  back,  and  steaming  up  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  arrived  at  the  eastern  opening  of  Bellot's  Strait.  Here  the  passage  to 
the  west  was  again  found  blocked  with  ice,  and  after  five  ineffectual  attempts 
to  pass,  the  "  Fox  "  at  length  took  up  her  winter-quarters  in  Port  Kennedy,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  strait. 

On  his  first  sledge  excursion  in  the  following  spring,  M'Clintock  met  at 
Cape  Victoria,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Boothia,  with  a  party  of  Fsquimaux, 
who  informed  him  that  some  years  back  a  large  ship  had  been  crushed  by  the 
ice  out  in  the  sea  to  the  west  of  King  William's  Island,  but  that  all  the  people 
landed  safely. 

Meeting  with  the  same  Esquimaux  on  April  20,  he  learned,  after  much  anx- 
ious inquiry,  that  besides  the  ship  which  had  been  seen  to  sink  in  deep  water, 
a  second  one  had  been  forced  on  shore  by  the  ice,  where  they  supposed  it  still 
remained,  but  much  broken.  They  added  that  it  was  in  the  full  of  the  year — 
that  is,  August  or  September — when  the  ships  were  destroyed ;  that  all  the 
white  people  went  away  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  taking  a  boat  or  boats  with 
them,  and  that  in  the  following  winter  their  bones  were  found  there. 

These  first  indications  of  the  fate  of  Franklin's  expedition  were  soon  fol- 
lowe<l  by  others.  On  May  7  M^Clintock  heard  from  an  old  Fsquiinaux  woman 
on  King  William's  Island  that  many  of  the  white  men  dropped  by  the  way  as 
they  went  to  the  Great  River;  that  some  were  buried,  and  some  were  not. 
They  did  not  themselves  witness  this,  but  discovered  their  bodies  during  the 
winter  following. 

Visiting  the  shore  along  which  the  retreating  crews  must  have  marched,  he 
came,  shortly  .ifter  midnight  of  May  25,  when  slowly  walking  along  a  gravel 
ridge  near  the  beach,  which  the  winds  kept  partially  bare  of  snow,  upon  a  hu- 
man skeleton,  partly  exposed,  with  here  and  there  a  few  fragments  of  clothing 
appearing  through  the  snow. 

"  A  most  careful  examination  of  the  spot,"  says  M^Clintock, "  was  of  course 
made,  the  snow  removed,  and  every  scrap  of  clothing  gathered  up.  A  pocket- 
book,  which  being  frozen  hard  could  not  be  examined  on  the  spot,  afforded 
strong  grounds  for  hope  that  some  information  might  be  subsequently  obtained 
respecting  the  owner,  and  the  march  of  the  lost  crews.  The  victim  was  a 
young  man,  slightly  built,  and  perhaps  above  the  common  height ;  the  dress 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a  steward.  Tlic  poor  man  seems  to  have  selected  the 
bare  ridge  top,  as  affording  the  least  tiresome  walking,  and  to  have  fallen  upon 
his  face  in  the  position  in  which  we  found  him.  It  was  a  melancholy  truth 
that  the  old  woman  spake  when  she  said,  ^  They  fell  down  and  died  as  they 
walked  along.' " 
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Meanwhile  Lieatenant  Hobsoi^  who  was  exploring  with  another  dedge  par- 
tj  the  north-western  coast  of  King  William's  Land,  had  made  the  still  mort 
important  discovery  of  a  record  pving  a  laconic  account  of  the  Franklin  ex- 
pedition up  to  the  time  when  the  ships  were  lost  and  abandoned.  It  was  fonnd 
on  May  6  in  a  large  cairn  at  Point  Victory.  It  stated  briefly  that  in  1845  the 
*<  Erebus ''  and  ^  Terror  "  had  ascended  Welluigton  Channel  to  lat.  77%  and  re- 
turned by  the  west  side  of  Comwallis  Island  to  Beeohey  Island,  where  thej 
spent  the  first  winter  In  1846  they  proceeded  to  the  south-west,  through  Peel 
Sound  and  Franklin  Sound,  and  eventually  reached  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
north  extremity  of  King  William's  Land,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  ice.  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  June  11,  1847,  having  completed-— two 
months  before  his  death —the  sixty-first  year  of  an  active,  eventful,  and  hoaot- 
able  life.  On  April  22,  1848,  the  ships  were  deserted,  having  been  beset  unoe 
September  12, 1846.  The  officers  and  crew,  consisting  of  105  souls,  under  the 
command  of  Captun  Crozier,  landed  with  the  intention  of  starting  for  Back't 
Fish  River,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  never  destined  to  reach. 

Quantities  of  clothing  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  found  lying  about  tht 
calm,  as  if  these  men,  aware  that  they  were  retreating  for  their  lives,  had  then 
abandoned  every  thing  which  they  considered  superfluous. 

Thus  all  doubts  about  Sir  John  Franklin's  fate  were  at  length  removed.  He 
at  least  had  died  on  board  his  ship,  and  been  spared  the  miserable  end  of  his 
comrades  as  they  fell  one  by  one  in  the  dreary  wilderness. 

The  two  wrecks  have  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  A  sin- 
gle document,  some  coins  and  pieces  of  plate — this  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
gallant  ships  which  so  hopefully  sailed  forth  under  one  of  the  noblest  seamen 
that  ever  served  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Franklin's  ships  perished  within  sight  of 
the  headlands  named  Cape  Franklin  and  Cape  Jane  Franklin  by  their  discov* 
erer,  Sir  James  Ross,  eighteen  years  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV, 

KANE  AND  HATES. 

Kane  mOs  up  Smith's  Sound  in  the  "  Adyanoe  **  (ia58>— Winters  in  Reneselaer  Baj.— Sledge  Jawnunf 
•bag  the  Ccwat  of  Gfeeniand.  —The  Three-brother  Turrets.— Tennyton's  Honnment— The  Greal 
Homboldt  Glacier. — Dr.  Hayes  crosses  Kennedy  Channel.  —  Morton*s  Discovery  of  Washington 
Land. — ^Monnt  Parry. — Kane  rssolves  npon  a  second  Wintering  in  Rensselaer  Bay. — Departore  and 
Betnm  of  Part  of  the  Grew.— Snflbrings  of  the  Winter.— The  Ship  abandoned.— Boat  Joomey  to 
UpemnTik.— Kane's  Death  hi  the  Havana  (1867).— Dr.  Hayes's  Voyage  in  I860.— He  winters  al 
Port  Fonlke.— Crosses  Kennedy  Channel. — Beaches  Cape  Union,  the  most  northern  known  Land 
vpon  the  Globet— Syoldewsy.- Plans  for  Aiture  Voyages  to  the  North  Pole. 

TN  point  of  dramatio  interesti  few  of  the  Arctio  expeditions  can  rival  the  seo* 
-*-  ond  and  last  voyage  of  Dr.  Kane,  which,  to  avoid  interrupting  the  narrative 
of  the  discovery  of  Franklin's  fate  by  Dr.  Rae  and  Sir  James  M^Clintock,  I 
have  refrained  from  mentioning  in  chronological  order. 

Weak  in  body,  but  great  in  mind,  this  remarkable  man,  who  had  accompa* 
nied  the  first  Grinnell  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  sailed  from  Boston 
in  1853,  as  commander  of  the  ^'Advance,"  with  a  crew  of  17  officers  and  men, 
to  which  two  Greenlanders  were  subsequently  added.  His  plan  was  to  pass  up 
Baffin's  Bay  to  its  most  northern  attainable  point,  and  thence  pressmg  on 
towards  the  pole  as  far  as  boats  or  sledges  could  reach,  to  examine  the  coast- 
lines for  vestiges  of  Franklin. 

Battling  with  storms  and  icebergs,  he  passed,  on  August  7, 1853,  the  rocky 
portals  of  Smith's  Sound,  Cape  Isabella  and  Cape  Alexander,  which  had  been 
discovered  the  year  before  by  Inglefield ;  left  Cape  Hatherton — the  extreme 
point  attained  by  that  navigator — behind,  and  after  many  narrow  escapes  from 
shipwreck,  secured  the  "  Advance  "  in  Rensselaer  Bay,  from  which  she  was  des- 
tined never  to  emerge.  His  diary  gives  us  a  vivid  account  of  the  first  winter 
he  spent  in  this  haven,  in  lat  78°  38',  almost  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  most 
northern  extremity  of  Spitzbergen,  and  in  a  far  more  rigorous  climate. 

"&pf.  10,  +14°  F. — ^The  birds  have  left  The  sea-swallows,  which  abound- 
ed when  we  first  reached  here,  and  even  the  young  burgomasters  that  lingered 
after  them,  have  all  taken  their  departure  for  the  south.  The  long  "  night  in 
which  no  man  can  work  ^'  is  close  at  hand ;  in  another  month  we  shall  lose  the 
sun.  Astronomically,  he  should  disappear  on  October  24,  if  our  horizon  were 
free ;  but  it  is  obstructed  by  a  mountain  ridge ;  and,  making  all  allowance  for 
refraction,  we  can  not  count  on  seeing  him  after  the  10th. 

"/Sfept.  11. — ^The  long  staring  day,  which  has  clung  to  us  for  more  than  two 
months,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  stars,  has  begun  to  intermit  its  brightness. 
Even  Aldebaran,  the  red  eye  of  the  bull,  flared  out  into  familiar  recollection 
as  early  as  ten  o^dock ;  and  the  heavens,  though  still  somewhat  reddened  by  the 
gandy  tints  of  midnight,  gave  us  Capella  and  Arcturus,  and  even  that  lesser 
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ligbt  of  home  memories,  the  polar  star.  Stretching  my  neck  to  look  jmon^ 
lortably  at  the  indication  of  our  extreme  northemness,  it  was  hard  to  retlbe 
that  he  was  not  directly  overhead ;  and  it  made  me  sigh  as  I  measared  the  few 
degrees  of  distance  that  separated  onr  zenith  from  the  pole  over  which  he  hnng. 

*^  Oct.  28. — The  moon  has  reached  her  greatest  northern  declination  of  aboit 
25^  85'.  She  is  a  glorious  object ;  sweeping  around  the  heavens,  at  the  lowest 
part  of  her  curve,  she  is  still  14°  above  the  horizon.  For  eight  days  she  hM 
been  making  her  circuit  with  nearly  unvarying  brightness.  It  is  one  of  thoM 
sparkling  nights  that  bring  back  the  memory  of  sleigh-bells  and  songs,  and 
glad  communings  of  hearts  in  lands  that  are  far  away. 

**Ndv.  7. — ^The  darkness  is  coming  on  with  insidious  steadiness,  and  its  ad- 
vances can  only  be  perceived  by  comparing  one  day  with  its  fellow  of  some 
time  back.  We  still  read  the  thermometer  at  noonday  without  a  light,  and  ths 
black  masses  of  the  hills  are  plain  for  about  five  hours,  with  their  glaring  patdi- 
es  of  snow ;  but  all  the  rest  is  darkness.  The  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude 
shine  out  at  noonday.  Except  upon  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  which  has  the 
advantages  of  an  insular  climate,  and  tempered  by  ocean  currents,  no  Chris- 
tians have  wintered  in  so  high  a  latitude  as  this.*  They  are  Russian  sailon 
who  made  the  encounter  there — ^men  inured  to  hardships  and  cold«  Our  dark- 
ness has  ninety  days  to  run  before  we  shall  get  back  again  even  to  the  oon* 
tested  twilight  of  to-day.  Altogether  our  winter  will  have  been  sunless  for  one 
hundred  and  forty  days. 

^Nbv.  9. — ^Wishing  to  get  the  altitude  of  the  cliffs  on  the  south-west  cape 
of  our  bay  before  the  darkness  set  in  thoroughly,  I  started  in  time  to  reach 
them  with  my  Newfoundlanders  at  noonday,  the  thermometer  indicating  23° 
below  zero.  Fireside  astronomers  can  hardly  realize  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  ob8er^'ations  at  such  low  temperatures.  The  breath,  and  even  the  warmth 
of  the  face  and  body,  cloud  the  sextant-arc  and  glasses  with  a  fine  hoar-frost 
It  is,  moreover,  an  unusual  feat  to  measure  a  base-line  in  the  snow  at  55°  below 
freezing. 

"iVbw.  21. — ^We  have  schemes  innumerable  to  cheat  the  monotonous  soli- 
tude of  our  winter — a  fancy  ball ;  a  newspaper,  *  The  Ice  Blink ;'  a  fox-chase 
round  the  decks. 

*^I>ec.  15. — We  have  lost  the  last  vestige  of  our  midday  twilight  We  can 
not  see  print,  and  hardly  paper ;  the  fingers  can  not  be  counted  a  foot  from 
the  eyes.  Noonday  and  midnight  are  alike ;  and,  except  a  vague  glimmer  in 
the  sky  that  seems  to  define  the  hill  outlines  to  the  south,  we  have  nothing  to 
tell  us  that  this  Arctic  world  of  ours  has  a  sun.  In  the  darkness,  and  consequent 
inaction,  it  is  almost  in  vain  that  we  seek  to  create  topics  of  thought,  and,  by  a 
forced  excitement,  to  ward  off  the  encroachments  of  disease. 

**Jan.  21. — ^First  traces  of  returning  light,  the  southern  horizon  having  for 
a  short  time  a  distinct  orange  tinge. 

**Hb.  21. — ^We  have  had  the  sun  for  some  days  silvering  the  ioe  betwees 
the  headlands  of  the  bay,  and  to-day,  towards  noon,  I  started  out  to  be  the 

*  Rensselaer  Harbor  Is  situated  1®  46'  higher  than  Sir  E.  Belcher's  winter-qnartsn  in  STortlnimbf^ 
land  Sound,  76<>  GT. 
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first  of  my  party  to  welcome  him  back.  It  was  the  longest  walk  and  toughest 
dimb  that  I  have  had  bince  oar  imprisonment,  and  scurvy  and  general  debility 
have  made  me  ^  short  o^  wind.'  Bat  I  managed  to  attain  my  object.  I  saw  him 
once  more,  and  npon  a  projecting  crag  nestled  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  like  bath* 
ing  in  perfumed  water." 

Thus  this  terrible  winter  night  drew  to  its  end,  and  the  time  came  for  un- 
dertaking the  sledge  journeys,  on  which  the  success  of  the  expedition  mainly 
depended.  Unfortunately,  of  the  nine  magnificent  Newfoundlanders  and  th« 
thirty-five  Esquimaux  dogs  originally  possessed  by  Kane,  only  six  had  survived 
an  epizootic  malady  which  raged  among  them  during  the  winter :  their  num* 
ber  was,  however,  increased  by  some  new  purchases  from  the  Esquimaux  who 
visited  the  ship  at  the  beginning  of  April 

Thus  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  transport,  Kane,  though  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  set  out  on  April  25, 1854,  to  force  his  way  to  the  north.  He 
found  the  Greenland  coast  beyond  Rensselaer  Bay  extremely  picturesque,  the 
cliffs  rising  boldly  from  the  shore-line  to  a  height  of  sometimes  more  than  a 
thousand  feet,  and  exhibiting  every  freak  and  caprice  of  architectural  niin.  In 
one  spot  the  sloping  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  coast-wall  led  up,  like  an  artifi- 
cial causeway,  to  a  gorge  that  was  streaming  at  noonday  with  the  southern  sun, 
while  everywhere  else  the  rock  stood  out  in  the  blackest  shadow.  Just  at  the 
edge  of  this  bright  opening  rose  the  dreamy  semblance  of  a  castle,  fiankcd  with 
triple  towers,  completely  isolated  and  defined.  These  were  called  the  "  Three- 
brother  Turrets." 

"  Farther  on,  to  the  north  of  latitude  79°,  a  single  cliff  of  greenstone  rears 
itself  from  a  crumbled  base  of  sandstone,  like  the  boldly-chiselled  rampart  of  an 
ancient  city.  At  its  northern  extremity,  at  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
has  worn  its  way  among  the  ruins,  there  stands  a  solitary  column  or  minaret 
tower,  as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  bad  been  cast  for  the  Place  Vendome.  Yet 
the  length  of  the  shaft  alone  is  480  feet,  and  it  rises  on  a  pedestal,  itself  280 
feet  high.  I  remember  well  the  emotions  of  my  party,  as  it  first  broke  upon 
our  view.  Cold  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  brought  back  a  sketch  of  it  which  may 
have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it  scarcely  suggests  the  imposing  dignity 
of  this  magnificent  landmark.  Those  who  are  happily  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Tennyson,  and  have  communed  with  his  spirit  in  the  solitudes  of  a 
wilderness,  wiU  apprehend  the  impulse  tliat  inscribed  the  scene  with  hit 
name." 

But  no  rock  formation,  however  striking  or  impressive,  equalled  in  grandeur 
the  magnificent  glacier  to  which  Kane  has  given  the  name  of  Humboldt.  Its 
solid  glassy  wall,  diminishing  to  a  well-pointed  wedge  in  the  perspective,  rises 
800  feet  above  the  water-level,  with  an  unknown,  unfathomable  depth  below  it 
and  its  curved  face  sixty  miles  in  length — from  Cape  Agassiz  to  Cape  Forbes 
— ^vanishes  into  unknown  space  at  not  more  than  a  single  day's  railroad  travel 
from  the  pole. 

In  spite  of  the  snow,  which  had  so  accumulated  in  drifts  that  the  travellers 
were  forced  to  unload  their  sledges  and  carry  forward  the  cargo  on  their  backs, 
beadng  a  path  for  the  dogs  to  follow  in,  Kane  came  in  sight  of  the  Great  Glai- 
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eier  on  May  4 ;  bat  thia  piogreas  was  deaiiy  earned^aa  it  ooat  Um  tba  kit 

Temnatit  of  his  atreogth. 

**  I  was  aeued  with  a  andden  paii^^'aaya  the  intrepid  ezplorer,  *«iid  hiaib&k 
My  limba  became  ri^,  and  oertain  obaenre  tetanoid  aymptoma  of  onr  wiotv 
enemy,  the  Boarvy,  disdoaed  themseWea.  I  waa  atrapped  apon  the  dedga^ad 
the  march  continued  aa  usual,  but  my  powera  diminished  so  rapidly  that  I  oooli 
not  resist  the  otherwise  comfortable  temperature  of  6^  bdow  aero.  My  hk 
foot  becoming  frozen  caused  a  vexatious  delay,  and  the  aame  night  it  baoasM 
evident  that  the  immovability  of  my  limba  waa  due  to  dropaical  eflhnon.  Oa 
the  6th,  becoming  delirioua  and  fainting  every  time  that  I  waa  taken  from  ths 
tent  to  the  sledge,  I  succumbed  entirely.  My  oomradea  would  kindly  poaaadi 
me  that,  even  had  I  continued  sound,  we  could  not  have  proceeded  on  our  jem^ 
ney.  The  snows  were  very  heavy,  and  increasing  aa  we  went ;  aome  of  the 
drifts  perfectly  impassable,  and  the  level  floes  often  four  feet  deep  in  yielding 
snow. 

^The  scurvy  had  already  broken  out  among  the  men,  with  symptoms  Ska 
my  own,  and  Morton,  our  strongest  man,  was  beginning  to  give  way.  It  ia  tfaa 
reverse  of  comfort  to  me  that  they  shared  my  weakness.  All  that  I  ahonld  re* 
member  with  pleasurable  feeling  is  that  to  my  brave  oompaniona,  themaelvis 
scarcely  able  to  travel,!  owe  my  preservation. 

^  They  carried  me  back  by  forced  marches.  I  was  taken  into  the  brig  oa 
the  14th,  where  for  a  week  I  lay  fluctuating  between  life  and  death.  Dr.  Hayss 
r^ards  my  attack  as  one  of  scurvy,  complicated  by  typhoid  fever." 

Fortunately  summer  was  how  fast  approaching,  with  his  cheering  sunbeams 
and  his  genial  warmth.  The  seals  began  to  appear  on  the  coast  in  large  noBH 
bers,  and  there  was  now  no  want  of  fresh  meat,  the  chief  panacea  against  the 
scurvy.  The  snow-bnntings  returned  to  the  ice-crusted  rocks,  and  the  gulls  and 
eider-ducks  came  winging  their  way  to  their  northern  breeding-plaoea. 

Vegetation  likewise  sprang  into  life  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the  green 
sloping  banks  not  only  refreshed  the  eye,  but  yielded  juicy,  anti-scorbutic  herbs. 

Kane's  health  slowly  but  steadily  improved.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to 
^ve  up  all  further  sledge  excursions  for  the  season,  and  to  leave  the  executioa 
of  his  plans  to  his  more  able-bodied  companions. 

Tlius  Dr.  Hayes,  crossing  the  sound  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  reached 
the  opposite  coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  which  he  surveyed  as  far  as  Cape  Fraaer 
in  lat.  79°  45'. 

This  journey  was  rendered  uncommonly  slow  and  tedious  by  the  excesaivdy 
broken  and  rugged  character  of  the  ice.  Deep  cavities  filled  with  snow  inter- 
vened between  lines  of  hummocks  frequently  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
height.  Orer  these  the  sledge  had  to  be  lifted  by  main  strength,  and  it  re 
quired  the  most  painful  efforts  of  the  whole  party  to  liberate  it  from  the  snow 
between  them.  Dr.  Hayes  returned  on  June  1,  and  a  few  days  later  Morton 
left  the  brig,  to  survey  the  Greenland  coast  beyond  the  Great  Glader.  The 
difficulties  were  great,  for,  besides  the  usual  impediments  of  hummocks,  the 
lateness  of  the  season  had  in  many  places  rendered  the  ice  extremely  nnaafe^or 
even  entirely  destroyed  the  ice-ledge  along  the  shore.    Thus  for  the  lait  daji  of 
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onward  journey  he  was  obliged  to  toil  over  the  rocks  and  along  the  beach  of  a 
sea  which,  like  the  familiar  waters  of  the  south,  dashed  in  waves  at  his  feet. 
Morton  and  his  companion  Hans,  the  Esquimaux,  reached  on  June  26, 1854, 
Cape  Constitution,  a  bold  headland,  where  the  surf  rolled  furiously  against  high 
overhanging  clifiEs,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass.  Climbing  from  rock 
to  rock,  in  hopes  of  doubling  the  promontory,  Morton  stood  at  this  termination 
of  his  journey,  and  from  a  height  of  300  feet  looked  out  upon  a  great  waste  of 
waters,  stretching  to  the  unknown  north.  Numerous  birds — searswallows,  kit- 
tiwakes,  brent-geese — mixed  their  discordant  notes  with  the  novel  music  of  dash* 
ing  waves ;  and  among  the  flowering  plants  growing  on  the  rocks  was  found 
a  cmcifer  (Sesperis  pygmoea)^  the  dried  pods  of  which,  still  containing  seed,, 
had  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  winter.  From  Cape  Constitution  the  coast 
of  Washington  Land  trended  to  the  east,  but  far  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the 
op^i  waters  of  the  channel,  a  peak,  terminating  a  range  of  mountains  similar  in 
their  features  to  those  of  Spitzbergen,  was  seen  towering  to  a  height  of  from 
2500  to  3000  feet.  This  peak,  the  most  remote  northern  land  at  that  time 
known  upon  our  globe,  received  the  name  of  Mount  Parry. 

Meanwhile  the  short  summer  was  wcariug  on,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  ice  remained  inflexibly  solid.  It  was  evident  that  many  days  must 
stiU  elapse  before  the  vessel  could  possibly  be  liberated — but  then  most  likely 
winter  would  almost  have  returned — a  dismal  prospect  for  men  who  knew  by 
experience  the  long  fearful  night  of  the  79°  of  latitude,  and  who,  broken  in 
health  and  with  very  insufficient  supplies  of  provisions  and  fuel,  were  but  ill 
armed  for  a  second  encounter.  No  wonder  that  many  of  Kane^s  companions 
thought  it  better  to  abandon  the  vessel  than  to  tarry  any  longer  in  those  frozen 
solitudes. 

But  though  it  was  horrible  to  look  another  winter  in  the  face,  the  resolution 
of  Kane  could  not  be  shaken.  On  August  24,  when  the  last  hope  of  seeing  the 
vessel  once  more  afloat  had  vanished,  he  called  the  officers  and  crew  together, 
and  explained  to  them  frankly  the  considerations  which  determined  him  to 
remain.  To  abandon  the  vessel  earlier  would  have  been  unseemly,  and  to  reach 
Upemavik  so  late  in  the  season  was  next  to  impossible.  To  such  of  them, 
however,  as  were  desirous  of  making  the  attempt,  he  freely  gave  his  permission 
so  to  do,  assuring  them  of  a  brother's  welcome  should  they  be  driven  back.  He 
then  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  and  each  man  to  answer  for  himself.  In 
result,  eight  out  of  the  seventeen  survivors  of  the  party  resolved  to  stand  by  the 
brig.  The  others  left  on  the  28th,  with  every  appliance  which  the  narrow 
circumstances  of  the  brig  could  furnish  to  speed  and  guard  them.  When  they 
disappeared  among  the  hummocks,  the  stern  realities  of  their  condition  pressed 
themselves  with  double  force  on  those  whom  they  left  behind. 

The  reduced  numbers  of  the  party,  the  helplessness  of  many,  the  waning 
efficiency  of  all,  the  impending  winter,  with  its  cold,  dark  nights,  the  penury 
of  their  resources,  the  dreary  sense  of  increased  isolation — all  combined  to 
depress  them.  But  their  energetic  leader,  leaving  them  no  time  for  these 
^oomy  thoughts,  set  them  actively  to  work  to  make  the  best  possible  prepa* 
rations  they  could  for  the  long  cold  night  to-  come. 

24 
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He  had  earefaUy  stadied  the  Eaqaimanz,  and  detennined  tfiat  their  foni«l 
habitationa  and  their  mode  of  diet^  without  their  nnthrift  and  filth,  were  Urn 
aaleet  and  beat  that  conld  be  adopted.  The  deck  waa  well  padded  witb  wum 
and  turf,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  oold«proof  coveringi  and,  down  below,  a  qiaov 
aome  eighteen  feet  aqnare — the  qwrtment  of  all  naea — waa  inoloaed  and  paokad 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  inner  walla  of  the  aame  non-conducting  materiaL  The 
floor  itaelf,  after  having  beenoarefally  caulked,  waa  covered  with  Manilla  oakma 
a  conple  of  inchea  deep  and  a  canvaa  carpet  The  entrance  waa  from  the  hold, 
by  a  low  mo8a4ined  tannel,  with  aa  many  doora  and  curtuna  to  doae  it  up  ai 
ingenuity  conld  devise.  Large  banka  of  anew  were  also  thrown  np  along  the 
brig's  sides  to  keep  off  the  cold  wind. 

An  these  labors  in  the  open  air  wonderfally  improved  the  health  of  the  ex- 
iles, and  their  atrength  increased  from  day  to  day.  A  friendly  interoonrse  wis 
opened  with  the  Esqnimaax  of  the  winter  settlements  of  Etah  and  Anoatok^ 
distant  some  thirty  and  seventy  miles  from  the  ship,  who,  for  presents  of  nee* 
dies,  pins,  and  knives,  engaged  to  famish  walms  and  fresh  s^  meat,  and  to 
show  the  white  men  where  to  find  the  game.  Common  hnnting-partiea  were 
organised,  visits  of  courtesy  and  necessity  paid,  and  even  some  personal  attach- 
ments  established  deserving  of  the  name  As  long  as  the  Americans  remained 
prisoners  of  the  ice,  they  were  indebted  to  their  savage  friends  for  invaluable 
counsel  in  relation  to  their  hunting  expeditions,  and  in  the  joint  hnnt  tbqr 
ahared  alike. 

The  Esquimaux  gave  them  supplies  of  meat  at  critical  periods,  and  they 
were  able  to  do  as  much  for  them.  In  one  word,  without  the  natives,  Kane 
and  his  companions  would  most  likely  have  succumbed  to  the  winter,  and  the 
Esquimaux  on  their  part  learned  to  look  on  the  strangers  as  benefactors,  and 
mourned  their  departure  bitterly. 

On  Deeember  12  the  party  which  had  abandoned  the  ship  returned,  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  south,  and  was  received,  as  had  been  prom* 
ised,  with  a  brotherly  welcome.  They  had  suffered  bitterly  from  the  cold, 
want  of  food,  and  the  fatigues  of  their  march  among  the  hummocks. 

"The  thermometer,"  says  Kane,  "was  at  —50°;  they  were  covered  with 
rime  and  snow,  and  were  fainting  with  hunger.  It  was  necessary  to  use  can* 
tion  in  taking  them  below ;  for,  after  an  exposure  of  such  fearful  intensity  and 
duration  as  they  had  gone  through,  the  warmth  of  the  cabin  would  have  pros- 
trated them  completely.  They  had  journeyed  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles; 
and  their  last  run  from  the  bay  near  Etah,  some  seventy  miles  in  a  right  line^ 
was  through  the  hummocks  at  this  appalling  temperature.  One  by  one  they 
all  came  in  and  were  housed.  Poor  fellows  !  as  they  threw  open  their  Esqui- 
maux garments  by  the  stove,  how  they  relished  the  scanty  luxuries  which  we 
had  to  offer  them !  The  coffee,  and  the  meat-biscuit  soup,  and  the  molasses, 
and  the  wheat  bread,  even  the  salt  pork,  which  our  scurvy  forbade  the  rest  of 
ns  to  touch — ^how  they  relished  it  all  1  For  more  than  two  months  they  had 
lived  on  frozen  seal  and  walrus  meat.^' 

Thus  Kane,  by  his  determination  not  to  abandon  the  ship,  proved  the  saviour 
of  all  his  comrades ;  for  what  would  have  become  of  them  had  he  been  leas  finn 
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In  his  resolatioDy  or  if  his  courage  had  failed  him  daring  the  triak  of  that 
dreadful  winter? 

"  February  closes,*'  says  the  heroic  explorer ;  "  thank  Grod  for  the  lapse  of 
its  twenty-eight  days  I  Should  the  thirty-one  of  the  coming  March  not  drag 
us  farther  downward,  we  may  hope  for  a  successful  close  to  this  dreary  drama. 
By  April  10  we  should  have  seals ;  and  when  they  c6me,  if  we  remain  to  wel- 
come them,  we  can  call  oui*selves  saved.  But  a  fair  review  of  our  prospects 
tells  me  that  I  must  look  the  lion  in  the  face.  The  scur\y  is  steadily  gaining 
on  us.  I  do  my  best  to  sustain  the  more  desperate  cases,  but  as  fast  as  I  par* 
tially  build  up  one,  another  is  stricken  down.  Of  the  six  workers  of  our  party, 
as  I  counted  them  a  month  ago,  two  are  unable  to  do  out-door  work,  and  tho 
remaining  four  divide  the  duty  of  the  ship  among  them.  Hans  musters  his  re- 
maining energies  to  conduct  the  hunt.  Petersen  is  his  disheartened,  moping 
assistant.  The  other  two,  Bonsall  and  myself,  have  all  the  daily  offices  of 
household  and  hospital.  We  chop  five  large  sacks  of  ice,  cut  six  fathoms  of 
eight-inch  hawser  into  junks  of  a  foot  each,  serve  out  the  meat  when  we  have 
it,  hack  at  the  molasses,  and  hew  out  with  crowbar  and  axe  the  pork  and  dried 
apples ;  pass  up  the  foul  slop  and  cleansings  of  our  dormitory,  and,  in  a  word, 
cook,  scullionizej  and  attend  the  sick.  Added  to  this,  for  five  nights  ruiming 
I  have  kept  watch  from  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m.,  catcliing  such  naps  as  I  could  in  the 
day  without  changing  my  clothes,  but  carefully  waking  every  hour  to  note 
thennometers." 

With  March  came  an  increase  of  sufferings.  Every  man  on  board  was 
tainted  with  scurvy,  and  there  were  seldom  more  than  three  who  could  assist 
in  caring  for  the  rest.  The  greater  number  were  in  their  bunks,  absolutely  un- 
able to  stir.  Had  Kane's  health  given  way,  the  whole  party,  deprived  of  its 
leading  spirit,  must  inevitably  have  perished. 

To  abandon  the  ship  was  now  an  absolute  necessity,  for  a  third  winter  in 
Rensselaer  Bay  would  have  been  certain  death  to  all ;  but  before  the  boats 
could  be  transported  to  the  open  water,  many  preparations  had  to  be  made, 
and  most  of  the  party  were  still  too  weak  to  move.  The  interval  was  employed 
by  Kane  in  an  excursion  with  his  faithful  Esquimaux  to  the  Great  Glacier. 

At  length  on  May  20,  1855,  the  entire  ship's  company  bade  farewell  to  the 
"Advance,"  and  set  out  slowly  on  their  homeward  journey.  It  was  in  the  soft, 
subdued  light  of  a  Sunday  evening,  June  17,  that  after  hauling  their  boats  with 
much  hard  labor  through  the  hummocks,  they  stood  beside  the  open  sea-way. 
But  fifty-six  days  had  still  to  pass  before  they  could  reach  the  port  of  Uper- 
Davik.  Neither  storms  nor  drift-ice  rendered  this  long  boat-journey  danger- 
ous, but  they  had  to  contend  with  famine,  when  they  at  length  reached  the 
open  bay,  and  founii  themselves  in  the  full  line  of  the  great  ice-drift  to  the  At- 
lantic, in  boats  so  unseaworthy  as  to  require  constant  bailing  to  keep  them 
afloat.  Their  strength  had  decreased  to  an  alarming  degree ;  they  breathed 
heavily ;  their  feet  were  so  swollen  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  open  their 
canvas  boots ;  they  were  utterly  unable  to  sleep,  and  the  rowing  and  bailing  b^ 
came  hourly  more  difficult 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  their  fortunes  that  they  saw  a  large  seal  floating- 
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is  the  ctutom  of  these  animals — on  a  small  patch  of  ioe^  and  seemini^y  asbsfi 
^  Trembling  with  anxiety,**  says  Kane,  ^  we  prepared  to  orawl  down  apcm  Un. 
Petersen,  with  a  large  English  rifle,  was  stationed  in  the  bow,  and  stoddngs 
were  drawn  over  the  oars  as  mnfflers.  As  we  neared  the  animal,  our  ezoHe- 
ment  became  so  intense  that  the  men  conld  hardly  keep  stroke.  He  was  not 
asleep,  for  he  reared  his  head  when  we  were  almost  within  rifle-shot;  and  to 
this  day  I  can  remember  the  hard,  careworn,  almost  despairing  expression  of 
the  men's  thin  faces  as  they  saw  him  move ;  their  lives  depended  on  his  csp" 
ture.  I  depressed  my  hand  nervously,  as  a  signal  for  Petersen  to  fire.  WQnj 
hang  upon  his  oar,  and  the  boat  slowly,  but  noiselessly  surging  ahead,  seemed 
to  me  within  certain  range.  Looking  at  Petersen,  I  saw  that  the  poor  feDow 
was  paralyzed  by  his  anxiety,  trying  vainly  to  obtain  a  rest  for  his  gnn  against 
the  cut-water  of  the  boat.  The  seal  rose  on  his  fore  flippers,  gased  at  ns  for  a 
moment  with  frightened  curiosity,  and  coiled  himseK  for  a  plunge.  At  that  in- 
stant^ simultaneously  with  the  crack  of  our  rifle,  he  relaxed  his  long  length  on 
the  ice,  and,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  water,  his  head  fell  helpless  to  one  ride. 
I  would  have  ordered  another  shot,  but  no  discipline  could  have  controlled  the 
men.  With  a  wild  yell,  each  vociferating  according  to  his  own  impulse,  thej 
urged  their  boats  upon  the  floes.  A  crowd  of  hands  seized  the  seal  and  bora 
him  up  to  safer  ice.  The  men  seemed  half  crazy.  I  had  not  realized  how 
much  we  were  reduced  by  absolute  famine.  They  ran  over  the  floe,  crying 
and  laughing,  and  brandishing  their  knives.  It  was  not  five  minutes  before 
every  man  was  sucking  his  bloody  fingers,  or  mouthing  long  strips  of  raw 
blubber.     Not  an  ounce  of  this  seal  was  lost.** 

Within  a  day  or  two  another  seal  was  shot,  and  from  that  time  forward 
they  had  a  full  supply  of  food. 

When  Kane,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  months,  returned  on  October  11, 
1855,  to  New  York,  he  was  enllmsiastically  received.  Well-deserved  honors  of 
all  sorts  awaited  him  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  his  health,  originally 
weak,  was  completely  broken  by  the  trials  of  his  journey,  and  on  February  16, 
1857,  he  died  at  the  Havana,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  him  the 
United  States  lost  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  a  true  hero,  whose  name  will  ever 
shine  among  the  most  famous  navigators  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations. 

In  1860,  Dr.  Hayes,  who  had  accompanied  Kane  on  his  journey,  onco  more 
sailed  from  America  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  survey  of  Kennedy*! 
Channel,  and,  if  possible,  of  pushing  on  to  the  pole  itself.  After  several  narrow 
escapes  from  ice-fields  and  icebergs,  his  schooner,  the  "  United  States,"  was  at 
length  compelled  to  take  up  her  winter-quarters  at  Port  Foulke,  on  the  Green- 
land coast,  about  twenty  miles  in  latitude  to  the  south  of  Rensselaer  Harbor. 
Thanks  to  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  meat  (for  the  neighborhood  abounded 
with  reindeer),  and  also  no  doubt  to  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  good-humor 
which  prevailed  in  the  ship's  company,  they  passed  the  winter  without  suffer- 
ing from  the  scurvy ;  but  most  of  the  dogs  on  which  Dr.  Hayes  relied  for  his 
sledge  expeditions  in  the  ensuing  spring  were  destroyed  by  the  same  epidemic 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  teams  of  Dr.  Kane.  Fortunately  some  fresh 
dogs  could  be  purchased  and  borrowed  of  the  friendly  EsquimaoZy  and  thos, 
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early  in  April,  1861,  Dr.  Hayes  left  the  schooner,  to  plonge  into  the  icy  wilder- 
ness. Having  previously  ascertained  that  an  advance  along  the  Greenland 
shore  was  utterly  impossible,  he  resolved  to  cross  the  sound,  and  to  try  his 
fortunes  along  the  coast  of  Grinnell  Land.  Of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter  his  own  words  will  give  the  best  idea. 

^  By  winding  to  the  right  and  left,  and  by  occasionally  retracing  our  steps 
when  we  had  selected  an  impracticable  route,  we  managed  to  get  over  the  first 
few  miles  without  much  embarrassment,  but  farther  on  the  tract  was  rough  past 
description.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  promiscuous  accumulation  of 
rocks  closely  packed  together  and  piled  up  over  a  vast  plain  in  great  heaps  and 
endless  ridges,  leaving  scarcely  a  foot  of  level  surface.  Tlie  interstices  between 
these  closely  accumulated  ice-masses  arc  filled  up,  to  some  extent,  with 
drifted  snow.  Tlie  reader  will  readily  imagine  the  rest.  He  will  see  the 
sledges  winding  through  the  tangled  wilderness  of  broken  ice-tables,  the 
men  and  dogs  pulling  and  pushing  up  their  respective  loads.  lie  will  see 
them  clambering  over  the  very  summit  of  lofty  ridges,  through  which  there  is 
no  opening,  and  again  descending  on  the  other  side,  tlie  sledge  often  plunging 
over  a  precipice,  sometimes  capsizing  and  frequently  breaking.  Again  he  will  see 
the  party  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  cross  or  find  a  pass,  breaking  a  track  with 
shovel  and  handspike,  or  again,  unable  even  with  these  appliances  to  accom- 
plish their  end,  they  retreat  to  seek  a  better  track ;  and  they  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  sort  of  gap  or  gateway,  upon  the  winding  and  uneven  surface 
of  which  they  will  make  a  mile  or  so  with  comparative  ease.  The  snow-drifts 
are  sometimes  a  help,  and  sometimes  a  hinderanee.  Their  surface  is  uniformly 
hard,  but  not  always  firm  to  the  foot.  The  crust  frequently  gives  way,  and  in  a 
most  tiresome  and  provoking  maimer.  It  will  not  quite  bear  the  weight,  and 
the  foot  sinks  at  the  very  moment  when  the  other  is  lifted.  But,  worse  than 
this,  the  chasms  between  the  hummocks  are  frequently  bridged  over  with  snow 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  considerable  space  at  the  bottom  quite  unfilled; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  all  looks  promising,  down  sinks  one  man  to  his  mid- 
dle, another  to  the  neck,  another  is  buried  out  of  sight ;  the  sledge  gives  way, 
ami  to  extricate  the  whole  from  this  unhappy  predicament  is  probably  the  labor 
of  hours.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  kind  of  labor  more  disheartening, 
or  which  would  sooner  sap  the  energies  of  both  men  and  animals.  The  strength 
gave  way  gradually ;  and  when,  as  often  happened  after  a  long  and  hard  day's 
work,  we  could  look  back  from  our  eminence  and  almost  fire  a  rifle-ball  into  our 
last  snow-hut,  it  was  truly  discouraging." 

No  wonder  that  after  thus  toiling  on  for  twenty-five  days  they  had  not  yet 
reached  half-way  across  the  sound,  and  that  they  were  all  broken  down.  But 
their  bold  leader  was  fully  determined  not  to  abandon  his  enterprise  while  still 
the  fahitest  hope  of  success  remained,  and,  sending  the  main  party  back  to  the 
schooner,  he  continued  to  plunge  into  the  hummocks  with  three  picked  compan- 
ions— Jensen,  McDonald,  Knorr — and  fourteen  dogs.  After  fourteen  days  of  al- 
most superhuman  exertion  the  sound  was  at  length  crossed,  and  now  began  a 
scarcely  less  harassing  journey  along  the  coast.  On  the  fifth  day  Jensen,  the 
strongest  man  of  the  party,  completely  broke  down,  and  leaving  him  to  the 
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cliarge  of  McDonald,  Dr.  Hayes  now  pushed  on  with  Knorr  alone,  until,  on  Ma; 
18,  he  reached  the  border  of  a  deep  bay,  where  farther  progress  to  the  north 
was  stopped  by  rotten  ice  and  cracks.  Right  before  him,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  frith,  rose  Mount  Parry,  the  lofty  peak  first  seen  by  Morton  in  1854  from 
the  shores  of  Washington  Land ;  and  f  artlier  on,  a  noble  headknd.  Cape  Union 
— the  most  northern  known  land  upon  the  globe — stood  in  faint  outline  against 
the  dark  sky  of  the  open  sea.  Thus  Dr.  Uayes  divides  the  honor  of  extreme 
northern  travel  with  Parry. 

On  July  1 2  the  '*  United  States  ^'  was  released  from  her  icy  trammels,  and 
Dr.  Hayes*  once  more  attempted  to  reach  the  opposite  coast  and  continue  hu 
discoveries  in  Grinnell  Land,  but  the  schooner  was  in  too  crippled  a  state  to 
force  her  way  through  the  pack-ice  which  lay  in  her  course,  and  compelled  Lcr 
commander  to  return  to  Boston. 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  voyage ;  but  having  done  so  much.  Dr.  Hayes 
is  eager,  and  resolved,  to  do  still  more.  Fully  convinced  by  his  own  experience 
that  men  may  subsist  in  Smithes  Sound  independent  of  support  from  home,  he 
proposes  to  establish  a  self-sustaining  colony  at  Port  Foulke,  which  may  be  made 
tlio  basis  of  an  extended  exploration.  Without  i»ny  second  party  in  the  field  to 
co-operate  with  him,  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he,  by  dint  of 
indomitable  ])erseverance,  pushed  his  discoveries  a  hundred  miles  farther  to  the 
north  and  west  than  his  predecessors ;  and  it  is  surely  not  over-sanguine  to  ex- 
pect that  a  party  better  provided  with  the  means  of  travel  may  be  able  to  trav- 
erse the  480  miles  at  least  which  intervene  between  Mount  Parry  and  the  pole. 
The  open  sea  which  both  Morton  and  himself  found  beyond  Kennedy  Channel 
gives  fair  promise  of  success  to  a  strong  vessel  that  may  reach  it  after  having 
forced  the  ice-blocked  j)assage  of  Smith's  Sound,  or,  should  this  be  impractica- 
ble, to  a  boat  transj)ortcd  across  the  sound  and  then  launched  upon  its  waters. 

Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  who  is  likewise,  a  warm  partisan  of  this  route,  has 
been  endeavoring  to  interest  Government  in  its  favor ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
other  scientific  authorities  an  easier  passage  seems  open  to  the  navigator  who 
may  attempt  to  reach  the  pole  by  way  of  Spitzbergen.  To  the  east  of  this 
urchipelago  the  Gulf  Stream  rolls  its  volume  of  comparatively  warm  water  far 
on  to  the  north-east,  and  possibly  sweeps  round  the  pole  itself.  It  was  to  the 
north  of  Spitzbergen  that  Parry  reached  tlie  latitude  of  82°  45';  and  in  1837 
llie  ''Truelovc,"  of  Hull,*  sailed  through  a  perfectly  open  sea  in  82°  30'  N.,  15° 
E.,  and,  had  slic  continued  her  course,  might  possibly  have  reached  the  pole  as 
easily  as  the  higli  latitude  which  she  had  already  attained. 

The  distinguished  geographer,  Dr.  Augustus  Peterniann,  who  warmly  advo- 
cates the  route  between  Sj)itzbergen  and  Greenland,  has,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
succeeded  in  collecting  among  his  countrymen  the  necessary  funds  for  a  recon- 
noitring voyage  in  this  direction.  Thanks  to  his  exertions.  May  24, 18G8,  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  a  small  ship  of  eighty  tons,  the  "  Germania,"  Captain 
Koldewey,  from  the  port  of  Bergen,  for  Shannon  Island  (75°  14'  N.  lat.),  the 
highest  point  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  attained  by  Sabine  in  1823.  Here 
the  attempt  to  explore  the  unknown  Arctic  seas  beyond  was  to  begin ;  but, 

♦  "  AthenaBuni,"  Dec.  3, 1853. 
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moeting  with  eDormons  mtwoe  of  drift-ioe  on  bar  repeated  endesvon  to  pene- 
trate to  the  north-east^  the  ^Geimania''  has  been  obliged  to  retain,  after  reaeb- 
ing  the  high  latitude  of  81^  6',  and  accurately  surveying  a  small  part  of  the 
Grerailand  coast  hitherto  but  imperfectly  explored.  An  expedition  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  is  to  renew  the  attempt  in  1869. 

A  third  route  to  the  pole  is  no  less  strenuously  recommended  by  M.  Oustave 
Lambert,  a  French  hydrographer,  who,  having  sailed  through  Bering's  Strait  in 
a  whaler  in  1865,  is  persuaded  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  reach  the  problemat- 
ical  open  North  Sea,  which,  once  attained,  promises  a  free  passage  to  the  navi« 
gator.  Liberal  subscriptions  have  been  raised  in  Paris  for  the  accomplishment 
of  hia  plan,  and  an  expedition  under  his  command  will  most  probably  set  out 
in  1869. 

Thus,  after  so  many  illustrious  navigators  have  vainly  endeavored  to  reach 
the  pole,  sanguine  projectors  are  still  as  eager  as  ever  to  attain  the  goal ;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  man  will  ever  rest  in  his  efforts  until  every  attainable  region 
of  the  Arotic  Ocean  shall  have  been  fully  explored. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Its  dtiolata  Af|Met--FofMCi.--llifriiM.^Ban«iii.^Poiida.~Fiir4»«ri^  Aidaali.— Scwefltj  if  €B> 
BAte.— St  JobnV.— DiscoTeiy  of  NewfbandUnd  bj  the  ScftndinATiaiit.— Sir  Humphrej  GfllMt— 
BhrBliy  of  the  Eogliih  and  Fraoeh.— Importuoe  of  the  Flsherlet.— The  Bnkt  of  NewitaudlnA— 
Mode  of  FUhiog.— ThroAtoi,  Headen,  Spliftton,  Salten,  and  FlMkon.— Foga  and  StonMn  IM 
eatefaing. 

GENERALLY  veQed  with  mists,  Newfoundland  appears  at  first  si|^ 
gloomy  and  repolrive.  Abrupt  difb,  showing  here  and  there  traoea  of  s 
soanty  vegetation,  rise  steep  and  bare  from  the  sea,  and  for  miles  and  miki 
the  eye  sees  nothing  but  brown  hills  or  higher  mountains,  desolate  and  wild  si 
they  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century  to  the  bold  Norwegian  navigators  wh» 
first  landed  on  its  desert  shore.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  have  everywhere  ocm> 
roded  the  rocky  coast  into  fantastic  pinnacles  or  excavated  deep  grottoes  in  iti 
flanks.  In  one  of  these  cavities  the  action  of  the  surge  has  produced  a  renunfe- 
able  phenomenon,  known  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Spout''  In  stormy  weather 
the  waves  penetrate  into  the  hoUow  and  force  their  way  with  a  dreadful  noise 
from  an  aperture  in  the  rock  as  a  gigantic  fountain  visible  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles.* 

The  interior  of  the  country  corresponds  with  the  forbidding  appearance  of 
the  coasts,  and  offers  nothing  but  a  succession  of  forests,  marshes,  and  barrens. 
The  forests,  if  they  may  thus  be  called,  generally  grow  on  the  declivities  of  the 
hills  or  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  where  the  superfluous  waters  find  a  natural 
dndn.  The  trees  consist  for  the  most  part  of  fir,  spruce,  birch,  pine,  and  juni- 
per or  larch ;  and  in  certain  districts  the  wych-hazel,  the  mountain-ash,  the  eld- 
er,  the  aspen,  and  some  others  are  found.  The  character  of  the  timber  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  the  situation.  In  some  parts, 
more  especially  where  the  woods  have  been  undisturbed  by  the  axe,  trees  of 
fair  height  and  girth  may  be  found;  but  most  of  the  wood  is  of  stunted 
growth,  consisting  chiefly  of  fir-trees  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  These  commonly  grow  so 
closely  together  that  their  twigs  and  branches  interlace  from  top  to  bottom, 
while  among  them  may  be  seen  innumerable  old  and  rotten  stumps  and  branch- 
es, or  newly-fallen  trees,  which,  with  the  young  shoots  and  brushwood,  form  a 
tangled  and  often  impenetrable  thicket.  The  trees  are  often  covered  with  lich- 
ens, and  tufts  of  white  dry  moss  are  entangled  about  the  branches.  Other 
green  and  softer  mosses  spread  over  the  ground,  concealing  alike  the  twisted 
roots  of  the  standing  trees  and  the  pointed  stumps  of  those  which  have  fallen, 

*  For  an  accoant  of  the  similar  phenomena  of  the  **  BaffiiderOf  **  on  the  Meziean  coaft^  and  of  the 
**SoDiBeiir,''  ]Caiiritini»  lee  *'The  Sea  and  lU  LiTing  Wonders,**  Sd  ed.  p.  62. 
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die  sharp  edges  or  slippery  surface  of  the  namerous  rooks  and  boulders,  and  the 
holes  and  pitfalls  between  them.  Every  step  through  these  woods  is  conse- 
quently a  matter  of  great  toil  and  anxiety.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  while  the 
woods  are  so  thick  as  to  shut  out  every  breath  of  air,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  too  low  and  too  thinly  leaved  at  top  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  at- 
mosphere being  further  rendered  close  and  stifling  by  the  smell  of  the  turpen- 
tiue  which  exudes  from  the  trees. 

Inclosed  in  these  gloomy  woods,  large  open  tracts,  called  marshes,  are  found 
covering  the  valleys  and  lower  lands,  and  frequently  also  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  sea  on  the  undulating  backs  of  the  mountains.    These  tracts 
are  covered  to  a  depth  sometimes  of  several  feet  with  a  green,  soft,  and  spongy 
moss,  bound  together  by  straggling  grass  and  various  marsh-plants.     The  sur- 
face abounds  in  hillocks  and  holes,  the  tops  of  the  hillocks  having  often  dry 
crisp  moss  like  that  on  the  trees.    A  boulder  or  small  crag  of  rock  occasionally 
protrudes,  covered  with  red  or  white  lichens,  and  here  and  there  is  a  bank  on 
which  the  moss  has  become  dry  and  yellow.    The  contrast  of  these  colors  with 
the  dark  velvety  green  of  the  wet  moss  frequently  gives  a  peculiarly  rich  appear- 
ance to  the  marshes,  so  that  when  seen  from  a  little  distance  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  luxuriant  meadow-grounds,  but  a  closer  inspection  soon  destroys 
the  illusion,  and  shows,  instead  of  nutritious  grass  and  aromatic  flowers,  nothing 
but  a  carpet  of  useless  cryptogamic  plants.    Except  in  long-continued  droughts 
or  hard  frosts,  these  marshes  are  so  wet  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
person  walking  over  them.     A  march  of  three  miles,  sinking  at  every  step  into 
the  moss,  sometimes  knee-deep,  and  always  as  far  as  the  ankle,  is,  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  toilsome  and  fatiguing,  especially  when,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  country,  a  heavy  load  is  carried  on  the 
shoulders.    This  thick  coating  of  moss  is  precisely  like  a  great  sponge  spread 
over  the  country,  and  becomes  at  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  water,  which  it  long  retains,  and  which  every  shower  of 
rain  continually  renews. 

The  "  barrens  "  of  Newfoundland  are  those  districts  which  occupy  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  and  ridges,  and  other  elevated  and  exposed  tracts.  They  are 
covered  with  a  thin  and  scrubby  vegetation,  consisting  of  berry-bearing  plants 
and  dwarf  bushes  of  various  species,  resembling  the  moorlands  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  differing  only  in  the  kind  of  vegetation  and  its  scantier  quantity. 
Bare  patches  of  gravel  and  boulders  and  crumbling  fragments  of  rock  are  fre- 
quently met  with  apon  the  barrens,  and  they  are  generally  altogether  destitute 
of  vegetable  soil.  But  only  on  the  barrens  is  it  possible  to  explore  the  interior 
of  the  country  with  any  kind  of  ease  or  expedition.  These  different  tracts  are 
none  of  them  of  any  great  extent ;  woods,  marshes,  and  barrens  frequently  alter- 
nating with  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  day's  journey. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Newfoundland  is  the  almost  incredible  nnnk 
ber  of  lakes  of  all  sizes,  all  of  which  are  indiscriminately  called  ponds.  They 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  not  only  in  the  valleys  but  on  the  higher 
lands ;  and  even  in  the  hollows  of  the  summits  of  the  ridges  and  the  very  tops 
of  the  hills.    They  vary  in  size  from  pools  of  fifty  yards  in  diameter  to  lakes  up- 
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ward  of  thirty  miles  long  and  four  or  five  miles  across.  The  munber  of  thou 
which  exceed  a  couple  of  miles  in  extent  mast  on  the  whole  amount  to  several 
hundreds,  while  those  of  a  smaller  size  are  absolutely  countless.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  full  third  of  the  surface  of  the  island  is  covered  by  fresh  water,  and  tlui 
reckoning  is  rather  below  than  above  the  mark.  In  a  country  so  abundantlj 
provided  with  lakes  or  ponds,  it  seems  strange  to  find  no  navigable  riven. 
The  undulating  surface  of  the  land,  with  its  abrupt  hills  and  deep  gullies^  i^ 
without  all  doubt,  one  cause  of  this  absence  of  larger  streams. 

Blach  pond  or  small  set  of  ponds  communicates  with  a  valley  of  its  own, 
down  which  it  sends  an  insignificant  brook,  which  takes  the  nearest  course  to 
the  sea.  The  chief  cause,  however,  both  of  the  vast  abundance  of  ponds  and 
the  comparative  scantiness  of  tlie  brooks,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  great  coating  of 
moss  which  spreads  over  the  country,  and  retains  the  water  like  a  sponge,  al- 
lowing it  to  drain  ofiE  but  slowly  and  gradually. 

The  wilds  of  Newfoundland  are  tenanted  by  numerous  fur-bearing  ffn'"^^l«t 
affording  a  great  source  of  gain  to  some  of  the  fishermen,  who  in  winter  torn 
furriers.  Arctic  foxes  are  here  in  all  their  variety.  Beavers,  once  nearly  ex- 
tirpated, but  now  unmolested  owing  to  the  low  value  of  their  fur,  are  increasing 
in  numbers.  Brown  bears  are  pretty  numerous,  and  Polar  bears  sometimes  find 
their  way  to  the  northern  promontory  of  the  island  upon  the  ice  which  comei 
drifting  down  in  spring  from  Davis^s  Straits.  By  way  of  contrast,  in  hot  sum- 
mers the  tropical  humming-bird  has  been  known  to  visit  the  southern  shores 
of  Newfoundland.  Reindeer  are  abundant,  but  unfortunately  their  enemies 
the  wolves  have  likewise  increased  in  number,  since  the  reward  given  by  the 
Colonial  Government  for  their  destruction  has  ceased  to  be  paid. 

Although  in  the  same  latitude  as  Central  Franco  and  the  south  of  Germany, 
Newfoundland  has  a  long  and  severe  winter,  owing  to  the  two  vast  streams  of 
Arctic  water,  the  Davis's  Straits  and  Ejist  Greenland  currents,  which  combine 
and  run  by  its  shores ;  and  the  summer,  though  sometimes  intensely  hot,  is  so 
short  and  so  frequently  obscured  by  fogs  that,  even  were  the  soil  less  sterile,  ag- 
riculture must  necessarily  be  confined  to  narrow  limits.  The  little  wheat  and 
barley,  cultivated  on  the  inside  lands  far  above  the  sea-shore,  is  often  cut  green, 
and  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  cabbages  are  nearly  all  the  esculent  vegeta- 
bles which  the  land  has  been  proved  capable  of  producing. 

Hence  we  can  not  wonder  tliat  the  whole  island,  which  is  considerably  larger 
than  Scotland,  has  only  about  90,000  inhabitants,  and  even  these  would  have 
had  no  inducement  to  settle  on  so  unpromising  a  soil  if  the  riches  of  the  sea 
did  not  amply  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  land.  Fish  is  the  staple 
produce  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  bulk  of  its  population  consists  of  poor  fish- 
ermen, who  have  established  themselves  along  the  deep  bays  by  which  the  coast 
is  indented,  and  catch  near  the  coast  vast  quantities  of  cod,  which  they  bring 
in  and  cure  at  their  leisure,  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for  the  ships  when  they 
arrive.  With  the  outer  world  they  have  little  communication,  and  a  visit  to 
St.  .John's,  the  capital  of  the  island,  forms  an  epoch  in  their  solitary  lives. 

This  town  lies  at  the  head  of  a  wide  and  secure  bay,  and  consists  of  a  main 
street  fronting  the  water,  from  which  narrow,  dirty  lanes  and  alleys  branch  out 
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towards  the  land.  The  dingy,  unpainted  houses  are  built  of  wood,  the  Gov- 
ernment edifices  only  being  constructed  of  brick  or  stone.  The  long  rows  of 
fish-stages  along  the  shore  attract  the  stranger^s  attention,  but  he  is  still  more 
astonished  at  the  countless  gin  and  beer  shops,  which  at  once  tell  him  he  is 
in  a  place  where  thirsty  sailors  and  fishermen  form  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  winter  St.  John's  is  comparatively  deserted,  as  it  then  has  no  more 
than  about  10,000  inhabitants,  but  their  number  is  doubled  or  trebled  during 
the  fishing-season. 

The  island  of  Newfoundland,  first  seen  and  visited  in  the  eleventh  centurj 
by  the  Norse  colonists  of  Greenland,  and  then  utterly  forgotten,  was  rediscov* 
ered  in  1497  or  1498  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 

The  richness  of  its  cod-fisheries  soon  attracted  attention,  and  fishermen  from 
Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and  England  annually  visited  its  banks.  The  best  har- 
bors along  the  coast  were  occupied  by  the  first  comers  in  spring — a  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  frequent  quarrels.  To  obviate  this  lawless  state  of 
affairs,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  sent  out  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1583  to  take 
possession  of  the  land.  He  divided  the  coast  about  St.  John's  into  districts, 
and  the  British  settlers  willingly  agreed  to  pay  a  tax  to  Government  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  their  interests  better  protected.  The  new  arrangement  Lad 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  of  Newfoundland,  for  in  1615  more  than  250 
English  vessels  visited  St.  John^s,  and  gradually  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island  was  occupied  by  English  fishermen. 

The  French  on  their  part  colonized  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  island, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Placentia,  once  a  very  considerable  place,  but  now  re- 
duced to  insignificance.  The  rivalry  of  the  French  was  naturally  a  great  source 
of  jealousy  to  a  nation  ill-accustomed  to  brook  any  foreign  intrusion  into  its 
commercial  interests.  Thus,  after  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Great 
Britain  demanded  and  obtained  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  the  sole  possession 
of  Newfoundland ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  anxious  for  peace  on  any  terms,  willingly 
acceded  to  this  sacrifice,  merely  reserving  for  his  subjects  the  right  to  dry  on 
the  shores  of  the  island  the  fish  they  had  caught  on  the  banks.  By  the  subse- 
quent treaties  of  Paris  the  French  were  restricted  to  the  small  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  but  not  allowed  to  erect  fortifications  of  any  kind. 

Besides  the  English  and  the  French,  the  Americans  also  have  the  right  to 
fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  for  when  England  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  a  formal  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  secured 
to  the  latter  the  fishing  privileges  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed  as  col- 
onies. 

The  value  of  the  dry  codfish  alone  exported  every  year  from  Newfoundland 
is  on  an  average  about  £400,000,  while  the  total  value  of  the  exported  produc- 
tions in  fish,  oil,  and  skins  is  upward  of  £700,000.  This,  from  a  population 
of  80,000  or  90,000,  proves  that  the  people  of  the  island  ought  to  be  happy  and 
prosperous ;  but  unfortunately  a  system  of  credit  renders  the  bulk  of  the  fish- 
ermen entirely  dependent  on  the  merchants,  and  want  of  education  is  a  further 
source  of  evil. 

Though  vast  quantities  of  cod  are  taken  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
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yet  the  most  important  fishery  is  carried  on  on  the  banks  at  some  distaan 
from  the  island. 

The  Great  Bank  lies  twenty  leagues  from  the  nearest  point  of  land  fromli^ 
itude  41^  to  49°y  and  extends  300  miles  in  length  and  76  in  breadth.  To  the 
east  of  this  lies  the  False  Bank ;  the  next  is  styled  the  Green  Bank,  abont  240 
miles  long  and  120  broad ;  then  Banqaero,  abont  the  same  sue,  with  se?erd 
other  shoals  of  less  note,  all  abounding  with  fish,  but  chiefly  with  cod,  the 
great  magnet  which  sets  whole  fleets  in  motion.  In  winter  the  cod  retire  to 
the  deeper  waters,  but  they  re-appear  in  March  and  April,  when  their  pursuen 
hasten  to  the  spot,  not  only  from  the  bays  and  coves  of  Newfoundland,  but 
from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France. 

While  fishing,  each  man  has  a  space  three  feet  and  a  half  wide  allotted  to 
him  on  deck,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  neighbor.  The  lines  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  fathoms  long — ^for  the  cod  generally  swims  at  that  depth.  The  diief 
baits  used  are  the  squid,  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  and  the  capelin,  a  small  salmon 
abounding  on  the  North  American  coasts.  The  herring  and  the  launce^  and 
a  shell-fish  called  clam,  which  is  found  in  the  belly  of  the  cod,  are  likewise  used. 
In  spring  particularly  the  cod  rushes  so  eagerly  upon  the  bait,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  a  good  fisherman  is  able  to  haul  up  four  hundred,  one 
after  another.  This  is  no  easy  task,  considering  the  size  of  the  fish,  which  on 
an  average  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  but  has  been  taken  four  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  forty-six  pounds  in  weight.  When  a  large  fish,  too  heavy  for  the 
line,  has  been  caught,  the  fisherman  calls  on  his  neighbor,  who  strikes  a  hook 
attached  to  a  long  pole  into  the  fish,  and  then  safely  hauls  it  on  board. 

Mindful  of  the  proverb  which  recommends  us  all  to  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot,  the  fiBhermen  continue  to  catch  cod  for  hours,  until  so  many  are  heaped  on 
the  deck  that  to  make  room  it  becomes  necessary  to  "  dress  them  down."    This 
is  done  on  long  planks  made  to  rest  with  both  ends  on  two  casks,  and  thus 
forming  a  narrow  table.     First,  each  man  cuts  out  the  tongues  of  the  fish  he 
has  caught,  as  his  wages  are  reckoned  by  their  number,  and  then  the  whole 
crew  divide  themselves  into  throaterSy  headerSj  splitters,  scUterSy  and  packers. 
The  throater  begins  the  operation  of  "  dressing "  by  drawing  his  knife  across 
the  throat  of  the  cod  to  the  bone  .and  ripping  open  the  bowels.     He  then  passes 
it  to  the  header,  who  with  a  strong  wrench  pulls  off  the  head  and  tears  out  the 
entrails,  which  he  casts  overboard,  passing  the  fish  at  the  same  time  to  the 
splitter,  who  with  one  cut  lays  it  open  from  head  to  tail,  and  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  with  another  cut  takes  out  the  backbone.    After  separating 
the  sounds,  which  arc  placed  with  the  tongues  and  packed  in  barrels  as  a  deli- 
cacy, the  backbone  follows  the  entrails  overboard,  while  the  fish  at  the  same 
moment  is  passed  with  the  other  hand  to  the  saltcr.    Such  is  the  amazing 
quickness  of  the  operations  of  heading  and  splitting,  that  a  good  workman  will 
often  decapitate  and  take  out  the  entrails  and  backbone  of  six  fish  in  a  minute. 
Every  fisherman  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  each  of  these  operation8,'and 
no  rivals  at  cricket  ever  entered  with  more  ardor  into  their  work  than  do  some 
athletic  champions  for  the  palm  of  "  dressing  down  "  after  a  "  day^s  oatch." 

(xenerally  the  fog  is  so  dense  that  one  ship  does  not  see  the  other,  although 
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both  may  be  80  near  that  the  crews  distinctly  hear  each  other^s  voices.  Fre-* 
quently  one  is  hardly  able  to  see  to  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  the  large  drops 
of  the  condensed  mist  fall  like  rain  from  the  yards.  During  calm  weather  the 
aspect  of  the  sea  is  so  dismal  that  it  requires  all  the  buoyant  spirits  of  a  seaman 
to  resist  Us  depressing  influence.  For  days  the  calm  remains  unbroken,  and 
no  sound  is  heard  but  that  of  a  fish  darting  out  of  the  water,  or  the  screech  of 
a  sea-bird  flitting  over  the  sea.  But  sometimes  a  storm  breaks  this  awful 
silence  of  nature.  At  such  times  the  fishing-ships,  hidden  in  mists,  run  the 
greatest  danger  of  striking  against  each  other,  although  signal-lanterns  and 
alarm-trumpets  are  used  to  give  warning.  A  tremendous  wave  bursting  on 
the  deck  often  strikes  them  with  such  force  as  to  sink  them  or  dash  them  to 
pieces  against  the  rocky  coast.  Thus  many  a  widow  and  orphan  has  a  mournful 
tale  to  relate  of  the  dangers  of  the  cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  water  is  sufficiently  shallow  the  cod- 
fish are  now  caught  in  sieves  or  nets.  This  operation  requires  more  capital  to 
commence  with  than  the  mere  boat  and  hooks  and  lines  of  the  common  fisher- 
men, and,  like  all  improvements,  met  at  first  with  much  opposition,  on  the  plea 
that  it  must  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  poorer  class.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  the  net  is  advantageous  to  the  trade  at  large,  for  shoals,  or, 
as  they  are  termed,  "  schools,^'  of  fish  may  sometimes  be  seen  sweeping  along 
shore,  which  but  for  the  net  would  escape  altogether.  Besides,  there  seems 
such  an  incalculable  abundance  of  the  fish  that  there  will  always  be  enough  to 
hook,  enough  to  jig,  enough  to  net,  and  more  than  enough  to  go  away. 

"  One  calm  July  evening,"  says  Mr.  Jukes,*  "  I  waH  In  a  boat  just  outside  St 
John's  harbor,  when  the  sea  was  pretty  still,  and  the  fish  were  *  breaching,*  as  it 
is  termed.  For  several  miles  around  us  the  calm  sea  was  alive  with  fish.  They 
were  sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  flirting  their  tails  occasionally  into 
the  air,  and  as  far  as  could  bo  seen  the  water  was  rippled  and  broken  by  their 
movements.  Looking  down  into  its  clear  depths,  codfish  under  codfish  of  all 
sizes  appeared  swimming  about  as  if  in  sport.  Some  boats  were  fishing,  but  not 
a  bite  could  they  get,  the  fish  being  already  gorged  with  food.  Had  the  ground 
been  shallow  enough  to  use  nets,  the  liarbor  might  have  been  filled  with  fish." 

Besides  thei  cod-fishery,  seal-catching  is  also  carried  on  with  considerable  suc- 
cess on  the  eastern  coast,  which  intercepts  many  immense  fields  and  islands  of 
ice  as  they  move  southward  in  the  spring  from  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  interior 
parts  of  these  drifting  shoals,  with  the  lakes  or  openings  interspersed,  remain 
unbroken,  and  on  them  myriads  of  seals  maybe  found.  In  the  month  of  March 
or  April,  as  soon  as  the  ice-fields  descend  with  the  currents  from  Davis's  Straits, 
many  small  ships,  not  only  from  the  harbors  of  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
but  even  from  the  distant  Scotch  ports,  particularly  Aberdeen,  put  out  to  sea, 
and  boldly  plunge  into  all  the  openings  of  the  ice-fields  to  make  war  upon  the 
seals.  Armed  with  firelocks  and  heavy  bludgeons,  the  crews  surprise  the  ani- 
mals on  the  ice.  In  this  way  thousands  are  killed  yearly  from  the  north,  but 
their  numbers  have  latterly  decreased,  and  the  seal-catchers  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  heedless  and  indiscriminate  slaaghter. 

*  "  Exeunioiis  in  KewfoandUnd.'* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

GREENLAND. 

A  mytterioot  Region.— Andent  ScandintTiaii  Cokmistt.— Tbdr  Decfine  rnnd  Fidl.— Hint  Egedt.— flli 
Trills  and  Sacceai.— Foundatioci  of  GodthaAb.^Herreiiliiith  Hiasioiiari?!.— Undeaow.— The  8e«ie* 
brs.— CUyerini;.— The  Denish  Settlements  In  Greenltnd.— The  Greenland  Esgninumx.  Stal  esftrii 
ing.— The  White  Dolphln.~The  Narwhal— Shark-fisheir.—Fiskeniasset— Birds.— Relndeer^oi' 
ing.— Indigenous  Plants.— Drift-wood.--Minend  Kingdom.— ^Mode  of  Life  of  the  Greenland  Bsirf- 
maoz.- The  Danes  In  Greenland.- Beantiftil  Scenery.— lee  GaTeat 

IN  many  regpecto  Greenland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conntrien  of  the 
Arctic  zone.  The  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  continental  Amerioa 
from  Cape  Lisbame  to  Belle  Isle  Straits  is  known ;  the  borders  of  Siberia  fronl* 
ing  the  icy  ocean  have  been  thoroughly  explored  by  water  and  by  land ;  the 
distance  of  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  from  the  pole  has  long  since  been 
determined ;  but  how  far  Oreenland  may  reach  to  the  north  we  know  not^ 
thongh  nearly  a  thousand  years  hare  passed  since  the  Icelander  Gannbjoni 
(970  A.D.)  first  saw  its  high  mountain  coast,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts 
made  since  that  time  to  circumnavigate  it.  The  interior  of  the  island — or  con- 
tinent as  it  may  perhaps  more  justly  be  called,  for  it  has  a  surface  of  at  leart 
750,000  square  miles,  and  is  probably  larger  than  Australia — ^is  also  unknown; 
for  of  this  vast  extent  of  territory  only  the  narrow  shores  of  the  coast-line 
seemed  to  be  inhabitable,  or  even  accessible  to  man.  On  penetrating  into  the 
deeper  fjords,  all  the  valleys  are  found  blocked  with  glaciers,  which,  on  climb- 
ing the  heights,  are  seen  to  pass  into  a  monotonous  plateau  of  ice,  or  n£v6,  which 
seems  to  cover  and  conceal  the  whole  interior.  Thus,  from  its  physical  config- 
uration, Greenland  may  well  be  called  a  mysterious  region ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  its  first  colonists  is  as  little  known  as  its 
geography. 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  Iceland,  so  peaceful  in  the  preseQi 
day,  was  peopled  in  the  ninth  century  with  a  highly  turbulent  race  of  jarls  and 
vikings.  One  of  these  worthies,  called  Erik  Rauda,  or  the  Red,  having  twice 
dyed  his  hands  w^ith  blood,  was  banished  by  the  Althing  (982)  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  time  of  his  compulsory  absence  in  exploring  the 
land  discovered  by  Gflnnbjom.  After  spending  three  years  on  its  western 
coasts,  he  returned  to  Iceland,  and  made  so  favorable  a  report  of  the  new  coun- 
try, which — ^knowing  the  advantages  of  a  good  name — he  called  Greenland,  that 
in  986  he  induced  a  large  body  of  colonists  to  sail  with  him  and  settle  there. 
Other  emigrants  followed,  and  in  a  few  years  all  the  habitable  places  of  South- 
ern Greenland  were  occupied. 

The  colony,  which  soon  after  its  foundation  adopted  the  Christian  religion, 
was  diyided  into  two  districts,  or  ^'  bygds ''  (from  the  loelandio  ^  byggia^'*  to 
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mbabit),  by  an  interrening  tract  of  land  named  XJbygd,  the  '*  aninhabitable  ^  or 
"uninhabited.''  The  West  Bygd  reached  from  lat.  66**  down  to  62**,  and  con- 
tained, in  its  best  days,  ninety  farms  and  four  churches.  South  of  it  lay  the 
desert, "  XJbygd,"  of  seventy  geographical  miles,  terminated  by  the  East  Bygd, 
consisting  of  190  farms,  and  having  two  towns,  Gardar  and  Alba,  one  cathedral, 
and  eleven  charche's.  The  whole  population  may  probably  have  amounted  to 
6000  souls.  The  conn  try  was  governed  by  Icelandic  laws,  and  the  first  of  its 
eighteen  bishops,  Arnold,  was  elected  in  1121,  the  last  being  Endride  Andrew 
son,  who  was  consecrated  in  1406.  In  spite  of  its  poverty  and  distance.  Green* 
land  was  obliged  to  contribute  its  mite  to  the  revenues  of  the  Papal  chair,  for 
we  read  in  the  ancient  annalists  that  in  1326  its  tribute,  consisting  of  walrus- 
teeth,  was  sold  by  the  Pope's  agent,  Bertram  of  Ortolis,  to  a  merchant  of  Flan- 
ders for  the  sum  of  twelve  livres  and  fourteen  sous. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  fast  approaching  when  the  Greenland  colony 
was  not  only  to  cease  paying  tithes  and  Peter's  pence,  but  to  be  swept  away. 
During  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  visited  by  one  misfortune 
after  another.  The  black  death,  which  carried  off  twentv-five  millions  of  Euro- 
peans,  did  not  spare  its  distant  fjords  (1348-9)^  the  Esquimaux  harassed  the 
survivors  with  repeated  attacks,  killing  some,  and  carrying  away  others  captive. 
A  hostile  fleet,  suspected  to  be  English,  laid  waste  the  country  in  1418;  and, 
finally,  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  broke  out  in  Scandinavia  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Margaret  of  Waldcmar  caused  Greenland  to  be  entirely  neglected  and 
forgotten.  The  last  colonists  either  retreated  to  Iceland,  or  were  destroyed  by 
the  Esquimaux,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  Greenland  was  again  thought  of 
as  a  place  where  Scandinavians  had  once  been  living.  At  length  King  Frederick 
II.  of  Denmark  sent  out  Mogens  Hcineson,  a  famous  "  sea-cock,"  as  the  chroni- 
clers style  him,  to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Greenland  (1681),  to  see  if  men  of 
a  Xorse  origin  still  dwelt  along  those  ice-bound  fjords.  Heincson  reached  the 
coast,  but  the  great  transparency  of  the  air,  which  in  the  Polar  regions  frequent- 
ly causes  strange  optical  delusions,  led  him  into  a  singular  error.  After  having 
sailed  for  many  hours  in  the  same  direction,  and  still  seeing  the  mountains  which 
seemed  quite  near  recede  as  he  advanced,  he  fancied  himself  fettered  by  an  in- 
visible power,  and  thus  the  famous  "  sea-cock  "  returned  home  with  the  report 
that,  detained  by  a  magnetic  rock,  he  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  land. 

In  1 606  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  sent  out  a  new  Greenland  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  three  ships,  under  the  command  of  Godske  Lindenow,  and 
the  guidance  of  James  Hall,  an  English  pilot.  This  time  no  magnetic  rocks  in- 
tervened ;  but  the  ships  having  separated,  Hall  landed  on  the  west  coast,  which 
had  already  been  rediscovered  and  visited  by  Davis,  Hudson,  Baffin,  and  other 
Arctic  navigators ;  while  Lindenow,  anchoring  off  Cape  Farewell,  kidnapped  two 
Esquimaux,  who  afterwards  died  of  nostalgia  in  Denmark.  But  neither  Linde- 
now, who  the  year  after  again  made  his  appearance  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland,  nor  two  later  expeditions  under  Carsten  Richardson  and  Dannell,  were 
able  to  effect  a  landing  on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  in  sight,  but 
the  drift-ice  made  it  inaccessible.  They  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  finding 
any  traces  of  the  lost  colony,  which  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
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Soandinayiaii  myth.  Bat  while  no  one  else  eared  about  its  eiistenee^  the 
Hang  Egede  (born  in  Norway,  January  31, 1686),  pastor  of  Vaags^  in  tiie  hat^ 
ten  Islands,  still  continued  to  cherish  its  memory.  He  had  read  in  the  infiinit 
ohronides  about  the  old  Christian  communities  in  Greenland,  and  cx>ald  not  i» 
lieve  in  their  total  extinction.  He  felt  the  deepest  concern  in  the  fate  of  Ikir 
descendants,  and  the  thought  that  after  so  long  a  separation  from  the  modMT 
country  they  must  needs  be  plunged  in  barbarism  and  heathen  darlaiesi,kft 
him  no  rest  by  night  or  day.  At  length  he  resolved  to  derote  his  fife  to  their 
spiritual  welfare,  and  to 'become  the  apostle  of  rediscovered  or  regenerated 
Greenland.  His  zeal  and  perseverance  overcame  a  thousand  diflfealtiea.  Kci- 
iher  the  public  ridicule,  nor  the  coldness  of  the  authorities  to  whom  he  \mif 
applied  for  assistance,  nor  the  exhortations  of  hb  friends,  could  damp  his  ardod 
At  length,  after  years  of  fruitless  endeavors,  after  having  givea  up  his  living 
and  sacrificed  his  little  fortune  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  he  succeeded  is 
forming  a  Greenland  Company,  with  a  capital  of  9000  dollars,  and  in  obtaining  ss 
annual  stipend  from  the  Danish  Missionary  Fund  of  300  dollars,  to  which  King 
Frederic  IV.  added  a  gift  of  200  dollars.  With  three  ships,  the  largest  of 
which  "  The  Hope,^  had  forty  colonists  on  board,  Egede,  accompanied  by  Ui 
wife  and  four  children,  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Bergen  on  May  12, 17Sl,aDd 
reached  Greenland  on  July  3,  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage.  The  winds  had 
driven  him  to  the  western  coast,  in  latitude  64^,  and  here  he  resolved  at  onoi 
to  begin  his  evangelical  labors  with  the  Esquimaux.  A  wooden  ohapd  wai 
speedily  erected,  which  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  still  existing  settkoMDl 
of  Godthaab. 

But  if  the  life  of  worthy  Egede  had  for  many  a  year  been  full  of  trouble  be* 
fore  he  went  to  Greenland,  trials  still  more  severe  awaited  him  during  his  qxA* 
tolical  career.    He  had  not  merely  the  suspicions  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  enmity 
of  their  medicine-men,  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  not  seldom  even  fiunine 
to  contend  with.    His  own  countrymen,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  carrying 
on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Greenlanders,  resolved  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and,  after  ten  laborious  years,  the  Grovemment  not  only  withdrew  all  further  as- 
sbtance  from  the  mission,  but  even  ordered  the  colony  to  be  broken  up.    Afl 
his  companions,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  volunteers  who  engaged  to  share 
his  fortunes,  now  returned  to  Denmark ;  but  Egede,  though  his  health  had  been 
so  shattered  by  almost  superhuman  exertions  that  he  had  long  since  been  obliged 
to  leave  all  active  duties  to  hb  son,  resolved,  like  a  faithful  soldier,  to  die  at  his 
post    In  1733  his  perseverance  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  grateful  news 
that  the  king,  at  the  entreaty  of  Count  Zinzendorf ,  the  founder  of  Herrenhuth, 
had  consented  to  bestow  an  annual  grant  of  2000  dollars  on  the  Greenland  mis- 
sion, and  that  three  Moravian  brothers  had  arrived  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 
Thus  he  could  at  length  (1735)  return  with  a  quiet  heart  to  his  native  country, 
where  ho  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  sevenly-two. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  during  his  long  stay  in  Greenland,  he  aax* 
iously  sought  the  traces  of  his  lost  countrymen,  for  the  desire  to  help  them  had 
first  led  him  to  that  Arctic  country.  Nothing  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Es- 
quimaux or  in  their  language  pointed  in  any  way  to  a  European  Qftiffin^waA 
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even  their  traditions  said  not  a  word  of  the  old  Norse  settlers  who  had  once 
inhabited  the  land.  The  ruins  of  some  churches,  and  other  buildings  scattered 
here  and  there  along  the  west  coast,  alone  attested  their  existence,  and  formed 
a  link  between  the  past  and  the  present  Thus  if  Greenland  still  had  inhabit- 
ants of  Scandinavian  origin,  they  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  eastern 
coast  beyond  Cape  FarewelL  But  Egede  was  as  Uttle  able  as  his  predecessors 
to  penetrate  through  the  ice-belt  which,  both  by  land  and  sea,  completely  sepa- 
rated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  many  years  after  his  death  it  remained  unknown  and  inaccessible ;  and 
LOwenom,  who  was  sent  out  in  1786-87  to  renew  the  attempts  of  Heiueson 
and  Lindenow,  had  no  better  success.  No  doubt  many  a  whaler  may  have  ad- 
mired its  distant  mountain  peaks  glowing  in  the  evening  sun,  or  may  have  been 
driven  by  the  storm  against  its  shores,  but  the  Scoresbys  were  the  first  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  position  of  part  of  its  well-fenced  coast.  In  the  year 
1817,  Captain  Scoresby  the  elder,  deviating  from  the  usual  course  of  the  whalers, 
steered  through  the  western  ice,  and  reached  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  be- 
yond 70^.  He  could  easily  have  landed ;  the  coast  which  had  so  frequently 
baffled  the  attempts  of  previous  navigators  lay  invitingly  before  him,  but  he 
could  not  sacrifice  his  duty  as  the  commander  of  a  vt^haler  to  curiosity  or  re- 
nown. And  thus,  without  having  set  his  foot  on  shore,  he  sailed  back  into  the 
open  sea.  On  a  later  visit,  however,  he  landed  in  the  sound  which  bears  his 
name.  In  the  year  1822  Scoresby  the  younger  succeeded  in  more  closely  ex- 
amining the  land.  Leaving  the  usual  track  of  the  whalers,  ho  had  steered  to 
the  west,  and  threaded  his  way  through  the  drift-ice  until,  between  70°  33'  and 
71°  12'  N.  lat.,  the  coast  of  Greenland  lay  before  him.  No  coast  that  he  had 
ever  seen  before  had  so  majestic  a  character.  The  mountains,  on  which  he  be- 
stowed the  name  of  Roscoe,  consisted  of  numberless  jagged  stones  or  pyramids, 
rising  in  individual  peaks  to  a  height  of  3000  feet,  and  a  chaos  of  sharp  needles 
covered  their  rough  declivities. 

On  July  24  he  landed  on  a  rocky  promontory,  which  he  named  Cape  Lister 
(70°  30'),  and,  climbing  its  summit,  continued  his  excursion  along  its  back,  which 
was  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  high.  Here  and  there  between  the 
stones,  which  were  either  naked  or  thinly  clothed  with  lichens,  bloomed  Andr(h 
meda  tetragoiiay  a  Sfxxifraga  oppoaUifolia,  a  Papaver  nudicanle,  or  a  JRanun' 
cuius  nivalis.  At  Cape  Swainson  he  again  descended  to  the  shore,  which  here 
formed  a  flat  strand  about  600  feet  broad.  Some  deserted  Esquimaux  huts  soon 
arrested  his  attention.  Charred  drift-wood  and  a  quantity  of  aslies  lay  scattered 
about  the  hearths,  and  proved  that  these  dwellings  had  not  been  long  forsakea 
Scarcely  a  bird  was  to  be  seen  on  land,  but  countless  auks  and  divers  animated 
the  waters.  A  great  number  of  winged  insects — butterflies,  bees,  mosquitoes 
— ^flew  or  buzzed  about,  particularly  on  the  hillocks  between  the  stones.  On 
July  25  he  once  more  landed  on  Cape  Hope,  where  he  again  found  traces  of  in- 
habitants. Bones  of  hares  and  fragments  of  reindeer  horns  lay  scattered  about 
on  the  ground.  The  skull  of  a  dog  was  planted  on  a  small  mound  of  earth, 
for  it  is  a  belief  of  the  Greenland  Esquimaux  that  the  dog,  who  flnds  his  way 
everywhere,  mast  necessarily  be  the  best  guide  of  the  innocent  children  to  the 
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land  of  souls.  The  heat,  which  soon  pat  an  end  to  thif  exonnion,  waa  ap  graiC 
that  many  of  the  plants  had  shed  their  seeds,  and  some  were  already  oomplel» 
ly  dried  up  and  shrivelled. 

The  part  of  the  coast  of  East  Gh-eenland  discovered  by  Sooresby,  and  thit 
which  was  visited  the  year  after  by  Clavering,  lay,  however,  too  far  to  the  nmh 
to  afford  any  dae  about  the  extinct  Scandinavian  settlements,  even  aapponng 
them,  as  was  then  still  believed,  to  have  been  partly  situated  to  the  east  <rf  Cq»e 
Farewell  At  length  in  the  year  1829,  Captain  Graah,  who  had  been  sent  out 
by  King  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark,  succeeded  in  exploring  the  south-easten 
coast  of  Greenland,  from  its  southern  extremity  to  the  latitude  of  65^  18', 
beyond  which  no  colony  could  ever  have  existed ;  and  as  he  nowhere  found 
dther  the  most  insignificant  ruins  or  the  least  traces  of  an  ancient  Christin 
settlement  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  it  was  now  fully  proved 
that  the  east  bygd  of  the  old  chroniclers  was,  in  reality,  situated  on  the  soaA* 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  in  the  present  districts  of  Julianshaab  and  Udite- 
nau,  a  coast  which,  in  comparison  with  the  more  northern  colonies  of  Frederik- 
shaab  and  Fiskem&s,  distinctly  trends  to  the  east. 

The  present  Danish  settlements,  which  are  confined  to  the  more  sheherei 
fjords  of  its  western  coast,  are  divided  into  a  north  and  south  inspectorate,  the 
former  extending  from  lat.  67^  to  72%  and  comprising  the  districts  of  Upemavil^ 
Omenak,  Jakobshavn,  Christianshaab,  Egedesminde,  and  Godhavn,  on  Disoo 
Island ;  while  the  latter  contains  the  districts  of  Holsteensborg,  Sukkertoppn, 
Godthaab,  Fiskem&sset,  Frederikshaab,  and  Julianshaab. 

In  the  year  1855  the  population  of  the  South  Inspectorate  consisted  of  6128 
aboriginal  Grecnlanders,  or  Esquimaux,  and  1 20  Europeans ;  that  of  the  North 
Inspectorate,  of  3516  of  the  former,  and  128  of  the  latter ;  a  very  small  number 
if  we  consider  that  it  is  scattered  over  a  space  of  12^  of  latitude.  In  a  country 
like  this,  such  tovms  as  Godhavn,  with  150  inhabitants,  or  GU>dthaab,  the  most 
populous  of  all,  with  330,  pass  for  considerable  cities. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  scanty  population,  Greenland  is  a  valuable  possession  of 
the  Danish  crown,  or  rather  of  the  Danish  company,  which  entirely  monopolizes 
the  trade,  and  manages  its  affairs  so  well  that  the  Greenlander  receives  for  his 
produce  only  about  the  sixth  part  of  its  price  at  Copenhagen.  According  to 
the  average  of  six  years  (1850-1855),  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from 
Greenland  amounted  to  378,588  rix-dollars;  that  of  the  importations  from 
Denmark,  to  164,215;  but  in  the  latter  sura  was  included  not  only  the  price 
paid  to  the  Greenlanders  for  their  goods,  but  all  the  stores  and  provisions 
necessary  for  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  company,  the  missionaries,  and  the 
administration  of  the  colony.  The  trifling  amount  which,  after  all  deductions 
and  charges,  the  poor  Greenlander  receives  for  his  seal-skins  or  his  blubber, 
he  generally  spends  in  tobacco,  candy-sugar,  coffee,  and  sea-biscuits,  for  his  real 
wants  are  amply  supplied  by  his  own  country,  and  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
invest  his  gains  more  profitably.  Like  all  other  Esquimaux,  he  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  sea  for  his  subsistence.  Of  the  various  species  of  Phocte  found  in 
the  Greenland  waters  the  most  valuable  is  the  hispid  seal  {Phoea  hitpida)^ 
both  from  its  numbers  and  from  its  frequenting  the  fjords  daring  the  whole 
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rear ;  while  the  larger  Greenland  seal  {Phoca  gromlandica)  is  not  stationarj 

ike  the  former,  bat  leaves  the  coast  from  March  to  May,  and  from  July  to 
September.  The  Cystophora  criatata,  or  hooded  seal,  remarkable  for  a  globular 
lac,  capable  of  inflation,  on  the  head  of  the  male,  appears  in  the  fjords  only 
Tom  April  till  June.  It  is  the  most  pugnacious  of  all  the  seals.  In  the  south- 
ern districts,  where  the  seal-hunting  must  be  chiefly  carried  on  in  open  water, 
he  Greenlander  relies  upon  his  boat,  the  kayak.  When  the  animal  is  struck, 
he  barbed  point  of  the  harpoon  detaches  itself,  by  an  ingenious  mechanism, 
rom  the  shaft,  which  otherwise  would  be  broken  by  its  violent  contortions ; 
ind  as  the  line  is  attached  to  a  bladder,  it  can  easily  be  recovered. 

Among  the  cetaceans,  the  white  dolphin  {Delphinopterus  leucas)  and  thi 
larwhal  (Monodon  monoceros)  are  the  most  valuable  to  the  Greenlanders  d 
he  North  Inspectorate,  from  500  to  600  of  these  huge  animals  being  annually^ 
caught.  The  former  makes  its  appearance  a  short  time  after  the  breaking  up 
>f  the  ice,  and  again  in  autumn ;  in  summer  it  seeks  the  open  sea.  Sometimes 
arge  herds  of  the  white  dolphins  are  cut  oS  from  the  sea  by  the  closing  in  of 
he  ice  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land,  so  that  several  hundred  may  be  killed 
n  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  narwhal  is  caught  only  in  the  Omenak  fjord,, 
vhich  it  visits  regularly  in  November.  As  its  chase  is  both  diflOicult  and  dan- 
lorous,  the  Greenlanders  generally  hunt  it  in  company,  so  that  after  a  narwhal 
las  been  struck  with  the  first  harpoon  or  lance,  others  are  ready  to  follow  up> 
he  advantage.  The  larger  whales  are  now  seldom  caught,  but  the  dead  body 
)f  a  fin-back  is  not  seldom  cast  ashore,  and  affords  a  rich  harvest  to  the  neigh* 
>orhood.  Sometimes  masses  of  oil,  evidently  proceeding  from  dead  whales,, 
ire  found  floating  in  the  fjords.  In  1854  ninety-five  tons  of  this  matter  were 
soUected  near  Holsteinburg. 

The  fishes  likewise  amply  contribute  to  supply  the  Greenlander*8  wants, 
rhe  shark-fishery  {Sct/mnua  microcephalua)  is  of  considerable  importance, 
rhe  entrails  of  seals  and  other  offal  are  placed  in  the  openings  of  the  ice  to  at- 
tract these  sharks  to  the  spot,  where  they  are  caught  in  various  ways,  particu- 
arly  by  torch-hght,  which  brings  them  to  the  surface.  The  fishermen,  watch- 
ng  the  moment,  strike  them  with  a  sharp  hook,  and  then  drag  them  upon  the 
ce.  They  are  also  caught  with  strong  iron  angles  attached  to  chains.  They 
ire  captured  for  the  sake  of  their  livers,  which  yield  a  good  deal  of  oil.  It  has 
rery  recently  been  ascertained  that  a  valuable  substance  resembling  spermaceti 
nay  be  expressed  from  the  carcass  which  was  formerly  wasted,  and  for  this 
mrpose  powerful  screw  presses  are  now  employed.  About  30,000  of  these 
gluttonous  animals  are  caught  every  year,  and  the  fishery  may  be  greatly  ex- 
ended,  as  the  bottom  of  the  ice-fjords  absolutely  swarms  with  them.  Their 
»pture  is  attended  with  far  less  trouble  and  danger  than  in  Iceland,  where 
hey  are  pursued  in  boats,  and  in  a  capricious  and  tempestuous  sea.  Improv- 
ng  upon  the  old  Esquimaux  methods  of  fishing  or  hunting,  the  Danish  resi- 
lents  set  nets  for  the  white  whale  or  the  seal ;  for  the  former,  they  are  attach- 
^  to  the  shore,  and  extend  off  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  intercept  them  in  their 
mtamnal  southern  migration,  when  they  swim  close  along  the  rocks  to  avoid 
:he  grampus.    When  die  white  whale  is  stopped  by  the  net,  it  often  appears 
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at  first  to  be  unconHcious  of  the  fact,  and  continues  to  swim  against  it,  and 

then  allows  the  boat  to  approach  it  from  behind.    If  entangled  in  the  net,  it  is 

soon  drowned,  as,  like  all  the  whale  tribe,  it  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  snrfaoe 

to  breathe. 

A  large  quantity  of  cod  are  caught  in  various  parts  of  the  South  Inspecto- 
rate, particularly  at  Fiskernasset,  which,  being  less  subject  to  fogs  and  more 
exposed  to  the  sea-wind,  offers  peculiar  advantages  for  the  drying  of  the  fish. 
The  capelin  (Mallotus  villoaus)^  which  in  May  and  June  visits  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  in  great  numbers,  is  eaten  both  fresh  or  laid  upon  the  rocks  to  dry 
for  the  winter.  The  sea- wolf,  the  lump-fish,  the  bull-head,  the  Norway  had- 
dock, the  salmon-trout,  are  likewise  important  articles  of  food.  The  halibut 
grows  to  a  huge  size,  and  a  smaller  species  {ffippogloaatis pinguid)  is  fished  for 
at  the  depth  of  180  or  even  380  fathoms.  The  banks  frequented  by  this  fish 
are  most  valuable  to  the  neighboring  Grccnlanders.  Many  are  no  doubt  still 
undiscovered,  others  may  be  known  by  the  dead  fish  floating  on  the  surface,  or 
by  the  seals  diving  out  of  the  water  with  a  flat  fish  in  their  mouth.  Long-tail- 
ed crabs  are  easily  caught  in  many  parts,  and  the  common  mussel  may  be 
gathered  almost  everywhere  at  ebb  tide. 

Crowds  of  birds  nestle  during  the  summer  on  the  rocky  shores,  particularly 
at  Upernavik,  where  the  largest  breeding-places  are  found.  They  are  general- 
ly killed  with  small  blunted  arrows.  In  the  ice-fjord  of  Jacobshavn  the  gulls 
are  caught  ingeniously  by  floating  traps  on  wliich  something  brilliant  or  re- 
sembling a  fish  is  fixed.  The  eggs  of  the  sea-birds  are  gathered  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  the  feathers  and  skins  of  the  eider-duck  and  auk  are  both  exported 
and  used  for  the  lining  of  boots. 

Compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  seas,  the  land  is  very  poor.  The  chase  of 
the  reindeer  is,  however,  important,  as  its  skin  affords  both  a  wanner  and  a 
softer  clothing  than  that  of  the  seal,  and  serves  moreover  as  a  bed-cover  or  a 
sledge-carpet.  Reindeer-hunting  is  a  favorite  summer  occupation  of  the  Green- 
landers,  who  annually  kill  from  10,000  to  20,000,  and  export  about  one-half  of 
the  skins.  Only  a  few  cows,  sheej),  and  goats  are  kept  at  Julianshaab.  For 
want  of  hay  they  are  fed  with  fish  during  the  winter.  In  South  Greenland  the 
potato  is  cultivated  by  the  European  residents  as  a  luxury.  The  plant  never 
flowers,  and  even  buds  are  rare.  Turnips,  cabbages,  salad,  and  spinach  like- 
wise grow  in  South  Greenland,  but  barley  sown  in  the  gardens  scarcely  ever 
comes  to  ear.  In  summer  the  windows  of  the  houses  are  gay  with  geraniums 
and  fuchsias  and  other  flowers  of  a  more  temperate  zone. 

Among  the  indigenous  plants,  the  berries  of  the  JSmpetrum  nigrum^  Vao- 
ciniicni  iiliginosum^  and  Vaccinium  vitis  idcca  furnish  the  Greenlanders  with 
their  only  vegetable  food.  AVliile  the  coasts  exposed  to  the  bleak  sea-winds 
afford  scanty  traces  of  vegetation,  the  valleys  and  hill  slopes  of  the  more 
sheltered  fjords  are  green  during  the  summer,  and  justify  the  name  bestowed 
by  Erick  on  the  land  of  his  adoptiouo  Forests  are  of  course  out  of  the  question 
in  Greenland,  though  in  some  places  the  birch  attains  a  not  inconsiderable 
size.  Thus  in  a  dell  at  the  upper  end  of  Lichtenau  Fjord  a  thicket  of  these 
trees,  fifteen  feet  high,  surrounds  a  little  lake  fed  by  a  waterfall|  the  largest 
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hitherto  known  in  Greenland.  More  generally,  however,  the  treeSi  snoh  &8  the 
beech,  the  willow,  the  elder,  etc.,  merely  creep  along  the  ground,  where  the 
dense  matting  of  their  roots  and  branches,  mingled  with  bushes  of  the  empe- 
trum,  or  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  fallen  leaves,  forms  a  kind  of  turf  which  is 
used  as  fuel  by  the  Danes. 

In  some  measure  the  sea  makes  up  for  the  want  of  timber  by  casting  on  the 
shore  a  quantity  of  drift-wood,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt, 
some  tracing  it  to  the  North  American  rivers,  others  to  those  of  Siberia.  It 
consists  mostly  of  the  uprooted  trunks  of  coniferous  trees.  Sometimes  also 
large  pieces  of  bark,  such  as  those  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  canoes,  and 
sewn  together  with  threads  of  hair,  and  drifted  into  the  fjords. 

The  mineral  kingdom,  though  it  has  within  the  last  few  years  attracted  the 
attention  of  speculators,  will  hardly  ever  realize  their  hopes.  Several  attempts 
to  work  the  lead  and  copper  ores  at  Nanursoak  and  in  the  Arksak  fjord  have 
miserably  failed.  The  cost  of  transport  is  immense,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  workmen  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  mining 
operations  in  Greenland. 

Though  the  Greenlandcrs  have  now  been  for  more  than  a  century  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  teachers,  yet  their  mode  of  life  is  stiU  much  the  same  as 
that  of  their  relatives  the  wild  Esquimaux  on  the  opposite  continent  of  North 
America.  Like  them,  they  use  the  "  kayak,**  the  '^  oomiak,"  and  the  sledge ; 
like  them,  they  live  in  small  winter  huts  of  stone  (the  snow-house  is  unknown 
to  them)  or  in  summer  tents  hung  with  skins,  and  they  are  equally  improvi- 
dent in  times  of  abundance.  Their  constant  intercourse  with  Europeans  has, 
however,  taught  them  the  use  of  many  luxuries  unknown  to  the  wild  Esqui- 
maux, and  they  are  now  great  consumers  of  coffee.  They  are  fond  of  instruc- 
tion, but  the  immense  space  over  which  the  population  is  scattered,  and  their 
vagrant  life  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  are  great  hinderances  to  their  im- 
provement. They  are  also  very  good-natured,  and  live  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  Danes  who  reside  among  them.  The  latter,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  are  all  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  soon  get  attached 
to  the  country,  and  leave  it  with  regret ;  sometimes  even  returning  to  close 
their  days  in  Greenland. 

The  climate,  though  severe,  is  very  healthy,  and  the  lover  of  sport  finds  am- 
ple opportunities  for  gratifying  his  favorite  passion.  In  September,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  last  ships  leave  for  Europe ;  and  then,  till  the  next 
April  or  May — when  the  first  English  whalers  appear  in  the  ports  of  Godhavn 
or  XJpernavik — all  communication  with  the  civilized  world  is  totally  cut  off. 
Towards  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  days  begin 
rapidly  to  lengthen,  frequent  sledge-parties  keep  up  a  constant  interchange,  of 
visits  between  the  various  settlements.  This  mode  of  travelling  over  the  lakes 
and  inclosed  fjords  is  very  agreeable  in  May,  as  then  the  sun  is  pleasantly 
warm  at  noon  ;  and  though  he  hardly  disappears  below  the  horizon,  the  nights 
are  sufficiently  cold  to  convert  the  melted  snow  into  ice  hard  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  sledge.  This  is  the  best  time  for  visiting  many  interesting 
spots  inaccessible  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  enjoying  many  a  scene- 
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unsurpassed  in  Switzerland  itself.  Here,  as  on  the  Alps,  the  glacier  and  the 
mow-clad  peak  appear  in  all  their  grandear ;  here  also,  in  the  valleys,  the  sum- 
mer brooks  flow  between  well-dothed  banks,  and  the  Helvetian  lakes  are  wo^ 
thily  rivalled  by  the  magnificent  fjords  of  Greenland. 

In  many  parts,  Uie  waves,  beating  against  the  steep  coasts  of  the  islands 
and  fjords,  render  access  difficalt,  if  not  impossible  daring  the  summer,  bat  in 
winter  or  spring  they  may  easily  be  visited  across  the  ice.  The  surf  has  worn 
many  caves  in  these  precipitous  rock-walls,  which  are  no  less  remarkable  for 
tlieir  picturesque  basaltic  forms  tlian  for  the  huge  masses  of  ice  on  their  sides, 
which,  in  their  tints  and  grouping,  far  surpass  the  stalactites  of  the  most  r» 
nowned  European  grottoes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE  ANTARCTIC  OCEAN. 

DompantiTe  Tiew  of  the  Antarctic  and  Arctic  Kegions. — Inferiority  of  Climate  of  the  former. — lie 
Causes. — The  New  Shetland  Islands. — South  Georgia. — The  Peruvian  Stream. — Sea-birds.— The  Gi- 
ant Petrel.— The  Albatross.— The  Penguin.— The  Austral  Whale.— The  Hunchback.— The  Fin-back. 
—The  Grami>u8.— Battle  with  a  Whale.— The  Sea-elephant.— The  Southern  Sea-bear.- The  Sea- 
leopard. — Antarctic  Fishes. 

nnilE  Antarctic  regions  are  far  more  desolate  and  barren  than  the  Arctia 
-^  Here  we  have  no  energetic  hunters,  like  the  Esquimaux,  chasing  the  seal 
or  the  walrus ;  no  herdsmen  following,  like  the  Samotedes  or  the  Lapps,  their 
reindeer  to  the  brink  of  the  icy  ocean ;  but  all  is  one  dreary,  uninhabitable 
waste.  While  within  the  Arctic  Circle  the  musk-ox  enjoys  an  abundance  of 
food,  and  the  lemming  is  still  found  thriving  on  the  bleakest  islands,  not  a  sin- 
gle land  quadruped  exists  beyond  56°  of  southern  latitude. 

Summer  flowers  gladden  the  sight  oE  the  Arctic  navigator  in  the  most  north- 
ern lands  yet  reached ;  but  no  plant  of  any  description — not  even  a  moss  or  a 
lichen — ^has  been  observed  beyond  Cockbum  Island  in  64°  12'  S.  lat. ;  and  while 
even  in  Spitzbergen  vegetation  ascends  the  mountain  slopes  to  a  height  of  3000 
feet  the  snow-line  descends  to  the  water's  edge  in  every  land  within  or  near  the 
Antarctic  Circle. 

An  open  sea,  extending  towards  the  northern  pole  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
points  out  the  path  to  future  discovery ;  but  the  Antarctic  navigators,  with  one 
single  exception,  have  invariably  seen  their  progress  arrested  by  barriers  of  ice, 
and  none  have  ever  penetrated  beyond  the  comparatively  low  latitude  of 
78°  10'. 

Even  in  Spitzbergen  and  East  Greenland,  Scoresby  sometimes  found  the 
heat  of  summer  very  great ;  but  the  annals  of  Antarctic  navigation  invariably 
speak  of  a  frigid  temperature.  In  17V3,  when  Captain  Phipps  visited  Spitzber- 
gen, the  thermometer  once  rose  to  4-58^°;  and  on  July  15,  1820,  when  the 
"  llecla"  left  her  winter-quarters  in  Melville  Island  (74°  47'  N.),  she  enjoyed  a 
warmth  of  +56°.  But  during  the  summer  months  spent  by  Sir  James  Ross 
in  the  Antarctic  Polar  area,  the  temperature  of  the  air  never  once  exceetle<l 
-1-41°  5'.  In  Northumberland  Sound  (76°  42'  N.),  probably  the  coldest  spot 
hitherto  visited  in  the  north,  the  mean  of  the  three  summer  months  was  found 
to  be  4-30°  8',  while  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  it  only  amounted  to  4-27°  3'. 

The  reader  may  possibly  wonder  why  the  climate  of  the  southern  polar  re- 
gions is  so  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  high  northern  latitudes ;  or  why 
coasts  and  valleys,  at  equal  distances  from  the  equator,  should  in  one  case  be 
found  green  with  vegetation,  and  in  another  mere  wastes  of  snow  and  ice ;  but 
the  predominance  of  land  in  the  north,  and  of  sea  in  the  south,  fully  aniweri 
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the  question.  Within  the  Arctic  Circle  we  see  vast  continental  masses  project* 
ing  far  to  the  north,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  continuous  belt  round  the  icy 
tea ;  while  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  continents  taper  down  in  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  open  ocean.  In  the  north,  the  plains  of  Siberia  and  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territories,  warmed  by  the  sunbeams  of  summer,  become  at  that  season 
centres  of  radiating  heat,  so  that  in  many  parts  the  growth  of  forests,  or  even 
the  culture  of  the  cereals,  advances  as  high  as  70^  of  latitude ;  while  the  An- 
tarctic lands  are  of  a  comparatively  small  extent,  and  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
frigid  waters,  whose  temperature  scarcely  varies  from  +29°  2'  even  in  the 
height  of  summer.  Mostly  situated  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  constanUy 
chilled  by  cold  sea-winds,  they  act  at  every  season  as  refrigerators  of  the  atmo9> 
phere. 

In  the  north,  the  formation  of  icebergs  is  confined  to  a  few  mountunons 
countries,  such  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  or  Spitzbergen ;  but  the  Antarc- 
tic coast-lands  generally  tower  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  and  the  vast  fragments  which  are  constantly  detaching  themselves  from 
their  glaciers  keep  up  the  low  tempyerature  of  the  seas. 

In  the  north,  the  cold  currents  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  with  their  drift-ice  and 
bergs,  have  but  the  two  wide  gates  of  the  Greenland  Sea  and  Davis^s  Strait 
through  which  they  can  emerge  to  the  south,  so  that  their  influence  is  confined 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  while  the  gelid  streams  of  the  Antarctic 
seas  branch  out  freely  on  all  sides,  and  convey  their  floating  ice-masses  far  and 
wide  within  the  temperate  seas.  It  is  only  to  the  west  of  Newfoundland  that 
single  icebergs  have  ever  been  known  to  descend  as  low  as  39°  of  latitude;  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  they  have  been  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (35°  S.  lat.),  near  Tristan  d'Acunha,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  Tasmania.  In  the  north,  final- 
ly, we  find  the  Gulf  Stream  conveying  warmth  even  to  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla ;  while  in  the  oj)po8ite  regions  of  the  globe,  no  traces  of  warm 
currents  have  been  observed  beyond  55°  of  latitude. 

Thus  the  predominance  of  vast  tracts  of  flat  land  in  the  boreal  hemisphere, 
and  of  an  immense  expanse  of  oc^an  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  sufiSciently  ac- 
counts for  the  festival  warmth  of  the  former,  and  the  comparatively  low  sum- 
mer temperature  of  the  latter. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  each  of  the  desolate  lands  which  mod- 
em navigators  liave  discovered  among  the  Antarctic  ice-fields,  but  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  compare  one  or  two  of  these  dreary  wastes  with  the  landi 
of  the  north,  situated  in  analogous  latitudes. 

The  New  Shetland  Islands,  situated  between  61°  and  63°  of  Southern  lati- 
tude, were  originally  discovered  by  Dirck  Gheritz,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who,  in 
attempting  to  round  Cape  Horn,  was  carried  by  tempestuous  weather  within 
sight  of  their  mountainous  coasts.  Long  forgotten,  they  were  re-discovered  in 
1819  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  master  in  the  royal  navy — whom  a  storm  had  likewise 
carried  thither — and  in  the  following  year  more  accurately  examined  by  £dward 
Bransfield,  whose  name  survives  in  the  strait  which  separates  them  from  D'Ur- 
rille'i  Louis  Philippe  Land. 
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In  1829,  the  ^  Chanticleer,^  Captain  Fonster,  was  sent  to  New  Shetland  for 
the  purpose  of  making  magnetic  and  other  physical  observations,  and  remained 
for  several  months  at  Deception  Island,  which  was  selected  as  a  station  from  its 
aifording  the  best  harbor  in  South  Shetland. 

Though  these  islands  are  situated  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  pole 
as  the  Faroe  Islands  which  boast  of  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  where  the 
sea  never  fheezes,  yet,  when  the  ^^  Chanticleer  ^  approached  Deception  Island,  on 
January  5  (a  month  corresponding  to  our  July),  so  many  icebergs  were  scatter- 
ed about,  that  Forster  counted  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  eighty-one.  A  gale 
having  arisen,  accompanied  by  a  tiiick  fog,  great  care  was  needed  to  avoid  run- 
ning foul  of  these  floating  clifEs.  After  entering  the  harbor — a  work  of  no 
slight  difficulty,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind — the  fogs  were  so  frequent  that, 
for  the  first  ten  days,  neither  sun  nor  stars  were  seen ;  and  it  was  withal  so  raw 
and  cold,  that  Lieutenant  Kendal,  to  whom  we  owe  a  short  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition, did  not  recollect  having  suffered  more  at  any  time  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
even  at  the  lowest  range  of  the  thermometer.  In  this  desolate  land,  frozen  water 
becomes  an  integral  portion  of  the  soil ;  for  this  volcanic  island  is  composed 
chiefly  of  alternate  layers  of  ashes  and  ice,  as  if  the  snow  of  each  winter,  during 
a  series  of  years,  had  been  prevented  from  melting  in  the  following  summer,  by 
the  ejection  of  cinders  and  ashes  from  some  part  where  volcanic  action  still  goes 
on.  Early  in  March  (the  September  of  the  north)  the  freezing  over  of  the  cove 
in  which  the  ship  was  secured  gave  warning  that  it  was  high  time  for  her  to 
quit  this  desolate  port.  With  much  difficulty  and  severe  labor,  from  the  fury 
of  the  gales,  they  managed  to  get  away,  and  we  may  fully  credit  Lieutenant 
Kendal's  assertion,  that  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  all  on  board  when  the 
shores  of  Deception  faded  from  their  view. 

In  1775  Cook,  on  his  second  voyage,  .discovered  the  large  island  of  South 
Georgia,  situated  in  latitude  54°  and  55°,  a  situation  corresponding  to  that 
of  Scarborough  or  Durham.  But  what  a  difference  in  the  climate,  for  ^'  we  saw 
not  a  river  or  stream  of  water,"  says  the  great  navigator, "  on  all  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  The  head  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  two  places  on  each  side,  was  termi- 
nated by  perpendicular  icebergs  of  considerable  height.  Pieces  were  continu- 
ally breaking  off  and  floating  out  to  sea,  and  a  great  fall  happened  while  we 
were  in  the  bay,  which  made  a  noise  like  a  cannon.  The  inner  parts  of  the 
country  were  not  less  savage  and  horrible.  The  wild  rocks  raised  their  lofty 
summits  till  they  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  the  valley  lay  covered  with  ever- 
lasting snow.  Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  shrub  even  big  enough  to  make 
a  toothpick.  The  only  vegetation  was  a  coarse  strong-hladed  grass  growing 
in  tufts,  wild  burnet,  and  a  plant  like  moss,  which  sprang  from  the  rocks.  The 
lands,  or  rather  rocks,  bordering  on  the  sea-coast  were  not  covered  with  snow 
like  the  inland  parts,  but  all  the  vegetation  we  could  see  on  the  dear  places  was 
the  grass  above  mentioned. '  To  find  scenes  of  a  similar  wintry  desolation,  we 
must  travel  in  the  north  as  far  as  Nova  Zembla  or  Spitzbergen,  which  are  20® 
or  24°  nearer  to  the  pole ! 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  cold  Antarctic  waters  extends  far  within  the  tem- 
perate n>ne.    We  can  trace  their  chilling  effects  in  Kerguelen  Land  (50*  S. 
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lat.),  which  when  visited  by  Cook  in  the  height  of  snmmer  was  found  covered 
with  enow,  and  where  only  five  plants  in  flower  were  collected  ;■  in  Tlerra  del 
Fuego  (53°  S.  lat.),  where  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  fully  9^^  lower  than 
that  of  Dublin  (53°  21'  N.  lat.) ;  in  the  Falkland  Islands  (61°  30'),  which,  thoagh 
flat  and  low  and  near  Patagonia,  have,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  a  climate  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  exi)cricnccd  at  the  height  of  between  one  and  two  thousand 
feet  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales,  with  less  sunshine  and  less  frost,  but 
more  wind  and  rain  ;  and  finally  along  the  south-west  coast  of  America,  wbeie 
the  Peruvian  current  and  the  cold  sea-winds  so  considerably  depress  the  snow- 
line, that  while  in  Europe  the  most  southern  glacier  which  comes  down  to  the 
sea  is  met  with,  according  to  Von  Buch,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  in  lat.  67®; 
the  ^  Beagle ''  found  a  glacier  fifteen  miles  long  and  in  one  part  seven  miles 
broad  descending  to  the  sea-coast  in  the  gulf  of  Penas,  in  a  latitude  (46°  50') 
nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Lake  of  Greneva. 

"  The  position  of  this  glacier,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  may  be  put  even  in  i 
more  striking  pohit  of  view,  for  it  descends  to  the  sea-coast  within  less  than  9* 
from  where  palms  grow ;  within  4^°  of  a  region  where  the  jaguar  and  pami 
range  over  the  plains,  less  than  2^°  from  arborescent  grasses,  and  (looking  to 
the  westward  in  the  same  hemisphere)  less  than  2°  from  orchideons  parasites, 
and  within  a  single  degree  of  tree-ferns !"  As  the  iufluence  of  the  tropicJil  golf 
stream  reaches  as  far  as  Spitzl)crgen,  so  that  of  tlie  cold  Peruvian  stream,  which 
issues  from  the  Antarctic  Seas,  extends  even  to  the  equator,  and  not  seldom  re- 
duces the  temperature  of  the  waters  about  the  Galapagos  to  less  than  -f  584*°, 
so  that  reef-building  corals,  which  require  a  minimum  warmth  of  -f-60°,  are 
unable  to  grow  near  islands  situated  directly  under  the  line. 

Tliough  the  Antarctic  lands  are  so  bleak  and  inclement  that  not  a  single 
quadruped  is  to  be  found  within  60° -of  latitude,  yet  they  are  the  resort  of  in- 
numerable sea-birds  which,  belonging  to  the  same  families  as  those  ot  the  north, 
generally  form  distinct  genera  or  8j)ecies,  for  with  rare  exceptions  no  bird  ii 
found  to  inliabit  both  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  regions. 

Tims  in  the  petrel  family  we  find  tlie  fulmar  {Procellaria  glacialia)  and  the 
glacial  petrol  (P.  (fdhla)  of  tlic  high  north  represented  in  the  Antarctic  Seas 
by  the  giant  petrel  {Procelhtria  f/if/fintea),  whicli  extends  its  flight  from  Pata- 
gonia to  tlie  ice-banks  of  the  south,  where  the  Antarctic  and  the  snowy  petrels 
(P.  anlarctica  ct  iiivea)  first  appear,  cold-loving  birds  which  never  leave  those 
dreary  waters,  and  are  often  seen  in  vast  flocks  floating  upon  the  drift-ice. 

The  giant  petrel,  which  has  received  from  the  Spaniards  the  significant  appl- 
lation  of"  quebrrmta  Ituesos^'*  or  "  break-bones,"  is  a  more  powerful  bird  than 
the  fulmar.  It  is  larger  than  a  goose,  with  a  strong  beak  4^  inches  long.  Its 
color  is  a  dirty  black,  white  below,  and  with  white  spots  on  the  neck  and  back. 
In  its  habits  and  manner  of  flight  it  closely  resembles  the  albatross,  and,  as  with 
the  albatross,  a  spectator  may  watch  it  for  hours  together  ^nthout  seeing  on 
what  it  feeds.  Like  the  fulmar  it  feasts  upon  fishes,  or  the  carcasses  of  seals  and 
cetaceans,  but  it  also  chases  other  birds.  At  Port  Saint  Antonio  it  was  seen  by 
some  of  the  oflicers  of  the  "  Beagle  "  pursuing  a  diver,  which  tried  to  escape  by 
diving  and  flying,  but  was  continually  struck  down,  and  at  last  killed  by  a  blow 
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m  its  head.  Sach  is  its  voracity  that  it  does  not  even  spare  its  own  kind,  for 
I  gigantic  petrel  having  been  badly  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  ^'Terror," 
ind  falling  at  too  great  a  distance  for  a  boat  to  be  sent  after  it,  was  immediate- 
7  attacked  by  two  others  of  the  same  kind  and  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  a  common 
^ird  both  in  the  open  sea  and  in  the  inland  channels  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
lie  south-west  coast  of  America. 

The  wandering  albatross  (Diomedea  exulans)^  closely  allied  to  the  petrels, 
md  rivalling  the  condor  in  size  and  strength  of  wing,  may  truly  be  ranked  among 
he  Antarctic  birds,  as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  lower  latitude  than  36^,  and  in* 
ureases  in  numbers  towards  the  south.  Freyssinet  saw  it  most  frequently  be- 
ween  55^  and  59°  S.  lat,  and  it  probably  knows  no  other  limits  than  those  of 
he  Polar  ice.  It  is  found  in  every  meridian  of  this  enormous  zone,  but  the 
egions  of  storms — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn — are  its  favorite 
esorts.    Here  it  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  full  majesty  of  its  flight 

The  auks  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  represented,  in  the  austral  regions, 
>y  the  penguins,  who,  as  BufEon  remarks,  are  the  least  bird-like  of  all  birds. 
rheir  small  wing-stumps,  covered  with  short  rigid  scale-like  feathers,  are  alto* 
^her  incapable  of  raising  the  body  in  the  air,  but  serve  as  admirable  paddles 
Q  the  water,  and  on  land  as  fore  feet,  with  whose  help  they  so  alertly  scale  the 
pussy  cliffs  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  quadrupeds.  Their  feet, 
ike  those  of  the  auks,  are  placed  so  far  back  that  the  body  is  quite  upright 
when  the  bird  is  standing  on  the  ground,  a  position  which  renders  their  gait 
incommonly  slow  and  awkward,  but  greatly  facilitates  their  movements  in  the 
iFater.  When  at  sea  and  fishing,  the  penguin  comes  to  the  surface  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breathing  with  such  a  spring,  and  dives  again  so  instantaneously,  that  at 
irst  sight  no  one  can  be  sure  that  it  is  nuc  a  fish  leaping  for  sport.  Other  sea- 
>irds  generally  keep  a  considerable  part  of  their  body  out  of  the  water  while 
iwimming,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  penguin,  whose  head  alone  ap]>ears 
ibove  the  surface,  and  thus  rowing  at  the  same  time  with  its  wings  and  feet,  it 
twims  so  quickly  that  many  fishes  would  fail  to  keep  up  with  it.  Sir  James 
Ross  once  saw  two  penguins  paddling  away  a  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest 
and.  Protected  against  the  cold  by  a  thick  layer  of  fat  and  a  warm  great-coat 
>t  feathers,  it  remains  for  months  on  the  high  seas,  and  seeks  land  only  in  the 
rammer  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  At  this  time  it  is  found  in  vast  numbers 
>n  the  Falkland  Islands,  Kerguclcn^s  Land,  New  Shetland,  or  wherever  in  the 
Antarctic  Seas,  perhaps  even  to  the  pole  itself,  a  convenient  coast  invites  its 
itay.  On  Possession  Island,  for  instance,  a  desolate  rock,  discovered  by  Sir 
Tames  Ross  in  lat.  7 1*'  56',  myriads  of  penguins  covered  the  whole  sui-face  of 
ihe  land,  along  the  ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the  summit  of  the  hills. 
[Jiidaunted  by  the  presence  of  beings  whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  the 
birds  vigorously  attacked  the  British  seamen  as  they  waded  through  their 
ranks,  and  pecked  at  them  with  their  sharp  beaks,  a  reception  which,  together 
with  their  loud  coarse  notes,  and  the  insupportable  stench  of  their  guano,  made 
>ur  countrymen  but  too  happy  to  depart,  after  having  loaded  their  boat  with 
geological  specimens  and  penguins.  There  are  several  species  of  this  singular 
bird.    The  largest  and  rarest  (Aptenodytes  Forateri)  is  generally  found  sin- 
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g\jf  while  the  smaller  Rpecies  always  associate  in  vast  nnmbcrs.  Several  were 
eaaght  in  lat.  77°  by  Sir  James  Ross  and  brought  on  board  alive ;  indeed  it 
a  very  difficult  and  a  cruel  operation  to  kill  them,  until  hydrocyanic  acid 
resorted  to,  of  which  a  tablcspoonful  effectually  accomplished  the  purpose 
ID  less  than  a  minnte.  These  enormous  birds  varied  in  weight  from  sixty  to 
ieventy-five  pounds.  Tliey  are  remarkably  stupid,  and  allow  a  man  to  ap- 
proach them  so  near  as  to  strike  them  on  the  head  with  a  bludgeon,  and  some- 
times, if  knocked  off  the  ice  into  the  water,  they  will  almost  immediately  leap 
QpOD  it  again  as  if  eager  for  a  fight,  though  without  the  smallest  means  either 
of  offense  or  defense.  They  were  first  discovered  durhig  Captain  Cook's  voyage 
to  the  Antarctic  regions,  but  Sir  James  Ross  was  fortunate  in  bringing  the  first 
perfect  specimens  to  England,  some  of  which  w^ere  preserved  entire  in  casks  of 
Strong  pickle,  that  the  physiologist  and  comparative  anatomist  might  have  an 
Opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining  their  structure.  The  principal  food  of  the 
greet  penguin  consists  of  various  species  of  crustaceous  animals,  and  in  its 
ftomach  are  frequently  found  from  two  to  ten  pounds'  weight  of  pebbles,  »wnl- 
fcwed  no  doubt  to  promote  digestion.  "Its  capture,"  says  Sir  James  Ross, 
^  afforded  great  amusement  to  our  people,  for  when  alarmed  and  endeavoring 
to  escape,  it  makes  its  way  over  deep  snow^  faster  than  they  could  follow  it:  by 
lying  down  on  its  belly  and  impelling  itself  by  its  powerful  feet,  it  slides  along 
^pon  the  surface  of  the  snow  at  a  great  pace,  steadying  itself  by  extending  its 
flnJike  wings,  which  alternately  touch  the  ground  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
propeDing  leg." 

Though  the  Antarctic  Seas  possess  neither  the  narwhal  nor  the  morse,  they 
aboand|  perhaps  even  more  than  the  Arctic  waters,  in  whales,  dolphins,  and 
scelSi  at  least  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  austral  smooth-backed  whale  {Balcena  australis)  differs  from  his  Green- 
land relative  in  many  respects :  the  head  is  comparatively  smaller,  being  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  length,  the  mouth  is  broader,  the  baleen  shorter, 
fhe  pectoral  fins  are  larger  and  pointed,  and  the  color  is  almost  totally  black, 
the  white  on  the  lower  surface  being  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Hie  skull  is  also  differently  formed ;  and  while  the  Greenland  whale  has  only 
thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  the  austral  smooth-back  has  fifteen. 

According  to  Mr.  Bennett,  the  austral  smooth-back  seldom  attains  a  greater 
kngth  than  fifty  feet;  but  as  it  yields  on  an  average  from  eighty  to  ninety 
barrelB  of  oil,  its  capture  amply  rewards  the  whaler^s  trouble.  Though  met 
with  in  the  highest  latitudes,  and  roaming  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Seas,  it  resorts  in  spring  to  the  sheltered  bays  of  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Byeignelen's  Land,  Chili,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Algoa  Bay,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  brin^g  forth  its  young.  This  of  course  makes  its  capture  easier,  but  must 
at  the  same  time  lead  to  its  extirpation,  or  drive  it  to  the  most  inaccessible  re- 
gions of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Even  now  the  whale-fishery  of  the  southern  seas, 
which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  employed  hundreds  of  vessels,  has  much  di- 
minished in  importance :  it  is  chiefiy  carried  on  by  the  Americans,  the  French, 
and  our  Australian  colonies,  which  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  conven- 
iently situated  than  the  mother-country. 
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In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Antarctic  zone  the  hcmch-back  and  fiii-bkk 
whales  abound ;  but  as  the  former  is  meagre  and  hardly  worth  the  boiling,  md 
the  latter,  like  the  rorquals  of  the  north,  dives  with  such  rapidity  that  he  siuipi 
the  harpoon-line  or  drags  the  boat  along  with  him  into  the  water,  they  are  set 
dom  hunted.  Hence  they  will  most  likely  continue  to  prosper  in  their  native 
seas,  unless  the  improved  missiles  recently  introduced  in  the  whale-fishery  caa 
be  made  to  conquer  them.  The  hunch-back  is  distinguished  by  the  greit 
length  of  his  pectoral  fins,  which  extend  to  full  eighteen  feet,  while  these  orgau 
are  comparatively  small  in  the  fin-back.  A  kind  of  broad-nosed  whale  likewise 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  but  it  is  not  yet  determined  whetliff 
all  these  fin-backed  whales  of  the  south  are  distinct  species  from  those  of  tbe 
Arctic  waters.  A  circumstance  which  seems  to  speak  for  their  identity  is  that 
fin-backs  are  met  with  in  the  intervening  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  so  that 
no  limits  appear  to  have  been  set  to  their  excursions. 

The  sperm  whale,  or  cachalot,  though  partial  to  the  equinoctial  ocean,  is  also 
found  in  the  cold  Antarctic  waters.  It  was  met  with  by  Sir  James  Ross  among 
the  icebergs  in  63°  20'  S.  lat. ;  and  near  Possession  Island  (71°  50'  S.  lat),  where 
the  hunch-backs  were  so  abundant  that  thirty  were  counted  at  one  time  in  vft* 
rious  directions,  and  during  the  whole  day  wherever  the  eyes  turned  their  blaeti 
were  to  be  seen.  A  few  sperm  whales  were  also  distinguished  among  them  by 
their  peculiar  manner  of  blowing  or  spouting. 

Among  the  dolphins  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  we  find  a  species  of  grampns 
no  less  formidable  and  voracious  than  that  of  the  northern  seas.     On  January 
20, 1840,  the  American  ship  "  Peacock,"  while  cruising  in  the  Antarctic  waters, 
witnessed  a  conflict  between  one  of  them  and  a  whale.     Tlie  sea  was  perfectly 
smooth,  so  that  the  whole  combat  could  be  distinctly  seen.     At  first  the  whale 
was  perceived  at  some  distance  from  the  ship  lashing  the  water  into  foam,  and 
apparently  making  desperate  efforts  to  shake  off  some  invisible  enemy.    On 
approaching,  they  found  that  an  enormous  grampus  had  seissed  it  with  its  jaws. 
The  whale  vainly  turned  and  twisted  itself  in  every  direction,  and  its  blood 
tinged  the  water  far  around.     The  grampus  had  evidently  the  advantage,,  and 
the  other  whales,  of  which  there  were  many  in  eight,  mstead  of  assisting  their 
comrade,  seemed  only  intent  on  their  own  safety.     The  grampus  had  a  brown 
back,  a  white  abdomen,  and  a  large  fin  on  its  back.    Tlie  speed  at  which  the 
monstrous  animals  shot  through  the  water  prevented  the  Americans  from  wi^ 
nesaing  the  issue  of  the  fight.     The  classical  dolphin  of  the  ancients  has  been 
seen  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  most  likely  wanders  far  to  the  south,  as 
he  is  proverbial  for  his  arrow-like  rapidity,  and  can  easily  traverse  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  in  a  single  day.     In  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  about  Cape  Horn 
are  frequently  seen  the  Delphinua  supercillosus,  whose  tumed-up  mouth-cor- 
ners  give  his  countenance  a  peculiarly  benevolent  and  friendly  expression,  belied 
by  his  ravenous  propensities,  and  the  Delphtnus  leucoramphuSy  who,  like  the 
bjeluga  of  the  north,  has  no  dorsal  fin,  and  by  the  liveliness  of  his  movements 
emulates  the  classical  dolj)hin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  seal  family  plays  a  no  less  important  part  in  the  zoology  of  the  Antaro- 
tic  Seas  than  in  that  of  the  northern  waters.    Here  we  find  the  monBtroufl 
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elephant  {Maerarhinus  el^hantinus)^  so  called  not  only  from  his  size  attaining 
m  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  a  girth  at  the  largest  part  of  the  body  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen,  bat  also  from  the  singular  stractnro  of  his  elongated  nostrils, 
which  hang  down  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  but  swell  out  to  a  proboscis  a 
foot  long  when  he  is  enraged.  This  gives  the  animal  a  very  formidable  appear- 
ance, which,  along  with  his  bellowing  and  his  widely-gaping  jaws  armed  with 
task-like  canines,  might  strike  terror  into  the  boldest  heart  Bat  in  reality  the 
•e»-elephant  is  a  most  defenseless  creature,  for  on  land  it  moves  it«  unwieldy 
carcass  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  a  single  blow  upon  the  snout  with  a  club 
suffices  to  stretch  it  Lifeless  on  the  ground.  It  used  to  be  met  with  in  consid- 
erable numbers  on  all  the  flat  shores  or  islands  between  35^  and  62°  S.  lat,  but 
as  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  oil,  and  as  its  skin,  though  merely  cov- 
ered with  thick  short  bristles,  is  of  some  value  from  its  great  strength  and 
thickness,  iucessant  persecution  has  greatly  thinned  its  ranks,  and  in  some  parts 
extirpated  it.  Thus  Sir  James  Ross  relates  that  the  sea-ele})hant  and  several 
other  species  of  seals,  which  were  formerly  in  great  abundance  at  Kerguelen's 
Land,  annually  drew  a  number  of  fishing-vessels  to  its  shores.  But  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (1840),  after  so  many  years  of  slaughter,  they  had  quite  deserted 
the  place.  The  flesh  of  the  sea-elephant  is  black,  and  of  an  oily  taste,  but  Anson 
and  his  companions,  after  having  been  tossed  about  for  several  months  on  a 
tempestuous  sea  and  reduced  to  great  distress  by  scurvy,  relished  it  at  Juan 
Fernandez.    The  tongue  is  said  to  be  a  great  delicacy. 

As  the  soft  jet-black  fur  of  the  young  southern  sea-bear  {ArctocepJioiys  fcdO" 
landicits)  is  no  less  valuable  than  that  of  its  northern  relative,  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  is  pursued  may  easily  be  imagined.  Formerly  vast  herds  of  sea- 
bears  used  to  resort  every  summer  to  the  New  Shetland  Islands,  but  soon  after 
the  rediscovery  of  the  group  the  American  and  English  sealers  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  its  desolate  shores,  and  in  the  short  time  of  four  years  extirpated 
the  ursine  seals,  thus  destroying  by  wasteful  destruction  what  might  have  been 
a  permanent  source  of  profit. 

Tlie  southern  sea-lion  ( Otaria  jubata)  is  a  larger  animal  than  his  northern 
namesake ;  and  while  the  latter  is  furnished  only  with  an  erect  and  curly  hair- 
tuft  at  the  neck,  a  complete  mane  flows  round  his  breast.  The  remainder  of 
the  tawny  body  is  covered  with  short  smooth  hairs  or  bristles.  The  sea-lioness, 
who  is  much  smaller  than  her  mate,  has  no  mane ;  and  as  she  is  of  a  darker 
color  and  has  a  differently  shaped  head,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  another 
species,  and  called  wolf,  or  lobOj  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  coast 
of  America.  The  fore  flippers  of  the  sea-lion  have  the  appearance  of  large 
pieces  of  black  tough  leather,  showing,  instead  of  nails,  slight  homy  elevations ; 
the  hind  fins,  which  are  likewise  black,  have  a  closer  resemblance  to  feet,  and  the 
five  toes  are  furnished  with  small  nails.  It  is  a  formidable-looking  beast,  par- 
ticularly when  full  grown  to  a  length  of  ten  feet  and  more.  The  sea-leopard 
{JLeptonyx  Weddelli)^  which  owes  its  name  to  its  spotted  skin,  is  peculiar  to  the 
southern  seas.  This  large  seal  is  from  eight  to  nine  feet  long ;  the  hind  feet 
have  no  nails,  and  greatly  resemble  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

The  Antarotio  seali,  dolphins,  and  petrels  chiefly  prey  upon  a  genua  of  fish 
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discovered  at  Kerguelen's  Land,  and  named  Notothenia  by  Dr.  Richardson. 
These  fish,  which  are  of  an  elongated  eel-like  shape,  conceal  themselves  from 
the  persecutions  of  their  enemies  in  the  small  cracks  and  cavities  of  the  pack- 
ice,  and  were  frequently  noticed  by  Sir  James  Ross  when  driven  from  shelter 
by  the  ship  as  it  struck  and  passed  over  their  protecting  pieces  of  ice.  Tbey 
in  their  turn  live  upon  the  smaller  cancri  and  limacinsB,  and  thejte  again  upoo 
creatures  of  a  still  more  diminutive  size,  until  finally  the  chain  of  create<i 
beings  terminates  in  the  diatoms,*  which  are  found  filling  these  seas  with  Um 
minutest  forms  of  organic  life. 

*  "  The  Sea  and  its  Uving  Wooden,**  p.  408. 
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CHAPTER  XXX  Vra. 

ANTABCnC  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY. 

k'l  Dlscorerief  in  Ibe  Antarctic  Ocean. — Bellinghansen. — Weddell. — Biseoe. — ^BaUenj. — ^Domont 
d*UiTille. — Wilkes. — Sir  James  Ross  crosses  the  Antarctic  Circle  on  New  Tear*8  Day,  1841. — Dis- 
eorers  Victoria  Land. — ^Dangerous  Landing  en  Franklin  Inland. — ^An  Emption  of  Mount  Erebns. — 
rhe  Great  Ice  Barrier. — Providential  Escape. — Dreadful  Gals.— Collision. — Hazardous  Passage  bv 
tween  two  Icebergs. — Termination  of  the  Voyage. 

I EFORE  Cooky  no  navigator  had  left  Europe  with  the  clear  design  of  pen- 
'  etrating  into  the  Antarctic  regions.  Dirk  Gheritz  indeed  had  been  driv- 
by  a  furious  storm  far  to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn,  and  became  the  involun- 
f  discoverer  of  the  New  Shetland  Islands  in  1600  ;  but  his  voyage  was  soon 
gotten,  and  in  an  age  when  the  love  of  gold  or  the  desire  of  conquest  were 

sole  promoters  of  maritime  enterprise,  no  mariner  felt  inclined  to  follow  on 
track,  and  to  plunge  into  a  sea  where  most  probably  he  would  find  nothing 

ice-fields  and  icebergs  to  reward  his  efforts.  Nearly  two  centuries  later  a 
re  scientific  age  directed  its  attention  to  the  imknown  regions  of  the  distant 
tb,  and  Cook  sailed  forth  to  probe  the  secrets  of  the  Antarctic  Seas.  This 
i^erous  task  he  executed  with  an  intrepidity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
igation.  Beyond  60°  of  southern  latitude,  he  cruised  over  a  space  of  more 
n  100°  of  longitude,  and  on  January  30,  1774,  penetrated  as  far  as  71°  of 
them  latitude,  where  he  was  stopped  by  impenetrable  masses  of  ice.  Such 
*e  the  difiiculties  encountered  from  dense  fogs,  snow-storms,  intense  cold, 
L  every  thing  that  can  render  navigation  dangerous,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Is  situated  to  the  southward  of  his  discoveries  must  forever  remain  un- 
>wn. 

Again  for  many  a  year  no  one  attempted  to  enter  a  field  where  the  most 
ibrated  of  modem  mariners  had  found  but  a  few  desert  islands  (South 
3rgia,  Sandwich's  Land,  Southern  Thule)  until  Smith's  casual  rediscovery  of 
w  South  Shetland  in  1810  once  more  turned  the  current  of  maritime  ex- 
ration  to  the  Antarctic  Seas. 

Soon  afterwards  a  Russian  expedition  under  Lazareff  and  BellinghauseH 
covered  (January,  1821),  in  69°  3'  S.  lat.,  the  islands  Paul  the  First  and 
^xander,  the  most  southem  lands  that  had  ever  been  visited  by  man. 
The  year  after  Captain  Weddell,  a  sealer,  penetrated  into  the  icy  ocean  as 

AS  74°  15'  S.  lat.,  3°  nearer  to  the  pole  than  had  been  attained  by  Cook, 
e  sea  lay  invitingly  open,  but  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  Weddell 
)rehended  the  dangers  of  the  return  voyage,  he  steered  again  to  the  north. 
In  1831  Biscoe  discovered  Enderby  Land,  and  soon  afterwards  Graham's 
nd,  to  which  the  gratitude  of  geographers  has  since  given  the  discoverer^s 
ne.    In  1839  Balleny  revealed  the  existence  of  the  group  of  islands  called 
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after  him,  and  of  Sabrina  Land  (69^  S.  lat.).  About  the  same  time  three  cod* 
sidcrable  expeditions,  fitted  out  by  the  governments  of  France,  the  United 
States,  and  England,  made  their  appearance  in  the  Antarctic  Seas. 

Dumont  d'Urville  discovered  Terre  Louis  Philippe  (63®  31'  S.  lat.)  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  and  Torre  Ad^lie  (66°  67'  S,  lat)  on  January  21,  1840.  Almost 
on  the  same  day,  Wilkes,  the  commander  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, reached  an  ice-bound  coast,  which  he  followed  for  a  length  of  1500 
miles,  and  which  has  been  called  Wilkes^s  Land,  to  commemorate  the  disco?er« 
er's  name. 

But  of  all  the  explorers  of  the  southern  frozen  ocean,  the  palm  unquestioiift* 
bly  belongs  to  Sir  James  Ross,  who  penetrated  farther  towards  the  pole  than 
any  otlier  navigator  before  or  after,  and  made  the  only  discoveries  of  extensive 
land  within  the  area  bounded  by  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1841,  the  *'  Erebus,"  Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  and 
the  "  Terror,"  commanded  by  Francis  Crozier,  who  died  with  Franklin  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  after  sustaining  many  severe 
shocks  in  breaking  through  the  pack-ice,  emerged  on  January  9  into  a  clear  sea 
of  great  extent ;  but  the  fog  and  snow-showers  were  so  thick  that  the  na\nga- 
tors  could  seldom  see  more  than  half  a  mile  before  them.     On  the  following 
day  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  on  the  11th,  Victoria  Land,  rising  in  lofty 
peaks  entirely  covered  with  perennial  snow,  was  seen  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  one  hundred  miles.     On  steering  towards  Mount  Sabine,  the  highest 
mountain  of  the  range,  new  chains  of  hills  were  seen  extending  to  the  right 
and  left.     After  sailing  for  a  few  days  to  the  south  along  the  ice-bound  coast, 
a  gale  forced  the  ships  to  stand  out  to  sea ;  but  on  the  morning  of  January  15, 
the  weather  becoming  beautifully  clear,  allowed  a  full  view  of  a  magnificent 
chain  of  mountains  stretching  far  away  to  the  southward.     Ross  was  most 
anxious  to  find  a  harbor  in  wliich  to  secure  the  ships,  but  every  indentation  of 
the  coast  was  fouini  filled  with  snow  drifted  from  the  mountains,  and  forming 
a  mass  of  ice  several  hundred  feet  thick.     It  was  thus  impossible  to  enter  any 
of  the  valleys  or  breaks  in  the  coast  where  harbors  in  other  lands  usually  oc- 
cur.    Yet  those  inhospitable  shores  (72°  73'  S.  lat.)  are  situated  but  one  or  two 
degrees  nearer  to  the  pob  than  Ilammerfest,  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce 
on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

Favored  by  northerly  winds  and  an  open  sea,  the  ships  reached  on  January 
22  a  higher  southern  latitude  (74°  20'  S.)  than  that  which  had  been  attained 
by  Weddell.  Pursuing  their  way  to  the  southward  along  the  e<lge  of  the 
pack-ice,  which  now  compelled  them  to  keep  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  they  came  on  the  27th  within  two  or  three  miles  of  a  small  island 
connected  by  a  vast  ice-field  with  the  extreme  point  of  the  mainland.  Eager 
to  set  his  foot  on  the  most  southerly  soil  (70°  8'  S.)  he  had  as  yet  discovered, 
Ross  left  the  "  Erebus,"  accompanied  by  several  officers,  and,  followed  by  Cro- 
zier and  a  party  from  the  "  Terror,"  pulled  towards  the  shore.  A  high  south- 
erly swell  broke  so  heavily  against  the  cliffs  and  on  the  only  piece  of  beach 
which  they  could  see  as  they  rowed  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  ai 
almost  to  forbid  their  landing. 
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By  great  skill  and  management  Ross  succeeded  in  jumping  on  to  the  rocks. 
y  means  of  a  rope  some  of  the  officers  landed  somewhat  more  easily,  but  not 
ithout  getting  thoroughly  wetted,  and  one  of  them  nearly  lost  his  life  in  this 
.fficult  affair.  The  thermometer  being  at  22°,  every  part  of  the  rocks  washed 
f  the  w'aves  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice,  so  that  in  jumping  from  the 
>at  he  slipped  from  them  into  the  water  between  her  stern  and  the  almost 
irpendicular  rock  on  which  his  companions  had  landed.  But  for  the  prompt- 
ade  of  the  men  in  the  boat  in  instantly  pulling  off,  he  must  have  been  crushed 
2tween  it  and  the  rock.  lie  was  taken  into  the  boat  without  having  suffered 
ly  other  injury  than  being  benumbed  by  the  cold. 

Tlie  island,  which  received  the  name  of  Franklin,  bore  not  the  smallest  trace 
:  vegetation,  not  even  a  lichen  or  piece  of  sea-weed  growing  on  the  rocks ;  but 
LC  whit€  petrel  and  the  skua-gull  had  their  nests  on  the  ledges  of  the  cliffs,  and 
lalfl  were  seen  sporting  in  the  water. 

The  following  day  was  memorable  for  the  discovery  of  the  southernmost 
nown  land  of  the  globe,  a  magnificent  mountain  chain,  to  which  the  name  of 
arry  was  given,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  honor  which  that  illustrious 
ivigator  had  conferred  on  Ross,  by  calling  the  most  northern  land  at  that 
me  known  by  his  name.  It  is  not  often  that  men  are  able  to  reciprocate  such 
>mpliments  as  these !  Tlie  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  chain  was  Mount 
rebus  (77°  5'  S.),  an  active  volcano,  of  which  Ross  had  the  good-fortune  to 
itncss  a  magnificent  eruption.  Tlic  enormous  columns  of  flame  and  smoke 
sing  two  thousand  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  which  is  elevated 
2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  combined  with  the  snow  white  mountain 
lain  antl  the  deep-blue  ocean  to  form  a  magnificent  scene.  An  extinct  volcano 
)  the  eastward  of  Mount  Erebus,  and  a  little  inferior  in  height,  being  by  meas- 
rement  10,900  feet  high,  was  called  "Mount  Terror."  A  brilliant  mantle  of 
low  swept  do's^Ti  the  sides  of  both  these  giants  of  the  south,  and  projected  a 
erpendicular  icy  cliff  several  miles  into  the  sea. 

Gladly  would  Ross  have  penetrated  still  farther  to  the  south,  but  all  his 
Torts  were  baffled  by  a  vast  barrier  of  ice,  forming  an  uninterrupted  wall, 
50  miles  in  length,  and  rising  in  some  parts  to  a  height  of  180  feet  above  the 
ja-level.  While  sailing  along  this  barrier,  the  ships  were  frequently  obliged 
y  the  wind  and  the  closely-packed  ice  to  keep  at  a  considerable  distance;  but 
Q  February  9,  having  entered  the  only  indentation  which  they  had  perceived 
iroughout  its  whole  extent,  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting  quite 
.ose  to  it,  though  at  no  little  hazard.  Tliis  bay  was  formed  by  a  projecting 
pninsula  of  ice,  tenninated  by  a  cape  170  feet  high  ;  but  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
hich  connected  it  with  the  great  barrier  it  was  not  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
EFording  Ross  the  only  opportunity  he  had  of  seeing  its  upper  surface  from 
le  mast-head.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  smooth,  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  th« 
iea  of  an  immense  plain  of  frosted  silver.  Gigantic  icicles  depended  from 
rery  projectnig  point  of  its  perpendicular  cliffs,  proving  that  it  sometimes 
lawed,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  believed ;  for  at  a  season  of  tne 
ear  equivalent  to  August  in  England,  the  thermometer  at  noon  did  not  rise 
bove  14°,  and  the  young  ice  formed  so  <i[u^ckly  in  the  sheltered  bay  u  to  warn 
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them  of  the  necessitj  of  a  speedy  retreat.  Favored  hj  the  breeze,  and  by  dint 
of  great  exertion,  they  ultimately  emerged  from  their  dangerous  position,  but 
scarcely  had  they  escaped  when  the  wind  came  directly  against  them,  so  that 
had  they  lingered  but  half  an  hour  longer  near  the  barrier  they  would  certainly 
have  been  frozen  up. 

On  February  13  the  approach  of  winter  convinced  Ross  that  it  was  high 
time  to  relinquish  the  further  examination  of  the  barrier  to  the  eastward;  and 
as  no  place  of  security  where  it  was  possible  to  winter  could  be  found  upon 
any  part  of  the  land  hitherto  discovered,  he  reluctantly  resolved  to  recross  tli« 
Antarctic  Circle,  and  postpone  all  attempts  to  reach  tlie  pole  to  the  next  season. 
The  return  voyage  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  On  March  7,  the  ships,  while 
endeavoring  to  find  a  way  through  the  pack-ice  in  lat.  65^,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  imminent  destruction.  The  wind  having  ceased,  they  found  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  a  heavy  easterly  swell,  which  was  driving  them  down  upon  the 
pack,  in  which  were  counted  from  the  mast-head  eighty-four  large  bergs,  and 
some  hundreds  of  smaller  size.  As  they  rapidly  approached  this  formidable 
chain,  no  opening  could  be  discovered  through  which  the  ships  could  pass ;  the 
waves  were  beating  violently  against  the  bergs,  and  dashing  huge  masses  of 
pack-ice  against  their  precipitous  faces,  now  lifting  them  nearly  tc  their  summit, 
then  forcing  them  again  far  beneath  their  water-line,  and  sometimes  rending 
them  in  a  multitude  of  brilliant  fragments  against  their  projecting  points. 
"  Sublime  and  magnificent,"  says  Ross,  "  as  such  a  scene  must  have  appeared 
under  different  circumstances,  to  us  it  was  a^'ful,  if  not  appalling.  For  eight 
hours  we  had  been  gradually  drifting  towards  what  to  human  eyes  appeared 
inevitable  destruction  ;  the  high  waves  and  deep  rolling  of  our  ships  rendered 
towing  with  the  boats  impossible,  and  our  situation  the  more  painful  and  em- 
barrassing  from  our  inability  to  make  any  effort  to  avoid  the  dreadful  calami- 
ty that  seemed  to  await  us We  were  now  within  half  a  mile  of  the 

range  of  bergs.  The  roar  of  the  surf,  which  extended  each  way  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  and  the  crashing  of  the  ice,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  fearful  distinctness, 
whilst  the  frequently  averted  eye  as  immediately  returned  to  contemplate  the 
awful  destruction  that  threatened  in  one  short  hour  to  close  the  world,  and  aD 
its  hopes,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  upon  us  forever.  In  this  our  deep  distress 
*  we  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  lie  heard  our  voices  out  of  His  temple,  and  our 
cry  came  before  Him.'  A  gentle  air  of  wind  filled  our  sails;  hope  again  re- 
vived, and  the  greatest  activity  prevailed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  feeble 
breeze ;  as  it  gradually  freshened,  our  heavy  ships  began  to  feel  its  influence, 
slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  afterwards,  and  before  dark  we  found  ourselves 
far  removed  from  every  danger." 

After  passing  the  winter  at  Ilobarton,  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  Sir  James 
Ross,  in  the  following  year,  once  more  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  to  examine 
the  icy  barrier  which  in  his  previous  voyage  had  blocked  his  progress  to  the 
south,  and  to  renew  his  attempts  to  pass  round  or  through  it  But  there  were 
new  dangers  to  be  encountered.  On  January  17, 1842,  a  fearful  storm  came  on 
as  the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror  "  were  making  their  way  through  the  pack-ice, 
which  was  this  time  met  with  in  a  more  northern  latitude  than  the  year  beforei 
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The  sea  broke  all  the  hawsers  which  held  them  to  a  large  piece  of  floe,  and 
drove  them  helplessly  along  into  the  heavy  pack.  They  were  now  involved  in 
an  ocean  of  rolling  fragments  of  ice,  which  were  dashed  against  them  by  the 
waves  with  so  much  violence  that  their  masts  quivered  as  if  they  would  fall  at 
every  successive  blow.  The  loud  crashing  noise  of  the  straining  and  working 
of  the  timbers  and  decks,  as  they  were  driven  ag^nst  some  of  the  heavier 
pieces,  might  well  appall  the  stoutest  heart,  and  thus  hour  passed  away  after 
hour.  During  this  terrible  scene  the  ships  were  at  one  time  so  close  together 
that  when  tlie  "  Terror  "  rose  to  the  top  of  one  wave,  the  "  Erebus  "  was  on  the 
top  of  the  wave  next  to  leeward  of  her,  the  deep  chasm  between  them  being  fill- 
ed with  heavy  rolling  masses ;  and  as  the  ships  descended  into  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  waves,  the  maintopsail-yard  of  each  could  be  seen,  just  level  with  the 
crest  of  the  intervening  wave,  from  the  de^k  of  the  other.  The  night,  which 
now  began  to  draw  in,  rendered  their  condition,  if  possible,  more  hopeless  and 
helpless  than  before ;  but  at  midnight  the  snow,  which  had  been  falling  thickly 
for  several  hours,  cleared  away,  as  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  westward ; 
the  swell  began  to  subside,  and  the  shocks  which  the  ships  still  sustained,  though 
strong  enough  to  shatter  any  vessel  less  strongly  ribbed,  wore  feeble  compared 
witli  those  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  On  the  following  day,  the  wind 
having  moderated  to  a  fresh  breeze,  the  crippled  ships,  whose  rudders  had  been 
sorely  shattered,  were  securely  moored  to  a  large  floe-piece  in  the  now  almost 
motionless  pack,  where,  by  dint  of  unceasing  labor,  the  damages  were  repaired 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  the  vessels  once  more  fitted  to  fight  their  way  to 
the  south. 

On  February  22  the  great  barrier  was  seen  from  the  mast-head,  just  before, 
midnight,  and  the  following  day,  the  wind  blowing  directly  on  to  its  clifiFs,  they 
approached  it  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  lat  78^  11',  the  highest  ever  attained 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  From  this  point,  situated  about  5^  of  longitude 
farther  to  the  east  than  the  indentation  where  the  ships  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
being  frozen  fast  in  the  preceding  year,  the  barrier  trended  considerably  to  tlie 
northward  of  east,  so  that  Ross  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of  rounding  it^ 
and  extending  his  explorations  towards  the  pole,  as  the  season  was  already  con- 
siderably advanced.  On  his  return  voyage  to  the  Falklands,  where  he  intended 
to  pass  the  winter,  he  had  already  reached  the  latitude  of  60^,  and  thought  him- 
self out  of  danger  of  meeting  with  bergs,  when,  in  the  afternoon  of  March  12, 
the  southerly  wind  changed  to  a  strong  north-westerly  breeze.  In  the  evening 
the  wind  increased  so  much,  and  the  snow-showers  became  so  incessant,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  under  more  moderate  siul.  Small  pieces  of  ice  were 
also  met  with,  warning  him  of  the  presence  of  bergs,  concealed  by  the  thickly- 
falliug  snow,  so  that  before  midnight  he  directed  the  topsails  of  the  "  Erebus  " 
to  be  close-reefed,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  rounding  to  until  daylight, 
deeming  it  too  hazardous  to  run  any  longer.  ^^  Our  people,''  says  the  gallant 
explorer,  ^^  had  hardly  completed  these  operations,  when  a  large  berg  was  seen 
ahead  and  quite  dose ;  the  ship  was  immediately  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
port  tack,  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  weather  it ;  but  just  at  this  mo- 
ment the '  Terror'  was  observed  running  down  upon  us,  under  her  topsail  and 
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foresafl;  and  as  it  was  ImposnUe  for  lier  to  dear  both  the'bei|;  and  <ho  *Ev^ 
boa,'  ooUiaion  was  inevitable.  We  instantly  bore  all  abaok  to  dfminiah  the  A 
olenoe  of  the  shock;  but  the  concussion  when  she  strnd^  ns  was  audi  ss  to 
throw  almost  every  one  off  his  feet ;  our  bowsprit^  faretopmast^  and  other  smsB* 
er  spars^  were  carried  away,  and  the  ships  hanging  together  entangled  by  thor 
riggingy  and  dashing  against  each  other  with  fearful  violenoei  were  fsllii^  down 
upon  the  weather  face  of  the  lofty  berg  under  our  lee»  against  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  and  foaming  to  near  the  summit  of  its  perpendicular  difEk 
Sometimes  the  'Terror'  rose  high  above  us,  almost  exposing  her  ked  to  nswi 
and  again  descended,  as  we  in  our  turn  rose  to  the  top  of  the  wave^  threatemng 
to  bury  her  beneath  us,  whilst  the  crashing  of  the  breaking  upper>works  and 
boats  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Providentially  the  ships  gradosDy 
separated  before  we  drifted  down  amongst  the  foaming  breakers,  and  ws 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  *  Terror'  dear  the  end  of  the  berg,  and  of 
feeling  that  die  was  safe.  But  she  left  us  completdy  disabled ;  the  wreck  cf 
the  spars  so  encumbered  the  lower  yard  that  we  were  unable  to  make  safl  so 
as  to  get  headway  on  the  ship ;  nor  had  we  room  to  wear  round,  bdng  by  this 
time  so  dose  to  the  berg  that  the  waves^  when  they  struck  against  it,  threw 
back  their  spray  into  the  ship.  The  only  way  left  to  us  to  extricate  oursdves 
from  this  awful  and  appalling  situation  was  by  resorting  to  the  hasardous  ex- 
pedient  of  a  stem  board,  which  nothing  could  justify  during  such  a  gale  but  to 
avert  the  danger  which  every  moment  threatened  us  of  bdng  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel,  and  the  probability  of  the  masts  giving  away 
each  time  the  lower  yard-arms  struck  against  the  cliffs,  which  were  towering 
high  above  our  mast-heads,  rendered  it  a  service  of  extreme  danger  to  loose 
the  mainsail ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  order  given,  than  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
British  seaman  manifested  itself — the  men  ran  up  the  rigging  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  on  any  ordinary  occasion ;  and,  although  more  than  once  driven  off 
the  yard,  they  after  a  short  time  succeeded  in  loosing  the  saiL  Amidst  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  sea,  it  was  difficult  both  to  hear  and  to  execute  the  orders  that 
were  given,  so  that  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  could  get  the 
yards  braced  by,  and  the  main  tack  hauled  on  board  sharp  aback — an  expe<Uent 
that  perhaps  had  never  before  been  resorted  to  by  seamen  in  such  weather; 
but  it  had  the  desired  effect;  the  ship  gathered  stem  way,  plunging  her  stem 
into  the  sea,  and  with  her  lower  yard-arms  scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the 
berg,  we  in  a  few  minutes  reached  its  western  termination ;  the  '  under-tow,'  ss 
it  is  called,  or  the  reaction  of  the  water  from  its  vertical  cliffs,  alone  preventing 
us  being  driven  to  atoms  against  it.  No  sooner  had  we  deared  it  than  another 
was  seen  directly  astem  of  us,  against  which  we  were  running;  and  the  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  get  the  ship^s  head  turned  round  and  pointed  fairly  through 
between  the  two  bergs,  the  breadth  of  the  intervening  space  not  exceeding  three 
times  her  own  breadth.  This,  however,  we  happily  accomplished ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  getting  before  the  wind,  she  dashed  through  the  narrow  ohannd 
between  two  perpendicular  walls  of  ice,  and  the  foaming  breakers  which  stretch- 
ed across  it,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  in  smooth  water  under  its  lee.  The 
'Terror's '  light  was  immediately  seen  and  answered ;  she  had  rounded  to^  wait- 
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ing  for  us  ....  y  and,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  we  had  the  gratification  of  learn- 
ing that  she  had  not  suffered  any  serioas  damage.'' 

On  December  17  Sir  James  Ross  sailed  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  with  the 
intention  of  following  the  track  of  Weddell,  as,  from  the  account  of  that  daring 
navigator,  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  to  find  a  clear  sea,  which  would  enable 
him  considerably  to  extend  the  limits  of  geographical  knowledge  towards  the 
pole.  lie  was  disappointed,  for  though  he  discovered  some  new  land  (63*- 
64**  30'S.lat.,65°-57'*W.long.)  to  the  south  of  D'Urville's  Terre  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, yet  the  pack-ice  so  blocked  his  progress  that  the  farthest  point  he  could 
attain  was  in  lat  71°  30'  S.,long.  14**  51'  W.  On  March  1  he  recrossed  the  An- 
tarctic Circle,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  dropped  his  anchors  at  th« 
Cape.  Thus  ended  this  most  remarkable  voyage,  so  honorable  to  all  engaged 
in  it,  for,  as  Sir  John  Richardson  justly  remarks,  "  the  perseverance,  darings 
and  coolness  of  the  commanding  officer,  of  the  other  officers,  and  of  the  crews 
of  the  *  Erebus '  and  *  Terror,*  was  never  surpassed,  and  have  been  rarely,  if  ever, 
equalled  by  seamen  of  any  nation.*' 

Since  then  the  "  Pagoda,"  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  magnetic  phenomena  in  a  quarter  of  the  Antarctic  Seas 
that  had  not  been  visited  by  Sir  James  Ross,  attahied  the  73d  parallel,  but  no 
more  recent  expedition  has  been  fitted  out  to  prosecute  his  discoveries,  and  no 
man  after  him  has  seen  Mount  Erebus  vomiting  forth  its  torrents  of  flame,  or 
traced  the  stupendous  barrier  which  stopped  his  progress  to  the  pole. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN. 

DucripUon  of  the  Strait.— WestorB  En tr«nw.— Point  DoHEfnifl-i,— The  NirrowS.— S»lnt  Phllip'iBif. 
—Cape  Frowurd.— Grind  See nerv.— Port  F«mLne.— 'I  he  Sedgar  Kiver.— Darwin 'i  A«cent  of  Uoonl 
T»m.— The  Bix'I.elor  Uiver.— Englieh  Reach.— Sm  Rearh.— South  Dc»1ation.~ Harbor  □/  Merer .- 
Williwaw..— niscDverj-  of  the  Strait  by  Magellan  (October  M,  ISJI).— Drake — Sarmienlo.— CaT- 

•udiih.— Schoutcn  and  la  Maire.— Rj-nm l)ou),'ainTi11e.— Wallie  and  Carteret.— Kine  and  Fili- 

Toy.— Settlement  at  Punt*  Arenai.- Increailng  Pauage  through  the  Strait.— A  fnliire  UijfhwaT  of 
Commerce. 

'T^HE  celebrated  strait  which  bears  the  name  of  Magellan  is  generally  pio- 
-■-  tared  as  the  scene  of  a  wild  and  dreary  desolation ;  but  though  its  climate 
is  far  from  being  gonial,  and  its  skies  are  often  veiled  with  mists  and  rain,  yet 
nature  can  smile  even  here. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  us  the  extreme  irregularity  of  its  formation,  as 
it  is  constantly  changing  in  width  und  direction ;  now  swelling  almost  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  ^fedilcrranean  Se^  and  then  again  contracting  to  a  narrow 
passage ;  sometimes  taking  a  rapid  turn  to  the  north,  and  at  others  as  sudden- 
ly deviating  to  the  south.  Islands  and  islets  of  every  form — some  mere  naked 
rocks,  others  clothed  with  umbrageous  woods — are  scattered  over  its  surface; 
promontories  without  number,  from  the  Fatagonian  mainland  or  the  Fuegian 
archipelago,  protrude  their  bold  fronts  into  its  bosom,  as  if  T7itb  the  inteotioB 
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of  dosing  it  altogether ;  and  countless  bays  and  havens  are  scooped  into  itp 
rocky  shores,  as  if  the  sea  in  a  thousand  different  places  had  striven  to  open 
a  new  passage  to  her  waters. 

The  western  entrance  of  this  remarkable  strait  is  formed  by  Queen  Cathe- 
rine's Foreland  (Cape  Virgins)  and  Point  Dungcncss,  the  latter  having  been 
thus  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  well-known  Kentish  promontory  at  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  channel  Although  it  rises  at  most  nine  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  the  snow-white  breakers  which  the  tides  are  constantly  dashing 
over  its  sides  render  it  visible  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  generally  the  resort 
of  a  number  of  sea-lions.  When  the  wind  comes  blowing  from  the  north-cast, 
the  passing  mariner — who,  from  the  shallow  nature  of  the  shore,  is  obliged  to 
keep  at  some  distance  from  the  Ness — hears  their  hoarse  bellowing,  which  har- 
monizes well  with  the  wild  and  desolate  character  of  the  scene.  Albatrosses 
and  petrels  hover  about  them,  while  rows  of  grave-looking  penguins  seem  to 
contemplate  their  doings  with  philosophic  indifference. 

Beyond  these  promontories  the  strait  widens  into  Possession  Bay,  which  at 
Punta  Delgada  and  Cape  Orange  contracts  to  a  narrow  passage.  This  leads 
into  a  wide  basin,  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Saint  Philip's 
Bay,  and  which  again  terminates  in  a  second  narrow  passage  or  channel,  a 
formation  resembling  on  a  small  scale  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  has  likewise  the  semblance  of  a  lake,  receiving  and  discharging  its  wa- 
ters through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  During  the 
rising  of  the  flood,  a  strong  current  flows  through  all  these  bays  and  narrows 
from  the  west,  so  as  to  allow  ships  an  easy  passage,  even  against  the  wind ; 
but  during  ebb  tide  the  current  turns  to  the  east,  so  that  at  this  time  a  ves- 
sel, even  when  favored  by  the  wind,  makes  but  little  progress,  or  is  even 
obliged  to  anchor  to  avoid  losing  ground.  When  Magellan,  after  sailing  round 
Cape  Virgins,  penetrated  into  the  strait,  this  circumstance  at  once  convinced 
that  great  navigator  that  he  was  not  in  an  inclosed  bay,  but  in  an  open  chan- 
nel, which  would  lead  him  into  another  ocean.  Thus  far  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  strait  consists  of  nearly  level  plains,  like  those  of  Patagonia ;  but 
beyond  the  second  Narrows  the  land  begins  to  assume  the  more  bold  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Mountains 
rise  above  mountains  with  deep  intervening  valleys,  all  covered  by  one  thick, 
dusky  mass  of  forest;  while  farther  to  the  east  scarcely  a  bush  clothes  the 
naked  soil.  The  trees  reach  to  an  elevation  of  between  1000  and  1500  feet, 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  band  of  peat,  with  minute  Alpine  plants,  and  this  again 
is  succeeded  by  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  according  to  Captain  King, 
descends  to  between  3000  and  4000  feet. 

The  finest  scenery  about  the  Strait  of  Magellan  is  undoubtedly  to  the  east 
of  Cape  Froward,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
This  promontory,  which  consists  of  a  steep  mass  of  rock  about  800  feet  high, 
abutting  from  a  mountain  chain  of  about  2000  or  3000  feet  in  height,  fonus 
the  boundary  between  two  very  different  climates,  for  to  the  east  the  weather 
is  finer  and  more  agreeable  than  to  the  west,  where  wind  and  rain  are  almost 
perpetoaL 
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On  tlie  Patagonian  plains,  the  droaght  and  the  want  of  protection  agaiut 
the  piercing  winds  almost  entirely  impede  vegetation ;  but  the  country  between 
Cape  Negro — a  little  within  the  second  Narrows — and  Cape  Fro  ward,  or  the 
eastern  shore  of  Brunswick  Peninsula,  is  shielded  by  its  situation  against  the 
almost  perpetual  storms  from  the  west,  and  enjoys,  moreover,  a  sufficiency  of 
rain,  and  now  and  then  serene  weather.  As,  moreover,  the  soil  in  this  central 
part  of  the  strait  consists  of  disintegrated  clay-slate,  which  is  most  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  trees,  the  forests,  from  all  these  causes,  are  finer  here  than  any* 
where  else. 

The  country  about  Port  Famine  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the  ricb* 
ness  of  its  vegetation ;  and  both  for  this  reason,  and  from  its  central  situation, 
this  harbor  has  become  a  kind  of  chief  station  for  the  ships  that  pass  through 
the  strait.  Several  unfortunate  attempts  at  colonization  have  been  made  at 
Port  Famine ;  here  many  a  naturalist  has  tarried,  and  tlms  no  part  of  the 
strait  has  been  oftener  described  or  more  accurately  observed, 

"The  anchorage,"  says  Dumont  d'Urville,  who,  in  December,  1837,  spent 
several  days  at  Port  Famine,  '^  is  excellent,  and  landing  everywhere  easy.  A 
fine  rivulet  gives  us  excellent  water,  and  the  neighboring  forests  might  furnish 
whole  fleets  with  the  necessary  fuel.  The  cliffs  along  the  shore  are  literaUj 
covered  with  mussels,  limpets,  and  whelks,  which  afford  a  delicious  variety  of 
fare  to  a  crew  tired  of  salt  beef  and  peas.  Among  the  plants  I  noticed  with 
pleasure  a  species  of  celery,  which,  with  another  herb  resembling  our  corn 
flower  in  form  and  taste,  gives  promise  of  an  excellent  salad. 

^'  I  made  use  of  ray  first  leisure  to  visit  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Sedger 
River,  which  discharges  its  waters  on  the  western  side  of  the  port.  At  its 
mouth  the  swampy  strand  is  completely  covered  with  enormous  trees  heaped 
upon  the  ground.  These  naked  giants,  stripped  of  their  branches,  afford  a  re- 
markable spectacle:  they  might  be  taken  for  huge  bones  bleached  by  time. 
No  doubt  they  are  transported  from  the  neighboring  forest  by  the  waters  of 
the  river,  which,  when  it  overflows  its  banks,  after  a  deluge  of  rain,  tears 
along  with  it  the  trees  it  meets  with  in  its  course.  Arrested  by  tlie  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  they  are  cast  out  upon  its  banks,  where  they  remain 
when  the  waters  sink  to  their  usual  level. 

"  Having  crossed  the  river,  I  entered  the  large  and  fine  forest  with  which  it 
is  bordered.  The  chief  tree  is  the  Antarctic  beech  {Fagus  betidoides)^  which  is 
often  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  high,  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  Along 
with  this  are  two  other  trees,  the  winter's  bark  (  Wtfiteria  aromatica)y  and  a 
species  of  berberis,  with  a  very  solid  wood ;  but  they  are  much  less  abundant, 
and  of  a  much  smaller  size.  With  the  exception  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  other 
plants  of  this  order,  these  forests  afford  but  little  that  is  interesting  to  the 
naturalist — no  quadrupeds,  no  reptiles,  no  land-snails ;  a  few  insects  and  some 
birds  are  the  only  specimens  to  be  gained  after  a  long  search.  After  collect- 
ing a  good  supply  of  mosses  and  lichens,  I  returned  to  the  boat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rowing  up  the  river.  Although  the  current  was  tolerably  rapid,  we  ad- 
vanced about  two  miles,  admiring  the  beauty  of  its  umbrageous  banks.  On 
my  return  I  shot  two  geese  that  were  crossing  the  river  over  our  heads,  and 
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whose  excellent  meat  amply  supplied  my  table  for  several  days.  This,  together 
with  the  little  gobies  which  were  abundantly  caught  with  hand-lines,  the  large 
mussels  we  detached  from  the  rocks,  and  the  celery-salad,  gave  me  dinners  fit 
for  an  alderman.  How  often  since  have  I  regretted  the  plenty  of  Port  Fam- 
ine r 

In  the  month  of  February  (1834),  in  the  height  of  the  Antarctic  summer, 
Mr.  Darwin  ascended  Mount  Tarn,  which  is  2600  feet  high,  and  the  most  ele- 
vated point  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Famine.  "  The  forest,"  says  our  great  nat- 
uralist, *^  commences  at  the  line  of  high-water  mark,  and  during  the  first  two 
hours  I  gave  over  all  hopes  of  reaching  the  summit  So  thick  was  the  wood 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  constant  recourse  to  the  compass,  for  every  land- 
mark, though  in  a  mountainous  country,  was  completely  shut  out.  In  the  deep 
ravines  the  death-like  scene  of  desolation  exceeded  all  description;  outside  it 
was  blowing  a  gale,  but  in  these  hollows  not  even  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the 
leaves  of  the  tallest  trees.  So  gloomy,  cold,  and  wet  was  every  part,  that  not 
even  the  fungi,  mosses,  or  ferns  could  flourish.  In  the  valleys  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  crawl  along,  they  were  so  completely  barricaded  by  great  moulder- 
ing trunks,  which  had  fallen  doAvn  in  every  direction.  When  passing  over 
these  natural  bridges,  one^s  course  was  often  arrested  by  sinking  knee-deep 
into  the  rotten  wood ;  at  other  time&,  when  attempting  to  lean  against  a  tree, 
one  was  startled  by  finding  a  mass  of  decayed  matter,  ready  to  fall  at  the 
slightest  touch.  We  at  last  found  ourselves  among  the  stunted  trees,  and  then 
soon  reached  the  bare  ridge,  which  conducted  us  to  the  summit.  Here  was  a 
yiew  characteristic  of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  irregular  chains  of  hills,  mottled  with 
patches  of  snow,  deep  yellowish-green  valleys,  and  arms  of  the  sea  intersecting 
the  land  in  many  directions.  The  strong  wind  was  piercingly  cold,  and  the 
atmosi)here  rather  hazy,  so  that  we  did  not  stay  long  on  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain. Our  descent  was  not  quite  so  laborious  as  our  ascent;  for  the  weight 
of  the  body  forced  a  passage,  and  all  the  slips  and  falls  were  in  the  right  di- 
rection." 

To  the  west  of  Cape  Froward  the  strait  extends  in  a  north-westerly,  almost 
rectilinear  direction,  until  it  finally  opens  into  the  Pacific,  between  Cape  Pillar 
and  Cape  Victory.  Here  a  day  rarely  passes  without  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 
Where  the  dreadful  power  of  the  prevailing  winds  has  free  play,  the  mountain 
sides  are  naked  and  bare,  but  in  every  sheltered  nook  the  damp  climate  produces 
a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  trees,  however,  do  not  attain  any  great  height,  and 
at  Port  Gallant  the  beech  is  already  decidedly  stunted  in  its  growth.  This  is  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  soil,  which  in  all  lower  situations 
is  converted  by  the  continual  rains  into  a  deep  morass.  The  trunks  and  the 
branches  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  moss,  and  the  tree  becomes  rotten  in 
its  youth.  But  many  shrubs,  herbs,  and  mosses  thrive  under  the  perpetual  deU 
uge ;  the  latter  particularly,  covering  large  patches  of  ground  with  a  spongy  car- 
pet. It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  difficult,  or  rather  impossible  it  must  be  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  such  a  coimtry.  Yet  even  these  wild  inhospitable 
regions  can  boast  of  many  a  romantic  scene.  Thus  the  English  Reach,  which 
extends  from  Cape  Froward  to  Carlos  Island^  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
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was  less  raeoessfal,  bat  in  1589,  Atfonso  de  Camargo,  having  lost  two  vtmk 
in  the  strait,  passed  it  with  the  third,  and  reached  the  port  of  Callao. 

Until  now  the  Spanish  flag  had  alone  been  seen  in  these  remote  and  sdittty 
waters,  but  the  time  was  come  when  they  were  to  open  a  passage  to  its  inort 
inveterate  foes.  On  Angnst  20, 1570,  Francis  Drake,  commissioned  by  Qnsea 
Elizabeth  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  west  oosst  of 
America,  ran  into  the  strait^  and  on  December  6  sallied  forth  into  the  Paoifi& 

To  meet  this  formidable  enemy,  the  Viceroy  of  Pern  sent  ont  in  the  suae 
year  two  ships  nnder  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gbunboa.  EBs  orders  were  to  inlw- 
cept  Drake's  passage  throagh  the  strait  and  then  to  sail  on  to  Spain.  Though 
he  failed  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  yet  Sarmiento  displayed  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  intricate  and  dangeroas  passages  along  the  south-west  ooait  of 
America,  the  courage  and  skill  of  a  consummate  seaman,  and  he  gave  the  fint 
exact  and  detailed  account  of  the  land  and  waters  of  Fuegia.  His  voyage,  lo- 
oording  to  the  weighty  testimony  of  Captain  King,  deserves  to  be  noted  as  om 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  performed. 

On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  Sarmiento  strongly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  e^ 
tablishing  a  colony  and  erecting  a  fort  in  the  strait  (at  that  time  the  only  known 
passage  to  the  Pacific),  so  as  efFectually  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  fntors 
hostile  expedition  like  that  of  Drake.  (Dommissioned  by  Philip  IL  to  carry 
his  plans  into  execution,  he  founded  a  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Ciudad  de  San  Felipe,  but  a  series  of  disasters  entirely  destroyed  it ;  and  when, 
a  few  years  later,  Cavendish,  who  had  fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Drake,  appeared  in  the  strait,  he  found  but  three  sm^- 
vivors  of  many  hundreds,  and  gave  the  scene  of  their  misery  the  appropriate 
name  of  Port  Famine,  which  il  has  retained  to  the  present  day. 

After  Cavendish  and  Hawkins  (1594),  the  Dutch  navigators  De  Cordei 
(1699),  Oliver  Van  Noort  (1699),  and  Spilberg  (1616),  attempted,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  sail  through  the  strait  with  the  intention  of  harassing  and  plun- 
dering the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 

Strange  to  say,  no  attempt  had  been  made  since  Magellan  to  discover  a  pas- 
sage farther  to  the  south,  so  universal  and  firmly  established  was  the  belief  thai 
Fuegia  extended  without  interniption  to  the  regions  of  eternal  ice,  until  at 
length,  in  1016,  the  Dutchmen  Schouten  and  Le  Maire  discovered  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn.  Two  years  later  Garcia  de  Nodales  sailed  through  the 
Strait  of  Le  Maire,  and,  returning  through  the  Magellans  into  f^  Atlantic,  was 
thus  the  first  circumnavigator  of  Fuegia.  In  1609,  Sir  John  NJ^borough  hav- 
ing been  sent  out  by  King  Charles  H.  to  explore  the  MagellanicVegions,  fur- 
nished a  good  general  chart  of  the  strait,  and  many  plans  of  thil^chorage 
within  it. 

More  than  sixty  years  now  elapsed  before  any  expedition  of  historic!!'**^^^''^ 
made  its  appearance  in  the  strait.  The  dangers  and  hardships  whiclJ^^  ■*• 
sidled  the  previous  navigators  discouraged  their  successors,  who  all  piM^*"^ 
the  circuitous  way  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  shorter  but,  as  it  was  at  thalj^"** 
considered,  more  perilous  route  through  the  strait.  After  this  long  paos^^ 
ron  (December,  1764)  and  Bougainville  (February,  1705)  once  more  atteQl" 
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the  Magellans.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  them  were  surpassed  by  those 
of  Wallis  and  Carteret  The  former  spent  nearly  four  months  (from  Decem- 
ber 17,  1766,  to  April  11, 1767)  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  stormy  weather 
while  slowly  creeping  through  the  strait ;  and  the  latter  required  eighty-four 
days  for  his  passage  from  Port  Famine  to  Cape  Pillar.  No  wonder  that  the 
next  circumnavigators,  Ltltke,  Krusenstem,  Kotzebue,  preferred  sailing  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  that  adventurous  seal-hunters  became  for  a  long  time  the 
sole  visitors  of  these  ill-famed  waters.  At  length  the  British  Government  came 
to  a  resolution  worthy  of  England,  and  resolved  to  have  the  Magellanic  regions 
carefully  surveyed,  and  to  conquer  them,  as  it  were,  anew  for  geographical 
science.  Under  the  command  of  Captain  King,  the  "  Adventure "  and  the 
"Beagle"  were  engaged  in  this  arduous  task  from  1826  to  1830;  but  such 
were  the  dangers  they  had  to  encounter,  that  Captain  Stokes,  the  second  in 
command,  after  contending  for  four  months  with  the  storms  and  currents  which 
frequently  threatened  to  dash  his  vessel  against  the  cliffs,  became  so  shattered 
in  mind  and  body,  that  after  his  return  to  Port  Famine  he  committed  suicide  in 
a  fit  of  melancholy. 

From  1831  to  1834  Captain  Fitzroy  was  engaged  in  completing  the  survey 
of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  result  of  all  these  labors  was  a  col- 
lection of  charts  and  plans  which  have  rendered  navigation  in  those  parts  as 
safe  as  can  be  expected  in  the  most  tempestuous  region  of  the  globe. 

While  formerly  the  pass.ige  round  Cape  Horn  was  universally  preferred,  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  for  which  navigation  is  in- 
debted to  the  labors  of  King  and  Fitzroy,  has  since  then  turned  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

For  a  trading-vessel,  with  only  the  ordinary  number  of  hands  on  board,  the 
passage  through  the  strait  from  east  to  west  is  indeed  very  difficult,  and  even 
dangerous ;  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  almost  constant  westerly  winds 
render  it  commodious  and  easy  particularly  during  the  summer  months,  in 
which  they  are  most  prevalent. 

For  small  vessels — clippers,  schooners,  cutters — the  passage  in  both  directions 
is,  according  to  the  excellent  authority  of  Captain  King,  much  to  be  preferred. 
Such  vessels  have  far  more  reason  for  fearing  the  heavy  seas  about  Cajje  Horn ; 
they  can  more  easily  cross  against  the  west  winds,  as  their  manoeuvres  are  gen- 
erally very  skillful,  and  they  find  in  the  Sound  itself  a  great  number  of  anchor- 
ing-places,  which  are  inaccessible  to  larger  vessels. 

For  steamers  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Strait,  and  they 
consequently  now  invariably  prefer  this  route.  Here  they  find  plenty  of  wood, 
which  enables  them  to  save  their  coals  ;  and  moreover,  from  Cape  Tamar  as  far 
IS  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  an  easy  navigation  for  about  360  sea  miles  through  the 
channels  along  the  west  coast  of  America. 

As  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  is  continually  increasing,  and  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan more  frequented  from  year  to  year,  we  can  not  wonder  that  the  old  project 
of  settling  a  colony  on  its  shores  should  have  been  revived  in  our  days.  About 
ihe  year  1840  the  Government  of  Chili  established  a  penal  colony  atPunta  Are- 
nas and  Port  Famme,  which  miserably  failed  in  consequence  ot  a  mutiny ;  but 
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in  18S3  abont  ons  hmidrad  md  fif^  Gflnnan  emignnts  were  ntded  at  Fimtl 
Arenaa,  and  when  the  "  Xovara  "  viiitod  tbeatrait  inlSSB,  tbeywarafonndina 
thriving  oondition.  Sbonld  the  project  of  stationing  ateam-tnga  in  the  Btnii, 
and  of  erecting  lighthoiues  at  Cape  Yirgini  and  at  the  entranoe  of  Smytii  Cbut 
nel  be  executed,  the  M^ellana  would  become  one  of  the  hij^Mroada  of  eon- 
meroe,  and  the  dangers  which  proved  w  dreadfnl  to  the  aangatora  of  fgnmr 
ixf9  a  mere  tale  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

PATAGONIA  AND  THE  PATAGONIANS. 
^Araia  of  Climate  betvesn  Eiat  and  WsM  Patagonia. —Extraoidiniuy  Aridity  of  Eaat  Patagonia.-— 
Zoology- — Tho  Gnanaeo.— The  Tueutuco. — Tba  Patagoniaa  Agouti, — VuItuTW, — Tha  Tnrkoy-Jlil*- 
Mrd.— TheCarrancha.— ThaChlmango.— DarviD'iOatrich.— ThePatagoniani.— EzapgtntedAo- 
MoQta  of  their  Stature. — Hielr  Phyaiognomy  apd  Dreaa. — Religloaa  Idea*. — Snperatitiooa. — Attn- 
Domicil  Knowledge.— Divlaion  Into  Tribaa.—Tha  Tent,  or  Toldo.— Trading  Boatu.~Tbe  gnat 
Caeiqaa.— latroductioa  of  the  Hone.— Industry.— AmuMmaata.—CbanctM. 

PATAGONIA,  the  soatheni  extremity  of  the  American  contineDt,  is  divided 
by  the  ridgo  of  the  Andes  into  two  parts  of  n  totally  different  character. 
■t>  western  coast-lands,  washed  by  the  cold  Antarctic  current  and  exposed  to 
ie  humid  gales  of  a  restless  ocean,  are  almost  constantly  obscured  with  elands 
Bid  drenched  with  rain.  Dense  forests,  dripping  with  moisture,  clothe  the 
Keep  hill-Bides ;  and,  from  the  coldness  of  the  summer,  the  snow-line  is  so  low 
tUt  for  650  miles  northward  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  almost  every  arm  of  the 
lea  which  penetrates  to  the  interior  higher  chdn  is  terminated  by  huge  gladers 
dtsoeoding  to  the  water's  edge. 

East  Pat^onia,  on  the  contrary,  a  vast  plain  rising  in  sncceBsive  t«rraoes 
torn  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  is  one  of  the  moat  arid  re^ona 
nfthe  globe.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  previuling  westerly  winds,  which 
bive  been  totally  deprived  of  their  hnnudity  before  crossing  the  Andes,  and 
Ibe  well-Tonnded  ahinglea  which  compose  the  soil,  bare  entailed  the  ciuw  (A 
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sterility  on  the  land.  Monotonous  warm  tints  of  brown,  yellow,  or  Hght  red 
everywhere  fatigue  the  eye,  wbioh  vainly  seeks  for  rest  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
and  finds  refreshing  green  only  on  some  river-banks. 

Many  broad  flat  vales  traosseot  the  plains,  and  in  these  the  vegetation  ii 
somewhat  better.  The  streams  of  former  ages  have  no  doubt  hollowed  them 
out,  for  the  rivers  of  the  present  day  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  tasL  On 
account  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  traveller  may  journey  for  dsyi 
in  these  Patagonian  plains  without  finding  a  drop  of  water.  Springs  are  rar^ 
and  even  when  found  are  generally  brackish  and  unrefreshing.  While  the 
^'  Beagle  "  was  anchoring  in  the  spacious  harbor  of  Port  St  Julian,  a  party  one 
day  accompanied  Captain  Fitzroy  on  a  long  walk  round  the  head  of  the  harbor. 
They  were  eleven  hours  without  tasting  any  water,  and  some  of  the  party  were 
quite  exhausted.  From  the  summit  oi  a  hill,  to  which  the  appropriate  name 
of  ^^  Thirsty  Hill  '^  was  given,  a  fine  lake  was  spied,  and  two  of  the  party  pro* 
ceeded,  with  concerted  signals,  to  show  whether  it  was  fresh  water.  The  div 
appointment  may  be  imagined  when  the  supposed  lake  was  found  to  be  a 
snow-white  expanse  of  salt,  crystallized  in  great  cubes. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  which  imparts  so  sterile  a  character  to  the 
country,  favors  the  formation  of  guano  deposits  on  the  naked  islands  along 
the  coast,  which  are  frequented  by  sea-birds.  Protracted  droughts  are  essen- 
tial to  the  accumulation  of  tins  manure,  for  repeated  showers  of  rain  would 
wash  it  into  the  sea,  and  for  this  reason  no  guano  deposits  are  found  on  the 
populous  bird-mountains  of  the  north.  A  similar  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
favors  the  deposit  at  Ichaboo  on  the  African  coast,  at  the  Kooria  Nooria  Is- 
lands in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  Chincha  Islands  on  the  Peruvian  coast; 
and  this  kind  of  climate  appears  also  to  be  particularly  agreeable  to  the  sea- 
birds. 

Considering  the  excessive  aridity  of  Patagonia,  it  seems  surprising  that  the 
country  should  be  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  such  considerable  rivers  as 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  Gallegos,  and  the  Santa  Cruz;  but  all  these  have  their 
sources  in  the  Andes,  and  are  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  which  no  doubt  derive 
their  waters  from  the  atmospherical  precipitations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  zoology  of  Patagonia  is  as  limited  as  its  flora,  and  greatly  resembles  in 
its  character  that  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Chili,  or  of  the  Puna  or  high  ta- 
ble-land of  the  tropical  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  height  of  which  varies 
from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  all  these  countries,  situated  in  such  different  latitudes,  the  explorer  is  as- 
tonished to  find  not  only  the  same  genera,  but  even  animals  of  the  same  spedes. 
The  forest-loving  race  of  monkeys  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  treeless  Patago- 
nia. None  of  the  quadrumana  ventures  farther  south  than  29°  lat,  but  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  northern  boundary  of  Patagonia,  some  small  bats 
are  seen  fluttering  about  in  the  twilight. 

The  dark-brown  yellow-headed  Galictis  vUtcUay  an  animal  allied  to  the  Civ^ 
ets  and  Genets,  is  likewise  found  there,  but  much  more  frequently  its  relation  the 
Zorilla,  which  ranges  from  30"  lat.  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and,  like  thesknnk 
of  the  north,  has  the  power  of  discharging  a  fluid  of  an  intolerably  fetid  odoTt 
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The  goanaco  is  the  characteristic  quadruped  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia» 
where  it  is  no  less  useful  to  man  than  the  wild  reindeer  to  the  savage  hunters 
of  the  north.  It  ranges  from  the  Cordillera  of  Peru  as  far  south  as  the  islands 
near  Cape  Horuy  but  it  appears  to  be  more  frequent  on  the  plains  of  South 
Patagonia  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  of  greater  size  than  the  llama,  and  re- 
sembles it  so  much  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  wild  variety,  until  Tschudi, 
in  his  ^  Fauna  Peruana,''  pointed  out  the  specific  difference  between  both. 
The  guanaco  is  a  more  elegant  animal,  with  a  long,  slender  neck  and  fine  legs ; 
its  fleece  is  shorter  and  less  fine ;  its  color  is  brown,  the  under  parts  being 
whitish.  It  generally  lives  in  small  herds  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  thirty  in  each ; 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mr.  Darwin  saw  one  herd  which  contained  at 
least  five  hundred.  Though  extremely  shy  and  wary,  it  is  no  match  for  the 
canning  of  the  savage ;  and,  before  the  horse  was  introduced  into  Patagonhii 
man  most  probably  could  not  have  existed  in  those  arid  plains  without  the 
guanaco.  It  easily  takes  to  the  water,  and  this  accounts  for  its  presence  on  the 
eastern  islands  of  Fuegia,  where  it  has  been  followed  by  the  puma,  or  Ameri- 
can lion,  who  likewise  pursues  it  on  the  plateaus  of  the  Cordillera,  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Brazilian  fox  ( Cants  Azaroe)  is  also  met  with  as  far  as  the  strait  It 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  our  fox,  but  more  robustly  built.  In  Patagonia  it 
preys  chiefly  upon  the  small  rodents,  with  which  the  land,  in  spite  of  its  sterili- 
ty, is  perhaps  more  richly  stocked  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Among 
these  the  tucutuco  ( Ctenomt/a  magellanica)^  which  may  briefly  be  described  as 
a  gnawer  with  the  habits  of  a  mole,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  abounds 
near  the  strait,  where  the  sandy  plain  is  one  vast  burrow  of  these  creatures. 
This  curious  animal  makes,  when  beneath  the  ground,  a  very  peculiar  noise,  con- 
sisting of  a  short  nasal  grunt,  monotonously  repeated  about  four  times  in  quick 
succession,  the  name  tucutuco  being  given  in  imitation  of  the  sound.  Where 
the  animal  is  abundant,  it  may  be  heard  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
directly  beneath  one's  feet.  The  tucutuco  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits ;  its  food 
consists  chiefly  of  roots,  the  search  after  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  its  bur- 
rowing. 

Among  the  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  Patagonia  we  find,  moreover,  a  spe- 
cies of  agouti  (Dasyprocta  pajtagonica)y  which  in  some  measure  represents  our 
hare,  but  is  about  twice  the  size,  and  has  only  three  toes  on  its  hind  feet ;  the 
elegant  long-eared  mara  {Dolichotispatagonicus)^  which,  unlike  most  burrowing 
animals,  wanders,  commonly  two  or  three  together,  for  miles  from  its  home ;  the 
Didelphia  Azarce,  a  species  of  opossum ;  and  the  pichy  {Dasypua  minutua)^  a 
small  armadillo,  which  extends  as  far  south  as  50°  lat. 

It  would  be  vain  to  seek  among  the  Patagonian  birds  for  the  splendid 
plumage  of  the  tropical  feathered  tribes  ;  their  colors  are  simple  and  monoto- 
nous, as  those  of  the  naked  plains  which  are  their  home.  Many  birds  of  prey 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  America  likewise  frequent  the  arid  wastes  of  Pata- 
gonia. When  a  horse  chances  to  perish  from  fatigue  or  thirst,  the  turkey-bus* 
lard  (  VuHur  aura  ?)  begins  to  feast  upon  its  carcass,  and  then  the  carranoha 
(P6lybarua  braailienaia)  and  the  chimango  {Polybarua  chimango)  pick  its  bonei 
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dean,  llioagh  these  birds,  which  well  sapjij  the  jdaoe  of  our  oanioiHvaii^ 
magpies,  and  ravens,  generaUy  feed  in  common,  they  are  by  no  means  oa  p 
friendly  footing.  When  the  carrancha  is  quietly  seated  on  the  iKanoh  rf 
a  tree  or  on  the  ground,  the  chimango  often  oontinnes  for  a  long  time  fljnf 
backward  and  forward,  up  and  down,  in  a  semimrcle,  trying  each  tim%  at  ds 
bottom  of  the  curve,  to  strike  its  larger  relative,  which  takes  little  notice  si* 
cept  by  bobbing  its  head.  The  carraacha,  which  is  conunon  in  the  dry  sal 
open  countries,  and  likewise  on  the  arid  shores  of  the  Pacific,  u  also  faund  is* 
habiting  the  forests  of  West  Patagonia  and  Tlerra  del  Fuega  The  chimsogs 
is  much  smaller  than  the  carrancha.  Of  all  the  carrion  feeders,  it  is  genen^f 
the  last  which  leaves  the  skeleton  of  a  dead  animal,  and  may  freqnoitly  be  sea 
within  the  ribs  of  a  horse,  like  a  prisoner  behind  a  grating.  It  is  frequenttf 
found  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  lives  on  small  fishes. 

The  condor  may  likewise  be  reckoned  among  the  Patagonian  birds,  si  it 
follows  its  prey,  the  guanaco,  across  the  Strait  of  Magellan  as  far  as  the  eastern 
lowlands  of  Tierra  del  Fucgo.  In  the  winter  especially,  when  the  cold  foroei 
vast  numbers  of  geese  and  ducks  to  quit  the  Antarctic  islands  in  the  higiier 
latitudes,  all  these  birds  of  prey,  to  which  the  crowned  &loon  {CircoBUi  cih 
ron(Uti8)y  the  three-colored  buzzard  (Buieo  tricolor)^  the  Agnia  eagle)  ib* 
licBtua  ctffuia)y  and  several  others  must  be  added,  live  in  luxury.  Most  of  theni 
are  likewise  migratory  birds,  and  disappear  in  summer,  with  the  defiensdsM 
tribes  on  which  they  prey.  The  Magellanic  thrush  (TurduB  modfeOanieui) 
leaves  in  winter  the  stormy  banks  of  the  strait,  and  retires  to  the  milder  skies 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  where  it  meets  the  tuneful  Patagonian  warbler  {Orphem 
patagonicus)y  the  nimble  troglodyte  {Troglodytes  paUida)^  and  the  inconstant 
fly-catcher  {Muacicape parvulus), 

A  pecnliar  species  of  ostrich,  the  nandn  {Rhea  Darwini),  roams  over  the 
plains  of  Southern  Patagonia  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  South  American  ostrich  {Rhea  americana),  which  inhabits  the  country  of 
La  Plata  as  far  as  a  little  south  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  but  it  is  more  beautiful, 
as  its  wliite  feathers  are  tipped  with  black  at  the  extremity,  and  its  bhick  ones 
in  like  manner  terminate  in  white. 

In  the  same  high  latitude  one  is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  member  of  the 
parrot  tribe  {Fsittacua  patagonicua)  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  winter^s  bark, 
and  to  see  humming-birds  ( Trochilua  forficatm)  flitting  about  during  the  snow- 
storms in  the  forests  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  plains  of  Patagonia  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians  supposed  to  be 
gigantic,  but  the  descriptions  of  modem  travellers  have  dispelled  the  idea. 
Thus  Pigafetti,  the  companion  of  Magellan,  relates  that  the  Europeans  only 
reach  to  the  waist  of  the  Patagonians ;  Simon  de  Weert  tells  us  that  they  are 
from  ten  to  eleven  feet  high ;  Byron,  who  visited  them  in  the  last  centuiy, 
reduces  them  to  seven  feet,  and  Captain  Kmg  finally,  who  accurately  measured 
them,  found  the  medium  height  of  the  males  about  five  feet  eleven  inches.  As 
the  Patagonians  have  most  likely  not  degenerated  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
we  may  infer  from  these  various  accounts  that  the  travellers  of  the  present  day 
are  less  prone  to  exaggeration  than  those  of  more  ancient  times.    So  mnch  is 
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certain,  that  the  Patagonians  are  a  fine  athletic  race  of  men,  with  remarkably 
broad  shoulders  and  thick  muscular  limbs.  The  head  is  long,  broad,  and  flat, 
and  the  forehead  low,  with  the  hair  growing  within  an  inch  of  the  eyebrows, 
which  are  bare ;  the  eyes  are  often  placed  obliquely,  and  have  but  little  exprea- 
■ion ;  the  forehead  and  the  large  lips  are  prominent,  so  that  if  a  perpendicular 
line  were  drawn  between  the  two,  the  thick  flat  nose  would  hardly  reach  it,  and 
but  seldom  project  beyond  it.  In  spite  of  these  coarse  features  the  physiogno- 
my of  the  young  girls  is  by  no  means  unpleasant,  as  it  has  an  amiable,  lively  ex- 
pression. All  of  them  have  small  hands  and  feet,  and  D'Orbigny  says  that 
they  have  the  finest  shapes  of  all  the  savages  he  saw.  Though  they  have  a 
wide  mouth  and  thick  lips,  this  fault  is  redeemed  by  their  beautiful  white  teeth, 
which  never  fall  out  even  in  old  <ige. 

The  color  of  the  Patagonians  is  much  darker  than  that  of  the  Pampas  In* 
dians  and  others  farther  to  the  north,  and  most  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
mulatto ;  a  fact  totally  at  variance  with  the  common  belief  that  the  darkness 
of  the  human  skin  increases  on  approaching  the  equator. 
^  The  chief  garment  is  the  manuhcy  a  wide,  square  mantle — eight  feet  long  and 
nearly  as  broad — which  they  wear  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  one  end  hanging  down  to  the  earth.  It  generally  consists  of 
gnanaco  skins  neatly  sewn  together  with  ostrich  sinews.  In  cold  weather  the 
mannh6,  which  serves  also  as  a  blanket,  is  worn  with  the  hair  inside ;  the  even 
surface  is  therefore  ornamented  with  red  drawings.  Sometimes  they  wear 
boots  of  horse-leather,  like  the  Gauchos,  from  whom  they  have  learned  to  make 
them ;  formerly  sandals  of  guanaco  skin  were  alone  in  use.  Their  long  black 
hair  is  tied  behind  with  a  thong  of  leather  or  a  piece  of  ribbon ;  the  women 
plait  and  adorn  it  with  a  number  of  ornaments  of  glass  and  coppen.  The  tace 
is  generally  painted  red,  white,  and  black,  and  a  Patagonian  is  never  seen  with- 
out the  little  pouch  in  which  he  carries  the  necessary  colors.  A  remarkable 
custom,  common  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  as  far  as  Bolivia,  is  that  of  eradicating 
the  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  the  men  may  frequently  be  seen  plucking  them  out 
with  a  pair  of  pincers. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Patagonians  greatly  resemble  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors the  Aucas  and  the  Puelches.  The  divine  Achekenat  Kanet  is  reverenced 
as  the  genius  of  both  good  and  evil ;  but  beside  this  chief  deity  they  have  a 
number  of  inferior  spirits,  generally  of  a  malignant  nature,  which  can  be  held 
in  check  only  by  the  arts  of  their  magicians.  Like  the  shamans,  or  medicine- 
men of  the  north,  these  impostors  work  themselves  into  an  ecstatic  state,  in 
which  they  predict  things  to  come,  or  announce  the  will  of  the  unseen  gods ; 
but  their  trade  does  not  seem  to  be  very  lucrative  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
bad  condition  of  their  mantles.  They  also  act  as  physicians,  for  all  diseases 
are  invariably  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits. 

The  Patagonians  are  quite  as  superstitious  as  the  Indians  of  the  high  north- 
ern latitudes.  They  seldom  cut  their  hair,  but  when  they  do,  they  cast  it  into 
the  river  or  carefully  bum  it,  so  that  it  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  ma- 
lignant magician,  who  might  use  it  to  the  hurt  of  its  quondam  owner.  When, 
on  journeying  along  a  river,  they  see  some  trunks  of  trees  descending  with  tbt 
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eurrent,  they  take  them  for  evil  spirits,  and  address  them  with  a  load  toiosl  B 
by  chance  the  trees  are  swept  by  less  rapidly  or  are  driven  loimd  in  a  whiii> 
pool,  they  believe  that  this  takes  place  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  them.  Thej 
then  make  them  liberal  promises,  which  they  faithfully  keep.  They  cast  thdr 
weapons,  their  ornaments,  sometimes  even  their  horses  with  bound  feet,  into 
the  water,  fully  persuaded  that  by  this  sacrifice  they  have  averted  the  misfcH^ 
tunes  that  otherwise  would  have  befallen  them.  Like  many  other  savage  ns- 
tions,  they  believe  in  a  future  paradise,  where  they  expect  to  find  again  all  that 
they  prized  on  earth.  For  this  reason  they  immolate  over  the  graves  of  their 
friends  all  the  animals  that  belonged  to  them,  and  inter  with  them  all  they  pos- 
sessed. 

The  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Patagonians  is  surprising  in  a  people 
ranking  so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Continually  migrating  over  their  arid 
land,  they  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  directing  their  movements  during  the  daj 
by  the  position  of  the  sun,  during  the  night  by  the  stars ;  and  thus  they  gradu* 
ally  learned  to  observe  the  march  of  the  constellations,  and  to  note  the  times  of 
their  appearance  and  disappearance,  giving  them  names,  so  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate their  observations  to  each  other.  Their  lively  fancy  traces  in  tke 
starry  firmament  the  picture  of  the  Indian's  hunting  expedition.  The  MDkj 
Way  is  the  path  on  wliich  he  follows  the  ostrich ;  the  "  Three  Kings  "  are  the 
bolas,  or  balls,  with  which  he  strikes  the  bird  whose  feet  form  the  Southern 
Cross ;  and  the  Magellanic  clouds  are  heaps  of  its  feathers  that  have  been  cot 
lected  by  its  pursuer. 

When  tlie  Patagonians  speak  of  the  direction  they  intend  to  follow,  from 
north  to  south  or  from  east  to  west,  they  always  indicate  the  constellations;  so 
that  in  these  South  American  plains,  as  in  those  of  Chaldea,  a  similar  necessity 
has  led  man  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  Patagonians  are  divided  into  a  number  of  small  migratory  tribes,  each 
consisting  of,  at  the  utmost,  thirty  or  forty  families.     As  tliey  live  exclusively 
by  the  chase,  it  is  evident  that  a  few  days  would  suffice  to  destroy  or  to  drive 
away  the  game  of  a  great  extent  of  territory  wore  they  to  assemble  in  larger 
numbers.     Xot  to  perish  of  want,  they  are  thus  compelled  to  wander  from 
place  to  place  in  small  companies,  and  to  carry  along  with  them  their  leathern 
toldos,  or  tents.     The  toldo  reposes  on  a  frame  of  poles  stuck  into  the  earth,  and 
is  scarcely  higher  than  six  feet  in  its  centre,  so  that  one  can  hardly  imagine  how 
a  family  of  tall  Patagonians  can  live  in  so  small  a  space.    The  door  is  invaria- 
bly to  the  east,  so  that  early  in  the  morning  the  chief  of  the  family  may  sprinkle 
before  it  a  few  drops  of  water  as  an  offering  to  the  rising  sun,  for  were  this  sac- 
rifice to  be  neglected,  the  evil  spirits  would  infaUibly  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  tent.     Horse-hides,  or  guanaco  skins  coarsely  sewn  to- 
gether, cover  the  frame,  and  afford  but  a  scanty  protection  against  the  rain  and 
the  much  more  frequent  wind.    At  the  top,  as  in  the  Laplander's  hut,  an  opei? 
ing  is  left  to  let  out  the  smoke.     The  hearth  is  in  the  middle,  and  close  by  lie 
some  earthen  vases,  and  large  volute  shells  which  serve  as  drinking-horns.    The 
inmates  lie  on  skins,  or  sit  in  a  comer  cross-legged,  after  the  Oriential  fashion. 
The  excessive  filth  of  these  wretched  tenements  makes  their  poverty  appear  still 
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ore  sqnaUd  than  it  really  is.  Thirty  or  forty  toldos  form  a  migratory  Tillage^ 
'  tolderia.  Thoagh  the  dreadful  small-poz  epidemic  from  1809  to  1812  de- 
royed  whole  tribes  of  Patagonians,  their  present  number  may  still  be  estimated 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand ;  a  small  one,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
mntry,  yet  large  enough  when  we  consider  the  sterile  nature  of  its  soil  and  the 
ist  space  of  desert  needed  to  feed  a  sufficient  number  of  guanaoos  and  horses 
r  the  wants  of  eyen  a  scanty  population.  Each  tolderia  appears  to  have  its 
rritory  limited  by  the  hunting-grounds  of  its  neighbors,  but  commercial  trans- 
rtions  take  place  between  the  various  tribeS|  and  occasion  longer  journeys, 
ne  of  the  chief  trading  routes  runs  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes  from 
le  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Rio  Negro,  as  water  is  here  everywhere  found ; 
lother,  leading  parallel  with  the  coast  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  Port  St  Julian 
id  Port  Desire,  iaonly  frequented  in  the  rainy  season,  and  even  then  there  are 
ide  spaces  without  any  sweet  water,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  travel  night 
id  day  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  dying  of  thirst 

Every  year  the  various  Patagonian  tribes  wander  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
egro,  where  they  provide  themselves  with  araucaria  seeds,  which  serve  them 
I  food,  or  with  apples,  which  have  multiplied  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Andes 
.  the  same  astonishing  manner  as  the  peach-trees  near  the  mouths  of  the  La 
lata.  The  apple-tree  was  introduced  by  the  first  Spaniards  who  inhabited  the 
hilian  Andes  soon  after  the  conquest ;  and  when  later  the  intruders  were  ez- 
dled  by  the  victorious  Araucanians,  the  natives  found  their  country  enriched 
f  this  valuable  acquisition. 

One  of  the  chief  bartering  rendezvous  is  the  island  Cholechel,  which  is  f  orm- 
l  by  two  arms  of  the  Rio  Negro,  about  eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ver.  Here  the  Patagonian  exchanges  his  gnanaco  skins  for  the  articles  which 
le  Puelches,  his  northern  neighbors,  either  fabricate  themselves  or  procure  in 
more  easy  manner  by  stealing  them  from  the  white  settlers  in  their  neighbor- 
ed. This  bartering  trade  is  very  ancient,  and  has  always  existed  excepting  in 
tnes  of  war.  In  this  manner  the  Patagonians  were  provided  with  horses  soon 
ter  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  animal  into  the  New  World,  and  thus 
so  articles  of  Spanish  manufacture  soon  found  their  way  as  far  as  the  Strait 
;  Magellan. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  peace  among  all  the  Patagonian  tribes,  which 
insider  themselves  as  brothers,  though  frequently  separated  several  hundred 
agues  from  each  other. 

Their  system  of  government  is  very  simple;  The  whole  nation  has  a  chief, 
•  great  cacique,  whom  they  call  carasken,  and  whose  authority  is  very  limited. 
I  war  he  presides  in  the  assembly  of  the  minor  chiefs,  and  has  the  supreme 
»mmand  in  battle.  In  peace  his  sway  is  confined  to  his  own  tribe.  He  is  as 
K)r  as  his  subjects,  and,  far  from  enjoying  a  copious  civil  list,  is  obliged  to 
mt  for  his  subsistence  like  every  other  Patagonian ;  the  only  advantage  he 
res  to  his  exalted  station  being  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  the  products  of 
e  chase ;  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  distribute  among  the  more  needy  of  his  fol- 
wers,  to  maintain  his  influence.  The  dignity  of  carasken  is  not  always  hered- 
iry.    To  succeed  his  father,  the  son  must  first  prove  by  his  doquenoci  hia 
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0oiinge^BDdliislibanli1ythAtbau>irortIi7toiiioi»adluBi;  ladifhaiilnnl 
muting,  tlie  TniTi^n  moat  ditttngnubad  bjr  hii  monl  md  intdleolvil  mA 
tiea  u  elected  in  hi«  plaoe. 

The  Pstagonisni  we  my  awknrd  flthennsa;  thay  men^  tttA  «kt 
flbanoe  thiowi  into  their  haodi,  and  an  usaoquunted  whh  aeta  or  any  otbcl 
piaoatorial  utifioe.    In  this  reepeot  th^  m  totally-  difEerent  from  the  Fae^aai^ 
who  derive  their  chief  labostfinoe  from  the  lea.    Ht^  have  ever  been  a  oalu^ ' 
of  bnntera,  and  before  the  introdoction  of  the  horse,  they  pursued  tUcir  guns 
oo  foot,iiang  their  bolas  with  greatdexteritf  for  the  desuuctioii  of  the  grianaca 
and  the  oatrioh.    llieir  doga  afforded  them  »  TalnaUe  osaistsnce,  and  smoe  ibc; 
have  become  aoocmipliahed  horaemeOf  th^  ileat  oonnierB  enable  them  to  0K^ 
take  with  eaae  all  the  animals  of  the  wildemeaa.    X»  times  of  scarcity  tluf 
dig  for  a  small  root,  vluoh  ia  dther  eatsi  fresh  or  prkservod  dry.     Hors 
is  tb«r  favorite  food. 

lie  Patagonian  toldos  and  tbnr  weapons  are  vei-y  rudely  made,  bat  tl 
ildn  mantles  are  not  imtaetefally  (xnamoited  with  reotiltnear  ^pina.  Li  Aeir 
war-dreas  they  have  a  very  hideoiu  iq>peanu]oe,  and  it  would  be  diffioolt  to  ia- 
agine  a  more  diabolioal  figure  than  that  of  a  tall  Patagonian  ready  for  a  figfa^ 
his  broad  faoe  painted  scarlet,  with  black  or  bine  stripes  ottder  the  eyes,  and 
his  coarse  features  distorted  with  fury.  Hieir  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  with 
poiiits  of  flint  loosely  attached  with  unews,  so  as  to  remain  stiokdng  in  the 
wound.  They  are  excellent  archers,  and  use  with  skill  the  sling,  the  javdil^ 
and  above  all  their  formidable  bolas,  whidi  serve  them  both  for  bringing  tb* 
gnanaco  to  the  gronod  or  for  breaking  the  skull  of  an  enemy.  When  not  ea- 
gaged  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  the  men,  like  most  savages,  pass  tbar  tinie  in  al^ 
Btdnte  idleness,  leaving  all  the  household  work  to  the  women.  Amasementi 
they  have  but  few.  The  use  of  dice  they  have  learned  from  the  Spaniards 
They  are  said  to  be  a  false  and  deceitful  people,  but  their  hoflpitali^  and  good- 
nature have  been  frequently  extolled  by  travellera. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  FUEOIANS. 

r  miwnble  Condition. — D^ndatlan  of  Body  and  Mind. — PowsnafHimlci?. — Kotloiu  of  Barter. 
IwiKB  of  thair  loir  SUI«  of  CultiviLion. — Tbelr  Food. — Limpets. — Csttarta  [>armiu. — Conituit 
Ilgntions.— The  Fneiiian  Wigwim.—We*pan>.— Their  probable  Oriein.— Their  Nmnber,  and 
'arioiu  Tribei. — Constant  Feuds. — Cannibaliani. — I^ngnase. — AdTenhma  of  Foegia  Basket,  Jem- 
aj  Battoa,  and  York  Minster. — Uinionary  lAbon. — Captain  Gudiner. — His  lamentable  End. 

^HE  wilds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  inhabited  by  a  r&c«  of  men  generally  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Id  a  far  mora 
oroas  climate,  the  Esquimaux,  their  northern  antipodes,  exhibit  skill  in  their 
w  huts,  their  kajraks,  their  weapons,  and  their  dress ;  but  the  wretched  Fue* 
UB  are  ignorant  of  every  usefnl  art  that  could  better  their  condition,  and 
itrive  scarcely  any  defense  against  cither  rain  or  wind. 

Bot  even  among  the  Fnegians  there  are  various  grades  of  civilization — or 
her  barbariBm.  The  eastern  tribes,  which  inhabit  the  extensive  pliuna  of 
ig  Charles's  South  Land,  seem  closely  allied  to  the  FatagoniauB,  and  ara 
ery  different  race  from  the  undersized  wretches  farther  westward.  A  man- 
of  guanaco  skin,  with  the  wool  outside—the  usual  Patagonian  garment — 
lety  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  and  leaving  thdr  persons  as  often  exposed 
covered,  affords  them  some  protection  against  the  piereing  wind.  The  con- 
ion  of  the  central  tribes  inhabiting  the  Bouth-westem  bays  and  inlets  of  thia 
Ary  country  is  much  more  miserable.  Those  farther  to  the  west  possess 
l-skins,  but  here  the  men  are  satisfied  with  aa  otter  skin  or  some  other  oov- 
ig  scarcely  larger  than  s  pocket-handkerchief.  It  is  laced  across  the  breast 
Btrings,  and  oooording  as  the  wind  blows  it  ia  Bhift«d  from  aide  to  aidfc 
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But  all  haye  not  even  this  wretched  garmentyfor  near  WoUaaton  Island  Hr. 
Darwin  saw  a  canoe  with  six  Fuegians,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman,  naked.  It 
was  raining  heavily,  and  the  fresh  water,  together  with  the  spraj,  trickled  down 
their  bodies.  In  another  harbor  not  &r  distant,  a  woman,  who  was  suddiog 
a  recently-born  child,  came  one  day  alongside  the  vessel,  and  remained  there 
ont  of  mere  cariosity,  whilst  the  sleet  fell  and  thawed  on  her  naked  bosom 
and  on  the  skin  of  her  naked  baby  I  These  poor  wretches  were  stunted  in 
their  growth,  their  faces  bedaubed  with  white  paint,  their  skins  filthy,  their  hair 
entangled,  their  voices  discordant,  and  their  gestures  violent. 

The  Fuegians  whom  Cook  met  with  in  Christmas  Sound  were  equally 
wretched.  Their  canoes  were  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  stretched  over  a  frame- 
work of  sticks,  and  the  paddles  which  served  to  propel  these  miserable  boats 
were  small,  and  of  an  equally  miserable  workmanship.  In  each  canoe  sat  from 
five  to  eight  persons ;  but  instead  of  greeting  the  strangers  with  the  joyful 
shouts  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  they  rowed  along  in  perfect  silence ;  and 
even  when  quite  close  to  the  vessel,  they  only  uttered  from  time  to  time  the 
word  "  Pcscherah  !"  After  repeated  invitations  some  of  these  savages  came 
on  board,  but  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  astonishment  or  curiosi^. 
None  were  above  five  feet  four  inches  high ;  they  had  large  heads,  broad 
faces,  with  prominent  cheek-bones,  fiat  noses,  small  and  lack-lustre  eyes;  and 
their  black  hair,  smeared  with  fat,  hung  in  matted  locks  over  their  shoulder?. 
Instead  of  a  beard,  their  chin  exhibited  a  few  straggling  bristles,  and  their 
whole  appearance  afforded  a  striking  picture  of  abject  misery.  Their  shoul- 
ders and  breast  were  broad  and  strongly  built,  but  the  extremities  of  the  body 
so  meagre  and  shrivelled  that  one  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  upper  part.  The  legs  were  crooked,  the  knees  disproportionate- 
ly thick.  Their  sole  garment  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  attached  to 
the  neck  by  means  of  a  cord,  otherwise  they  were  quite  naked ;  but  even  these 
miserable  creatures  had  made  an  attempt  to  decorate  their  olive-brown  skin 
with  some  stripes  of  ochre.  The  women  were  as  ugly  as  the  men.  Their  food 
consisted  of  raw,  half-putrid  seal's  flesh,  which  made  them  smell  so  horribly, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  long  near  them.  Their  intelligence  was  on  a 
par  with  the  filth  of  their  bodies.  The  most  expressive  signs  were  here  of  no 
avail.  Gestures  which  the  most  dull-headed  native  of  any  South  Sea  island  im- 
mediately understood,  these  savages  either  did  not,  or  would  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  comprehend.  Of  the  superiority  of  the  Europeans  they 
appeared  to  have  no  idea,  never  expressing  by  the  slightest  sign  any  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  various  objects  on  board.  It  would  how- 
ever be  doing  the  Fuegians  injustice  to  suppose  them  all  on  a  level  with  these 
wretches.  According  to  Forster,  they  were  most  likely  outcasts  from  the 
neighboring  tribes. 

Mr.  Darwin,  as  well  as  Sir  James  Ross,  describes  the  Fuegians  whom  they 
met  with  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success  and  on  Hermit  Island  as  excellent 
mimics.  "As  often  as  we  coughed  or  yawned,"  says  the  former, "  or  made  any 
odd  motion,  they  immediately  imitated  us.  Some  of  our  party  began  to  squint 
and  look  awry,  but  one  of  the  young  Fuegians  (whose  whole  face  was  painted 
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bikck,  excepting  s  white  band  aoross  bis  eyes)  enoceeded  in  mftking  far  more 
bideons  grimaces.  They  coold  repeat  with  perfect  oorrectQess  each  word  in 
any  sentence  we  addressed  them,  and  they  remembered  inch  words  for  some 
time.  Tet  we  all  know  how  dilficnlt  it  is  to  distinguish  apart  the  sonnds  in  a 
foreign  langni^." 

Close  to  the  junction  of  Ponsonby  Sonnd  with  the  Beagle  Channel,  where 
Bfr.  Darwin  and  his  party  spent  the  night,  a  small  family  of  Fnegiana  soon 
joined  the  strangers  ronnd  a  blazing  fire.  They  seemed  well  pleased,  and  all 
joined  in  the  chortts  of  the  seamen's  songs.  During  the  night  the  news  hod 
spread,  and  eariy  in  the  morning  other  Fiiegians  arrived.  Several  of  these  had 
ran  so  fast  that  their  Rosea  were  bleeding,  and  their  mouths  frothed  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  talked  ;  and  with  their  naked  bodies  all  bedaubed  with 
black,  white,  and  red,  they  looked  Uke  so  many  demons. 


These  people  plainly  showed  that  they  had  a  fair  notion  of  barter.  Mr.  Dar- 
win gave  one  man  a  large  nail  (a  most  valuable  present)  without  making  any 
signs  for  a  return ;  but  he  immediately  picked  out  two  fish,  and  handed  them 
np  on  the  point  of  his  spear.  Here  at  least  we  see  signs  of  a  mental  activity 
favorably  contrasting  with  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  Fuegians  seen  by  For- 
ster  at  Christmas  Harbor ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  is  even  of  opinion  that  in  general 
these  people  rise  above  the  Australians  in  mental  power,  although  their  actual 
acquirements  may  be  less. 

The  reason  why  the  Fuegians  are  so  little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life, 
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are  fwrtly  to  be  ionght  for  in  the  natare  of  the  land,  and  partljintteirpoBddl 
state.  The  perfect  equality  among  the  individnala  in  each  tribe  mnat  Mud 
their  eiviliaation;  and  nntil  some  chief  shall  arise  with  power  anffident  to  •» 
core  any  aoqnired  advantage,  snch  as  the  domesticated  animalsi  it  seems  sesiee* 
ly  possible  that  their  condition  can  improve.  But  the  chief  oaoaes  of  thdr 
wretchedness  are  doubtless  the  barrenness  of  their  country  and  thrir  ooottsDt 
forced  migrations. 

With  the  exception  of  ,the  eastern  part,  the  habitable  land  is  reduced  to 
the  stones  on  the  beach.  Jn  search  of  food  they  are  compelled  to  wander  from 
spot  to  spot ;  and  so  steep  is  the  coast  that  they  can  only  move  about  in  their 
canoes.  Whenever  it  is  low  water,  winter  or  summer,  night  or  day,  they  most 
rise  to  pick  limpets  from  the  rock;  and  the  women  either  dive  to  collect  ses> 
eggs,  or  sit  patiently  in  their  boats,  and  with  a  buted  hairJine,  without  any 
hook,  jerk  out  little  fish.  If  a  seal  is  killed,  or  the  floating  carcass  of  a  putrid 
whale  discovered,  it  is  a  feast;  and  such  miserable  food  is  assisted  by  a  few 
tasteless  berries,  chiefly  of  a  dwarf  arbutus,  or  by  a  globular  bright  yellow  fun- 
gus {Cyttaria  Danoini)^  which  grows  in  vast  numbers  on  the  beech-treef. 
When  young,  it  is  dastic^  with  a  smooth  surface ;  but^  when  matare,  it  shrinks^ 
becomes  tougher,  and  has  its  entire  surface  deeply  pitted  or  honey-combed. 
In  this  mature  state  it  is  coDeoted  in  large  quantities  by  the  women  and  diil- 
dren,  and  is  eaten  uncooked.  It  has  a  mudla^ons,  sl^tly  twesi  taste^  with 
a  faint  smell  like  that  of  a  mushroom* 

The  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  extremitj  of  odd,  and  of 
obt»ning  their  food  from  the  sea,  or  by  the  chase  of  the  rdn^ker  or  the  white 
bear,  forces  the  Esquimaux  to  exert  all  their  faculties,  and  thus  they  have 
raised  themselves  considerably  higher  in  the  scale  of  mvUization  than  the  Fae- 
gians,  whose  mode  of  life  requires  far  less  exertion  of  the  mind.  To  knock  a 
limpet  from  the  rock  or  to  collect  a  fungus  does  not  even  call  cunning  into  ex- 
ercise. Living  chiefly  upon  shell-fish,  they  are  obliged  constantly  to  change 
their  abode,  and  thus  they  hardly  bestow  any  thought  on  their  dwellings,  which 
are  more  like  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  than  the  habitations  of  human  beings. 
The  Fuegian  wigwam  consists  of  a  few  branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  very 
imperfectly  thatched  on  one  side  with  a  few  tufts  of  grass  and  rushes.  The 
whole  can  not  be  the  work  of  an  hour,  and  it  is  only  used  for  a  few  days.  At 
intervals,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  these  wretched  jiuts  return  to  the  same 
spot,  as  is  evident  from  the  piles  of  old  shells,  often  amounting  to  several  tons 
in  weight.  These  heaps  can  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  the  bright  green 
color  of  certain  plants,  such  as  the  wild  celery  and  scurvy  grass,  which  invari- 
ably grow  on  them. 

The  only  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Fuegians  show  some 
signs  of  ability  are  a  few  ornaments  and  their  weapons,  which  again  are  &r 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux.  Their  bows  are  small  and  badly  shaped, 
their  arrows,  which  are  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  feathered  at  one  end 
and  blunted  at  the  other.  The  points  are  only  attached  when  the  arrow  is 
about  to  be  used,  and  for  this  purpose  the  archer  carries  them  about  with  him 
ki  a  leathern  pouch.    The  shaft  of  their  larger  spears  is  about  ten  feet  lonib 
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ud  equally  thick  at  both  ends.  At  one  of  the  extremitlea  is  a  flssare,  into  which 
a  pointed  boae  with  a  barbed  hook  is  inserted  and  tightly  bound  with  a  thread. 
With  this  weapon  tney  most  probably  attack  the  seals;  they  also  use  it  to  de- 
tach the  shell-fish  from  the  rocks  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  A  second 
spear,  longer  and  lighter  than  the  first,  with  s  barbed  point,  senres  most  likely 
as  a  weapon  of  war ;  and  a  third  one,  much  shorter  and  comparatively  thin, 
may  perhaps  bo   destined  for  the  birds.     The  females  know  how  to  maka 


pretty  necklaces  of  colored  shells  and  baskets  of  grass  stalks.  Here,  as  with 
all  other  races  of  mankind,  we  find  the  germs  of  improvement,  which  only 
require  for  their  development  the  external  impalse  of  more  favorable  cironm- 
Btances. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  they  feel  themselves  as  miserable  as  their  wretched 
appearance  wonM  lead  us  to  believe  them,  it  mast  be  replied  that  most  traveK 
lers  describe  them  as  a  chccrf  nl,  good-hnmored,  contented  people ;  and  as  Mr. 
Darwin  finely  remarks,  "  Nature,  by  making  habit  omnipotent  and  its  effects 
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hivaditMy,  hM  fitted  the  FiMgian  to  tbe  cUmito  and  Hm  pfodnotimi  of  Ik 
ooviitry.*' 

The  nuinber  of  these  Mvagee  is  no  doubt  Teiy  small,  as  addoia  mon  this 
thirty  or  forty  individiials  are  seen  together.  The  interior  of  the  nunuitsiioai 
idaiidsy  whioh  is  as  little  known  as  tiie  interior  of  Spitsbergen,  is  no  donbt  ooDi 
pletely  uninhabited ;  as  the  ooasts  alonei  with  the  ezoq»tion  of  the  eastem  sni 
more  lerel  part  of  the  oonntry,  where  the  goanaoo  finds  pasture^  are  abb  to 
famish  the  means  of  subsistenoe.  The  yarions  tribes,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  deserted  neutral  territory,  are  nevertheless  engaged  in  ooostuik 
feuds,  as  quarrels  are  perpeCnalljr  aiinpg  about  the  possession  of  some  limpil> 
bank  or  fishing-station.  When  aft  war  thqr  are  cannibals;  and  it  is  equally e» 
tain  that  when  pressed  in  winter  by  hunger  they  kill  and  devour  thdr  old  worn' 
en  before  they  kill  their  dogs,  alliyng  as  an  excuse  that  their  dogs  catdi  otte^ 
and  old  women  do  not 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  they  have  any  distinct  belief  in  a  fotan 
life.  They  sometimes  bury  their  dead  in  caves,  and  sometimes  in  the  monntsin 
forests.  Each  fsmily  or  tribe  has  a  iriaard,  or  conjuring  doctor.  Their  Isn- 
guage,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  dialects,  is  likewise  littie  known;  it 
is,  however,  far  inferior  to  the  oofnous  and  eipressive  vocabulary  of  the  Esqiu^ 
mauz. 

In  1830,  while  Captain  Iltiroy  was  surveying  the  coasts  of  Fo^^he  sdsed 
on  a  party  of  natives  as  hostages  for  the  loss  of  a  boat  which  had  been  stoles^ 
and  some  of  these  natives,  as  well  as  a  ohUd  belonging  to  another  tribe^  whom 
he  bought  for  a  peari  button,  he  took  with  him  to  England,  determining  to 
educate  them  at  hb  own  expense.    One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  the  smsU- 
pox ;  but  a  young  girl,  Fuegia  Basket,  and  two  boys,  Jeouny  Button  (thai 
named  from  his  purchase-money)  and  Tork  Minster  (so  called  from  the  great 
rugged  mountain  of  York  Minster,  near  Christmas  Sound),  were  jdaced  in  s 
school  at  Walthamstow,  and  moreover  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Adelaide.    Three  years  Jemmy  and  his  companionB 
remained  in  England,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Captain  Fitaroy  was  again  sent 
out  to  continue  the  survey,  and  took  with  him  these  three  Fuegians,  intending 
to  return  them  to  the  place  whence  they  had  come.    In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed ;  but  at  their  own  request  York  and  Fu^;ia  were,  with  Jemmy, 
deposited  at  Woollya,  a  pleasant  looking  spot  in  Ponsonby  Sound,  belonj^ 
to  Jemmy^s  tribe.    His  family,  consisting  of  his  mother  and  three  brothers^ 
was  absent  at  the  time,  but  they  arrived  the  following  morning.    Jemmy  rec- 
ognized the  stentorian  voice  of  one  of  his  brothers  at  a  prodigious  distance,  but 
the  meeting,  as  Mr.  Darwin,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  relates,  was  less  interest- 
ing than  that  between  a  horse  turned  out  into  a  field  and  an  old  companicm. 
There  was  no  demonstration  of  affection ;  they  simply  stared  for  a  short  time 
at  each  other.    Three  large  wigwams  were  built  for  them,  gardens  planted,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  every  thing  landed  for  their  use.    Jemmy,  who  had  be- 
come quite  a  favorite  on  board,  was  short  and  fat,  but  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  he  used  always  to  wear  gk>ves,  his  hair  was  neatiy  cut^  and  he  was 
distressed  if  his  well-polished  shoes  were  dirtied.    York  was  somewhat  ooarss 
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ind  less  intelligent,  though  in  some  things  he  could  be  quick.  He  became  at- 
tached to  Fuegia,  and  as  both  were  of  the  same  tribe,  they  became  man  and 
wUe  after  their  retom  to  Tlerra  del  Fuego.  She  was  the  most  intelligent  of 
Jie  three,  and  quick  in  learning  any  thing,  especially  languages. 

Thus  these  semi-civilized  savages  were  left  among  their  barbarous  country- 
men, with  the  hope  that  they  might  become  the  means  of  improving  their  whole 
tribe ;  but  when  Captain  Fitzroy  returned  to  the  spot  twelve  months  after, 
tie  found  the  wigwams  deserted  and  the  gardens  trampled  under  foot.  Jemmy 
same  paddling  up  in  his  canoe,  but  the  dandy  who  had  been  left  plump,  clean, 
md  well-dressed,  was  now  turned  into  a  thin,  haggard  savage,  with  long,  disor- 
iered  hair,  and  naked,  except  a  bit  of  a  blanket  round  his  waist.  He  could  still 
ipeak  English,  and  said  that  he  had  enough  to  eat,  that  he  was  not  cold,  and 
diat  his  relations  were  very  good  people.  He  had  a  wife  besides,  who  was  de- 
sidedly  the  best-looking  female  in  the  company.  With  his  usual  good  feeling, 
he  brought  two  beautiful  otter  skins  for  two  of  his  best  friends,  and  some  spear- 
[leads  and  arrows  made  with  his  own  hands  for  the  captain.  He  had  lost  all 
bis  property.  York  Minster  had  built  a  large  canoe,  and  with  his  wife  Fue^a 
liad,  several  months  since,  gone  to  his  own  country,  and  had  taken  farewell  by 
m  act  of  consummate  villainy.  He  persuaded  Jemmy  and  his  mother  to  come 
with  him,  and  then  on  the  way  deserted  them  by  night,  stealing  every  article 
>f  their  property.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  on  board  that  the  cunning  rogue  had 
planned  all  this  long  before,  and  that  with  this  end  in  view  he  had  desired  so 
earnestly  to  remain  with  Jemmy^s  tribe  rather  than  be  landed  on  his  own  coun- 
try. Eight  years  after  an  English  vessel  put  into  a  bay  in  the  Magellans  for 
irater,  and  there  was  found  a  woman,  without  doubt  Fuegia  Basket,  who  said, 
*  How  do  ?  I  have  been  to  Plymouth  and  London."  York  Minster  was  also 
leen  in  1851.  From  Captain  Snow,  commander  of  the  mission  yacht  ^'  Allen 
Grardiner,**  we  have  the  last  accounts  of  Jemmy  Button  in  1865.  Twenty-three 
fears  had  not  obliterated  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  he  was  as 
srild  and  shaggy  as  his  untaught  countrymen.  In  spite  of  his  superior  knowl- 
edge, he  was  treated  as  a  very  inferior  personage  by  the  members  of  his  tribe ; 
fet  he  declared  that  though  he  loved  England,  he  loved  his  country  still  better ; 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  leave  it,  and  that  he  would  never  allow  any 
>f  his  children  to  quit  their  native  soil. 

Other  efforts  have  been  made  to  civilize  the  Fuegians.  A  Spanish  vessel 
laving  been  shipwrecked  on  the  eastern  coast  in  1 767,  its  crew  was  hospitably 
Teated  by  the  natives,  who  even  assisted  in  saving  the  cargo.  Out  of  gratitude, 
he  Grovemor  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  out  some  missionaries,  who,  however,  totally 
!ailed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  savages. 

A  no  less  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  about  the  year  1835  by  English  mis- 
lionaries  ;  and  the  expedition  of  Captain  Gardiner,  who,  accompanied  by  a  sur- 
jeon,  a  catechist,  and  four  Cornish  fishermen,  sailed  to  Fuegia  in  1851,  with  the 
ntention  of  converting  the  natives,  proved  equally  fruitless,  and  had  a  far  more 
tragic  end.  His  measures  for  securing  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  were  so 
n  calculated  that  the  whole  party  died  of  hunger  in  Spaniards'  Harbor,  on  the 
Kmthem  coast.    Captain  Morshead,  of  the  ^^  Dido,"  had  received  orders  on  hit 
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vay  to  Valparaiso  to  visit  the  scene  of  tlie  mission,  and  afford  Captwn  Gardi- 
ner any  fud  he  might  require,  but,  on  arriving  at  the  cove,  be  found  it  denrted. 
After  a  few  days'  search  the  bodies  were  discovered,  and  fr^^enta  of  a  jaar- 
nal  vntten  b^  Captain  Gardiner  gave  proof  of  the  sufferings  which  thc^  had 
endured  before  death  relieved  them  from  their  miaery.  The  spot  has  reeeived 
the  name  of  Starvation  Beach. 
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CHAPTER  XLn. 

CHABLES  FRANCIS  HALL  AND  THE  INNUITS. 

J  Ezpedltieo.— nil  urijr  Life.— Hit  reading  of  ArcUc  Adnntan.— Hii  Resolve.— HU  ArcUo  Oat- 
—Seta  Sail  on  the  "  Geortt«  Henry."— Tfae  Voynge.— Kndlatco.— Holstelnborg,  Graenlind.— Pop- 
itlon  of  GteenUnd.— S»ll» for  D»vi»sStnuL—Ch» racier  of  Iha  InnuiH.— Wrecit  of  tha  " Rucg«.* 
BUerijinK  and  Tookoolito.— Their  Viilt  to  EnKland.— Hall's  first  Exploration.— Ed ropewi  ami  In. 

it  Life  in  Ihe  Arctic  Regioni.— Building  an  iKloo.—Almnst  Slaved Fipht  for  Food  wltb  Dt«a. 

EUerbing  arrivee  with  a  Seal.— How  he  canght  it  ^A  Seal-feai-t.— The  Innuiti  and  Snl>.-Tbe 
lar  Bear— How  he  teachea  the  InnuiCa  to  cateh  Seals.— At  a  Seal-hole— Dni;*  as  Seat-hantera.- 
igi  and  Bears. — Dogi  and  Eeindewa. — Innufta  and  Walrnaen. — More  aboat  Igiooa. — Innait  Imple- 
wtfc— U»«»  of  the  Reindeer— Innait  Improvidence.— A  Deer-rea«t,— A  froien  Delicac  v.— Whale- 
in  u  Food.— Wbale-guni.— How  to  eat  Whale  Ligament.- Raw  Meat.— The  Dreaa  of  the  Innaita. 
A  pretty  Style.— Religloiis  Idru  of  the  Innaiti.— Thpir  kindly  Character.— Treatment  of  the 
[cd  and  InArm. — A  Woman  abandoned  to  dir. — Hall's  Attempt  to  rescue  her. — The  Innuit  Nomads, 
ibout  any  form  of  Goyemment. — Their  Numbers  diminiahing. — A  Sailor  wanders  away. — Hali'a 
arch  for  him.— Finds  him  frozen  to  death.— The  Ship  free  from  lee.- Preparations  to  retnni.— 
«et  in  tbe  Ice-paclt. — Another  Arctic  Winter.— Drca king  up  of  the  Ice.— Departure  for  Home.— 
okoolilo  and  her  Child  ■'  Boltem y."— Death  of  "  liiitterlly."— Arrivel  at  Home.— Resoltaof  Hall's 
(pediti on.— Innuit  Tradirions.- Diacnvery  of  Frotiiiher  Relics.- Hall  undertakes  a  second  Ezpoli- 
n— Hia  Statrmeot  of  its  Ohject  and  Prospecta.- Lost  Tidings  of  Hall. 

MONG  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  ever  undertaken  in  the  Polar  wo.  M 
is  that  of  Charles  Francis  Hall,  performed  during  the  years  1860, 1861,  and 
i.  Its  primary  object  was  to  discover  tlie  survivors  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
Yi  for  at  this  time  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  out  of  the  105  who 
!  known  to  be  living  on  the  25th  of  April,  1848,  some  were  still  surviving, 
ards  the  main  purpose  of  the  undertaking  nothing  was  indeed  accoraplished. 
came  upon  no  traces  of  Franklin  and  his  men ;  but  he  acquired  a  more  ao- 
te  knowledge  of  the  Esquimanx— «r  rather  as  they  call  themselves,  and  aa 
hall  call  them,  the  Innuits — a  word  meaning  simply  "men"  or  "people"^ 
their  mode  of  life  than  was  ever  before,  or  is  likely  to  be  hereafter,  guned 
28 
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by  iny  other  whit«  man  capable  of  telling  what  he  asw,  and  a  part  of  wUiftb 
wag.  The  remarkable  book  in  vhiob  Mr.  Hall  desoribea  his  expedition*  wMi 
not  to  have  come  nnder  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hartveg,  It  is  propoaed  in  tfaia  «ta^ 
tor  to  capplement  the  account  of  the  Innaita  from  this  work  of  Hr.  HaSL 
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Up  to  middle  life  Hall  had  resided  in  the  inland  city  of  Cincinnati.  He  had 
eagerly  read  every  thing  that  he  could  find  on  record  of  the  searches  made  for 
Franklin.  Large  ships  and  small  ships  had  been  sent  out.  Brave  hearts  and 
stout  hands  had  been  enlisted  in  the  search,  but  with  no  tangible  result  beyond 
ascertaiuing  the  spot  where  the  surviving  105  were  when  they  abandoned  their 
ships  and  took  to  the  shore,  hoping  to  make  their  way  to  their  homes.  Only 
two  of  these  men  were  proven  to  have  died ;  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  of  the  105  known  to  have  been  living  in  1848,  some  would  yet  be  alive  in 
1 860,  for  not  a  few  of  these  men,  if  living,  would  be  still  of  middle  age. 

Hall  had  read  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  Kane's  party  during  the  long 
months  of  the  Arctic  winter,  but  he  had  come  to  Uie  conclusion  that  most  of 
these  resulted  from  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  them.  The  Innuits,  he  knew, 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  through  a  succession  of  such  winters,  and  he  believed 
that  a  civilised  man  could  live  where  a  savage  could.  This  conviction  was  con- 
firmed by  one  of  ICane's  companions,  who  told  him, ''  When  we  lived  like  the 
Esquimaux,  we  immediately  recovered,  and  enjoyed  our  usual  health.  If  Prov- 
idence had  so  ordered  it  that  we  should  cast  our  lot  with  the  Esquimaux,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  would  have  lived  quite  as  long,  and  in  quite  as  good 
health  as  in  the  United  States  or  England.  White  men  can  live  where  Esqui- 
maux can,  and  frequently  when  and  where  they  can  not." 

So  Hall  grew  into  the  conviction  that  some  of  these  lost  ones  could  yet  be 
found ;  and  he  writes,  ^'  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  called,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  to  try  and  do  the  work.  My  heart  felt  sore  at  the  thought  of  so  great  a 
mystery  in  connection  with  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  especially  akin  to  our- 
selves, yet  remaining  unsolved."  How  should  he  obey  this  call?  His  own 
meant,  beyond  a  stout  frame  and  strong  will,  were  of  the  smallest.  He  broach- 
ed the  project  at  the  West,  where  it  was  received  with  favor.  Then  he  came 
East,  and  was  met  with  like  consideration.  Funds  were  raised,  and  the  expe- 
ditioa  which  Hall  contemplated  was  fitted  out. 

This  expedition  consisted  simply  of  Hall  himself.  The  cash  contributed  for 
the  oatfit  was  just  $980,  of  which  more  than  a  third  was  contributed  by  Henry 
GrinneD,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  this  was  about  a  quarter  as  much  in 
the  way  of  presents.  "  These,"  says  Hall, "  constituted  all  the  means  and  ma- 
terial I  had  to  carry  6ut  the  great  undertaking  my  mind  had  led  me  to  embark 
in."  B[all's  Ust  of  the  articles  on  his  outfit  for  a  three  years'  residence  and  ex- 
ploration is  worthy  of  record.  It  shows  in  what  way  his  $980  in  cash  was  ex- 
pended. 

"  My  outfit,"  he  writes,  "  for  the  voyage  and  the  whole  of  my  expedition, 
consisted  of : — a  boat,  length  twenty-eight  feet,  beam  seven  feet,  depth  twenty- 
nme  and  one-half  inches,  drawing  eight  inches  of  water  when  loaded  with  stores 
and  a  crew  of  six  persons;  one  sledge;  one  half-ton  of  pemmican;  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Borden's  meat  biscuit ;  twenty  pounds  pork  scrap ;  one  pound 
preserved  quince ;  one  pound  preserved  peaches ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
powder ;  a  quantity  of  ball,  shot,  and  percusoion  caps ;  one  rifle,  six  double-bar- 
relled guns;  one  Colt's  revolver;  beads, needles,  etc., for  presents;  two  dozen 
pocket-knives;  some  tin  ware ;  one  axe,  two  picks,  files,  eta ;  tobacco  and  pipes ; 
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wearing  apparel  for  self,  and  red  shirU  for  Datires ;  atationeiy  and  jovnul- 
books;  watch, opera^laas, spy-glasa ;  sextant^ pocket  sextant, artifi<»al  horiton, 
anmuth  compass,  common  compass,  two  pocket  compasses ;  three  ordinary  sad 
two  self-re^tering  thermometers.  Some  navigation-books  and  several  Arctic 
works,  with  my  Bible  and  a  few  other  volumes,  formed  my  library."  Tba  bat 
and  fixtures  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars ;  meat,  biscuit,  pemmicia, 
etc.,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  astronomical  iustmments,  abont  Wt 
hundred  dolliirs ;  guns  and  accoutrements,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-fire 
dollars ;  clothing,  fifty  dollars ;  pipes  and  tobacco,  twenty  dollars ;  travelling  ex- 
penses and  express  payments,  seventy-five  dollars ;  dog-team,  bought  in  Graeo- 
land,  fifty  dollars.  The  other  items  making  up  the  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  are  all  duly  given.  It  will  bo  seen  tliat  tbe  balance  left  for  nunor,bat 
necessary,  expenditures  was  very  small 

Kew  Loudon,  Connecticut,  is  the  port  from  which  vessels  mainly  sail  for  lb* 
Arctic  whale-fishery.  Here  was  the  place  of  business.  Williams  and  Haves 
largely  engaged  in  that  enterprise.  Hiey  relieved  Hall  of  a  great  knd  of 
anxiety  by  a  brief  note,  in  which  they  said :  "  As  a  testimony  of  our  person- 
al regard,  and  the  interest  we  feel  in  tbe  proposed  expedition,  we  will  convef 
it  and  its  required  outfit,  boats,  sledges,  provisions,  instruments,  etc,  free  of 
charge,  on  the  barque  '  George  Henry,*  to  Northumberland  Inlet ;  and,  what- 
ever  desired,  we  will  give  the  same  free  passage  home  in  any  of  our  vessels." 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1860,  the  "  George  Henry  "  set  sdl,  with  a  crew,  ofliceri 
and  men,  of  twenty-nine  soals.  Accompanying  as  tender  wan  a  schoouer,  whii^ 
had  a  history.  She  was  now  known  as  the  "  Amaret ;"  but  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Bescue  '  she  had  won  fame  in  Arctic  research,  for  in  her  Kane  had  made 
his  first  Arctic  voyage.  Hall  always  calls  her  by  her  old  name,  and  the  ac- 
count of  her  loss  forms  a  striking  episode  in  his  narrative. 

Wo  have  said  that  Hall's  expedition  consisted  of  himself  alone.  But  when 
he  started  he  had  with  him  a  companion,  who  be  hoped  would  greatly  aid  liinL 
This  was  Eudlago,  an  Innuit,  who  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage in  Greenland  from  whalers,  hri 
come  to  the  TJiiitod  States  on  a  wh»l- 
ing-vessel,  and  was  now  anxions  to  re- 
turn to  Greenland.  But  he  fell  skk  on 
the  voyage,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  Jnlf 
His  last  words  were,  "Do  you  see  the 
ice?"  for  he  knew  that  the  appearanw 
of  ice  at  this  seanon  would  show  thalhe 
was  near  his  home.  He  died  three  hun- 
dred miles  at  sea,  and  was  committed 
to  the  ocean.  Hall  reading  the  funeral 
service.  A  great  iceberg — the  slender 
one  represented  on  page  48  of  this  vol- 
s  drifting  close  by,  and  Hall  named  it  "  Eudlago's  Monument." 
On  tbe  7th  of  July  they  reached  Holstelnborg,  the  capital  of  the  Danish  cot 
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f  of  Greenlud,  s  town  conaiating  of  twenty-four  honses.  The  entire  popnl>- 
Dof  Greeuland  is  estimated  at  about  2460,  of  whom  2300  are  Innoita,  and  the 
nainder  Europeans.  Of  the  Inouits,  1700  live  by  sealing,  and  400  by  fishing ; 
g  others  being  mainly  mechanics  and  sulors,  besides  twenty  native  cateohista. 
the  Europeans,  thirty-one  are  "  First  and  Second  Goremorg ;"  twenty-foar 
ssionaries  and  priests ;  thirty-six  clerks ;  the  others  mechanics  and  sailors, 
e  forty-fonr  native  and  European  missionaries  receive,  in  all,  13,600  Danish 
per  dollars,  equal  to  about  {8500  in  specie.  The  head-schoolmaster  has  one 
udred  and  twenty-five  paper  dollars ;  three  others  receive  one  huudred  dollars 
•h ;  three,  twenty-five  dollars ;  two,  six  dollars.  Of  these  last,  one  teaches  his 
B  two  children,  who  are  the  only  ones  in  his  district.  There  are  also  four 
men,  who  get  a  dollar  a  year  each  for  teaching  children  their  letters.  The  six- 
n  Government  employes  get  from  forty  to  ninety  dollars  a  year,  besides  pro- 
ions  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Bread  is  baited  for  them  every 
tnight.  The  currency  of  the  colony  is  paper,  the  "  six-sldlliug "  note  be- 
',  worth  about  three  cents. 


J/^  ()  Ski. Rife    ^'<^17. 
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OKBBKLIIID  CDBBENCT. 

The  native  Greenlanders  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelligence.  Mr.  Hali 
es  a  facsimile  of  a  wood-cut  representing  a  woman  and  child  drawn  and 
;ravod  by  one  of  them  who  had  received  no  instruction  in  art,  and  no  educa- 
1  of  any  sort  beyond  that  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  The  great 
jval  of  Greenland  is  the  birthd.iy  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  which  all  the 
.niation,  native  and  Europe.in,  who  c.in  be  assembled,  take  part,  his  Majesty 
nishing  the  cheer.  H.ill  gives  a  view  of  this  celebration,  taken  from  a  draw- 
made  by  a  native.  The  originnl  drawing  was  fnll  of  chnrncter. 
Fhe  «  Rescue"  having  rejoined  her  consort,  the  "George  Henry,"  from  whom 
had  been  separated  on  the  voyage,  the  captain  proposed  to  set  sail  for  hii 
poaed  whaling^onud  on  the  west  side  of  Davis's  Strait    They  auled  on  tb« 
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24th  of  July,  Hall  accompanyiDg.  lliree  dayi  after,  they  encountered  a  viobot 
mow-atorm,  and  were  beset  by  icebergs.  On  the  8th  of  Angnst  they  anchond 
in  a  bay  in  latitude  63°  20',  called  by  the  natives  Ookoolear,  bat  by  Hall  naaed 
Cornelius  GrinncU  Bay,  Here  and  hereabouts  the  whalera  went  to  work,  ud 
Hall  began  his  acquaintance  with  the  Eequimanx  at  home. 
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Among  these  was  Kookerjabin,  the  widow  of  Endlago,  and  of  three  others, 
he  InnuiU,"  writes  Hall, "  are  a  happy  people.    As  they  crowded  our  declu, 


■fl  day  noticed  abont  a  dozen  women  seated,  and  busily  engaged  at  thdr  work, 
o  were  mending  one  of  the  boat's  sails,  some  were  chewing  seal<sk{ns  for 
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boot-Boles,  othcrg  were  sewing,  wtiile  one  was  tending  &  cross  baby.  It  is  rare 
to  find  an  Innnit  cliild  who  ia  not  very  quiet,  but  this  little  fellow  had  eaten  a 
piece  of  raw  blubber,  whicli  had  disordered  him.  Some  of  the  amuBing  tricka 
played  by  these  Esquimnux  women  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  The  va- 
riety of  games  performed  by  a  string  tied  at  the  ends,  similar  to  a  '  cat's  cra- 
dle,' completely  throws  into  the  shade  our  adepts  at  home.  I  never  before  wit- 
nessed such  a  number  of  intricate  wnys  in  which  a  simple  Htring  cosld  be  used. 
One  arrangement  represented  a  deer;  another,  a  whale;  a  third,  the  walrus;  s 
■fourth,  the  seal ;  and  so  on  without  end." 

The  short  Arctic  summer  soon  came  to  a  close.  On  Ae  morning  of  the 
20th  of  September  came  light  winds  from  the  north-weat;  by  noon  it  began  to 
snow,  tho  wind  increasing  to  a  gale.  The  whaling-boata  aQ  came  in,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  bad  weather.  During  the  night  the  storm  grew  hourly 
fiercer.  The  "  Rescue  "  dr.igged  her  anchor,  and  was  dashed  upon  the  rocks  an 
utter  wreck.  Hall's  litlle  boat,  upon  which  he  had  so  much  relied,  was  torn 
from  its  moorings  and  lost, "dooming  me,"  s.iy8  Hall,  "to  a  wreck  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  hopes  I  had  cherished  conccming  her.  The  '  George  Hen- 
ry '  was  also  in  imminent  peril,  but  outrode  the  t«mpest ;  bat  on  her  next 
voyage,  eighteen  months  later,  was  lost  at  a  point  hardly  a  hundred  milea  dis- 
tant." 

The  **  George  Henry  "  was  eoon  after  laid  ap  in  winter-qnarterf ,  f^rly  blocked 
in  by  ice.    Hall  in  the  mean  lime  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  £>■ 
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loimaox  of  the  region.    Promment  among  these  were  a  couple — hnsband  and 
rife — whose  hiatory  U  worthy  of  record. 


One  day — it  was  November  2 — while  Hall  was  writing  in  hifl  cabin,  he  beard 
'  loir,  iweet  voice  saying, "  Good-moming,  Sir."  Looking  ap,  he  saw  a  comely 
romao,  dressed  in  very  good  imitation  of  civUized  oostame.    He  bad  beard  of 
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mi  oBOBSS  HERxr  laid  dp  roit  tec  wimtir. 

her  before.  Her  name  was  Tookoolito.  She  was  the  wife  of  EbfeAiog,! 
rather  famous  seal-hunt«r  and  pilot.  Seven  years  before  a  British  whaler  bad 
taken  them  to  England,  where  they  were  received  as  the  lions  of  the  day. 
They  dined  with  Prince  Albert,  and  were  introduced  to  the  Queen.  Ebierbing 
thonght  that  tlic  Queen  was  "  very  pretty ;"  indeed  she  bore  no  very  distant 
likeness  to  his  own  wife.  Tookoolito  thonght  Pii  nee  Albert  was  a  "very  kind, 
good  man."  Both  agreed  that  the  Qncen  had  "  a  very  fine  place,"  Tookoolito, 
as  many  thousands  in  the  United  States  afterwards  had  occasion  to  know, 
spoke  Englisli  almost  perfectly.  Her  husband  was  less  fluent,  but  still  quite  in- 
telligible. This  pair  became  Hiill's  const;int  companions  in  the  Arctic  regions; 
came  with  him  upon  his  return  lo  the  States,  remained  there  with  him  for  two 
years,  and  wont  back  with  him  upon  his  second  expedition,  which  now  (Septem- 
ber, 1860)  is  not  completed. 

Early  in  January  Hall  resolved  to  make  an  exploring  expedition  with  tlis 
dog-team  which  he  had  honght  at  Holsteinliorg.  The  party  consisted  of  him- 
self, Ebierbing,  Tookoolito,  and  another  Esquimaux,  named  Koodloo.  Tlic 
sledge  was  dia^t-n  by  ten  dogs — five  of  which  belonged  to  Hall,  and  five  to 
Ebierbing.  They  relied  for  food  mainly  upon  the  proceeds  of  their  hunt- 
ing, taking  with  them  only  a  pound  and  a  half  of  proBer\-ed  mutton,  three 
pounds  of  salt  pork,  fifteen  pounds  of  sea-bread,  three  pounds  of  pork  scrapi 
for  soup,  and  a  little  coffee,  ])epper,  and  molasses.  The  trip  lasted  nearly  a 
month  and  a  half,  during  which  time  Hall  learned  to  live  like  the  Esquimaux 
in  their  snow  cabins,  and  subsisted  mainly  upon  raw  seal  flesh.  When  he  r^ 
turned  to  the  ship  it  was  hard  for  him  to  accustom  himself  to  the  change  from 
the  pure  atmoppnere  of  a  snow-bouse  to  the  confined  sir  of  a  amall  cabin. 
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Had  Kane  bnt  knovn  hovto  pass  an  Arctic  winter,  the  world  would  oGrer 
have  had  occaaioo  to  read  one  of  the  most  pathetic  accounts  ever  written  of 
Buffering.  Buddington,  the  captain  of  the  "  Gieorge  Henry,"  hud  learned  the  les- 
ion by  dear  experience.  Five  years  before,  when  in  command  of  another  ves- 
ad,  be  had  lost  thirteen  of  his  men  by  scurvy.  "  But,'*  said  he, "  I  am  not  now 
afrud  of  losing  any  more  men  by  scurvy  while  I  have  comroand  over  them. . 
Whenever  there  are  appearnnces  of  it  on  board,  I  will  have  every  pork  and  beet 
barrel — salt  provisions  of  every  kind — headed  up  at  once,  and  every  man  shall 
live  npon  bread  and  fresh  provision,  such  as  whale,  walrus,  seal,  deer,  bear,  ptar- 
migan, duck,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  persons  afllict«d 
willt  scurvy  seem  madly  inclined  to  salt  provisions,  which  they  know  to  bo  in 
their  case  absolute  poisons.  They  will  go  any  length  to  obtain  salt  pork,  even 
when  they  have  fresh  food  in  abundance." 

Hall's  first  night  in  an  igloo  may  stand  as  a  sample  of  many  more.  We 
cite,  with  much  abridgment,  from  his  journal : 

"  We  encamped  at  5  p.m.,  having  found  good  material  for  building  a  snow- 
honse.  Ehierbing  and  Koodloo  at  once  commenced  sawing  out  snow-blocks, 
while  I  carried  them  to  a  suitable  spot  for  erecting  the  igloo,  which  took  ua 
one  hour  to  make.  As  soon  as  it  was  completed  Tookoolito  entered,  and  com- 
menced placing  the  stone  lamp  in  its  proper  position.  It  was  trimmed,  and 
■oon  a  kettle  of  snow  was  over  it,  making  water  for  coffee  and  soup.  She  then 
placed  several  pieces  of  board,  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  on  the  snow  plat* 
fonn  where  our  beds  were  to  be  made.  Upon  these  were  placed  canvas  and 
deer-skins,  and  our  sleeping  accommodations  were  complete.  The  drying  of 
any  thing  that  has  become  wet  during  the  day  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  v 
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She  pUoM  them  in  s  BM  bo^  onrtti 
Imp  aaA  attnds  to  Hum  dmo^Oi 
nigh^  uMowUle  mndbg  aH  irtidH 
otjdaMagliMimtAYtp^n.  PrcMntlf 
our  tmming  mail  wu  iwid;^.  It  bod- 
tifted  of  CfaicteiUi 'orael^iig' Kni^ 
a  Ut  of  nw  Mh  poi^hilf  •  Uiwitit  far 
eaob,  and  eoffee.* 

A  MMnrJioaB^  bidh  in  an  hovr,  ii 
abandoned  wboi  the  naa  fn-  it  is  ow. 
Tlie  dogi  ara  aiifbnd  to  aater,  and  ip- 
propriata  anj  thing  diat  b  bft  whidi 
eaits  their  taata.  Kothing  oomea  amiaa  to  tliam.  On  the  third  night  Hall  hid 
bU  hair  cat  bj  Tookoolito,  and  the  dipiHnga  wm  left  oo  the  floor,  ^le  d<^ 
ewallowed  theec^  among  otiier  tliinga.  Stormy  weather  aoon  oama  on.  Tb«ra 
was  no  hanting  or  aealing,  and  the  party  liad  notldng  to  lat  aaDapt  aonw  laU  of 
raw,  froien  wliale*»«ldn  whioh  tluy  fimnd  in  a  eaelit,  wUgb  a  ftj  from  tbe 
ahip  Iiod  made  a  few  weelu  before,  Not  far  off  wna  an  I|^  hdiamiim  to  n 
Innoit  named  Ugamg,  whom  itxy  knew.  HaU  went  to  it  hoping  to  find  wnw 
tbing  to  eaL  Uganig  had  jnat  oome  in,  having  apent  two  nutria  di^a  and  » 
night  in  watching  over  a  aeal-hole  withont  enooeai.  Ha  had  liennl  the  aeil 
blow,  and  that  was  alL  He  bore  hie  ditappointment  ooolly.  *  Amtj  f  go  to- 
morrow again,"  he  sud.  Ho  went  next  day,  renuuned  all  aigfat  inmijjjitt  weA- 
hole,  and  came  l»ok  with  nothing.  "  Hiia  vaa  very  lud  for  the  wiwia  of  ni,' 
aays  HalL  How  bad  it  was  for  the  poor  wife  of  Ugarng  and  her  children  nuj 
be  inferred  from  her  own  words.  They  were  withont  food  or  light ;  her  infiot 
was  re§tIcflB  from  hanger.  Bhe  said  simply,  "  Me  got  no  milk,  meat  all  gon^ 
blubber  too ;  nothing  to  est,  no  heat ;  muat  wut  till  get  seal" 

Hall  wae  about  aa  near  Btarradon  as  were  the  Innnite.  All  he  had  to  est 
was  a  bit  of  the  "  black  ekin  "  of  a  whale,  and  this  he  relished ;  he  could  iiave 
eaten  an;  thing  which  wonid  hare  gone  to  keep  up  internal  heat,  and  make  boat 
and  flesh.  Ebierbing  was  away  banting.  At  length  Tookotdito  managed  to 
extemporize  a  warm  dinner.  From  the  black  skin  sbe  tried  ont  enoa^  oil  to 
fill  the  lamp  and  heat  some  snow-water.  This  was  thickened  with  a  oonple  of 
ounces  left  of  a  quart  of  meal  which  formed  a  part  of  the  stores  with  which 
they  set  out.  The  pair  shared  the  "  pudding,"  and  thonght  it  excellent.  The 
cold  was  severe.  Within  the  dark  igloo  the  thermometer  stood  at  aboat  lero; 
outside,  20°  to  5  2°  below  zero.  Under  these  circumstances  Hall  keptat  his  jonmal, 
wtting  wrapped  in  fars  to  keep  from  freesing.  So  passed  ten  days.  Ebierbing 
had  gone  back  to  the  vessel  in  order  to  bring  back  some  food.  Day  by  d^ 
Hall  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  straining  his  eyes  over  the  snowy  waste  in  hops 
of  seeing  the  approach  of  the  messenger.  On  the  ev^ing  of  the  24th  of  Jaa* 
nary,  fourteen  days  after  their  starting  npon  the  expedition,  they  were  reduced 
to  their  Ust  ration  of  food,  which  was  a  piece  of  black  skin  two  incites  loog,  m 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  threfrqnarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

At  midnight  footsteps  were  heard  approaching ;  HaU  aprang  from  hia  bed 
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and  opened  the  snow-blook  door.  There  was  "  Jack,"  an  Insnit,  who  had  gone 
oat  on  ft  hunt,  with  hia  spear  etning  with  strips  of  seal-blobber.  Hall's  favor- 
ite dog  bad  been  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  igloo.  The  half-starved  creature 
Bcented  the  blubber,  gave  a  desperate  leap,  and  grasped  a  portion  of  the  food, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Hall  and  the  others  swallowed  it.  Before  the 
door  could  be  dosed  all  the  other  dogs  outside  were  aroused,  and  fighting  for  a 
share.     Among  them  they  got  nearly  the  whole.    Next  morning  Hall  went  out, 


and  gazing  in  the  direction  from  which  the  approach  of  Ebierbing  was  hoped 
for,  saw  something  black  moving  over  the  enow.  It  was  Ebierbing  with  dogs 
and  a  slodge,  loaded  with  proviBions  from  the  ship,  and  also  with  a  seal  which 
he  had  caught  that  morning.  A  great  seal-feast  took  place  at  once,  which  Hall 
thus  describes : 

"  According  to  Innuit  custom,  an  immediate  invitation  was  given  by  the  sno- 
cessful  hunter's  family  for  every  one  to  attend  a  seal-feaBl,  Our  igloo  was  soon 
crowded.  My  station  was  on  the  dais,  or  bed-place,  so  that  I  could  watch 
what  was  going  on.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  consecrate  the  blubber  by 
sprinkling  water  over  it.  Then  our  host  proceeded  to  separate  the  blubber 
and  skin  from  the  meat  and  skeleton  of  the  seal  The  body  was  then  opened, 
and  the  blood  scooped  out.  The  blood  is  considered  very  precious.  The  liver 
oame  next,  cnt  into  pieces  and  eaten  raw,  I  getting  a  share.  Then  followed  dia- 
tribnting  die  ribs,  for  social  picking,  also  eaten  raw,  I  doing  my  duty,  and  be- 
coming quite  an  Innuit  in  all  except  in  the  qnantity  eaten.  This  I  might  chal- 
lenge any  white  man  to  do.    So  human  stomach  but  an  Lmnit^s  coold  poMubly 
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hold  what  I  saw  these  men  and  women  devour.  When  the  feot  wm  mded, 
ttic  company  dispersed.  Tookoolito  then  sent  around  bonntifnl  gStM  of  teal- 
blubber  for  firc-lanipx,  also  some  seal-meat  and  blood.  TKb  is  the  uanal  cd»- 
toiii  among  the  IimtiiiK.  Tliey  share  each  other's  success,  and  bear  eadi  oth- 
er's wants.  Oi'ncrnlly  if  it  is  found  that  one  is  short  of  prorisiona,  it  may  bt 
known  that  all  arc  so." 

Tlic  manner  in  which  Ehicrhing  Bccnrpil  that  precious  seal  is  a  atrikiog  ex- 
ample of  Iriiiiiit  ]>aticnct>.  On  his  way  to  the  ship  the  dogs  discovered  a  seal- 
Iiulc.  He  marked  the  Rpot  by  making  a  small  pile  of  snow  close  by,  and  sqairt- 
ing  a  mouthful  of  tobacco-jni«!  npon  it  by  way  of  mark.  On  his  return  lie 
found  the  hole,  and  determined  to  try  to  xernrc  the  animal.  So  wrapping  his 
fi'ct  iind  l('£;s  in  fuis  taken  from  the  sledge,  ho  took  hiit  position,  spear  in  hand, 
ovi-r  tlic  Kcal-liole.  It  was  burieil  two  feet  deeji  under  the  snow.  He  tlirust 
his  Kpcnr  tliri)n^')i  the  xiiow  .ii;ain  and  again  untU  he  foniid  the  Itttlc  aperture 
lea'ling  tlin)u>;]i  ijic  ico;  then  in  the  dark  night  he  seated  himM^lf  close  liv, 
waitiiii;  to  Jiciirtlic  bhiwiiig  of  the  fcal.  Towards  morning  the  welcome  Eounil 
was  heard.  One  wcJl-iiimi'd  thvuft  of  the  spear  securetl  the  prize.  Ebierbing 
was  nearly  frozen,  bis  nose  being  fnislbitten  ;  but  he  suffered  more  from  thiml 
th.in  from  cold.  Iliero  w.is  inileed  snow  all  around,  but  in  that  intense  cold 
the  nionlh  <l()es  not  reiiiin  Kufiicient  caloric  to  melt  a  piece  of  snow  jjlaced  in  it. 
IIin  fiiat  call  when  he  reached  the  igloo  waa  for  water.  To  watch  all  night  at 
n  sonl-hole  would  seeni  to  be  a  snffieieiit  trial  of  patience  and  endurance;  but 
Ilali  notes  another  time  when  Ebiorhing  passed  two  whole  days  and  nights 
without  food  by  a  hole,  ati<I  tlien  failcil  ut  secure  the  seal. 

To  the  Innuit  the  seal  is,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  staff  of  life.  It  is  to 
them  all  that  flocks  and  herds,  grain-lieldN,  forests,  coal  mines,  and  petroleum 
wells  are  to  dwellers  in  more  f.ivored  lands.  It  fumishes  to  them  food,fnel, 
and  clothing.  The  seal  is  the  most  wary  and  suspicions  of  creatures ;  to  cap- 
ture him  demands  a  patience  and  dexterity  which  throws  into  the  shade  alltb* 
exploits  of  deer-Btalkers  and  lion-hunters.  "Nutcliook,"forso  the  Innuitsnsnie 
the  seal,  has  good  reason  for  wariness,  for  Iiia  chief  enemy, "  Kinoo,"  tha  bear. 
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lioBt  whom  he  has^  to  keep  constant  wateh,  is  a  keen  hunter.  The  Innn- 
acknowledge  that  "  Ninoo  "  has  tanght  them  how  to  catch  "  Nntcbook ," 
common  seal,  and  his  big  cousin  "  Oookgook,"  the  great  aeaL  Hall,  no  con- 
iptible  sportsman,  acknowledges  that  he  was  never  able  to  get  within  rifle- 
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■hot  of  ft  MSl  when  bulung  npon  the  ioe ;  7et  Ninoo  oatchei  them  vidt  tui 
own  pam ;  and  the  Innaits,  taught  by  him,  oome  within  the  '^■"*^'m^  of  t 
■ptiar'a  caat 

The  way  Xinoo  goes  to  work  at  aeal-hunting  npon  the  ice,  according  to  hi- 
nuit  accounts,  is  this :  Ho  bccb  far  away  upon  the  iue  a  black  spot,  which  be 
knows  to  be  a  seal  resting  at  the  edgo  of  hie  hole,  and  taking  a  soccesmoa  of 
"  cat  naps,"  liardly  ten  seconds  long,  lifting  up  his  head  between  times,  and  lur- 
Tuwiy  sui'veying  the  whole  horizon.  Niuoo  flinga  himself  upon  his  ude,  anJ 
crepjis  along  when  the  seal's  head  is  down.  The  moment  the  seal's  head  ii 
raiKcd  the  b(;ar  stops  short,  and  begins  "talking"  to  the  seal.  The  sound 
which  he  utters  is  quite  distinct  fi-oni  his  ordinary  voice.  The  seal  is  charmed, 
suspects  no  harm,  and  down  goes  his  head  for  another  nap.  Forward  goes 
Niiioo,  and  so  on  for  a  long  time,  until  he  gets  within  leaping  distance ;  then 
one  sjjring,  and  it  is  all  over  with  Nntehook.  The  Innuits  aay  that  if  they 
could  only  talk  to  Nuttihook  as  cleverly  as  Kinoo  does,  they  would  catch  more 
seals.    The  Inimit  imitates  Xinoo. 

Ilall  describes  one  of  these  hunts,  the  main  actor  being  an  Innuit  named 
Eoojessc :  "  Koojcsso  had  '  talk  *  with  seals,  and  it  was  with  great  interest  diu 
I  watched  him.  He  lay  down  on  one  side,  and  crawled  by  hitches  or  jerks  to- 
wards his  victim ;  then  as  the  seal  raised  its  head  Eoojesse  would  stop,  lod 
commenced  ]>awing  with  his  right  hand  and  foot,  while  he  uttered  his  '  seal- 
talk.'  On  this  the  seal  would  feel  a  charm,  raise  and  shake  its  flippers  boUi 
fore  and  aft,  and  roll  over  on  its  side  and  back  as  if  perfectly  delighted;  after 
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bis  it  would  drop  iu  head  to  sleep.    Then  Koojesse  would  hitch  along  till  the 
teal's  head  would  pop  up  again,  which  usually  occurred  every  few  momeDtB." 
n  thb  particular  caee  the  seal  escaped,  for  the  Innuit  had  approached  too  near, 
md  had  thuA  broken  the  charm. 
In  the  winter,  when  the  seal  lives  nnder  the  ice,  it^  capture  requires  great 
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eltill  lod  perwremioe.    She,  for  soine- 

how  the  male  seal  Kenu  dow  not  to  be 

noticed,  has  a  breatiiing-hole  through 

the  ice,  to  which  she  must  oome  dot 

and  then  for  air.     Upon  the  snrface  of 

the  solid  ice,  which  is  covered  with   , 

snow,  the  prospective  mother  constmcts  | 

an  igloo  for  her  progeny.    She  acrapea  [ 

off  the  snow  until  she  has  formed  a  [ 

dome,  carrying  away  the  enow  down 

through  the  hole  in  the  ice.     Upon  the 

shelf  of  ice  surrounding  the  hole  the 

young  one  is  bom,  and  there  it  is    egu- 

larly  visited  by  the  mother.    None  but 

very  keen-scented  animals,  such  as  the 

bear,  fox,  and  dog,  can  discover  such  I 

an  igloo,    llie  dog  sometimes  captures  I 

a  seal.    Hall  describes  such  an  evec*  * 

"Ebierbiug  had  one  day  been  out  with  i 

dogs  and  sledge  where  the  ice  was  still 

firm,  when  suddenly  a  seal  was  noticed 

ahead.    In  an  instant  the  dogs  were  off  towards  the  prey,  drawing  the  sledge 

after  them  at  a  marvellous  rate.    The  seal  for  a  moment  acted  as  if  frightened, 

and  kept  on  the  ice  a  second  or  two  too  long,  for  just  as  he  plunged.  Smile, 

the  best  senl  and  bear  dog  I  ever  saw,  caught  him  by  the  tail  and  flippers.  The 
seal  struggled  violently,  and  so  did 
Smile/  but  in  a  moment  more  the  oth- 
er dogs  laid  hold,  and  aided  in  dragging 
the  seal  out  of  his  hole,  when  SmiU 
took  it  in  charge.  The  prize  was  se- 
cured  wholly  by  the  dogs." 

Bogs  seem  to  hunt  the  seal  only 
upon  their  master's  account ;  but  the 
fox  and  the  bear  capture  him  for  them- 
selves. How  the  fox  contrives  to  gtt 
into  a  seal  igloo  we  are  not  told;  bat 
as  they  manage  to  break  open  the  best 
packed  provision-cases,  we  may  assume 
that  they  know  how  to  commit  bur 
glary  upon  the  igloo  of  a  poor  seal.  If 
the  Innuita  are  to  be  believed,  the  way 
the  bear  goes  to  work  is  this:  When 
he  has  scented  out  the  precise  powticui 
of  an  igloo  he  goes  back  a  little  dis- 
tance, BO  as  to  get  a  good  run;  and 
then,  giving  a  high  leap,  comes  down 
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k  all  bis  weight  upon  the  roof  of  the  dome,  crushes  it  in,  and  with  hta  paw 
es  the  yoang  seal,  who  was  quietly  asleep  npon  the  ice-shelf.  The  cunning 
r  ia  not  always  satisfied  with  the  little  infant  seal,  bnt  uses  it  as  a  bait  to 
gh  its  mother.  Having  caught  th'e  young  one,  and  holding  it  fast  by  the 
1  flippers,  the  bear  scrapes  away  all  the  snow,  and  lets  the  young  seal  paddle 
nt  in  the  water;  its  cries  draw  the  mother  to  the  bole,  and  within  reach 
he  bear's  paw,  when  one  grab  is  given,  and  the  anxious  mother  is  secured, 
all  events  the  rnnuits  practise  this  sort  of  strategy  with  the  seal,  and  they 
lare  that  they  have  learned  it  from  the  bear, 
rhe  bear  is  to  the  Innuits  the  embodiment  of  all  wisdom.    They  tell  sto- 

of  his  Bi^city  which  are  hard  to  believe.  Thus  they  say  that  when  he 
1  a  walrus  basking  upon  the  ice  at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliff,  he  mounts  to  the 
imit  of  the  cllfF,  and  picking  up  a  big  stone  flings  it  down  with  perfect  lum 
>n  the  bead  of  the  walrus  and  crushes  its  thick  sbnll.  If  it  should  happen 
t  the  walrus  is  only  stunned,  the  bear  crawls  down  the  cliff,  picks  up  a  stone, 

with  it  hammers  away  at  the  head  of  the  walrus  until  the  skull  is  broken. 
s  story  of  the  Innuits  needs  confirmation,  though  Hall  seems  to  credit  it. 
The  dog  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Innuits.    As  they  have  never 
lesticated  the  reindeer,  without  the  dog  they  could  not  travel  from  place  to 
te,  which  they  are  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  seal 

walrus,  upon  which  they  mainly  subsist  Without  him  they  could  never 
.  out  the  holes  in  the  ice  through  which  the  seal  comes  up  to  breathe  in  the 
ter.    Their  do<^  seem  to  be  much  more  intelligent  and  docile  than  those  of 

other  of  the  Polar  tribes.     When  one  is  found  to  be  more  than  nsnally  in- 
igent  he  is  carefully  trained  as  a  seal-dog.     When  the  dog  scents  a  seal- 
s,  which  he  docs  though  it  is  covered  deep  under  the  snow,  he  unerringly 
JW»  the  scent  to  the  very  spot. 
rhe  Innuit  proceeds  to  "  prospect "  by  driving  the  slender  spear  through 

snow  until  he  finds  the  small  opening  in  the  ice  which  leads  to  the  mm 
J.  He  then  withdraws  the  spear,  taking  the  utmost  care  not  to  disturb  the 
w,  and  seats  himself  close  by  to  await  the  coming  of  the  seal.  He  watobea 
hours,  and  sometimes  for  days,  before  he  bears  the  welcome  "  blow."    At 
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the  second  or  third  pufF,  he  knows  ttiat  the  nose  of  the  seal  is  at  the  bottom  o 
the  breathing-hole,  perhaps  two  yards  helots  the  spot  where  he  is  BtandiBj 
The  spear  must  be  thrust  with  perfect  accuracy ;  for  an  error  of  s  quarter  of  ■ 
inch  on  either  side  would  miss  the  hole,  and  the  spear-point  vould  strike  H 
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uUd  ice,  and  the  seal  would  be  away  in  an  instant.  If  the  blow  is  well-aimed 
and  at  the  right  instant,  it  pierces  the  head  of  tiie  nnseen  seal,  who  infitantly 
dives,  and  runs  out  the  eight  or  ten  fathoms  of  line  which,  fastened  to  the  har- 
poon, is  tied  around  the  waist  of  the  Innait  The  snow  is  then  dug  away,  the 
breathing-hole  enlarged,  bo  as  to  permit  the  seal  to  be  drawn  through. 


The  (logs  also  tate  special  delight  in  hunting  the  bear.  When  a  team  scent 
a  bear  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  them.  Once  when  Hall  was  on  a  journey  a 
War  with  her  cub  was  seen  on  the  ice  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  When 
vithiii  two  hundred  yards,  tlie  leailing  dog  was  cut  loose,  and  he  made  straight 
for  the  bear;  one  by  one  tlio  others  were  set  free  from  the  sledge,  and  all  were 
in  hot  pursuit.  One  <log  set  upon  the  cub,  and  finally  separated  it  from  its 
mother ;  another  caught  the  dam ;  and  both  rolled  down  a  precipice,  up  which 
the  bear  scrambled  again  and  escaped,  for  it  was  so  steep  that  the  dogs  could 
not  follow.  All  the  dogs,  eleven  in  numlier,  now  set  upon  the  cub.  Hall  com- 
ing up,  the  young  brute  made  at  him ;  he  ran  it  through  with  his  spear.  He 
expected  that  the  Innuits  would  applaud  his  courage  and  dexterity ;  but  they 
shook  their  heads  and  said  nothing  at  the  time.  They  soon  showed  the  ntmost 
determination  to  leave  the  neighborhood,  and  explained  by  saying  that  the  old 
bear  would  come  back  at  night,  smell  the  blood  of  the  cub,  and  become  en- 
raged, and  kill  them  all.  The  Innuits  avoid  killing  a  young  bear  until  they 
have  dispatched  the  old  one,  for  they  say  that  knowing  the  death  of  her  young 
makes  her  a  hundred  times  more  terrible.    Although  the  liver  of  the  seal  is 
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held  to  bo  a  great  delicacy,  the  Innnits  never  eat  that  or  the  head  o{  the  bear; 
nor,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  will  th^  suffer  their  dogs  to  do  so. 

The  Iiinuit  d<^  also  sometinies  hant  the  reindeer.  Hall'a  doga  one  diT 
gavo  chaao  to  a  doer,  and  one  of  them,  Barbekark,  spning  at  its  throat,  and  bit 
through  skin,  windpipe,  jugular,  and  tongue,  taking  out  the  piece  aa  clearlr  u 
though  it  had  bt-tio  cut  with  a  knife.  Barbekark  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Hall,  aud  died  there.  His  stuffed  skiu  ehowed  him  to  be  a  noble 
beast  of  unusual  size. 

The  walrus  enters  largely  into  the  supplies  of  the  Innuits.  They  manifeA 
much  courage  and  skill  iu  harpooning  these  ungainly  beasts.  The  hunter  goH 
out  armed  with  a  lance  .tnd  a  peculiar  harpoon  made  for  that  purpose.  A  long 
hide-rope  is  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  harpoon,  and  coil- 
ed around  tlte  neck  of  the 
hunter,  who  crawls  along  un- 
til he  comes  within  striking 
distance  of  the  walma,  who 
lies  basking  upon  the  ice.  The 
walrus  dives  at  once ;  the  hun- 
ter slips  the  coil  of£  from  his 
neck,  and  fastens  the  end  of  it 
to  a  spear  driven  into  the  ice ; 
thus  tethering  the  animal.  As 
soon  B0  the  walrus  comes  up 
he  is  dispatched  with  a  long 
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ce.    Shonld  the  lonait  fail  to  sUp  ofE  the  coil  in  time,  he  would  infallibly  be 
iwn  into  the  water,  and  almost  certainly  lose  his  life ;  bnt  aa  Hall  reoordt  no 
tance  of  snch  a  cataatrophe,  we  infer  that  these  mrely  happen. 
Tb6  Iimiiits  show  remarkable  ingennity  in  svuling  thenuelrei  of  mrj  fft- 
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cilit)'  &Sardcd  by  their  inhospitable  conntiy.  Of  their  iglooe  or  Bnow-hoiues 
ve  have  already  Bpoken.  la  half  an  hour  a  couple  of  men  will  build  out  of 
these,  which  answers  very  well  for  a  temporary  shelter.  Wheu  one  is  to  be 
built  for  a  longor  resi<]etic<>,  more  care  ia  taken  in  the  ooDBtractlon.  A  site  ii 
chosen  where  the  snow  is  hard — if  possible,  over  a  nmnii^  stream,  so  thatthQ 
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can  obtuQ  water  witboat  the  la- 
bor of  meltiDg  the  ice.  A  circU 
is  marked  oat  for  the  gronod 
plan.  Blocka  of  snow  are  out 
with  a  large  knife  or  eaw.  Theie 
blocks  are  three  feet  long,  eight- 
een inches  wide,  and  six  inches 
thick,  shaped  rounding,  so  that 
each  Itluck  forma  the  segment  of 
I  a  circle  of  the  proposed  diametel 
of  the  igloo.  The  blocks  are  slight- 
ly tapered  o£E  on  the  inner  side, 
and  are  laid  spirally,  one  man 
building  from  within,  while  the 
other  brings  the  blocks  from  without  The  courses  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
as  the  dome  rises,  until  there  is  only  a  narrow  open  circle,  into  which  a  block 
of  snow  is  dropped  by  way  of  keystone,  binding  the  whole  dome  firmly  together. 
The  man  within  now  carefully  examines  every  part,  and  if  there  arc  any  open- 
ings left  they  are  stopped  up  with  snow.  A  hole  for  a  door  is  then  cut ;  and 
through  this  are  passed  the  snow-blocks  to  bnild  the  divan,  which  forma  the 
seats  aad  bed.  A  tnnnel-like  passage  is  then  dug  and  covered  over.  This  is  so 
low  and  narrow  that  one  must  crawl  on  all  fours  to  pass  through  it.  The  outer 
door  of  the  passage  consists  of  a  block  of  ice  or  hard  snow  fitting  closely  to 
the  opening  and  taming  upon  a  sort  of  pivot.  The  usual  diameter  of  a  family 
igloo  is  twelve  or  sixteen  feet,  and  its  height  about  eight.  It  will  accommodate 
ten  or  a  dozen  people. 

When  newly  built,  an  igloo  is  one  ot  the  most  beautiful  structures  conceiv- 
able. The  blocks  are  more  transparent  than  the  clearest  alabaster  and  whiter 
than  the  purest  marble,  but  they  soon  become  defaced  .by  the  smoke  and  the 
filth  of  all  kinds  which  rapidly  accumulates.  Apart  from  the  divan,  almost  the 
only  article  of  furniture  is  the  stone  lamp,  which  serves  the  purpose  both  of 
lamp  and  fum.ice.  It  remin<ls  one  of  an  implement  common  among  civilized 
people,  and  known  as  an  "  Etna." 

The  Innuits  show  great  deicterity  in  the  construction  of  their  implements 
and  in  the  fabrication  of  their  clothing.  Their  canoes  have  been  the  admira- 
tion of  every  voyager  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  they  are  wonderfully  dexterous 
in  the  management  of  them.  Their  sledges  have  the  runners  made  of  bits  of 
bone  ingeniously  tied  together  with  the  sinews  of  the  deer.  When  they  wish 
them  to  run  very  smoothly  they  shoe  them  with 
ice,  by  simply  squirting  from  their  months  a 
thin  stream  of  water  upon  the  runner,  where  it 
congeals  in  an  instant.  The  "oodloo," or  woman's 
knife,  is  shaped  like  onr  common  meat-chopper. 
It  is  made  of  bone,  merely  edged  with  iron ;  hut 
in  the  bands  of  tm  Innuit  woman  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  knife,  hatchet,  scraper,  and  shears  of 
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her  civilized  sisters.  The  different  kinds  of  Bpears  and  harpoons  used  in  captn> 
ing  the  seal,  walrus,  and  whale  are  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose.  W« 
doubt  whether  we  could  improve  upon  the  design,  and,  with  all  our  facilitiei  in 
the  way  of  material,  very  much  in  the  way  of  execution.  The  Innoits  hare 
alearly  given  their  whole  minds  to  the  fabrication  of  these  weapons.  They  have 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  are  quite  clever  in  it»  employment ;  but  for  them  it  is 
of  little  use  except  in  the  shooting  of  birds,  for  a  seal  or  walrus  would  not  even 
feel  an  arrow  shot  from  the  strongest  bow. 

Although  the  Innuits  have  never  domesticated  the  reindeer,  it  yet  playa  a 
great  part  in  their  economy.  Their  clothing  and  bedding  is  composed  almost 
wholly  of  deer-skin,  which  is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat  Imoiro. 
Eren  when  the  thermometer  marka  TO  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  they 
oeyer  use  but  one  for  bedding ;  and  Mr.  Hall  eaya  that  he  haa  alept  under  a 
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dozen  of  the  best  woollen  blankets  and  been  almost  frozen,  while  a  single  slender 
skin  kept  him  abundantly  warm.  Daring  the  summer  the  deer  furnishes  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  grass  and  mosses  upon  which  the 
deer  live  are  very  abundant  Nowhere,  except  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  had 
Hall  ever  seen  such  luxuriant  pasturage,  and  the  deer  in  August  were  so  plenti- 
ful that  they  were  killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  tallow,  which  is 
a  great  luxury,  fully  equal,  in  Hall's  opinion,  to  the  finest  butter.  If  the  Innuits 
would  only  store  up  their  provisions  in  the  season  of  plenty,  they  need  never 
sufEer  from  famine ;  but  they  never  do  this,  and  the  consequence  is  that  from 
November  till  May  they  are  almost  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  while 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  revel  in  plenty. 

As  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Hall's  account  of  a  seal-feast,  we  give  his  description  of 
a  reindeer-feast  The  date  is  December,  the  season  of  scarcity.  ^^  Four  months 
before,  they  had  more  deer-meat  than  they  could  eat — and  the  quantity  that  an 
Innuit  and  his  dog  can  consume  is  something  almost  incredible.  But  one  day  a 
man  came  in  from  a  hunting  excursion  bearing  with  him  a  portion  of  the  car- 
casses of  two  deer,  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock.  A  general  invitation  for  a  feast 
was  of  course  given  out ;  and  the  entire  population,  about  thirty  in  all,  rushed 
in.  Sampson,  the  giver  of  the  feast,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  He  first 
made  the  ladies  on  the  bed  give  away,  so  as  to  clear  a  space  whereon  he  might 
do  the  carving.  Then  he  placed  a  huge  seal-^kin  on  this  spot,  by  way  of  table- 
cloth, upon  which  the  frozen  carcass  was  laid.  This  he  began  to  carve  with  a 
hatchet  Slabs  of  its  side  were  chopped  and  peeled  o£E ;  chips  of  ice  flew  here 
and  there  into  the  faces  of  the  guests  at  each  stroke  of  the  axe.  As  fast  as  the 
fragments  of  venison  rolled  o£E,  other  men  took  the  pieces,  and  by  means  of  a 
saw  and  seal-knives  reduced  them  to  a  size  adapted  for  handling.  Then  Samp- 
son distributed  these  bits,  one  to  each,  till  every  mill  had  its  grist  to  grind. 
Thus  for  half  an  hour  Sampson  carved ;  then  his  hatchet-handle  broke  off  close 
up  to  the  head.  Another  axe  was  sent  for,  and  meanwhile,  with  the  half  of  a 
saw,  the  two  saddles  were  divided  into  the  proper  number  of  piec-es,  ready  for 
distribution.  The  carcass  was  then  once  more  attacked,  and  the  shell  was 
broken,  split,  and  sawed  to  pieces.  In  it  was  the  *  kernel,'  to  which  all  looked 
with  anxious  eyes ;  this  was  at  last  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
pieces  of  saddle,  and  then  one  of  each  was  given  to  every  guest.  I  received 
my  share  with  gratitude,  and,  with  a  piece  in  each  hand,  began  eating.  I  bit 
off  a  mouthful  of  the  saddle-piece ;  it  was  good.  I  took  a  morsel  of  the  other ; 
it  was  delightful :  its  flavor  was  a  kind  of  sorrel  acid ;  it  had  an  ambrosial  taste ; 
it  fairly  melted  in  my  mouth.  When  nearly  through,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
crowd  my  way  to  a  light  to  see  what  this  delicious  frozen  food  was,  for  where  I 
sat  I  was  shaded  by  large  forms  between  me  and  the  firelight  I  looked  at  it, 
rolled  it  over,  and  looked  again.  Behold,  it  was  the  contents  of  a  reindeer's 
paunch !     On  this  discovery  I  stopped  feasting  for  that  night" 

Mr.  Hall  passes  judgment  upon  various  other  articles  of  Innuit  food.  Seal'tf 
blood,  smoking  hot,  is  excellent.  The  skin  of  the  whale,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  looking  like  India-rubber,  even  when  raw,  is  good  eating ;  but  when 
boiled  and  soused  in  vinegar,  is  most  excellent    The  ^  gum ''  of  the  whale,  that 
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is,  the  substance  in  which  whalebone  is  set,  is  a  special  Inniiit  delicacy ;  it  looks 
like  cocoa-nut  meat,  and  tastes  like  unripe  chestnuts.  Hall  coold  not  fully  ap- 
preciate this ;  but  he  adds  savingly,  '^  If  the  struggle  was  for  life,  and  its  pres- 
ervation depended  upon  the  act,  I  would  undoubtedly  eat  whalers  gum  until  I 
got  something  better  to  my  liking."  Once  a  substance  which  looked  like  a 
choice  bit  from  a  turkey^s  breast  was  handed  to  him.  He  thought  he  had 
stumbled  upon  a  delicacy,  but  after  vainly  trying  to  masticate  it  for  half  an 
hour,  he  found  it  as  solid  as  when  he  began.  This  substance  was  the  ligament 
lying  between  the  vertebrte  of  the  whale.  He  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  way 
of  disposing  of  it.  The  Innuit  mode  is  to  take  a  huge  piece  into  the  mouth, 
lubricate  it  thoroughly,  and  then  bolt  it  whole,  as  the  boa>constrictor  swallows 
a  deer.  Hall  thinks  well  of  the  Innuit  practice  of  eating  their  meat  raw,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view ;  but  he  never  quite  liked  it.  He  never  fuUj  came  up  to 
the  opinion  of  Mansfield  Parkyns,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  who  assures  as  that 
no  man  knows  what  a  good  beef-steak  is  until  he  has  eaten  it  raw,  before  it  has 
had  time  to  get  cold. 

The  costume  of  the  Innuits  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  win- 
ter dress,  commencing  with  the  feet,  is  thus  composed  :  Long  stockings  of  rein- 
deer skin,  with  the  hairy  side  next  to  the  person ;  socks  of  eider-duck  skin,  with 
the  feathers  on  both  sides,  and  of  seal-skin  with  the  hair  outside ;  boots,  the 
legs  of  reindeer  skin  with  the  hair  outside,  the  soles  of  seal-skin.  The  jacket 
is  of  reindeer  skin,  fitting  rather  loosely ;  those  of  the  women  have  long  tails 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  The  ornamentation  of  the  female  dress  de- 
pends on  the  means  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  One  "very  pretty  style,'  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hall,  had  a  fringe  of  colored  beads  across  the  neck,  bowls  of 
Britannic-metal  tea-spoons  down  the  front  flap,  and  a  double  row  of  copper 
cents,  surmounted  by  a  small  bell,  down  the  tail,  which  was  bordered  by  a 
beading  of  leaden  shot.  The  jacket  has  no  opening  before  or  behind,  but  is 
slipped  on  over  the  head.  The  women's  jacket  has  a  hood  which  serves  a 
variety  of  purposes,  among  others,  that  of  carrying  the  children.  The  breeches 
reach  below  the  knee,  and  are  fastened  by  a  string  drawn  about  the  waist 
Finger-rings  and  a  head-band  of  bright  brass,  complete  the  fashionable  cos- 
tume. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Innuits  are  very  vague.  They  believe  that  there 
is  one  Supreme  Bcincf  who  created  the  earth,  sea,  and  stars ;  and  also  a  second- 
ary divinity,  his  daughter,  who  created  all  things  having  life,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable.  She  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Innuits.  They  believe  in  a  heav- 
en and  a  hell,  but  have  no  very  well  defined  ideas  about  them.  According  to 
Tookoolito,  heaven  was  upward  ;  it  is  light  there  all  the  time,  and  there  are  no 
ice  or  storms.  Hell  is  downward  ;  no  sun  there,  but  storms  and  snows  all  the 
while ;  it  is  cold,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ice  there.  Any  one  who  has  been 
killed  by  accident  goes  straight  to  heaven.  They  have  a  kind  of  priests,  or 
rather  conjurers,  called  Angekos,  whose  business  is  to  charm  away  sickness, 
and  secure  good  hunting-seasons,  with  an  abundance  of  seals,  walrus,  and  deer, 
and  an  early  disappearance  of  the  ice.  When  his  services  are  called  for,  he  is 
always,  like  a  wise  man,  careful  to  get  his  pay  in  advance,  and  it  is  generally 
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understood  that  the  Buccess  of  hU  iDcantattons  depends  greatly  upon  th« 
amount  of  Ills  fee. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Innuits  must  be  regarded  as  an  amiable  and  kindly 
people.  Tliey  are  exceedingly  tender  parents,  and  not  un  affection  ate  husbands 
and  wives.  The  main  exception  to  their  general  kindness  is  their  treatment  of 
tho  aged  and  infirm.  When  one,  esjiecially  a  woman,  is  hopelesHly  sick  or  in- 
firm, she  is  not  untrcquently  abandoned.  Air.  HaU  relates  several  incidents  of 
tliis  kind  which  came  within  his  own  knowledge.  In  one  caxe  the  husband, 
when  he  found  that  his  wife  was  hopelessly  sick  of  conniiinption,  abandoned 
her,  and  took  another  white  the  poor  creature  was  still  alive.  The  deeert«d 
woman  lingered  several  weeks,  supplied  with  food  by  the  neighbors.  In  anolJi- 
er  case  a  sick  woman,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was  left  behind  in  an  igloo,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  provisions.  Hall,  learning  of  this,  made  an  attempt  to  go 
to  her  rescue.  But  in  tho  mean  time  a  heavy  snow-storm  bad  come  on,  and 
the  igloo  was  entirely  buried,  so  that  no  traces  of  it  oould  be  found.  A  few 
days  after.  Hall,  accompanied  by  Ebierbing,  made  another  attempt  Tho  spot 
was  finally  found,  though  the  anow  lay  level  above  the  ice-hot,  the  position  of 
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which  conld'be  ascertaioed  only  h;  exploring  with  tbtai  spean.  Thej  bnb 
through  the  roof,  and,  looking  down,  saw  the  woman  frozen  as  aolid  m  ■  m■^ 
ble  itatne.  She  had  been  dead  for  days,  and  the  indications  shoved  thit  lb 
had  perished  from  cold  very  aoon  after  being  abandoned.  There  won  npp&M 
of  whal4»-skin  for  food,  and  blabber  to  keep  up  the  fire,  bat  she  wu  too  fanHn 
to  rise  from  the  bed  and  replenish  the  lamp. 

Tlie  Innuite  of  the  present  day  are  a  purely  nomadlo  race,  Touning  from 
place  to  place,  following  the  seal,  walrus,  and  deer.  But  their  wandsriags  a^ 
pear  to  be  confined  to  the  region  of  the  coast,  never  extending  £ar  into  dw  ia> 
terior.  Tlieir  dwellings  are  therefore  constructed  for  mere  teroporuy  oooapfr 
tion,  being  auow-hats  (ifflooa)  for  winter,  and  tents  (fupiei)  for  aomnier.    Btd 
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there  are  indicntionn  in  the  form  of  trenches  and  Gxcarations  which  show  that 
they  formerly  led  a  more  settled  life,  and  conKtructcd  more  permanent  habita- 
tions. Their  number!)  have  been  gradually  dimiuishing  ever  since  they  have 
come  into  coiit.ict  with  the  whites.  How  this  comcH  to  pass  ts  a  mystery. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  climate  has  become  more  rigorous,  or  that 
the  animals  which  constitute  their  food  have  grown  scarcer  or  less  easy  of  cap- 
ture. The  Indians  of  America  have  been  destroyed  by  the  occupation  of  their 
hunting-grounds,  by  whisky,  and  the  small-pox,  introduced  by  the  whites.  The 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  eaten  up  by  nameless  diseases,  con- 
tracted from  their  licentious  white  visitors.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  either 
drunkenness  or  licentiousness  among  the  Innuits,    Consumption  is  tlie  great 
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deBtroyer  among  them ;  but  we  cnn  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  more 
prevalent  now  than  it  was  generations  ago. 

It  seems  that  in  former  times  there  were  chiefs  among  the  Innuita,  bnt  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  trace  of  any  thing  like  government  among  them. 
In  each  commnnity  there  is  usually  some  one  who,  from  age,  personal  proweu 
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was  found  that  the  pack  had  broken  np.  The  way  home  was  apparently  opoi; 
and  all  hands  were  sommoned  on  board.  The  vessel  spread  her  oanras  sal 
sailed  off,  the  Innnits  sorroanding  her  in  their  oanoes,  and  shouting  fsrswdL 

Tookoolito  and  Ebierbing  resolved  to  acoompany  EUl  to  the  States,  takfaf 
with  them  Takeliketa  {**  Butterfly  *"),  their  in&nt,  a  year  oUL  The  ohild  died  t 
few  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  States,  and  lies  baried  in  the  gravejrard  st 
Ghroton,  Conneoticat  ^  I  never  saw,**  says  Hall,  ^  a  more  animated,  sweetptem* 
pered,  and  engaging  child.**  For  days  the  mother  was  delirioos;  then  she 
longed  to  die,  that  she  might  be  with  her  lost  Butterfly.  Upon  hia  grave  were 
laid,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  people,  all  his  diOdish  playthings.  Thqr 
were  sacred  to  the  dead.  The  mother  went  to  the  grave  one  day,  and  foimd 
that  one  article,  a  gayly-painted  Gttle  tin  pail,  had  been  taken  away.  She  was 
inconsolable.  **  Poor  little  Butterfly,"  she  said,  ^  how  he  will  miss  his  beanti* 
ful  pail  r 

The  homeward  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous.  On  the  13th  of  Septem* 
ber  the  ^'George  Henry**  dropped  anchor  at  New  London,  whence  she  had 
sailed  two  years  and  three  and  a  half  months  before. 

The  net  results  of  Hall's  expedition  were  these :  Many  new  discoveries  were 
made  in  Arctic  geography;  much  information  was  gathered  in  relation  to  the 
inhabitants ;  and  experience  acquired  of  immense  value  to  all  future  Arctic  ex- 
plorers. Mr.  Hall  also  made  a  very  interesting  discovery  in  regard  to  the  fats 
of  the  expedition  of  Martin  Frobisher,  undertaken  almost  three  centuries  sga 
He  found  a  tradition  among  the  natives  that  many  years  ago  white  men  in  ships 
had  visited  a  place  still  called  ^^  White  Man's  Island."  Hall  compared  these  tra* 
ditioDs  with  the  accounts  extant  in  books  respecting  this  voyage,  and  was  struck 
with  their  remarkable  coincidence.  He  visited  the  place  designated  as  the 
white  man's  encampment,  and  found  many  things  which  had  evidently  been  left 
by  Europeans.  Among  these  was  a  heap  of  coal  amounting  to  several  tons,  a 
large  fragment  of  iron,  and  some  bricks.  Every  thing  was  covered  over  with 
moss  whose  thick  growth  showed  that  they  must  have  remained  there  undis- 
turbed for  ages. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  possibility  of  revealing  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  fate  of  Franklin  is  evident  If  the  Innuits  have  preserved  tolerably  accu- 
rate traditions  of  what  took  place  three  centuries  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  they  still  have  information  of  what  took  place  within  a  single  generation. 
It  is  now  past  hoping  that  any  members  of  Franklin's  expedition  are  yet  living; 
but  there  must  be  Innuits  who  can  tell  how  and  where  they  died. 

To  further  this  investigation  Hall  resolved  upon  a  second  expedition.  He 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  preparing  his  book  for  publication,  and  in  making  prep- 
arations for  this  enterprise.  Abundant  facilities  were  now  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal; and  on  the  80th  of  July,  1864,  he  again  set  saiL  In  the  preface  to  his 
book,  written  on  board  the  vessel,  he  says : 

^  1  am  persuaded  that  among  the  Innnits  may  be  sought,  by  one  competent, 
with  every  chance  of  complete  success,  the  sad  history  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
men.  To  make  myself  competent  for  this  more  interesting  and  important  re- 
search, I  patiently  acquired  the  language  and  familiarised  myself  with  the  habits 
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of  the  Esquimanz.  I  now  retam  to  their  country  able  to  speak  with  them,  to 
live  among  them,  to  support  my  life  in  the  same  manner  that  they  do  theirs ; 
to  migrate  with  them  from  place  to  place,  and  to  traverse  and  patiently  explore 
all  the  region  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  Franklin's  crew  travelled  and 
perished.  I  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  two  intelligent  Esquimaux,  Ebierbing 
and  Tookoolito,  who,  having  accompanied  me  on  my  return  from  my  first 
expedition,  and  after  remaining  with  me  for  two  years,  now  go  back  with  me 
on  this  second  voyage.  I  enter  upon  this  undertaking  with  the  liveliest  hope 
of  success.  I  shall  not,  like  previous  explorers,  set  my  foot  on  shore  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  or,  like  others,  journey  among  men  whose  language  to  me  is 
unintelligible.  I  shall  live  for  two  or  three  years  among  the  Esquimaux,  and 
gain  their  confidence ;  and  I  have  the  advantage  of  understanding  their  lan- 
guage, and  of  making  all  my  wishes  known  to  them.** 

This  second  expedition  of  Hall,  instead  of  the  two  or  three  years  which  he 
had  anticipated,  occupied  more  than  five  years,  during  a  great  part  of  which 
he  was  shut  out  from  all  communication  with  the  world.  Up  to  1867,  he 
wrote  as  opportunity  afforded  to  his  fast  friend  and  warm  supporter,  Henry 
Grrinnell;  but  his  letters  gave  only  faint  indication?  of  what  he  hoped  to 
accomplish.  He  had  expected  to  return  in  1868,  but  in  that  year  no  whaling 
vessels  came  back  from  the  Arctic  seas,  and  he  was  doomed  to  another  year 
in  that  region.  Late  in  1869  he  returned,  and  was  received  ^dth  plaudits  not 
less  warm  than  those  which  had  welcomed  Kane,  fifteen  years  before.  Con- 
gress in  a  few  months  passed  a  bill  making  adequate  appropriations  for  a 
national  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Hall.  On  the  day  following  Christmas,  1870, 1  met  Hall  in  New  York.  He 
was  little  changed  in  appearance  from  the  aspect  which  he  had  borne  five  years 
before,  as  shown  upon  page  434  of  this  volume.  He  was  busily  engaged  in 
preparations  for  his  new  voyage,  and  was  in  high  spirits.  "  I  have  demonstra- 
ted in  my  own  person,"  he  said,  "  that  white  men  can  live,  with  no  extraor- 
dinary sufferings,  for  years  in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  regions.  I  have  lived 
there  for  years,  and  can  teach  my  associates  how  to  do  so.  Upon  this  new 
expedition  I  shall  be  amply  provided  with  all  means  for  a  thorough  explora- 
tion. I  shall  have  with  me  a  scientific  observer,  a  naturalist  fully  qualified 
to  report  upon  every  thing  in  his  department,  and  an  artist  and  photographer, 
who  will  be  able  to  depict  every  thing  relating  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Thus 
abundantly  supplied,  and  aided  by  my  own  experience  of  more  than  ten  years, 
I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  something  worthy  of  the  means 
placed  at  ray  disposal." 

About  thii  time  when  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Hall  will 

have  set  out  on  his  third  expedition.    We  bid  him,  by  anticipation,  ^  HaiL 

and  farewell." 
Livingstone  says  that  he  found  it  easier  to  perform  his  Afjican  journeys 

than  write  the  account  of  them.  Something  like  this  may  be  the  case  with 
Hall ;  at  all  events,  so  fully  has  he  been  occupied  in  fitting  out  his  third  expe- 
dition that  he  has  not  found  time  to  prepare  the  narrative  of  the  one  which 
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be  has  joat  completed.  Bot  his  jonmBla  and  dnwings  are  proMrred,  snd 
will  ludoabtedly  tee  the  light.  Of  their  v&liie,  u  they  stand,  I  hare  meani 
of  knoving  something;  and  trust  that  he  may  retnni  safely,  and  be  able  to  re- 
vise them  for  psblication.  In  a  few  weeks  he  will  have  set  oat  on  his  third 
voyage.  From  the  capacity  which  he  has  manifested  in  two  expeditions,  occu- 
pying together  more  than  ten  yeais,  and  from  the  abondant  resources  now  at 
Ms  disposal,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
remaning  problems  relating  to  the  Arctic  re^ons.  If  there  be,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose,  an  open  sea  snrroanding  the  North  Pole ;  and  if  that 
sea  is  accessible  to  man,  by  land  or  by  water,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Hall, 
oerteinly  the  first  of  white  men,  sod  most  likely  first  of  all  men,  will  make 
bis  way  to  it 

Uotil  such  time  as  he  shall  have  retomed  from  his  present  voyage,  we  hid 
him  hul  and  farewell.  And  also,  copying  his  own  last  drawing  made  during 
Ms  first  expedition,  we  bid  fiirewell  to  the  Innnits — that  interesting  people 
whom  he  is  the  first  fairly  to  introduco  to  the  world ;  since  he  was  the  first 
wMte  man  who  ever  lived  with  them,  fering  summer  and  winter  aa  they  &red, 
and  experiencing  with  tJiem  the  pleasures  and  the  sorrows  of  their  byperiio- 
rean  life. 


[ftaicly  twoye»n«ner  the  foregoing  wmw 
>laral1iireothl9exp«dltlon.    In  an  ndamonnl  cbipler  itUi 
ninl,  » tu  M  li  now  kaam,  ol  this  expedlUon.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OCEAN  AND  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  TROPICAL  WORLD. 
Cbancterictlct  of  the  Polar  and  Tropical  World*— Oeographicsl  and  Gimatic  Unlti  of  the 
Zonei — Diitribation  of  Land  and  Water — Climalie  Importance  of  the  Ocean — Current*  of 
tlM  Ocean — The  Gulf  Stream— Influence  of  the  Qulf  Stream  upon  the  Climale  of  Europe— 
Tha  Sarga«*o  Sek— Colunbu*  and  the  Oulf  Stream— The  Pacific  and  Indian  Current* — 
Heat  and  Force— HelatiTe  Positions  of  Hot  and  Cold  Curren U— Currents  of  the  Air— The 
Tnde  Wiods— Atmospheric  Current!  and  Climate— The  Calm  Belt  near  the  Equator— 
Ralnfitll  of  DiOerent  Region*- Rainy  and  Drj  Seaions  within  the  Tropics— The  Monsoona 
—Winds  as  ReguUtort  of  Rains— Annual  Rainfiill— Whirlwind*— Their  Rotary  Motion- 
Tropical  Itland« — Volcanic  Islands — Coralline  Islands- Atolls  aad  Reefi — Influence  of  the 
Ocean  upon  life  in  the  Tropjcttt  Islands. 

FROM  a  wide  enrvej  of  the  Polar  Worli],  we  now  turn  to  the  tropical  regions, 
wbere  nature  assames  aspects  of  an  entirely  different  character.  In  the  Polar 
World  there  is  a  constaot  struggle  between  all  sorts  of  life  and  cold.  Ah  we  approach 
the  poles,  oold  gains  more  and  more  the  mastery;  life  nearly  ceases  upoo  the  land, 
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and  Norih  Temperate  Zones  are  not  Tery  QneqaaUy  divided  between  land  and  water. 
The  ocean  oovera  fbor-fiftha  of  the  Tropicud  Zone,  and  rolla  in  an  almost  unbroken  maai 
over  the  southern  temperate  and  Antarotio  regions.  This  great  preponderance  of 
water  over  land  between  the  tropics  is  one  of  the  most  important  fiiots  in  physical 
geography.  Were  the  proportions  reversed,  sterility  would  be  the  rule  all  over  the 
l^be,  for  without  water  there  can  be  no  vegetable  or  animal  life.  All  the  water  that 
wells  up  in  fountams,  or  flows  in  brooks  and  rivers,  comes  from  the  ocean,  whence  it 
ia  raised  by  evaporation  and  borne  along  the  viewless  channels  of  the  air  to  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  from  the  spot 
where  it  commenced  its  aerial  journey.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  200,000  cubic 
miles  of  water  are  annually  raised  from  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Three- 
quarters  of  this  is  raised  within  the  tropics,  and  a  great  part  fiills  beyond  them.  If 
Ae  extent  of  the  tropical  ocean  were  diminished  by  half,  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the 
Temperate  Zone  which  would  not  be  parched  by  perpetual  drought,  and  hardly  a  river 
whose  bed  would  not  become  a  dry  ravine.  The  hidden  springs  of  the  Amazon, 
IGssissippi,  and  the  Danube  lie  in  the  Pacific.  The  water  which  fills  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America,  and  thundering  down  the  cataract  of  Niagara  finds  its  way 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  into  the  ocean  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  polar 
world,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  perhaps,  laved  the  coral  reefs  of  the  tropical  seas. 

Moreover,  if  any  considerable  part  of  the  tropical  ocean  were  converted  into  land, 
the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone  would  become  so  greatly  enhanced  that  no  animal  life,  such 
as  now  exists,  could  endure  it ;  and  as  the  vegetation  of  a  climate  is  adapted  to  the 
prevailing  temperature,  the  trees  and  plants  which  now  flourish  would  become  extinct 
Water  in  being  converted  into  a  gaseous  form  by  the  process  of  evaporation  absorbs 
beat  from  surrounding  objects,  or,  as  we  say,  produces  cold.  Thus  the  burning  rays 
of  a  vertical  sun  pouring  down  upon  the  ocean  in  a  measure  quench  themselves.  The 
same  rays  which  filling  upon  the  ocean  never  raise  the  water  beyond  a  grateful 
temperature,  falling  upon  the  land  produce  an  intolerable  heat.  To  step  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  from  the  cool  water  upon  the  sandy  beach  is  like  treading  upon  a  plate  of 
heated  metal. 

The  conformation  of  the  land  within  the  tropics  likewise  goes  far  to  counterbalance 
or  mitigate  the  excessive  heat  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  most  casual  glance  over  a  map 
shows  that  the  land  here  is  mostly  insular,  laved  on  all  sides  by  the  surrounding 
waters,  or  stretches  in  a  narrow  length  between  two  oceans,  thus  multiplying  the 
Burfece  over  which  the  sea  is  enabled  to  exert  its  cooling  influence. 

The  great  extent  of  the  tropical  seas  is  also  the  primary  cause  of  those  mighty  ocean 
currents  which  sweep  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions.  Cool  as  is  the  water  of 
the  tropics  when  compared  with  the  land,  it  is  yet  warm  when  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  ocean.  The  water  thus  heated  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  that 
of  colder  regions,  is  lifted  up,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  runs  off  in 
both  directions  toward  the  poles.  There  having  become  cooled,  the  salt  waters  are 
heavier  than  the  comparatively  fresh  ones  of  the  polar  regions,  and,  sinking  beneath 
them,  return  in  an  under  current  to  their  starting-place. 

This  great  equatorial  current,  or  rather  series  of  currents,  ia  the  marvel  of  physical 
geography.  Let  us  follow  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  its  long  career.  Starting  on  the 
fine  of  the  equator,  it  flows  north-westward  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  enters  the 
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OuiUbeia  Set  and  the  Onlf  of  Hezioo,  from  nUoh  ft  doriM  die  ntrne  of  ftoMf 
Straftm.  It  paans  oat  ihroiigh  the  Sintti  of  Bemiid,  betwoeii  Florida  and  Cah%i 
freat  riyer  82  miles  wide,  2,200  f(Mt  deep,  flowing  at  the  nte  of  fear  ndlea  an  iMb 
ItB  Tolome  is  a  thooaand  times  greater  thui  that  of  the  AmaaoD  or  the  IGasisrifjpit  aai 
its  banks  of  oold  water  are  more  eleariy  defined  than  are  those  of  either  of  these  rim 
at  flood.  So  clear  is  the  line  of  demarkatioa  between  the  warm  water  of  the  riiw 
and  its  cool  liquid  banks,  that  a  ship  sailing  along  may  be  half  in  one  and  half  in  tki 
other;  and  a  backet  of  water  dipped  from  one  side  will  be  twenty  degreea  oooler  te 
one  from  the  other.  Skirting  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  aboat  100  milea,  fta  wiMii 
increased  and  its  yelocitj  diminished.  Striking  the  projeGting  banks  of  Newfaofr 
land,  its  coarse  is  deflected  almost  dne  east,  antil  it  arriTes  at  mid-ooeaa.  Hanil 
spreads  oat  like  a  frn,  skirting  the  riiores  of  Spain,  France  and  Great  Britam.  ft 
then  diridesy  one  branch  sweeping  aronnd  the  west  coast  of  Iceland,  the  sikr 
approaching  the  shores  of  Norway,  and  its  temporaiy  inflnenoe  is  peroeplible  in  tki 
ameliorated  climate  of  Spitsbergen. 

It  is  owing  to  this  great  ocean  riTer  that  the  temperatare  of  the  weetem  shons  rf 
Earope  is  so  mnch  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  shore  of  America  in  the  same  hti- 
todes.  Maary  estimates  that  the  amoont  of  heat  which  the  €hilf  Stream  diffuses  <ff« 
the  northern  Atlantic  in  a  winter's  day  is  safficient  to  raise  the  whole  aUuosphaw 
which  oo?ers  France  and  Qreat  Britun  from  the  freeang  pomt  to  sammer  beat.  Hi 
olives  of  Spain,  the  Tines  of  France,  the  wheat-fields  of  England,  and  the  gnsi 
expanse  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  are  the  gifts  of  the  tropical  seas,  dispensed  fhtfrnfjik  tki 
Onlf  Stream. 

Near  the  Aiores  another  branch  of  the  Oalf  Stream  enconnters  the  retain  flvt 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  bends  around,  and  skirting  the  coast  of  Africa,  retoms  te  ill 
starting-place  in  the  Oulf  of  Ouinea,  leaving  in  its  great  bend  near  the  Asorai  a 
expanse  of  almost  motionless  waters  larger  than  the  whole  of  France.     This  is  knowi 
as  the  Sargasso  Sea,  from  the  surface  being  covered  with  a  seaweed  called  the  Sat- 
gastum  naians.     So  thick  is  the  covering  of  weeds  that  at  a  little  distance  it  seeai 
solid  enough  to  walk  upon.     Another  curious  species  of  seaweed,  the  Maeroerfiif 
pyriferat  is  found  in  this  grassy  sea.     The  stem,  not  thicker  than  a  man's  finger,  ib 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  long,  branching  upward  in  filaments  like  pack-thread.     Moit 
of  these  weeds  probably  grow  on  the  spot ;  but  many  are  borne  along  by  the  OaK 
Stream,  for  everything  that  floats  from  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  tend  to  its  eastHi 
side.     The  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  strange  animals  and  unknown  trees  and  planii 
flung  ashore  at  the  Azores  suggested  to  Columbus  the  idea  that  there  was  land  lymg 
beyond  the  western  ocean ;  so  that  to  the  Oulf  Stream  we  are  indebted  for  tiie  di» 
covery  of  the  New  World.     Bottles  have  been  thrown  overboard  at  varioos  points  is 
the  Oulf  Stream,  containing  the  date  and  position  of  the  ship.     Many  of  these  han 
been  picked  up.     From  these  it  appears  that  the  stream  takes  eight  months  to  flot 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  the  broader  and  slower  oaiieat 
takes  a  year  to  travel  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Imck  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  though  the  best  known,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  waaA 
able  of  the  great  equatorial  currents,  is  by  no  means  the  largest  The  great  eorreiA 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  may  be  regarded  as  one  mighty  stream  flowing  fioai 
east  to  west    It  crosses  the  Padfic  in  a  sheet  nearly  8,500  mOee  broad,  qveadhig 
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er  almost  half  of  the  distance  from  pole  to  pole.  Another  great  onrrent  originates 
the  Indian  Ocean,  flows  into  the  China  Sea  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  thence 
o  the  North  Pacific  between  the  coast  of  Asia  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  thence 
leses  the  ocean  to  the  north-westward,  modifying  the  climate  of  Oregon  and  Alaska. 
All  the  heated  water  thus  poured  from  the  tropical  ocean,  and  all  raised  from  it  by 
aporation  and  transported  through  aerial  channels  to  feed  the  rivers  of  the  temperate 
i  polar  regions,  must  find  its  way  back  by  counter-currents.  Heat,  according  to  the 
;tam  of  modem  science,  may  be  reduced  to  force.  The  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
ored  upon  the  tropical  oceans  is  sufficient  to  raise  thousands  of  yards  into  the  air 
e  hundred  cubic  miles  of  water  every  day,  and  to  put  and  keep  in  motion  the 
gbty  currents  which  sweep  back  and  forth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The 
idy  of  the  course,  direction,  and  elevation  of  these  currents  has  as  yet  only  begun, 
e  know  that  sometimes,  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the  currents  of  warm 
d  cold  water  run  side  by  side  in  opposite  directions ;  sometimes  a  warm  current  is 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  below  it.  In  the  Gulf  Stream  the  warm  current  is 
ove,  the  cold  below ;  while  on  the  coast  of  Japan  a  cold  current  from  the  Sea  of 
chotsk  runs  on  the  sur&ce,  giving  rise  to  a  fishery  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that 
used  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  the  cold  current  from  Baffin's  Bay.  Enough, 
wever,  is  now  known  of  oceanic  currents  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  are 
dnly  governed  by  the  great  law  of  gravitation.  The  lighter  water  flows  upon  the 
r&oe,  the  heavier  flows  underneath.  But  the  specific  gravity  of  ocean  water  depends 
ion  two  things,  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  salts  contained.  The  heated 
iter  from  the  tropics  is  rendered  lighter  than  that  which  surrounds  it  of  the  same 
Itness,  and  so  floats  on  the  surface ;  but  the  cold  currents  from  the  poles  are  less 
line,  and  consequently  lighter  than  the  tropical  waters  of  the  same  temperature. 
hen  these  two  opposing  currents  meet  there  is  a  struggle ;  but  at  length  the  one 
lich  is  really  specifically  heavier  sinks,  while  the  lighter  rises.  So  facile  is  the 
ivement  of  fluids  among  each  other,  that  a  diflerence  in  gravity  which  we  can  hardly 
tect  with  our  nicest  instruments  may  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  decide  which  of  two 
poffing  currents  shall  run  above  and  which  below. 

The  air  has  currents  as  well  as  the  ocean,  and  these  have  much  to  do  in  modifying 
B  climate  of  the  Tropical  World.  Barified  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  the 
r  within  the  tropics  rises  in  perpendicular  columns  high  above  the  surface  of  the 
rth,  and  thence  flows  off  toward  the  poles ;  while,  to  fill  up  the  void,  cold  air  cur- 
Qts  come  rushing  in  from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions ;  but  the  rotation  of  the 
rth  gradually  diverts  the  direction  of  these  cold  currents,  and  changes  them  into  the 
ide  winds  which  regularly  blow  over  the  greater  part  of  the  tropical  ocean  from  east 
west,  and  materially  contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  navigator  whom 
ey  waft  over  the  equatorial  waters. 

These  atmospheric  currents  in  another  way  still  more  powerfully  influence  the 
mate  and  productions  of  the  Tropical  World ;  for  upon  them,  in  conjunction  with 
B  character  and  direction  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  depends  the  supply  of  water 
Km  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  thus  determine  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the 
IL  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  wherever  within  the  tropics  there  is  an 
andant  supply  of  moisture,  vegetation  grows  in  rank  luxuriance ;  and  wherever  this 
wiotiDg,  the  land  is  a  desert ;  and  wherever,  as  in  the  llanos  of  Southern  Amerioa^ 
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there  is  a  regular  altemation  of  long  periods  of  rain  and  dronght,  there  is  aft  diftnii 
seasons  a  wonderful  mterohange  between  apparent  desolation  and  a  proAukm  of  legft- 
table  and  animal  life.  The  aspects  of  these  regions  will  he  more  fiiUy  desoibel 
hereafter. 

The  great  mountain  ranges  run  munly  north  and  south.  The  great  atmospbm 
currents  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  tropical  regions  blow  mainly  finom  eas|  to  wmL 
The  moisture  in  these  winds  is  condensed  when  thej  strike  the  cold  mountains,  md 
descends  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  Hence,  in  general,  the  eastern  sides  of  tropeil 
mountains  are  better  watered  than  the  western  slopes. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  trade  winds  as  extending  over  the  whole  breadth  of  Am 
Tropical  World.  But  to  this  there  is  a  notable  exception.  Near  the  equator,  bat  a 
little  to  ihe  north  of  it,  the  two  currents  from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regiaos  meet 
and  neutralize  each  other,  producing  a  belt  of  calms,  which  sailors  call  the  ''Dol- 
drums," of  about  six  degrees  in  breadth.  Here  it  runs  almost  every  day  during  tba 
year,  for  the  ascending  currents  of  heated  air  loaded  with  moisture  become  suddenlj 
cooled  in  the  higher  regions,  and  are  forced  to  give  up  the  water  which  they  htfs 
lifted  from  the  ocean.  Towards  noon  dense  clouds  form  in  the  sky,  and  dissolve  in 
torrents  of  rain.  Towards  evening  the  vapors  disperse,  and  the  sun  sets  in  a  doadks 
horizon.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  here  falls  during  the  year  is  enormous.  In  the 
United  States  the  annual  rainfall  is  from  25  to  70  mches;  in  Europe  from  15  to  104; 
in  the  Atlantic  doldrums  it  reaches  225.  So  copious  is  the  rain£dl  at  times  that  freih 
water  has  been  dipped  up  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  tropical  seas. 

Proceeding  north  or  south  from  the  belt  of  calms,  we  come  to  a  region  oharaoteriied 
by  two  ndny  and  two  dry  seasons.  The  rainy  seasons  take  place  while  the  son  is 
passing  the  zenith,  and  more  or  less  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds.  In 
Jamaica,  for  example,  the  first  rainy  season  begins  in  April,  the  second  in  October; 
the  first  dry  season  in  June,  the  second  in  December.  Towards  the  verge  of  tbe 
tropics  follow  tbe  zones  characterized  by  a  single  rainy  and  a  single  diy  season ;  the 
rains  lasting  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  two  rainy  seasons  which  characterize  tbe  middle  zone  between  each  tropic  and 
ibe  equator  have  a  tendency  to  merge  into  one  rainy  season  of  six  months'  duration  on 
advancing  toward  the  tropics,  and  into  a  perpetual  rainy  season  on  approaching  tbe 
equator.  As  tbe  sun  goes  north  or  south  he  opens  tbe  flood-gates  of  the  heavens,  and 
•closes  them  behind  him  as  he  passes  to  the  otber  hemisphere ;  while  he  keeps  them 
•continually  open  where  be  is  always  vertical.  But  this  general  state  of  things,  which 
would  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  tropical  regions  if  their  sur&ce  was  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  water,  and  no  disturbing  forces  existed,  is  liable  to  great  modifications. 
Thus  in  tbe  monsoon  region,  extending  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  northern 
part  of  Australia,  and  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Himalayas  and  China,  it  is 
not  tbe  sun  directly,  but  the  winds  that  regulate  the  periodical  rains.  Thus  in  India 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula  the  western  coasts  are  watered  during  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, which  prevails  from  April  to  October ;  and  the  eastern  coasts  during  the  north- 
east monsoon,  from  October  to  April.  For  example,  the  south-west  wind  condenees 
its  vapor  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghauts,  the  north-east  on  the  eastern,  so  thai 
violent  rains  fall  daily  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  while  it  is  the  reverse  on  that  of 
Malabar,  and  vice  versa.    In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  rainy  season 
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die  north-western  monsoon,  the  dry  season  with  the  sonth-eastem.  In  Sonth  Africa 
and  Australia  innter  is  the  rainy  season.  In  South  America,  in  the  same  latitudes, 
rammer  is  the  rainy  season  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  winter  on  the 
western  side. 

At  sea,  it  rains  almost  daily  within  the  calm  belt,  rarely  within  that  of  the  trade 
winds.  On  the  laud  within  the  tropics  the  rainfall  is  in  many  regions  enormous. 
The  average  annual  fall  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  is  about  40 
inches ;  in  the  tropics  it  exceeds  100.  In  some  portions  it  is  vastly  greater.  On  the 
western  Ghauts  the  mean  annual  quantity  is  300  inches.  On  the  Himalayas,  Mr. 
Yule  measured  264  inches  in  the  single  month  of  August,  of  which  150  inches  fell  in 
five  successive  days.  Hooker  and  Thomson  measured  here  500  inches  in  seven 
months;  and  during  a  terrific  shower  30  inches  fell  in  four  hours,  and  Castlenau 
measured  the  same  quantity  during  a  single  storm  on  the  Amazon. 

Tornados  and  hurricanes  rage  in  the  Tropical  World  with  a  frequency,  extent  and 
violence  unknown  in  other  climates.  They  sometimes  move  with  a  direct  velocity  of 
45  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  violence  and  destructiveness  of  a  whirlwind  depend  less 
upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  whole  storm  moves  than  upon  the  speed  with  which 
the  wind  whirls  around  and  in  upon  the  center.  The  great  Bahama  hurricane  of  1866 
moved  forward  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  velocity  of  its  whirling  motion 
was  from  80  to  100,  and  for  short  intervals  from  100  to  120  miles  an  hour.  The 
diameter  of  the  great  storms  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  is  often  from  600  to  1,000  miles ; 
those  of  the  Indian  Ocean  1,000  to  1,500.  These,  however,  move  but  slowly.  The 
smaller  storms  are  usually  more  rapid  than  the  larger  ones. 

The  revolving  motion  accounts  for  the  sudden  and  violent  changes  observed  during 
hurricanes.  In  consequence  of  this  rotation,  the  wind  blows  in  opposite  directions  on 
each  side  of  the  axis  of  the  storm;  the  violence  increases  from  the  circumference 
inward ;  but  at  the  center  the  air  is  in  reposcw  Hence,  when  the  body  of  the  storm 
passes  over  a  place,  the  w'^^d  begins  to  blow  moderately,  and  increases  to  a  hurricane 
as  the  center  of  the  whirlwind  approaches ;  then  in  a  moment  a  dead  calm  succeeds, 
suddenly  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  storm  in  all  its  violence,  but  now  blowing  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  which  it  had  before.  From  this  rotary  motion  it  follows  that 
the  direction  of  the  wind  at  any  moment  is  no  indication  of  the  direction  which  the 
body  of  the  storm  is  pursuing.  The  progressive  motion  may  continue  for  days  in  one 
direction,  while  the  wind  accomplishes  many  gyrations  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 
During  a  part  of  the  course  of  a  storm  the  wind  blows  in  just  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  the  hurricane  is  taking,  just  as  when  a  carriage-wheel,  and  every 
point  of  its  circumference,  is  really  moving  forward,  daring  a  part  of  each  revolution 
any  point  in  the  circumference  is  at  the  same  time  moving  back  with  a  still  greater 
velocity. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  insular  character  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

Tropical  World.     Nine-tenths  of  the  islands  which  dot  the  ocean  lie  within  the  tropics. 

These  islands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.     The  one  class  is  of  volcanic  origin, 

upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  or,  rather,  they  are  peaks  of  lofty  mountains 

whose  sides  and  base  lie  deep  in  the  water.     There  are  two  opposite  theories  to 

account  for  the  existence  and  present  appearance  of  these  islands.     According  to  one 

theory,  a  continent  once  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  within  the  tropiei* 
81 
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t  greet  poitioD  of  which  has  saiik  beneadi  the  wafteni,  and  theae  iilaiida  an  hatd» 
lieaka  and  table-lands  of  that  lost  oondnent  The  othw  theoiy  is  that  these  iahali 
have  been  for  unknown  agee,  and  now  are,  dowlj  being  Uftad  up  from  the  di|Ai 
below.  Both  theories  rest  npon  so  unde  an  iodoction  of  &otB  that  both  amt  bi 
aooepted  as  troe;  or  rather  as  parts  of  the  one  great  tmth,  that  the  emst  of  the  emk 
which  we  are  wont  to  consider  so  firm  and  stable  is  now,  as  it  alwijs  haa  been,  riasg 
and  falling,  as  traly  as  the  surface  of  the  water  rises  and  fidls  by  the  attnustion  of  tk 
sun  and  moon ;  only  that  these  periodic  changes  are  measured  by  ages  instead  of  hj 
hours.  Who  shall  say  that  in  the  higher  knowledge  whindi  we  shall  gun  dnringtki 
ages  of  the  future  we  may  not  attain  to  the  understanding  that  the  rise  and  ainking  of  eoa> 
tinents  is  like  that  of  the  tides  governed  by  law,  and  that  we  may  not  be  abb  toeipm 
in  figures,  which  will  then  be  quite  finite  to  us,  though  now  teeming  infinite,  d» 
years  that  have  elapeed  since  when  '* in  the  beginning  baaven  and  earth  roes  ookrf 
chaos  r 

Yolcamc  islands  are  found  in  all  oceans.  Iceland  has  ito  Heckky  SioQy  ito  Bat, 
Hawaii  its  Manna  Kea  and  Manna  Ijoa,  Niphon  its  Fusiyama.  From  Sumatra,  Jtv% 
and  Sumbawa,  Temate  and  Tidore,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Oilolo,  dose  by  the  equitoi^ 
thence  northward  and  north-westward  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  hard  by  the  finonn  eoart 
of  Kamchatka,  is  one  great  belt  of  yolcanio  islands^  spreading  out  Uke  a  fim  tfanmgli 
Polynesia.  But  in  the  tropical  seas,  and  there  alone,  are  coralline  islands,  built  Vf, 
g»>a  by  gnin.  by  minute  liviag  beings. 

Tbe  simplest  form  of  these  coral  islands  is  a  ring  enclodng  a  portion  of  the  ooeuL 
Sometimes  this  ring  is  barely  two  miles  in  diameter ;  sometimes  it  reaches  a  hundred 
miles,  rismg  only  a  half-score  of  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  owing  to  tbe 
convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  invisible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two»  unless  tbey  happen  to  be  covered  with  tall  palms  or  pandanus.  Tbe 
roar  of  the  surf  dashiDg  upon  their  windward  side  is  often  heard  long  before  the  island 
itself  comes  into  view.  On  the  outer  side  this  ring,  or  'UoU^  slopes  gradually  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  more,  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms,  and  then  plunges  sheer 
down  into  the  waters  with  a  descent  more  rapid  than  the  cone  of  any  volcano.  At  t 
distance  of  five  hundred  yards  no  bottom  has  been  reached  with  a  sounding  line  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.  All  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  depth  of  100 
feet  is  alive,  all  above  and  below  this  section  dead,  for  the  coral  insect  can  live  only 
within  this  range. 

These  atolls  assume  every  form  and  condition.  Sometimes  they  are  solitary  spedca 
in  the  waste  of  waters.  Oftener  they  occur  in  groups.  The  Caroline  Archipelago 
has  sixty  groups  extending  over  a  space  of  a  thousand  square  miles.  Sometimes  a 
group  of  atolls  becomes  partially  joined  into  one,  the  irregular  ring  encircling  an 
island-studded  lagoon,  with  openings  through  which  a  ship  may  enter.  Sometiines 
these  coral  formations  take  the  form  of  long  reefs  bordering  an  extensive  coast.  Soch 
a  reef  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  atolls  arranged  in  a  double  row,  separated  by  a  sea  whose  depths  no  hoe 
has  sounded ;  yet  from  outer  to  inner  edge  of  the  double  row  is  a  space  of  but  fitj 
miles,  ouch  a  broken  coral  reef  often  girdles  a  volcanic  island.  Tahiti,  the  largest 
af  tbe  Society  group,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  kind.  The  island  rises  in  mountains 
000  feet  high,  with  only  a  narrow  plain  along  the  shore.    The  lagoon  which  enconh 
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passes  It  like  a  great  moat  is  thirty  ftithoms  deep,  and  is  shut  oat  from  tbe  ocean  bj  a 
ooral  band  at  a  distance  of  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles. 

But  there  are  coral  reefs  of  far  greater  magnitude.  The  grandest  is  that  extending 
along  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia.  Rising  from  an  unfathomed  ocean,  it  extends 
for  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  from  two  hundred  yards  to  a 
mile,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  though  sometimes  double 
that  space.  This  long,  narrow  lagoon  is  never  less  than  ten  fathoms  deep,  and  ofton 
six  times  as  much,  so  that  the  ''  Great  Eastern,"  the  hugest  vessel  that  ever  floated,  if 
it  once  passed  through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  reef,  might  sail  as  though  in  a  tran- 
quil harbor  for  a  thousand  miles  in  sight  of  land  on  either  side,  without  its  keel  for  an 
instant  reaching  half  way  to  the  bottom. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  ocean  upon  the  islands  of  the  Tropical  World  is  great  in 
every  respect  It  gives  an  almost  temperate  climate  to  low  lands  lying  under  the 
equator,  and  thus  modifies  their  fauna  and  flora,  in  accordance  with  known  laws  of 
nature.  But  the  ocean  and  air  in  their  currents  also  determine  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  human  life  of  the  islands  of  the  Tropical  World  in  an  accidental  manner. 

Hme  was  when  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  tropics  were  masses  of  naked  rock,  the 
coralline  islands  patches  of  barren  sand.  The  elements  disintegrated  the  surface  of 
the  rock  and  ground  the  coral  into  soil.  Some  day  a  fruit,  perhaps  a  cocoa  or  bread- 
fruit, drifted  along  by  currents,  touched  the  island,  or  a  bird  swept  far  out  to  sea 
having  in  its  crop  an  undigested  seed,  rested  its  weary  wing  upon  solid  land.  The 
chance-planted  fruit  or  seed  took  root,  and  grew,  and  produced  its  kind,  and  in  time 
the  waste  island  was  clothed  with  verdure.  Other  birds  found  a  home  in  the  new 
forests,  built  their  nests,  and  raised  their  young,  so  that  the  islands  became  populous 
with  the  winged  tribes.  Animals,  of  course,  could  only  rarely  cross  the  waste  of 
waters.  Hence  the  comparative  paucity  of  this  form  of  life  in  islands  remote  from 
the  main  land.  Swine  were  almost  the  only  quadrupeds  which  the  early  European 
navigators  found  in  Polynesia ;  and  they  were  doubtless  brought  there  by  human 
means.  Mankind  reached  the  islands  in  a  like  accidental  manner.  Perhaps  a  canoe 
from  the  Malayan  shores  drifted  upon*  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  its  rowers  became  the 
progenitors  of  the  black  cannibals ;  or  a  junk  from  China  or  Japan  was  cast  away 
upon  Tahiti  or  Hawaii.  These  wanderers,  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  developed  their  barbarism  or  semi-civilization  in  their  own  way,  under  the 
influence  of  altered  conditions,  climate  and  productions.  The  story  of  the  "  Bounty," 
and  the  first  settlement  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  allusion,  shows  that  such  a  canoe  or  junk  voyage  is  altogether  possible,  and 
how  widely  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  a  group  of  isolated  individuals  devi- 
ate from  their  original  stock. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

TABLE-LANDS  AND  PLATEAUS  OP  THE  TROPICAL  WOBLD. 

toflaence  of  Eleradon  upon  Climate. — The  Puna  of  Peru :  Squier*!  Deacription  of  the 
The  Soroche  or  Veta— View  from  La  Portada— Efibcta  of  the  Soroche— The  SanoBpi 
—The  Veniga  Water— Effects  of  the  VeU  on  Animals— Vegeution  of  the  Pona— Tbi 
Llama — The  Hoanacu — The  Alpaca— The  Vicuna — Hunting  the  Vicana — ^The  Himti  of 
the  Ancient  Incai — ^Enemies  of  the  Vicuna — Other  NatiTe  Animalt— The  Ox,  HoiNi 
Mule  and  Sheep— Waterfowl — Warm  Vallejs — Rapid  Change  of  Climate  AooordingtB 
Eleration.— Zxii(:e  Titicaca :  The  Sacred  Island  of  Titicaca — Bianco  Capac,  the  Flnt 
His  Joumej  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Cuzco— Fact  and  Mjth  respecting  Manoo 
Extent  of  the  Inca  Empire — Inca  Ciyilization  originated  in  the  Puna,  near  Lake  Tftioiei 
— The  Sacred  Rock  on  the  Island— Ruins  and  Relics  on  the  Island — ^The  Hacienda  on  fti 
IsUnd— The  Eto  of  St.  John— The  Bath  of  the  Incas— Other  Sacred  Island*— Hdni  H 
Tihnanico-— Some  more  ancient  than  the  Incas — ^Immense  MonoUtlilc  GatewaTi  md  Hevi 
Stones— Inca  Ciyilization— The  Great  Militarj  Roads— Sjstem  of  Potta  and  Poat-Sti' 
tions.— rA«  Fa//«y  of  Quito  f  Approach  to  the  Valley  from  the  Pacific  Coaat — A  Tropieil 
Region — Climbing  the  Cordillera — Scenes  by  the  Way — Quito— Climate  of  the  Valley— 
Astronomical  Site — Trees,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers— Animals — ^Birds— Insectftv 
Reptiles,  and    Fish— The   Population  of  the  Valley— Indians— Half-Breeds—White»^ 
Courtesy  of  the  People — A  Polite  Message — Scenery  of  the  Valley — Volcanoes — Imba- 
bura — Destruction   of  OtoTalo — Cayamba — Guamani — Antisana — Sineholagua — Cotopax.^ 
— The  Inca's  Head — Tunguragua — Altar — Sangai — Its  perpetual  Eruption — Chimboraxo— — ' 
Caraguarizo — Illinza— Corazon — ^Pichincha — Its  immense  Crater — Descent  into  the  Crated 
— Eruptions  of  Pichincha. — Tlie  Table- Land  of  Bogota :  Voyage  up  the  Magdalena-^Ascen"^ 
to  the  Plateau — Bogota  and  the  Bogotinos— Traveling  at  Bogota — Table-Land  of  Mexico  ^ 
Its  Extent— The  Tierra  Calienta— Th^  Tierra  Templada— The  Tierra  Fria- The  Vallej^ 
of  Annhuac — The  Volcanoes  of  Orizaba,  Popooatapetl,  Iztacihuatl,  and  Toluca  — TTie  5/fc— - 
him  Slope :  Approach  and  Ascent — Doijiling — The  Sikkim  Peaks— Altitude  of  Kinchin^- 
junga — Flight  of  the  Condor. 

'TXyTITHIN  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Tropical  World  is  found  every  variety  ' 

VV  of  climate  ujKJn  the  globe.  There  are  great  mountain  ranges  which  even  at 
the  equator  rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Their  summits,  untrodden  bj 
man  and  unvisitcd  by  any  other  form  of  animal  life,  must  be  more  desolate  than  the 
extrcmest  polar  regions  to  which  explorers  have  been  able  to  penetrate.  Of  living 
creatures  the  strong-winged  condor  only  has  reached  so  high.  Then,  below  these, 
yet  rising  far  into  the  air,  are  broad  plateaus  whose  desolate  character  reminds  one  of 
the  tundras  of  Siberia  and  the  wastes  stretching  across  the  American  contiDent  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Bchring's  Straits. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  10%  tropical  plateaus  is  that  extending  between 
the  parallel  mountain  chains  of  the  Cordilleras  in  South  America.  It  is  known  as  the 
Puna  or  Altos  of  Peru,     In  the  popular  language  ^f  he  region  a  part  of  it  is  called 
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»  DupoNado,  or  "DDinbabited."  It  extentU  through  a  great  port  of  tbe  length 
*  Peru  and  Bolivia,  at  a  bight  of  fenm  ten  to  fourteen  thousand  feet  abora  the  lerel 
'  the  sea.  "  It  is,"  says  Squier,  "  that  cold  and  rugged  re^on  which  forma  the 
!0«d  sumnut  (f  the  Cordillera.     It  baa  the  aspect  of  an  irregular  plain,  and  is  divert 


fied  with  mountain  ridges  and  enowy  volcanio  peaks,  imposing  in  their  proportions, 
Qtwithatanding  that  they  liae  from  a  lovel  of  14,000  feet  above  the  sea."  Sqoicr,  in 
few  graphii)  Beateoccs,  describes  tbe  varying  aspects  of  natnre  as  one  climbs  up  tbe 
went  of  the  Puna :  "  Pacla  is  a  poor  but  picturesque  little  village,  with  a  small,  white 
linrch  gleaming  out  against  the  dull  brown  of  the  bare  monntun  aide.  It  is  9,700 
let  above  tbe  sea.  Thero  were  some  scant  Relds  of  maise  and  luoom  around  it,  and 
]e  lower  slopes  of  the  moantams  were  thinly  sprinkled  with  stems  of  the  columnar 
lotus,"  Still  ascending,  "our  raules  began  to  paat  under  the  influence  of  tbe 
wocht  or  rarification  of  the  air,  but  which  the  drivers  insisted  was  from'tbe  vela,  or 
ifluence  due  to  the  vetat  or  veins  of  roetol  in  the  oortb.  At  La  Portada,  12,600  feet 
hove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1,000  feet  higher  than  the  Hospioe  of  the  Grand  St 
temard,  I  witnessed  a  scene  more  wild  and  desolate  than  I  have  beheld  in  crossing 
be  Alps  by  tbe  routes  of  the  Simplon,  ibe  Grand  St.  Bernard,  or  tbe  St.  Gothard, 
."here  is  neither  tree  nor  shrub ;  the  frosty  soil  cherishes  no  grass,  and  the  very  lichens 
nd  scant  bold  on  the  bare  rocks.  The  aguardiente,  or  native  rum,  which  I  bad  pur- 
baaed  for  making  a  fire  for  preparing  my  coffee,  refused  to  bum,  and  ozttngaished 
he  lighted  match  thrust  into  it,  as  if  it  were  water.     I  was  obliged  to  abstract  somA 
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refined  alcohol  from  toy  photographic  stores  to  supply  its  place."  At  the  pus  «f 
Guaylillos,  14,730  feet  above  the  level  of  tbo  sea,  "one  of  our  companions  ft"  ' 
hi«  saddle  under  the  elTects  of  tbe  toroehe.  On  lifciDg  him  from  the  ground  we  fimnd 
him  nearly  senseless,  icith  blood  tridcliog  from  his  tDouth,  ears,  uostrils,  and  th« 
oomers  of  his  eyes.  Copious  Tomitings  followed,  and  we  adminislered  the  usual 
FBaloratives  with  good  effect.  In  doing  this  I  drew  off  my  gloves,  and  was  surprised 
to  liid  my  hands  swollen  and  covered  with  blood,  which  appeared  as  if  it  had  vad 
from  n  thousand  mioate  punctures." 

Other  travelers  give  similar  accounts  of  the  climate  of  the  Puna.  Cold  wioilt 
from  the  icy  Cordilleras,  whose  summits  often  rise  8,000  foet  above  the  plsteiu,  eweep 
over  their  surface,  and  during  eight  months  of  the  year  they  are  daily  visited  by  •fear- 
ful storms.  In  a  few  hours  the  change  of  tbe  tcniperaturo  often  amounts  to  forty  or 
fifty  degrees,  and  tbe  sudd<!D  fall  is  rendered  still  more  disagreeable  to  the  traveler  bj 
the  biting  winds  which  irritate  the  bands  and  face.  Tbe  lips  suffer  especially,  break- 
ing out  into  deep  rents  whioh  heal  with  difficulty.  The  eyes  also  suffer  inlensclj. 
Tbe  rapid  changes  from  a  cloudy  sky  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  8now-Geld,  glistening  in  | 
the  sun,  produces  an  affection  which  tbe  natives  call  tbe  iarumpe.  So  intolerable  is  I 
the  burning  and  stinging  that  even  the  BtoiCAl  Indian,  when  attacked,  will  fling  hint- 
Rtilf  ou  tiie  gronnd  uttering  cries  of  anguish  and  despair.  Cbronic  ophthalmia,  sop- 
puration  of  the  eyelids,  and  total  blindness,  are  frequent  consequences  of  tbo  ssrumpe. 
against  which  the  traveler  over  tbe  highlands  endeavors  to  guard  himself  by  wearing 
green  spectacles  or  a  dark  veil. 

The  ^rst  Bymploiua  of  tbe  vtta  or  soroche  ugaally  appear  at  an  elevation  of  ia\M 
12,000  foet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  They  frequently  manifest  themselves  in  those 
who  ride,  bnt  are  gre;illy  uggrjivjlod  when  the  travtior  !i*i"i;nd3  on  foot.  Tbo  giddiueai 
■nd  Dwuea  are  aeoompanied  with  an  insupportable  sense  of  luntade,  diScolty  of 
breathing,  and  Tiolent  palpitation  of  (be  heart,  followed  by  spittdng  of  blood  uid  a 
bloody  diarrhcea.  This  last  affliction  is,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent  occasioned 
by  the  noxious  character  of  the  water.  "  All  the  water  of  the  Despoblado,"  says  ■ 
Sqnier,  "  even  that  whioh  does  Dot  display  any  evidenoe  of  forugn  or  mineral  sab- 
Btanoes  in  solution,  is  more  or  lem  purgadve,  and  often  productive  of  very  bad  eflfects. 
In  many  parta  tbe  thirsty  traveler  discovera  springa  aa  bright  and  limpid  as  those  of 
our  New  England  hills ;  yet  when  he  dismounts  to  drink,  his  muleteer  will  rash  for- 
ward in  affright,  with  the  warning  ory,  '  Beware,  m  agua  da  Vemga! '  The  Venigk 
water  ia  said  to  produce  a  terrible  disease  called  by  the  some  nanw,  whioh  manifests 
itself  outwardly  in  both  men  and  animab  in  great  bleeding  boils  and  oarbonclea, 
whioh  occasion  much  distress,  and  often  result  in  death." 

The  vela  shows  itself  also  in  animals  unaccustomed  to  mountain  traveling.  They 
proceed  more  and  more  slowly,  frequently  stop,  trembling  all  over,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  not  allowed  to  rest  they  inevitably  die.  The  natives  are  aoonstomed  to 
slit  the  nostrila  of  their  mules  and  horses  in  order  to  allow  a  greater  influx  of  air, 
'  Moles  and  asses  are  less  affected  by  the  veto  than  horses ;  but  it  is  fetal  to  cata,  who 
are  unable  to  live  at  the  hight  of  more  than  13,000  feet. 

Another  consaqnenoe  of  tUte  diminished  pressure  of  tbe  ur  ia  that  water  boils  at  n 
low  a  temperature  that  meat,  vegetables  and  eggs  can  not  be  boiled  sufficiently  \o  be 
ed3)le,  and  whoever  wishes  a  warm  meal  in  tlie  Puna  most  have  it  baked  or  roasted. 
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Agricnltare  10  of  ooune  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits.  In  some  parts  barley 
will  grow;  but  it  never  ripens,  and  is  cut  green  for  forage.  The  only  cultivated  vege- 
table is  the  maia,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which  resemble  the  potato,  and  form  a  great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  grows  best  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000 
feet.  Vegetation  is  scanty.  Here  and  there  is  a  solitary  dwarfed  quinua,  or  wild 
olive,  or  patch  covered  with  reddish-brown  ratania  shrubs,  which,  with  the  droppings 
of  the  llamas  and  vicunas,  constitute  the  sole  fuel  of  the  region.  The  whole  land- 
scape presents  a  scene  of  bare  rock,  or  of  steppe-like  expanses  covered  with  dun 
meagre  herbage.  The  profusion  of  flowers  which  appear  in  many  Alpine  regions  is 
here  utterly  wanting. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  more  amply  represented  on  this  bleak  table-land.  But  its 
native  members  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  camelida  family,  of  which  there  are 
four  well-marked  species, — the  llama,  the  alpaca,  the  vicuna,  and  the  huanacu, — who 
find  nourishment  in  the  grassy  patches.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Europeans  these 
llamas  constituted  the  only  beasts  of  burden,  and  even  now  they  are  largely  employed 
for  that  purpose.  To  the  ancient  Peruvians  they  were  what  the  camel  is  to  the  Arabs. 
Their  flesh  and  milk  served  as  food,  their  skins  for  a  mantle,  and  from  their  wool  a 
coarse  cloth  was  manufactured ;  and  they  formed  the  only  means  except  human  labor 
of  transporting  burdens  from  one  place  to  another.  Even  now,  when  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  stronger  horse  and  mule,  there  are  regions  where  they  are  indis- 
pensable. The  silver  mines  are  often  approached  only  by  precipices  so  abrupt  that 
even  the  hoof  of  the  sure-footed  mule  would  find  no  foot-hold.  The  ordinary  load  of  a 
llama  is  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  as  they  never  feed  after  sunset,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  graze  on  the  way,  so  that  they  can  travel  only  ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day.  The 
llama  Lb  the  only  animal  ever  domesticated  by  the  aborigines  of  America. 

The  llama  is  about  the  size  of  the  deer,  but  bears  a  stivng  resemblance  to  the  camel, 
having  the  same  formation  of  toes  and  stomach,  and  the  same  callosities  upon  the 
breast  and  knees,  but  the  unsightly  hump  is  wanting.  The  microscope  reveals  that 
the  resemblance  extends  even  to  the  globules  of  the  blood,  which  are  elliptical  in  the 
eamclides  and  some  species  of  deer,  but  circular  in  all  other  quadrupeds. 

The  huanacu  was  long  supposed  to  be  only  the  wild  variety  of  the  llama ;  but 
naturalists  now  point  out  specific  differences.  The  huanacu  is  larger;  its  wool  is 
shorter  and  coarser ;  it  presents  no  variety  of  color.  They  are  very  shy,  and  live  in 
small  troops  of  from  ^\q  to  seven.  When  caught  young  they  may  be  tamed,  but 
still  show  traces  of  their  wild  nature,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  trained  to  carry  burdens. 

The  alpaca  is  smaller  than  the  llama,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sheep ;  but 
its  neck  is  longer,  and  it  has  a  more  elegantly  formed  head.  Its  wool  is  long,  fine, 
of  a  silky  lustre,  varying  in  color  from  almost  white  to  black.  The  wool  is  especially 
valuable  since  it  can  be  woven  with  common  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  and  within  a  few 
years  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  value.  Attempts,  none  of 
which  have  as  yet  proved  successful,  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  alpaca  into 
other  countries.  They  are  kept  in  large  herds  grazing  all  the  year  round  upon  the 
bleak  table-lands,  and  are  only  driven  to  the  pens  to  be  shorn. 

The  vicufia  is  of  a  more  graceful  shape  than  the  llama ;  its  wool  is  shorter  and 
more  curly,  and  of  such  extreme  fineness  as  to  be  very  valuable.  It  inhabits  the 
most  secluded  valleys,  and  during  the  rainy  season  climbs  far  up  the  sides  of  the  Coft 
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dillenui,  bat  nerer  Tentuns  upon  Uie  btre  snmimti^  Ibr  He  hooAi  m  tender.  Tke  ciy 
of  the  vioafia  is  a  shrill  whistle,  so  loud  thst  it  may  be  heard  ataloog  disteoee.  Like 
the  oamel  and  Uama,  it  has  the  habit  of  spiteAilly  ejecting  a  mass  dt  salira  and  half- 
digested  food  in  the  fine  of  those  who  eome  within  reach.  In  the  case  of  the  inonfla 
this  is  peonliarly  oflbnsiTe,  has  a  disgusting  smell,  and  stains  the  skin  of  a  dark  green 
eolor,  which  can  be  eflboed  only  with  difficulty. 

The  annual  hunt  of  the  vicnfia,  which  takes  place  in  April  or  Hay,  is  the  great 
event  in  life  of  the  Indians  of  the  Puna.  Hey  collect  in  bands  from  all  the  Tillages, 
bearing  bundles  of  poles  and  ropes,  and  set  out  for  the  lofty  summits  whither  the 
animals  have  retired.  With  the  poles  and  ropes  a  circular  enclosure,  called  a  ekaeu, 
is  formed,  often  several  hundred  paces  wide.  The  hunters  form  a  ring,  sometimes 
miles  in  circumference,  and  gradually  drive  the  animals  into  the  chacu.  The  idoufias 
are  shy  and  do  not  venture  to  leap  over  the  cords,  and  are  easily  dispatched  by  the 
hunters.  If,  however,  a  huanacu  happens  to  be  driven  into  the  enclosure,  he  bounds 
over  the  cord,  and  is  followed  by  the  herd  of  vicufias  in  a  mass,  just  as  a  flock  ci 
sheep  will  follow  a  leader.  The  flesh  of  the  vicuiia  is  rank  and  unsavory.  Squier 
says  that  it  is  just  preferable  as  an  alternative  to  starvation.  But  when  it  has  been 
dried  and  pounded,  and  disguised  by  an  abundance  of  the  hot  red  pepper,  its  taste  is 
not  altogether  unpleasant  to  one  who  has  learned  to  like  that  fiery  condiment 

The  number  caught  in  one  of  these  hunts  is  often  considerable.  At  one  in  which 
Yon  Tschudi  took  part  there  were  122  killed,  and  the  produce  of  their  skins  was 
appropriated  to  building  a  new  altar  in  the  village  church.  In  the  times  of  the  Incas 
the  vicufia  chase  in  the  Puna  was  conducted  upon  a  &r  more  magnificent  scale. 
Every  year  a  great  hunt  was  held.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  of  the  In^ans 
were  assembled,  who  drove  all  the  animals  within  a  circuit  of  many  leagues  into  an 
enormous  enclosure.  As  the  circle  narrowed,  the  lines  of  the  hunters  were  doubled 
and  trebled.  All  the  pernicious  animals  were  killed,  but  only  a  liimited  number  of 
the  deer,  huanacus,  and  vicufias,  for  those  wise  rulers  were  too  provio^ent  to  take  the 
lives  of  these  creatures  merely  for  sport.  The  battue,  apart  from  tiHe  destruction 
of  noxious  animals,  was  rather  a  royal  spectacle  than  a  hunt.  \ 

^  Excepting  man,  the  vicufia  has  few  enemies  capable  of  penetrating  its  l^fty  strong- 
holds. A  sneaking  puma  now  and  then  creeps  up  from  the  regions  below ;  o^  &  condor 
swoops  down  from  above  and  pounces  upon  the  young.  But  the  numbei^  o^  ^^ 
vicunas  has  undergone  no  diminution  from  age  to  age.  Now,  however,  that  tb^^'  wool 
has  become  an  article  of  commerce,  we  may  anticipate  their  gradual  extermi  nation ; 
for,  unlike  the  alpacas,  they  are  incapable  of  domestication,  and  man  the  arcb^e^l^T^ 
wages  fatal  war  upon  all  animals  which  he  can  not  domesticate.  Their  only  alteri'l*^^ 
IS  death  or  subjection. 

■  Several  animals  of  the  deer  tribe  are  aldo  indigenous  to  the  Puna.  Among  tho.V  ^ 
the  stag-like  tarush,  whose  horns  consist  of  but  two  branches.  The  half  wild  pV^* 
dogs  are  especially  annoying  to  the  traveler,  for  they  have  a  peculiar  antipathy  to(^ 
white  race;  and  it  is  often  dangerous  for  a  European  to  approach  an  Indian 
guarded  by  these  spiteful  creatures,  who,  like  the  bull-dog,  do  not  hesitate  to  at 
enemies  for  stronger  than  themselves.  The  bisacha,  allied  to  the  chinchilla,  whici 
resembles  in  the  quality  of  its  fur,  is  often  seen  perched  in  front  of  its  burrov] 
which  it  retreats  on  the  approach  of  danger. 
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To  the  aboriginal  animals  of  the  Puna  have  been  added,  rinoe  the  Spanish  oonqaeaty 
the  ox,  the  horse,  the  mule,  and  the  sheep.  These  do  not  inhabit  the  bleak  Despo- 
blado,  though  the  horse  and  the  mule,  under  the  guidance  of  man,  traverse  as  beasts 
of  burden  its  bleakest  wastes  and  most  rugged  passes.  The  herds  of  oxen  and  sheep 
are,  during  the  wet  season,  driven  tut  up  into  the  Altos,  often  to  the  hight  of  15,000 
feet ;  but  when  the  cold  frosty  nights  of  the  dry  season  arrive,  they  are  driven  down 
to  the  valleys  which  furrow  the  table-land.  Here  there  are  haciendas,  or  estates,  the 
owners  of  which  possess  G0,000  sheep  and  500  cows.  These  herds  seldom  see  the 
face  of  man,  and  have  relapsed  into  a  half  savage  state,  rendering  traveling  dangerous 
in  many  parts  of  the  Puna.  Von  Tschudi,  whose  joumeyings  in  this  regior  are  more 
extensive  than  those  of  any  other  European,  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  save  his 
life  from  the  attacks  of  a  wild  bull  by  a  well-aimed  shot  from  his  rifle. 

The  frequent  showers  and  snow-falls  of  the  Puna  give  rise  to  numerous  swamps  and 
lagoons  which  afford  nourishment  to  an  abundance  of  birds.  There  is  the  huacha 
goose,  with  a  snow-white  body  and  dark  green  wings  shining  with  metallic  lustre ;  the 
licli,  a  species  of  plover ;  the  long-legged  ibis  and  flamingo ;  and  the  gigantic  coot- 
which,  unable  to  fly  in  the  air,  dives  in  the  cold  waters,  and  builds  its  nest  on  the 
bare  stones  which  rise  above  the  surface. 

The  frosts  of  winter  and  a  perpetual  spring  are  nowhere  found  in  closer  proximity 
than  in  these  Peruvian  highlands ;  for  deep  valleys  furrow  the  windy  Puna,  and  when 
the  traveler,  benumbed  by  the  cold  blasts  of  the  mountain  plains,  descends  into  these 
sheltered  gorges,  he  finds  himself  transported  almost  at  once  from  the  rigors  of  a  polar 
climate  to  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Tiicy  are  so  high  that  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun 
are  not  felt ;  and  protected  by  their  abrupt  rocky  walls  from  the  keen  blasts  of  the 
:  mountains,  these  pleasant  valleys  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  mild  and  genial  sky. 
Rich  corn-fields  and  green  lucerne  meadows  would  almost  persuade  the  European 
traveler  that  he  had  been  by  magic  transported  to  his  own  home,  were  it  not  that  the 
sight  of  agaves  and  cactuses  upon  the  rocky  sides  by  day,  and  new  constellations  by 
night,  remind  him  that  he  Ls  in  another  hemisphere.  There  are  regions  here  where 
the  traveler  may  in  the  morning  leave  the  snow-covered  Puna  hut  in  which  he  has 
shivered  over  night,  and  before  sunset  pluck  pine-apples  and  bananas  on  the  cultivated 
margin  of  a  tropical  forest,  and  repose  under  the  feathery  leaves  of  gigantic  palms. 

But  in  this  vast  highland  region  there  is  nothing  which  possesses  so  deep  a  human 
interest  as  Lake  Titicaca,  for  in  it  is  embosomed  the  sacred  island,  to  which  the  Inoas 
traced  their  origin,  and  which  to  this  day  is  to  their  descendants  all  that  Jerusalem 
and  Mecca  are  to  Hebrews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans.  The  lake  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  12,864  feet  above  the  sea,  less  than  3,000  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  higher  than  any  point  in  Europe  except  the  ten  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  120  miles  long  and  50  or  60  wide.  It  never  freezes  over,  though  ioe 
forms  near  its  shores.  It  exercises  a  very  important  influence  on  the  climate  of  the 
cold  and  desolate  region  in  which  it  is  situated,  for  during  the  winter  months  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  is  ten  or  twelve  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Wherever 
the  shores  are  low  they  afford  pasturage  for  herds  of  cattle ;  and  multitudes  of  water- 
fowl find  shelter  among  the  reeds  and  rushes.  On  the  little  islands  barley,  peas  and 
maiase  ripen,  although  they  are  not  prolific. 

The  largest  of  the  islands  is  the  sacred  Island  of  TiUoaca,  bold,  bare,  and  rooky, 
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u  miles  bog  tod  three  or  four  wide.  Here,  aoeoidmg  to  taditioii,  Haiieo  Capifl^ 
end  Mama  Oella,  at  oooe  hie  sister  and  wife,  both  ehildren  of  the  sun  and  mnnniswnaid 
if  that  luminary,  started  on  their  enrand  to  eiviliw  the  barfaaroos  tiibea  that  oeonpied 
the  ooantrj.  Hanoo  Gapao  was  directed  to  trsTel  northward  until  he  reaohed  a  spot 
where  his  golden  staff  ^old  sink  into  the  groond  of  its  own  aoeord;  and  tbeie  he 
was  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  empire.  He  trsTeled  riowly  along  the  western  shoiw  of  the 
lake,  through  the  broad  bleak  Pana  lands,  orossing  the  water-ehed  whieh  separates  tbs 
streams  which  find  Uieir  outlet  through  the  La  Plata  from  thoee  whieh  form  the  mighty 
Amason,  whose  mouths  lie  2,500  miles  apart  in  a  straight  line.  Striking  the  river 
Vilcanota,  an  affluent  of  the  Ucayali,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Amaaon,  he 
descended  its  valley,  until,  after  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles,  his  gddeo  staff 
sank  into  the  ground  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Gmoo  now  stands.  Here  he 
fixed  hii  seati  and  here  arose  the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  capital  of  the  Inca  empire,  which 
in  time  spread  over  a  length  of  37^  of  latitude,  and  in  breadth  from  the  eastern  hase 
of  the  Andes  westward  to  where  the  Pacific  beats  against  the  deeply  planted  feet  of 
the  Cordillera. 

So  runs  the  legend ;  but  there  ui  much  mythical  matter  incorporated  into  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  Manco  Capac.  We  find  this  counterpart  in  the  Fohi  of  the  Chinese^ 
the  Buddha  of  the  Hindus,  the  Osiris  of  E^pt,  the  Odin  of  Scandinayia,  tho  Jatia- 
eoal  of  Mexico,  the  Yotan  of  Central  America.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
is  a  real  historical  character,  to  whom,  however,  have  been  attributed  many  of  the 
achievements  of  thoee  who  preceded  him,  and  perhaps  of  some  who  followed  him. 
The  time  when  he  lived  is  altogether  uncertain.  Some,  studying  the  guippiu  ot 
knotted  cords,  which  are  the  only  records  of  ancient  Peruvian  history,  place  his  advent 
back  to  within  five  centuries  after  the  deluge.  But  the  best  authorities  give  the  date 
approximately  at  about  four  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  under  Pisarro, 
or  about  1000  A.  D.,  the  period  when  ail  Christendom  was  hurling  itself  in  the 
crusades  upon  the  Holy  Land. 

The  rule  of  Manco  Capac  was  at  first  limited  to  the  region  close  by  Cusoo ;  but 
under  his  successors  the  Inca  dominion,  by  alliances  and  conquests,  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  greatest  of  the  Inca  roonarcbs  was  Huayna  Capac,  who  in  1475  led  his 
forces  as  far  northward  as  Quito,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles  from  Cuzco.  He  made 
Quito  his  residence.  At  his  death  the  empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
Huascar,  who  reigned  at  Cuzco,  and  Atahuallpa  at  Quito.  Civil  war  ensued,  Huascar 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Atahuallpa  remained  sole  Inca.  During  the  war  PiiarrO) 
coasting  down  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  landed  at  Tumbez,  conquered  Atahuallpa, 
and  overthrew  the  Inca  civilization. 

This  civilization,  in  some  respecte  one  of  the  most  remarkable  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  had  its  origin  in  the  lofty  tableland  of  the  Puna,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering ;  and  &r  and  wide  as  the  reign  of  the  Inoas  subsequently  extended,  they  and 
their  subjects  always  retained  their  reverence  for  the  little  rocky  islet  in  Lake  Titicaca, 
where  it  had  its  origin.  At  tho  northern  end  of  the  island  is  a  frayed  and  water-worn 
mass  of  red  sandstone,  about  225  feet  long  and  25  feet  high.  This  is  the  sacred  rock 
of  Manco  Capac,  the  most  holy  spot  in  all  Peru.  Upon  it,  as  was  believed,  no  bird 
would  alight,  no  animal  venture,  and  upon  which  no  human  being  not  of  the  royal 
blood  dared  set  his  foot.     From  this  rock  the  sun  first  rose  to  dispel  the  primal  vapcis 
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and  iUaminate  the  world.  It  was,  so  says  the  legend,  plated  all  over  with  gold  and 
silver,  and,  except  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,  covered  with  a  vail  of  cloth  of 
costly  materials  and  gorgeons  color.  The  gold  and  silver  plating  and  the  gorgeous 
covering  have  long  ago  disappeared,  and  what  is  now  seen  is  a  bare  rock,  on  the  crest 
of  the  island,  which  rises  2,000  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Yet  even  now, 
when  the  Indian  guides  come  within  sight  of  it,  they  raise  their  hats,  bow  reverently, 
muttering  words  of  mystic  import,  which  they  themselves,  most  likely,  only  partly 
comprehend.  In  front  of  the  rock  is  a  level  artificial  terrace  372  feet  long  and  125 
feet  broad,  supported  by  a  low  stone  wall.  According  to  tradition,  the  soil  which 
once  covered  this  terrace  was  conveyed  upon  the  backs  of  men  from  the  distant  valleys 
of  the  Amazon,  so  that  it  might  nourish  a  vegetation  denied  by  the  hard  ungratefol 
soil  of  the  island. 

Everywhere  on  the  holy  island  are  the  ruins  of  Inoa  structures,  and  the  sites  of  the 
most  sacred  spots  are  still  shown.  Here  is  the  sheltered  bay  where  the  Incas  landed 
when  they  came  to  visit  the  spot  consecrated  to  the  sun.  Half  way  up  the  ascent  are 
the  "  foot-prints "  of  the  great  Inca  Tupanqui,  marking  the  spot  where  he  stood 
when,  catching  his  first  view  of  the  hallowed  rock,  he  removed  the  imperial  covering 
from  his  head  in  token  of  adoration  of  the  divinity  whose  shrine  rose  before  him. 
These  so-called  foot-prints  look  not  unlike  the  impressions  of  a  gigantic  foot,  thirty-dx 
inches  long  and  of  corresponding  breadth.  They  are  formed  in  outline  by  hard 
ferruginous  veins  around  which  the  softer  roek  has  been  worn  away,  leaving  them  in 
relief. 

The  sacred  island  of  the  Incas  is  now  the  property  of  a  resident  of  Puna,  a  city  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  containing  7,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  loftiest  spot  on  the  globa 
which  is  the  site  of  any  considerable  town.  It  stands  12,870  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  mining  town  of  Potosi  is  indeed  500  feet  higher,  and  there  are  among 
the  Andes  post-stations  and  farms  much  higher.  The  station  of  Kumihuasi,  in  the 
Puna,  the  loftiest  permanently  inhabited  spot  in  the  New  World,  is  15,542  feet  high^ 
only  242  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  the  gold  mine  of  Thok  Jalung  in 
Thibet  is  18,330  feet  above  the  sea.  The  proprietor  of  the  sacred  islaud  has  a 
hacienda  close  by  the  "  Bath  of  the  Incas."  **It  consists,**  says  Squier,  **  of  three 
small  buildings,  occupying  as  many  sided  of  a  court.  One  b  a  kitchen  and  dormitory, 
another  a  kind  of  granary  or  storehouse,  and  in  the  third  is  an  apartment  reserved  for 
the  proprietor  when  he  visits  the  island.  The  room  is  neatly  whitewashed,  the  floor 
matted,  and  there  are  two  real  chairs  from  Connecticut,  and  a  table  that  may  be 
touched  without  falling  in  pieces.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold,"  continues  Squier, 
"  and  we  had  no  covering  except  our  saddle-cloths,  having  declined  some  sheep-skins 
which  the  alcalde  would  have  taken  from  the  poor  people  of  the  establishment.  A 
sheepskin,  or  the  skin  of  a  vicufia,  spread  on  the  mud  floor  of  his  hut,  is  the  only  bed 
of  the  Indian  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  It  is  always  filthy,  and  frequently 
full  of  vermin.  Before  going  to  bed  we  went  out  into  the  frosty,  starry  nighty  and 
were  surprised  to  see  fires  blazing  on  the  topmost  peaks  of  the  island,  on  the  crest  of 
Goati,  and  on  the  headland  of  Copobanca.  Others,  many  of  them  hardly  discernible 
in  the  distance,  were  also  burning  on  the  peninsula  of  Tiquina,  and  on  the  bluff 
Bolivian  shores  of  the  lake,  their  red  light  shimmering  like  golden  lances  over  the 
water.     Our  first  impression  was  that  some  mysterious  signalling  was  going  on,  eon* 
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Motod  parhftpg  with  our  viaL  We  uaertuiwd,  hmNver,  that  tliii  ma  ths  Sn  of  St 
John,  vhieh  ia  oelabiated  in  thia  wa;  thronglioat  the  ffiem.  On  that  ni^t  fina 
Uaae  on  the  hill-topa  in  all  the  inhabited  diatriota  of  Fern  and  BoliTia,  from  the  doMat 
of  Ataoama  to  the  Equator."  Thns  have  the  ritei  of  Chiistianitf  nponded  the  old 
woiahip  of  the  Inoaa. 
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The  Foontaia  of  the  Inoaa  is  aitnatad  in  a  sheltered  nook,  Bononnded  with  terraeea 
npon  which  grow  patehee  of  maiie  with  ears  not  longer  than  one's  finger.  The  ba^ 
itself  id  a  pool  forty  ieet  long,  ton  wide,  and  fire  deep,  bnilt  of  worked  atones.  Into 
this  pour  four  jeta  of  water,  aa  large  aa  a  man's  arm,  from  openings  cnt  in  the  stonei 
behind.  "Tfae  water  cornea  throngh  Bubtcrranean  passages  from  sonrcos  now  nn- 
known,  and  never  diminishes  in  volume.  It  flows  to-day  as  freely  as  wben  the  Incai 
leeorted  here  and  out  the  steep  hill-sides  into  terraces,  bringing  the  earth  all  the  way 
from  tfae  Valley  of  Yooay,  or  '  Vale  of  Imperial  Delights,'  four  handred  milea 
distant.  Over  the  walls  droop  the  tendrils  of  vines;  and  what  with  the  odors  and 
the  tinkle  and  patter  of  the  water,  one  might  imagine  himself  in  the  oouit  of  the 
Alhambrs." 

Besides  the  sacred  island  of  Titicaca,  there  are  eight  smaller  ones  in  the  lake.  Soto 
was  the  Isle  of  Penitence,  wbere  the  Inoas  were  wont  to  resort  for  feeling  and  humilia- 
tion. Coati  was  eacred  to  the  moon,  the  wile  and  sister  of  the  sun,  and  on  it  is  the 
pahoe  of  the  Vu-gins  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  preserved 
nmuos  of  aboriginal  architecture  on  the  continent  of  America. 

At  Tihoanioo,  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  are  immense  mioa  which  clearly  antedate 
the  dme  of  the  Incas.  They  were  ruins  when  the  Spaniards  made  tbnr  appeaianoa, 
and  the  natives  oonld  gen  no  aooount  of  them.     Tbi^  supposed  that  they  were  hnilt 
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bj  divine  architects  in  a  single  night  Cieza  de  Leon,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Pizarro,  writes  of  them :  "  What  most  surprised  me  was  that  the  enormous  gateways 
were  formed  on  other  great  masses  of  stone,  some  of  which  were  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen 
wide,  and  six  thick.  I  can  not  conceive  with  what  tools  or  instruments  those  stones 
were  hewn  out,  for  they  must  have  been  vastly  larger  than  we  now  see  them.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  of  these  structures  were  built  long  before  the  dominion  of  the 
Incas ;  and  I  have  heard  the  Indians  affirm  that  these  sovereigns  constructed  their 
great  building  at  Cuzco  after  the  plans  of  the  walls  of  Tihuanico."  The  most  remark- 
able thing  in  these  ruins  are  the  great  doorways  of  a  single  block  of  stone.  The 
largest  of  these  is  ten  feet  high  and  thirteen  broad,  the  opening  cut  through  it  being 
8tx  feet  four  inches  high,  and  three  feet  two  inches  wide.  The  whole  neighborhood  is 
strewn  with  immense  blocks  of  stone  elaborately  wrought,  equalling  if  not  surpassing^ 
in  size  any  known  to  exist  in  Egypt,  India,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some  of 
these  are  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  thick. 

All  these  gigantic  remains  of  a  past  civilization  are  found  in  the  lofty  table-land  of 
t!he  Puna.  When  these  come  to  be  fully  described  and  illustrated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  here,  in  a  climate  so  cold  that  hardly  a  vegetable  will  grow  which  man  can  use  for 
food,  were  planted  the  seeds  of  a  civilization  as  remarkable  as  any  which  ever  existed. 
More  wonderful,  perhaps,  than  these  great  architectural  works  were  the  great  military 
roads  constructed  by  the  Incas.  One  reached  from  Cuzco  down  to  the  ocean.  The 
other  stretched  from  the  capital,  along  the  very  crest  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  down 
their  ravines,  to  Quito,  1,200  miles  distant  The  length  of  these  great  roads,  including 
branches,  was  not  less  than  3,000  miles.  Modem  travelers  compare  them  with  the 
best  in  the  world.  They  were  from  18  to  25  feet  broad,  paved  with  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  sometimes  covered  with  asphaltum.  In  ascending  steep  mountains,  broad 
steps  were  cut  in  the  rock ;  ravines  were  filled  with  heavy  embankments  flanked  with 
parapets,  and,  wherever  the  climate  permitted,  lined  with  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
houses  at  regular  distances  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers,  and  especially  serving 
as  post  stations.  For  there  was  a  regular  postal  service  by  which  the  Incas  could  send 
messages  from  one  extremity  of  their  dominions  to  the  other.  This  service  was  per- 
formed by  runners ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  Peruvians  had  no  beasts  of  burden 
stronger  or  swifter  than  the  llama.  These  messengers  were  trained  to  great  speed. 
On  approaching  a  station  they  gave  a  loud  shout  to  warn  the  next  courier  of  their 
approach,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  the  message  or  parcel  without  delay.  In 
this  manner  it  is  said  that  dispatches  were  sent  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  a  day,  a  speed 
unequaled  until  within  our  own  times,  when  the  ndlway  and  the  telegraph  have 
brought  the  ends  of  the  world  almost  together. 

Lying  lower  than  the  desolate  Puna,  but  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  loftiest 
summits  of  Great  Britain,  and  higher  by  half  than  the  topmost  peaks  in  North 
America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  series  of  valleys  and  table  lands  which 
form  a  marked  feature  in  the  Tropical  World.  The  principal  of  these,  going  northward 
from  the  equator,  are  those  of  Quito  in  Equador,  Bogota  in  Columbia,  and  Mexico. 

The  valley  of  Quito,  with  a  breadth  of  thirty  miles,  b  two  hundred  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  the  equator  running  upon  its  northern  border.  It  is  in  reality  a 
great  table-knd  occupying  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  only  overtopped  and  sor- 
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rtmnded  lij  ■  miim  (^  pnki  die  moflt  piottumqiis,  and,  after  tb«  Ugfaail  paifa  «f  Ai 
HimilaTaa,  unong  the  loftieet  on  the  gloha.  Thb  nlle;  u  10,000  feet  ebon  Ow  Ind 
of  the  M,  which,  fa;  tlw  nk  tf 
allowiDg  300  ftet  bdsn&att 
be  equnlent  to  «  degree  of  bfi- 
tude,  would  gin  a  nlimiln  ip 
pozimaibg  to  Oat  of  Florida 


nodifled  hj  other  dreomrtaiMi^ 
eeiAeiall;  bjthe  nraw-dad  pnk> 
which  SDmuod  it.  and  hj  the 
nore  abandaat  TahifaU. 

Thia  ktlj  valley  ia  appnadt- 
able  by  the  gnat  Inoa  mad  of 
whioh  VB  have  epcAen,  leadiag 
aonea  the  ereat  of  the  Cordillenft 
But  fix-  gentnUkna  probaUy  ■• 
'  mas  baa  erer  thoa  naidied  it 
Some  day  it  will  be  Tiaited  ftoa 
,  by  ateaming  ap  Oe 
n  to  the  foot  of  the  Aodo, 
and  aaooDding  the  monntaiiia.  At 
I  imaeDt  it  ia  appRsaoliad  fim 
^  Goayaqnil  on  the  Paetfto.  We 
will  accompany  Mr.  Ortoo,*  an 
AmericuD  traveler,  who  in  1867- 
6.  at  the  head  of  a  scieotific  ezpe- 
1.  made  the  jonniey  thither; 
and  thence,  descending  the  Ama- 
ion,  crossed  the  en^re  oantineat 
aliDOrt  on  the  line  of  the  eqaator. 
Landing  at  Gnayaqoil,  the  seaport 
of  Ecuador,  we  embark  on  a 
little  rtesmer  whicfa  cairies  m 
Mvcnty  miles  np  the  tnrlnd  tifer 
Guajns.  The  Rucadorian  goren- 
meut,  however,  doea  not  paironia 
the  steamer,  but  sends  the  maili 
■p  the  river  in  a  canoe.  The  river  mns  lint  throng^  an  almost  impenetrable  jangle ; 
then  cotne  vast  plantations  of  cocoa  and  cofiee  ;  then  follow  groves  of  oringea,  lemcni^ 
plantains  end  mango.  Leaving  the  IxMt,  we  hire  mnlea  with  which  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Andean  Cordilleras-f     We  plunge  at  once  by  a  narrow  path  into  a  dense  ftiaat 

•The  Anile*  and  the  Amaaon,  b/  Jamea  Orton,  Profeucr  in  YasMr  CoU^,  Pongb- 
keepcie.  y.  Y. 

t  Conlillen,  lilerallj  a  long  ridge,  <■  nmaUr  applied  to  a  longitndinal  rabdirialaD  of  die 
Andea,  aa  the  east  and  weat  Cotdilleia*,  endaaing  the  valle/  of  Qnilo.    A  Sienm  ia  a  jaggad 
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Saperb  b&nanas,  with  glossy  leaves  eight  feet  long,  slender  bamboos,  and  lofty  palms 
overarch  the  way.  Soon  we  begin  to  climb  the  moan  tain  sides.  The  path — the 
present  royal  road  to  Quito— grows  steeper,  running  sometimes  through  a  gully  so 
narrow  that  the  traveler  must  throw  up  his  legs  to  save  them  from  being  crushed. 
Before  night  we  have  reached  an  altitude  where  the  air  is  sensibly  cold.  We  stop 
Dear  a  rude  hut ;  but  there  is  room  for  only  a  part  of  us  within ;  the  others  sleep  out- 
side on  the  ground,  upon  beds  which  we  have  brought  with  us.  But  we  have  reached 
a  comparatively  passable  road. 

As  the  sun  goes  down  we  have  a  view  which  amply  repays  us  for  our  weary  travel. 
We  are  on  the  summit  of  a  sierra  8,000  feet  high.  Still  above  us  is  a  wild  chaos  of 
mountains,  their  sides  broken  into  ravines.  Looking  westward,  the  mountains  tumble 
down  to  verdurous  hills,  which  in  the  distance  melt  into  plains,  dipping  into  the  great 
Pacific.  Upward  rise  the  lofty  peaks,  over  all  of  which  towers  Chimborazo,  its  pure 
white  dome  piercing  the  unclouded  azure.  The  road  now  slopes  gently  down  the  side 
of  the  Sierra,  climbs  again  still  higher,  and  brings  us  at  evening  to  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Guaranda.  The  people  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  potato  soup, 
and  keep  themselves  warm  by  wrapping  themselves  in  their  ponchos  and  basking  in 
the  sun.  The  place  is  of  note  in  one  respect,  for  it  is  the  capital  of  the  region  which 
produces  the  chinchona,  whence  comes  quinine.  The  trees  grow  at  elevations  of  from 
2,000  to  9,000  feet,  the  richest  species  occupy ng  moist  situations  in  the  highest  alti- 
tudes. Close  by  we  are  shown  the  spot  where  Church  painted  one  of  the  views  for 
his  magnificent  composition,  **  The  Heart  of  the  Andes." 

Still  ascending,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  crags  and  treeless  mountains, 
clothed  with  long,  coarse  grass.  The  summit  of  the  pass,  known  as  the  arerud^  is  a 
Bandy  plain  of  a  league  in  length,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  14,000  feet  In  the 
afternoon  it  is  swept  by  cold  winds,  and  often  by  violent  snow-stormsi  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  Spanish  soliliers  were  frozen  to  death  here.  Then  again  we  begin  to 
descend  along  a  gray,  burrcn  waste.  Not  a  tree  or  a  human  habitation  b  in  sight. 
Icy  rivulets  and  nmle-trains  are  the  only  moving  objects.  We  pass  the  night  in  a 
dirty,  mud  hovel,  the  halting-place  for  all  the  caravans  between  the  capital  and  its  sea- 
port. For  food  we  have  tlio  invariable  potato  soup,  to  which  have  been  added  cheese 
and  eggs.  It  is  well  that  the  potatoes  are  small,  for  water  boils  at  this  altitude  before 
it  is  fairly  hot.  Descending  in  all  6,000  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  we  come 
to  Ambato,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  ravine.  It 
has  also  an  inn — the  first  since  leaving  Guayaquil.  Once  more  upward,  through  vast 
deposits  of  rocks  and  pumicedust,  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  and  we 
gain  the  last  summit  which  we  are  to  surmount.  Fifteen  hundred  feet  below  us,  and 
seemingly  at  our  very  feet,  lies  Quito,  nestled  in  its  lovely  valley,  sentinelled  on  each 
side  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  Pichincha  and  Antisana,  while  behind  us  tower  Chimborazo 
and  Tunguragua.  Pichincha,  the  lowest  of  those  four  peaks,  is  7,000  feet  above  the 
plain ;  Chimborazo,  the  highest,  is  12,000;  and  it  is  almost  10,000  feet  more  before 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  reached. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  of  Quito  is  the  most  absolutely  perfect  of  any  on  eartb. 
IHie  thermometer  never  rises  above  70^  or  sinks  below  45^;  its  mean  is  60^,  the 
temperature  of  a  mild  spring  day  in  New  York.  There  is  no  cold  winter  and  no  hot 
summer;  it  is  always  spring  and  autumn;  but  each  day  furnishes  a  change  joat 
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■niBoieiit  to  gm  a  pfeaabg  nrietj.  TIm  ooldeot  hoar  if  at  niiirifi;  At  wmnait  twe 
or  three  boara  after  noon.  Nobody  talks  about  the  weather,  for  it  is  alwaja  phaant; 
ttonTemdon  bef^na  with  a  bleobg,  and  ends  with  a  benedioUon.  In  healthfbfaiaai  it 
18  nneqnaled.  Coosomption  is  unknown.  One  will  hear  more  eonghing  during  a 
Sunday  aenrioe  in  a  New  England  ehurch  than  in  all  Quito  for  a  aiz-montfa.  Thi 
intermittent  feyen  ao  preralent  on  the  eoast  are  rare.  Asthma,  mduoed  meaanral^ 
by  the  rari^  of  the  atmosphere,  and  typhoid  fevers,  are  the  preralent  diseaasa.  Li 
Quito,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  there  are  but  three  drugnrtorea.  Still,  owing  to 
indolenee,  filth,  and  bad  diet,  oomparatiTely  few  na^Tes  attain  old  age.  IfHth  proper 
haUts  of  liying,  there  is  probably  no  spot  on  earth  where  the  death-rate  would  be  so 
low.  The  atmosphere  is  of  unsurpassed  transparency.  Humboldt^  with  the  naked 
eye,  saw  the  pondio  of  a  horseman  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  sky  is  of  a  deep 
blue,  and  the  stars  shine  with  great  brilliancy;  the  dark  openings  between  them  have 
been  compared  by  Humboldt  to  *' tubes  through  which  we  look  into  the  remote^ 
depths  of  space."  An  adequate  observatory  at  Quito  would,  perhaps,  make  mon 
additions  to  astronomical  science  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe ;  .for,  in  addition  ts 
the  constant  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  situated  on  the  very  line  of  the  equator, 
so  that  the  constellations  of  both  hemispheres  are  vinble.  Low  in  the  north  the 
"  pointers"  of  the  Ghreat  Bear  are  yiBible,  while  low  in  the  south  the  Southern  Crooi 
oan  be  discerned* 

Contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  the  valley  of  Quito  is  almost  destitute  of  trees. 
There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  forest  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  the  trees  stand  singly 
•r  in  small  clumps.  The  aliso,  a  species  of  birch,  is  the  most  common  tree;  the 
walnut  is  the  best  timber ;  oaks  and  pines  are  not  found.  The  variety  of  fruite  is 
good.  There  are  alligator-pears,  guavas,  granadillas,  oranges,  lemons,  plums  and 
quinces.  PeachQS  and  pears  are  found,  but  of  poor  flavor.  The  favorite  fruit  is  the 
chirimoya,  which  grows  on  a  tree  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  ripe  fruit  sometimes  weighing 
rizteen  pounds.  Markbam  calls  it  "  a  spiritualized  strawberry."  Our  common  garden 
vegetables^  such  as  onions,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  tomatoes,  flourish. 
The  potato  is  indigenous  here,  but  is  inferior  to  ours,  which  have  improved  by  trans- 
planting. The  Spaniards  carried  the  potato  to  Spain  from  Quito,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before  Raleigh  introduced  it  into  England  from  Virginia.  Flowers  are 
numerous  and  in  great  variety. 

Animal  life  presents  few  species  and  few  individuals  in  each.  There  is  strictly  no 
beast  of  prey,  no  large  native  quadruped,  and  few  of  the  smaller  tribes.  The  orni- 
thology of  the  valley  is  limited ;  it  is  only  when  we  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  that  we  find  the  feathered  tribes  in  their  glory.  The  condor  and  the  hum- 
ming-bird, the  extremes  in  size  of  the  feathered  tribes,  are  the  most  noticeable  among 
the  mounteins.  Butterflies  abound  of  all  colors  from  emerald  green  to  snowy  white 
Mosquitoes  and  flies  hardly  exbt ;  but  fleas  and  other  *^  small  deer  "  find  congenial 
pasturage  in  the  filthy  garments  and  unkempt  hair  of  the  Indians.  Serpents  are  so 
unfrequent,  that  in  three  months  the  members  of  the  American  expedition  saw  only  a 
single  snake ;  and  there  are  not  frogs  enough  in  the  valley  to  furnish  a  respecteble 
chorus  of  brek-ke-kex-koax.  There  is  in  all  the  valley  only  a  single  species  of  fish, 
small  and  of  a  black  color.  Multitudes  of  these  have  been  thrown  up  during  vokanie 
eruptions  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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Of  tbe  popnlation  of  tbe  entire  valle j  Indians  oonstitnta  a  great  majoritj.  Though 
reduced  to  absolute  serfdom,  and  sunk  deep  in  degradation,  thej  still  retain  a  memorj 
of  the  days  of  Incarial  greatness.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains.  Mr.  Orton  noticed  that  some  of  those  who  descended  to  the  plain  wore 
a  black  poncho  underneath  their  brightKX>lored  one,  and  was  told  that  they  were  in 
mourning  for  the  last  Inca.  In  Quito  itself  there  are  about  8,000  of  Spanish  descent; 
perhaps  10,000  of  pure  Indian  blood ;  the  remaining  22,000  being  Cholo$f  the  off- 
spring of  whites  and  Indians,  the  Indian  blood  largely  predominating.  These  almost 
exclusively  carry  on  what  of  industry  exists.  They  are  the  artisans,  tradesmen,  and 
soldiers.  The  whites  constitute  the  governing  class.  They  have  taxp  natural  capacity, 
but  lack  education,  industry,  and  energy.  They  are,  however,  courteous  and  refined 
in  manners  and  deportment.  Their  courtesy,  even  in  the  most  common  interoourse,  is 
carried  to  a  point  which  we  can  hardly  appreciate.  Mr.  Hassaurek,  the  late  American 
minister  to  Ecuador,  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  a  message  sent  by  one  fair 
Quitonian  to  another :  "  Gk),"  she  says  to  her  servant,  "  to  the  Senorita  So-and-So, 
and  tell  her  that  she  is  my  heart  and  the  dear  little  friend  of  my  soul ;  tell  her  that 
I  am  dying  for  not  having  seen  her,  and  ask  her  why  she  does  not  come  to  see  me ; 
tell  her  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  her  more  than  a  week,  and  that  I  send  her  my 
best  respects  and  considerations;  and  ask  her  how  she  is,  and  how  her  husband  is,  and 
how  her  children  are,  and  whether  they  are  all  well  in  the  family.  And  tell  her  that 
she  is  my  little  love,  and  ask  her  whether  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  thai 
pattern  which  she  promised  me  the  other  day." 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  lofty  tropical  valley,  let  us  take  one  glance  at  the  grand 
Boenery  which  environs  it.  There  are  fifty-one  volcanic  peaks  in  the  Andean  chun, 
twenty  of  which  girdle  the  valley  of  Quito,  three  being  active,  ^ve  dormant,  and 
twelve  extinct.  Looking  toward  the  eastern  Cordillera,  the  first  mountain  to  the  north 
is  Imbabura,  18,000  feet  high.  At  its  foot  stood  the  city  of  Otovalo,  destroyed  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  August^  18G8;  here  alone  out  of  10,000  inhabitants  6,000  per- 
ished. The  first  shock,  which  came  without  hardly  a  premonitory  sign,  lasted  but  one 
minute ;  at  the  end  of  that  minute  not  a  house  or  a  wall  a  yard  high  remained  stand- 
ing. Next,  exactly  on  the  equator,  comes  square-topped  Cayamba,  19,500  feet  high, 
and  in  full  view  from  the  plaza  of  Quito.  Ten  miles  south  is  the  bare  Ouamani 
range,  over  which,  at  a  bight  of  15,000  feet,  the  traveler  must  pass  before  he  begins 
to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Its  culminating  peak,  Sara-Urcu,  threw 
out  ashes  as  late  as  1856.  Then  comes  Antisana,  19,000  feet  high,  clothed  in  snow 
for  8,000  feot.  It  is  now  dormant ;  but  the  lava  streams  down  its  side  show  how 
tremendous  was  its  former  activity.  One  of  these  streams  b  ten  miles  long  and  five 
hundred  feet  deep.  Its  last  eruption  occurred  in  1590  ;  but  smoke  issued  from  it  in 
1802.  Next  comes  ragged  Sincholagua,  16,500  feet  high ;  and  then  Cotopaxi,  "  the 
shining,"  more  than  2,000  feet  higher,  the  loftiest  of  active  volcanoes,  though  its  great 
eruptions  occur  only  at  intervals  of  a  century ;  but  deep  rumblings,  and  a  constant 
cloud  of  smoke  issuing  frx)m  its  crater,  down  which  no  man  has  looked,  show  that  it  is 
only  sleeping.  Its  last  great  eruption  occurred  in  1803.  Far  down  its  south  side 
iies  a  huge  porphyritio  rock,  called  the  Inca's  Head,  which  tradition  avers  to  have 
once  been  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  torn  off  and  hurled  down  on  the  very  day  when 

Atahuallpa  was  murdered  by  Pizarro.     Sixty  miles  further  south  rises  the  perfeol 
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eoM  of  TaDganigaa,  16,500  feet  U|^  A  eitwaet  oo  ifc  Bpmff  from  Ae  imj  odgi 
of  tbe  perpeloal  now,  oommg  down  1,500  feet  b  three  kepi.  Its  hot  eraplm, 
whkdi  luted  serai  yesn,  began  in  177a  Gkee  bj,  17,500  feel  Ugh,  lises  Alter, 
edled  ij  the  Indians  Oapae-Oreu,  **  The  Cluef.''  They  say  that  it  ones  overtopped 
Chimboiaso ;  bnt  that,  after  an  emption  whidi  lasted  eig^t  yeais,  the  lofty  walk  of  ili 
enter  fell  in.  Twenty  miles  farther  is  Sangai,  17,000  feel  lugh,  the  moot  aotiie 
Toleano  on  the  i^obe.  Withont  a  moment's  intermisrion  it  has  for  three  hundred 
years  ponred* forth  a  stream  of  fire,  water,  mod,  and  ashes.  Its  ashes  are  almost 
always  felling  at  Gnayaqnil,  a  hundred  miles  distant;  and  its  explosions,  geneiallj 
ooonrring  ereiy  hour  or  two,  are  often  heard  in  that  oity.  It  sometimes  rouses  itself 
to  unwonted  aotiyity.  In  1849  Wisse  oounted  267  explosions  in  an  hour,— mom 
Aan  two  in  every  three  seoonds. 

We  have  thus  fer  followed  the  eastern  Cordillera  southward.  We  now  turn  to  die 
western  range,  whieh  runs  parallel  to  it|  at  a  distanee  of  from  thir^  to  rix^  miki, 
and  go  northward  back  to  Quito.  First  and  foremost,  but  not  "  sole  monarch  of  the 
vale,"  comes  Chimboraao^  **  the  Snowy  Mountain,"  21,470  feet  high.  Ages  ago  its 
now  silent  summit  glowed  with  yolcanic  fires.  Its  rides  are  seamed  with  huge  renti 
and  dark  chasms,  in  some  of  which  Y  esnyius  could  be  hidden  away  out  of  sight 
Next,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  vaUey,  u  Caraguariao,  19,000  feet  h^ 
called  by  the  Indians  "  the  wife  of  Chimboraso."  A  century  and  three^uarters  ago 
the  top  of  thk  mountain  fell  in,  and  torrents  of  mud  contaimng  multitudes  of  the  litde 
ishes  of  which  we  have  spoken  poured  out  Journeying  onward,  pasring  peaks 
scarcely  lower  than  these,  some  of  them  extinct  volcanoes,  such  as  Illina,  17,000  feet 
high,  and  heart-shaped  Corason,  we  reach  Picluncha,  "  the  Boiling  Mountain,"  16,000 
feet  high,  whose  smoking  crater  lies  only  five  miles  distant  from  Quito.  It  k  the  only 
Eucadorean  volcano  which  has  not  a  cone-shaped  crater.  Such  an  one  it  doubtless 
once  had ;  but  some  convulsion  of  nature  fer  beyond  tbe  reach  of  history  or  tradition, 
has  hollowed  out  from  its  now  flattened  summit  an  enormous  funnel-shaped  basin 
2,500  feet  deep,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter  at  tbe  top,  and  1,500  feet  at  the 
bottom.  It  k  the  deepest  crater  on  the  globe.  That  of  Kileaua  k  but  000  feet  deep, 
Orizaba  500,  Etna  800,  Heck  100. 

The  brink  of  the  crater  of  Picbincha  was  first  reached  by  the  French  Academirians 
in  1742.  Sixty  years  kter  Humboldt  reached  tbe  edge,  but  pronounce  its  bottom 
"  iDaccessible  on  accoant  of  its  great  depth  and  precipitous  descent."  The  crater  was 
first  entered  in  1844  by  Morena,  now  President  of  Ecuador,  and  "Wkse,  a  Freoch 
engineer.  Mr.  Ortoo  and  his  assocktes,  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt,  succeeded  in 
aocomplkhing  the  perilous  descent  in  October,  1867.  Scrambling  down  the  steep 
sides,  sometimes  of  rocks  covered  with  snow,  sometimes  a  mass  of  loose,  treacherous 
sand ;  now  leaping  a  chasm,  now  letting  themselves  down  from  cliff  to  cliff,  threatened 
by  huge  rooks  which  perpetually  loosed  themselves  and  went  bounding  past  them,  m 
two  and  a  half  hours  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  It  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  deeply  furrowed  pkin,  strewn  with  ragged  rooks,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
vegetation,  and  half  a  dozen  species  of  flowers.  In  the  center  was  an  irregular  heap 
of  stones  260  feet  high,  and  800  in  dkmeter.  In  its  top  and  sides  were  seventy 
vents,  sending  forth  steam,  smoke,  and  sulphurous  gas.  The  central  vent,  or  chim* 
^^Jt  g^TM  forth  a  noise  like  that  of  a  bubbliog  cauldron. 
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There  bave  been  five  eroptionB  of  Piobinbba  once  tbe  Spanisb  oonqaest,  tbe  lart 
beiDg  ID  1660.  That  of  1566  covered  Quito  tbree  feet  deep  with  ashes  and  stones, 
while  boiling  water  and  bitumen  poured  forth  in  torrents.  In  1867  the  column  of 
smoke  did  not  rise  above  the  crest  of  the  crater;  but  on  the  19th  of  March,  1868^ 
violent  rumblings  were  heard  in  Quito,  followed  three  days  afterward  by  great  columns 
of  vapor.  Since  the  great  earthquake  of  August,  1868,  the  mountun  has  continued 
to  send  forth  columns  of  smoke,  and  so  much  fine  sand  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reach 
the  crater.  It  may  be  that  the  volcano  is  preparing  to  rouse  itself  from  its  slumber 
of  two  centuries.  The  Quitonians,  however,  congratulate  themselves  that  the  edge  of 
the  crater  is  considerably  lower  on  the  ade  facing  the  city ;  so  that  should  an  erup- 
tion occur,  the  volcano  will  pour  its  fiery  contents  away  from  them  into  the  wilda 
of  the  Esmeralda. 

We  leave  the  valley  of  Quito,  whose  mighly  surrounding  volcanoes  present  one  of 
the  most  striking  aspects  of  nature  within  the  Tropical  World. 

The  next  great  table-land  is  that  of  Bogota.  Its  elevation  is  8,700  feet  above  the 
sea, — 1,300  feet  less  than  that  of  Quito;  but  although  barely  ^Ye  degrees  from  the 
equator,  the  climate  is  much  colder.  To  reach  the  table-land,  we  ascend  the  great 
river  Magdalena  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  a  low  country  covered  witb 
tropical  vegetation;  then,  leaving  the  stream,  we  set  our  &ces  toward  the  mountain 
range  upon  whose  summit  lies  the  table-land,  fifty  miles  away,  between  us  and  it  inter- 
vening several  sharp  ridges,  which  might  easily  be  skirted.  But  the  road,  with  a 
thorough  contempt  for  all  engineering  devices,  runs  straight  over  them.  In  the  course 
of  a  single  day  we  twice  ascend  a  mountain  3,000  feet  high,  only  to  descend  as  frir  on 
the  opposite  side,  giving  us  in  the  space  of  twenty  miles  an  unnecessary  ascent  of  a 
mile,  and  an  equal  descent.  At  length  we  come  to  the  outer  rim  of  the  great  plain 
of  Bogota,  rising  sheer  up  like  a  wall  before  us ;  up  this  the  path  winds  by  sharp 
turns  and  zigzags  like  a  circular  staircase.  Pile  the  Catskills  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  and  then  level  ofi^  upon  the  summit  a  marshy  plateau  half  as  large 
as  tbe  State  of  Connecticut,  and  heap  around  it  mountains  some  thousands  of  feet 
higher,  and  we  have  the  great  phiin  of  Bogot&,  which  the  inhabitants  believe  to  be  the 
most  delightful  spot  on  earth. 

The  temperature  of  the  plain  is  so  low  that  it  produces  only  a  little  wheat,  grass, 
barley,  and  a  few  esculent  roots.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  owned  in  vast  estates  by  a 
few  rich  land-holders,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  excessively  stupid.  The 
people  of  the  city  call  them  Orefones,  "  Big-Ears."  Tbe  markets  of  Bogota  are  sup- 
plied mainly  from  the  warm  country  below.  An  Indian  and  his  wife  will  toil  up  the 
steep  path  bearing  enormous  loads  of  fish  or  plantains,  trudge  across  the  weary  breadth 
of  the  marshy  plain,  occupying  three  days  in  tbe  journey,  and  think  themselves  lucky 
if  they  find  a  purchaser  for  their  load.  Sometimes  these  patient  bearers  will  be  seen 
descending  the  mountains  which  tower  above  the  city,  loaded  with  plantains,  oranges, 
and  other  tropical  productions.  These  could  not  have  grown  upon  the  mountains,  but 
have  been  brought  over  their  summits  from  the  warmer  regions  lying  far  down  on  the 
opposite  slopes.  Bogot&nos  sometimes  descend  to  the  plains  to  thaw  out.  The 
favorite  place  for  pleasurable  resort  is  the  village  of  Fusagasuga,  which  lies  fiur  down 
on  the  slope.     To  reach  it  one  must  first  climb  up  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  th« 
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(lUifi,  iiri'l  thf?ri  ihwA-wl  ihr«^  fimen  m  fkr.  There  ire  two  modes  of  tmreliiig:  ailt- 
U''b  ftfi'l  fitiiri  hw-k.  h  ri'j\u\riin  KOme  prepftration  for  sach  a  plearare4rip.  As  il  ii 
■Iwiiyii  tnhl  Hfifl  liMfifilly  rainy,  th«  traveler  lias  hia  face  well  bundled  ap  to  protect  iL 
1 1  in  huf.  linn  a  ivisnnuj/^  of  o'lhA  mIIc  ;  hiii  poncho,  or  cloak,  which  must  serve  also  as  a 
hlfiriknt  hy  u'lifhi,  in  ftwUitiwl  U)  hia  aaddlo-ljow,  when  not  upon  his  abonlden;  and  a 
piiir  of  IfinlJM'r  ovfirAlln  in  rlrawn  over  his  lower  garments.  Behind  him  oomes  a  male 
ilrlvnri  hy  n  |i«ori.  )N<nriiif(  a.  huge  bundle  resembling  an  enormous  feather  bed.  This 
U  ciillfMl  11  ram,  "  riiw,*'  but  no  cow*8  hide  would  be  sufficient  to  bold  it.  Besides 
1 1  III  UMuiil  l»nKK'*K"  **^  '^  tra  Victor,  it  contains  a  mattress,  which  the  pleasure-seeker  moit 
rnriy  with  him  or  do  without.  Women  UHually,  and  men  not  unfrequentlj,  trayel  hj 
ii7/(i  A  ruilo  IiiiiiiInm)  chiiir  ih  fiiHtenod  to  the  back  of  a  man  by  two  belts-MMie 
rhmniti^  ovitr  tlio  clH^Nt  mid  nnotlidr  puRsing  over  the  forehead.  The  rider,  seated  with 
liU  biiok  to  hiK  lH«Hn«r,  {n  muiplotuly  helpless.  A  story  is  told,  and  the  scene  of  it 
|HihittMl  nut-  tiniir  UogotA,  wlicre  a  Spaniard  wearing  huge  spurs  mounted  his  sillero, 
wliniii  ho  ^iiiiiIimI  nn  thougli  he  wore  a  mule.  The  sillero,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  pitched 
IiIn  riilor  nhiM«r  tlnwii  u  pnMMpioo,  thon  took  to  the  woods  and  was  never  caught. 

Tliti  pliitimu  of  llngotA  im  u|Hm  the  whole,  a  most  uninteresting  region.  It  is  most 
iittiownitliy  on  atvount  ot  itit  Hhowing  bow  elevation  and  local  circumstances  affect  the 
oliumtn  of  (ho  (ntpionl  rt'gion^.  liVing  ju!«t  north  of  the  equator,  in  a  latitude  indeed 
In  \k\\\A\,  rnlhor  ihnn  undor  tho  (H]uator,  the  hottest  regions  of  the  earth  are  found,  it 
r«Muii)dN  ono  not  a  Uttlo  of  (ho  interior  of  Kamchatka  and  Alaska,  which  almost  touch 
I  ho  Ar^Mio  I'iivlo. 

U  tho  t.nMo  land  of  Quito  15  the  nuvt  lovely,  that  of  Mexico  is  by  extent  and  variety 
tho  oto-^t  nMUrtvkrtMo  of  tho  lot\v  ti\'»pioal  plateaus.  Co!r.mcn.^:i;^  ax  tbe  IsthsTi*  (/ 
IVSu.mto^HV,  in  litijuJo  IT^^^.  it  sm^tohos  wi:h  rar.t\i  lrtri::h  :c  tbe  l:^:;:*  c.f  :be 
IV'iMi'.'^l  '.^v^*  Wi'S  tVo  oxivrt :»".*.  of  a  narr,*ir  jtrir  al:r.^  :r.o  5b:re*  :■:  tir  ."•?ei^«w3 
\s>'  lu • '. o^  *, n  M ,'  \  isv  t  V 0  >*  V »' * 0  *  ?«,* .1 .; :  h  x^f  : V.o  ov* v.:: r. c  :*. : .     I :  r.>05  al z>>$s  r  t  r^  :«  i; :o 
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vetplendent  hues,  and  hois  of  gorgeous  plamage.  Many  of  these  binds  Iiavo  notes 
of  exqaisite  melody.  Bat  the  malaria  engendered  by  the  deeomposition  of  the  rank 
vegetation  and  the  dank  soil  renders  the  region  one  of  the  most  insaliibrions  npon  the 
globe,  and  almost  uninhabitable  by  man  from  the  yemal  to  the  autumnal  eqoinoz* 
Here  is  the  birthplace  of  the  dreaded  vomito,  or  yellow  fever. 

Pasdng  this  fatal  belt,  after  twenty  leagaes  the  traveler  finds  himself  ascending 
into  a  purer  atmosphere.  The  vegetation  changes  at  every  league.  One  by  one  the 
vanilla,  the  indigo  plant,  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  plantain  disappear ;  until  at  the 
bight  of  4,000  feet  the  unchanging  green  of  the  rich  foliage  of  the  liquidamber  indi- 
cates that  the  traveler  has  reached  the  elevation  where  the  clouds  and  mists  settle  in 
their  passage  from  the  Gulf,  and  maintain  a  jlerpetual  moisture. 

Here  are  the  confines  of  the  tierra  iemplada^  or  temperate  region,  whore  the  ever- 
green oaks  remind  him  of  the  forests  of  Central  Europe.  The  features  of  the  scenery 
become  imposing.  The  ascending  road  sweeps  along  the  base  of  mighly  mountains* 
now  snow-clad,  but  bearing  traces  of  former  volcanic  fires.  The  flanks  of  the  moun« 
tains  are  rent  with  huge  haranecu  or  ravines,  down  whose  steep  sides  he  can  look  for 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  Cactuses,  euphorbia,  dracsdua^  and  a  multitude  of  other 
plants  cling  to  the  rocky  walls ;  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  to  which  he  might 
apparently  almost  leap,  stand  huge  laurels  and  fig-trees.  Upward  still,  he  passes 
fields  waving  with  yellow  wheat  and  broad-leaved  maize,  with  plantations  of  the  agave» 
from  which  the  Mexicans  prepare,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Montesumas,  their 
national  beverage  of  pulque. 

At  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  the  forests  of  sombre  pine  announce  that  the  Herra 
fiifh  or  "  cold  region,"  the  last  of  the  three  great  terraces,  has  been  reached.  Here 
in  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  yet  at  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet,  rests  the  city  of  Mexico, 
the  famous  capital  of  the  Montezumas,  with  its  shallow  lakes,  and  surrounded  by 
elliptical  plains,  enclosed  by  frowning  ridges  of  basaltic  and  porphyrite  rocks.  On 
the  south-eastern  side  rises  the  snow-crowned  cone  of  Orizaba,  whose  ever  blazing 
summit,  shining  like  a  star  through  the  darkness  of  night,  gtuned  for  it  its  A^tec  name 
of  Citlaltepetl,  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Star ;"  farther  west  rise  Popocatepetl,  Iztaci- 
huatl,  and  Toluca,  altogether  forming  a  magnificent  volcanic  circuit,  only  equaled  by 
that  which  girdles  the  valley  of  Quito.  If  the  traveler  chooses  to  climb  the  sides  of 
these  volcanoes,  in  a  few  days'  journey  he  will  have  passed  through  every  variety 
of  climate  and  every  zone  of  production,  from  the  fiercest  tropical  heat  to  the  confines 
sf  perpetual  winter ;  from  the  towering  palm  to  the  lichen  which  hardly  lifts  its  head 
above  the  sterile  rock. 

Sikkim,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayas,  may  be  considered  a  vast  sloping 
plain,  rising  in  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  chain  to  the  base  of  the  peaks,  the 
highest  on  the  globe.  From  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  a  level  plain  of  a 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  to  the  foot  of  the  Himelayas.  Thence  the  land  rises  gently 
7,000  feet  in  eighty  miles.  Here  is  the  British  sanitarium  of  Dorjiliog,  where  the 
European  debilitated  by  the  burning  climate  of  the  lowlands  may  breathe  air  as  cool 
and  refreshing  as  those  of  his  native  land.  Eighty  miles  further  brings  lum  9,000^ 
feet  higher  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Then  arise  more  steeply,  12,000  feet 
h]|^,  the  lofty  summits,  rather  than  peaks,  of  the  Himakyas^  looking  down  upon 
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the  magniSoendy  wooded  regkm  below.  The  highest  of  theie  Sikkim  peeks  te  En 
dun-jonga — the  thbd,  bat  until  leoently  belieTod  to  be  the  fint»  in  bight  npoii  ths 
l^be.  It  fidls  bol  a  hundred  6et  below  the  Dipsang  or  Karkakorum  peak,  and 
about  eight  hundred  below  Gauriaanker,  whioh  the  Britidi  have  re-named  Mount 
Everest.  Einohin-junga  rises  to  the  altitude  d  28,172  feet  Not  only  is  its  summit 
untrodden  by  man  or  beast,  but  nothing  that  breathes  has  evw  mounted  so  high  into 
the  air.  The  oondor,  who  in  his  flight  looks  down  upon  the  dome  of  Ohimbonv, 
never  mounts  to  within  thousands  of  feet  of  the  hiffht  of  Kinohinjunga.* 


•  Humboldt* s  ttatemmt  that  the  ooiidor  ffies  higher  than  Chimhonuo  (21,420  feet)  hat  beoi 
questioned.  But  Orton  haa  teen  numbert  of  them  hoTering  at  leatt  a  thootaod  feet  tboTt 
Fichincha  (16,000  feet),  tnd  doet  not  doubt  that  tiiey  Hy  much  higher.  Mailer,  in  hit  atcentof 
Oriiaba,  saw  felcont  fljlng  flilly  18,000  feet  high ;  and  it  it  afflrmed  that  wild  geete  fly  over  the 
peak  of  Kundian-ghow  (22,000  feet).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  condor  attaint  tn  elefa- 
tfon  greater  than  any  other  bird,  and  that  no  other  creatnre  ever  ▼olnntaiify  atoendt  to  higlbi 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SAVANNAS  AND  DESEBTS  OP  THE  TROPICAL  WORLD. 

Ifater  and  Life — Characteristics  of  the  Savannas. — The  Uams:  The  Drj  Season — ^Effect! 
upon  Vegetable  Life — ^Effects  upon  Animal  Life — Approach  of  the  Rainj  Season — ReTival 
of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life — Vast  Migrations  of  Animals. — The  Pampas:  Horses  and 
Cattle  in  the  New  World — ^Effects  of  their  Introduction  upon  the  Character  of  the  Popu- 
lation— The  Mauritia  Palm— Living  in  the  Tree-tops. — The  Grand  Chaco^Its  Indian 
Inhabitants^ — The  Guachos — The  Lasso  and  Bolas. — The  Plaint  of  Southern  Africa:  Thorny 
Bushes — Excessive  Droughts — A  Great  Hunting  Ground — Species  of  Grame — Vegetation — 
Watery  Tubers — Esculent  Gourds — ^Possibility  of  Wells — Water-Pits  in  the  Kalahari-^ 
Mode  of  Pumping  Up  the  Water — ^Livingstone's  Theory  of  Water-Making  Ants — ^More 
Probable  Explanation — Inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa. — The  Lake  Region  of  Equatorial 
Africa:  Little  Known — Explorations  of  Livingstone  and  Burton — Speke's  Journey — Hit 
Notices  of  the  Country — Moderate  and  Equable  Temperature — The  Inhabitants — Charac- 
teristics of  a  Real  Desert — The  Atacama  of  Peru:  Its  Arid  Character — ^The  Mule  the  Ship 
of  this  Desert — The  Australian  Desert:  Its  Utter  Desolation. — Sturt's  Exploration — 
Leichardt — Lost  Rivers. — The  Sahara :  Extent  and  General  Characteristics — The  Capital 
of  Fezzan — Perilous  Adventure  of  Barth — ^Plains  and  Hills — Oases — Luxuriant  Vegetation 
of  the  Oases — Contrasts  of  Light  and  Shade — The  Khamsin  or  Simoom — Animals  and 
Reptiles — The  Ostrich  and  its  Chase — Fluctuations  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life  accord- 
ing to  the  Seasons. 

THE  presence  or  absence  of  water  in  the  Tropical  World  exerts  an  influence  npon 
all  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  not  less  important  than  the  temperature. 
Wherever  water  is  absolutely  wanting  the  country  is  given  over  to  barrenness. 
Wherever  water  is  perpetual  and  abundant,  the  soil  is  clothed  with  lofty  forests  and  a 
profusion  of  lush  vegetation.  Midway  between  these  extremes  are  vast  tracts  dry  at 
one  season  and  wot  at  another.  These  regions,  which  we  may  call  savannas,  embrace 
the  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern  Africa.  They  are  in  general  to  be  character- 
ixed  as  vast  plains,  never  of  more  than  moderate  elevation,  covered  with  grass  and 
shrubs ;  but,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  destitute  of  extensive  forests,  the  trees 
standing  singly  or  in  small  clumps. 

There  can  be  no  more  striking  contrast  than  that  presented  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year  by  the  great  llanos  of  Venezuela.  When  the  rainy  season  is  over  and  the 
sun  for  weeks  blazes  in  an  unclouded  sky,  pouring  his  vertical  rays  upon  the  thirsty 
plains,  the  calcined  grass-plains  present  the  aspect  of  an  interminable,  monotonous 
waste.  Like  the  ocean  they  stretch  out  till  in  the  distance  hazy  and  quivering  with 
heat,  their  boundary  blends  upon  the  horizon  with  the  sky  in  an  indistinct  line.  The 
water  pools  which  nourished  the  scattered  clumps  of  the  Mauritia  palm  disappear  one 
kv  one.     The  tall,  dry  FQeds  which  indicate  the  spot  which  had  been  a  swamp,  bear 
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Ugh  np  tibeir  ateDn  the  aoonuted  mod  whieh  muki  the  hight  of  oon  and  dune  of 
die  rainy  season.  The  graas  has  long  dnoe  withered,  and  atanda  a  maaa  ef  diy  atom, 
ready  afe  the  tooch  of  fire  to  break  oat  into  a  oonflagratioQ  which  ontatripe  ihe  qpeei 
ef  the  awifteat  horae. 

Animal  life  aeema  to  haTO  become  extinct.  The  deer,  the  agotit  and  tbe  peeeaiy, 
tao^^t  by  inatinot^  have  migrated  to  leaa  arid  regiona,  followed  by  their  nafaml  ene- 
miea  the  Indian,  the  poma,  and  the  jagoar.  The  Taat  herds  of  wild  horaea  and  eattb 
which  roamed  over  the  aavanna  perish  in  coontleas  nambera,  w  mah  aboot  beUowiog, 
and  neighing,  and  snnffing  the  thirsty  air,  aeeking  to  aoent  oat  the  neighborhood  of 
aome  pool  whwe  a  little  moisture  baa  aonriTed  the  general  drooght  Buried  fiur  down 
in  the  stiff  day  of  the  dried-np  poola,  the  alligator  and  huge  water  aaake  lie  torpd  in 
a  long  Bommer  sleep,  aa  the  bear  alunbrnn  throogh  the  dresdry  Arotie  winter. 

At  lengthy  when  all  natore  aeema  to'  baTC  expired  or  to  be  expuring  for  want  of 
water,  welcome  signs  annoonce  the  approadi  of  the  ramy  aeaaon.  The  bine,  dondlesB 
aky  hegaiB  to  aasnme  a  leaden  hoe ;  the  atmosphere  becomea  obaaored  by  ecMideubg 
Tiqpora ;  the  stara  which  ahone  with  a  miU  planetaiy  lustre  now  twinkle  foindy  erea 
in  the  lenith,  while  the  bright  Southern  Gross,  low  down  in  the  horiion,  fa  hardly  dis- 
cernible, and  the  phosphorio  gleam  dT  the  Hagellanic  donda  expireai  Banks  of  Taper 
lise  in  mountainous  forms  on  the  horiaon,  inoreaaiog  in  denaity,  and  ■^wy'iting  hi|^ 
and  hig^,  until  at  length  they  burst  into  rains  which  pour  down  in  tonanta.  Scarody 
baTC  the  diowerB  had  time  to  moisten  the  thirsty  land,  when  a  ehaa^  eomea  orer  the 
fece  of  nature.  The  dull,  tawny  sur&ce  of  the  sayanna  u  tranafermed  aa  if  by  magio  into 
an  expanae  of  ^vid  green,  enamded  with  flowera  of  every  hue.  The  mimnaaa  ex- 
pand their  delicate  foliage,  and  the  Manritia  palm,  **  the  tree  of  lifo^"  pota  forth  ita 
feathery  fronds. 

Animal  life  awakens  from  ite  long  torpor.  On  the  borders  of  the  swamps  the 
moistened  day  heaves,  and  slowly  bursts  asunder,  and  from  the  tomb  in  which  he  lay 
embedded,  rises  the  form  of  some  huge  alligator  or  water-snake.  The  newly  formed 
pools  swarm  with  water-fowL  The  herds  of  horses  and  oxen  rejoice  in  the  thick 
grasses,  under  whose  covert  not  unfreqaently  crouches  the  jaguar  waiting  for  his  prey. 
On  the  very  same  spot  where  a  few  weeks  before  the  horse  anxiously  snuffed  the  air, 
half-mad  with  thirst,  he  is  now  obliged  to  lead  an  almost  amphibious  life.  The  mares 
retreat  with  their  foals  to  the  higher  banks,  which  rise  like  islands  frvm  a  lagoon,  and 
swim  about  in  quest  of  the  grasses  which  lift  their  heads  above  the  waters.  Not  un- 
freqaently they  become  the  prey  of  alligators  that  strike  them  down  with  their  scdy 
tails,  and  seize  them  with  their  enormous  jaws.  '*This  sight/'  says  Humboldt, 
"  involuntarily  reminds  the  reflecting  observer  of  the  great  pliability  with  which  na- 
ture has  endowed  several  species  of  plants  and  animals.  Along  with  the  fruits  of 
Geres,  the  horse  and  the  ox  have  followed  man  over  tbe  whole  earth  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Plata,  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  mountein  plain  of  Antisana,  over- 
looking the  Valley  of  Quita  Here,  the  northern  birch-tree,  and  there  the  tropical 
date-palm,  protects  the  tired  ox  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  same  species  of  animal 
which  in  eastern  Europe  contends  with  bears  and  wolves,  is  attacked  in  another  lone 
by  the  tiger  and  the  crocodile." 

It  is  scarcely  three  centuries  since  the  horse  and  the  ox  were  first  introduced  mto 
America  by  the  Spaniarda.     The  latter  has  flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  net 
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improbable  that  in  the  punpu  sod  Iltuus  of  South  Ameriu  dure  mre  more  oattla  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Strain,  vho  rode  aoroM  the  pampas,  was  told  that  in  a 
■ingle  year  ten  milliooB  of  hidea  were  exported  from  Bnonoe  Ayne.  Knowing  that 
the  censuBof  1S40  gave  bnt  fifteen  millions  in  the  United  States,  this  statement  seemed 
incredible.  But  when  da;  after  daj  he  saw  from  ever;  slight  swell  herd  after  herd, 
UMkeaiog  the  whole  eipanae,  nntil  the;  became  mere  speoka  in  the  dlstuice,  and  i^ 
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fleeted  that  the  milliona  upon  millions  which  he  saw  were  but  fractions  of  those  spread 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  he  could  give  credit  to  the  statement. 
The  annual  slaughter  of  millions  seems  to  have  no  sensible  effect  in  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  the  survivors.  These  herds  belong  mainly  to  wealthy  estouoieros.  The 
extent  of  some  of  these  estanciag  and  the  number  of  the  herds  is  almost  inoredihie.  The 
estate  of  Ban  Jos^,  belonging  to  Urquiia,  late  President  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, covered  an  area  of  several  hundred  square  miles,  sad  open  it  he  had  2,000  horses, 
A0,000  bead  of  oattle,  and  70,000  sheep,  and  this  is  bat  one  out  of  his  many  a 
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The  introduction  of  the  horse  and  the  oz  has  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Indians  of  the  great  plains  of  North  and  South  America.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  visited  the  llanos  and  pampas  they  found  them  almost  destitute  of 
inhahitants,  for  the  Indians  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  agriculture.  They  could 
exist  only  in  the  spots  where  grew  the  Mauritia  palm.  This  tree  grows  to  the  Ugfat 
of  a  hundred  feet,  its  slender  trunk  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  toft  of  great  fim- 
shaped  fronds,  under  which  grow  in  large  clusters  scaly  fruit,  resembling  pine  oones. 
Like  the  banana  they  differ  in  taste  according  to  the  stage  of  ripeness ;  and  the  tmnk 
affords  a  nutritious  pith  like  sago,  which  when  dried  forms  a  large  part  ci  the  fi)od  of 
the  natives.  From  its  sap  they  prepared  an  intoxicating  drink;  its  leaves  oovered 
their  huts;  from  the  fibres  of  the  petiole  they  manufactured  threads  and  ooidage, 
and  the  sheaths  at  their  base  served  for  sandals.  The  Mauritia  grew  abundantly  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  ;  and  among  its  branches  the  Ouaranas  dwelt  like  monkeys, 
high  above  the  reach  of  the  great  inundations.  They  built  platforms,  floored  with  its 
leaves,  from  trunk  to  trunk,  a  patch  of  moist  clay  serving  for  a  fire-plaoe.  The  early 
voyagers  were  by  night  astonished  at  the  light  of  their  fires,  gleaming  like  beaeons 
up  among  the  dark  foliage. 

The  Grand  Cbaco,  lying  along  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  pampa  regions.  It  covers  an  area  of  200,000  square  milea,  nearly 
equal  to  France,  and  is  nominally  partitioned  among  the  neighboring  goyemments ; 
but  is  really  in  the  possession  of  hordes  of  Indians,  who  acknowledge  no  alleg^ee 
except  to  their  own  caciques.  Neither  time  nor  intercourse  with  the  whites  has  miti- 
gated their  deep  feeling  of  hostility  against  the  whites  for  the  wrongs  inflioted  upon 
their  race.  The  horse,  the  gift  of  the  Spaniards,  has  put  them  upon  an  equality  with 
their  enemies,  and  given  them  the  means  of  making  continual  predatory  inroads. 
When  pursued  by  a  military  force  they  scatter  and  are  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
They  are  admirable  horsemen,  using  neither  saddle  or  bridle,  but  control  their  animals 
by  a  rude  rein  of  raw-hide  passing  around  the  lower  jaw,  and  secured  by  a  thong  of 
the  same  material. 

The  guacbos,  or  herdsmen,  inhabiting  the  pampas  are  of  Spanish  descent,  but  have 
relapsed  into  an  almost  savage  state.  The  wild  life  of  a  guacbo  begins  from  in&ncy. 
As  soon  as  he  can  walk  be  has  a  little  lasso  made  of  twine,  with  which  he  amuses 
himself  in  catching  the  chickens  and  dogs.  By  the  time  he  is  four  years  old  he  is  put 
upon  horseback,  which  he  soon  learns  to  consider  the  only  place  for  a  man,  thinkmg 
it  degrading  to  walk  for  any  considerable  dLstancc.  lie  early  acquires  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  lasso  and  bolas.  With  the  former  he  will  capture  the  wildest  bull  or  stallion, 
throwing  from  horseback  the  noose  with  unerring  aim  over  the  horns,  or  around  a  leg 
of  the  animal.  lie  is  equally  dextrous  in  the  use  of  the  bolas.  This  consists  of  three 
balls,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  joined  together  in  a  common  center  by  thongs  a' 
yard  long.  Holding  one  ball  in  his  hand,  the  guacho  whirls  the  other  around  his 
head,  and  then  flings  the  whole  at  his  victim.  The  instant  one  thong  strikes  the  leg 
of  an  animal,  all  wind  themselves  around,  each  by  its  own  independent  motion,  and 
the  more  the  victim  struggles  the  more  inextricably  does  he  become  entangled. 

The  so-called  deserts  of  Southern  Africa,  including  the  great  Kalahari,  are  savannas 
rather  than  deserts.     This  region  has  of  late  years  been  thoroughly  described  by 
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rim,  it  may  in  general  be  described  as  a  series  of  broad  plains  interoepted  by  rugged 
mountains  of  no  great  bight  These  plains  during  the  wet  season  Vboiind  with  jokj 
herbage,  which  disappears,  fairly  burned  off,  in  the  dry  season,  leaving  the  ground 
parched  and  dnsty.  Sometimes  there  are  immense  tracts  overgrown  with  low,  thony 
bushes,  standing  so  doeely  together  that  the  traveler  must  diop  hii  wsj  throwg^  tim 
step  by  step.  The  most  common  dT  these  bushes  is  called  by  the  coknlits  the  *'  wait- 
a-bit,"  for  its  short  hook-like  thorns  present  a  standing  invitation  to  the  passer  to  nak 
a  bit  at  every  foot  of  his  advance.  Andersson  mentions  once  coming  upon  a  eQMide^ 
able  forest  of  thomless  trees.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  I  was  ever  so  sn^ 
prised  m  my  life.  I  hesitated  to  tnut  my  senses.  Even  the  doll  fiu^ea  of  my  natiw 
attendants  seemed  for  a  few  seconds  to  relax  from  their  nsoal  heavy,  nnintelfigait 
cast,  and  to  express  joy  at  the  novel  scene."  The  brief  wet  seaaoo,  when  IIm  nm 
&lls  in  torrents,  is  succeeded  by  months  ci  absolute  dron^ti  when  water  ia  found  atlj 
at  long  intervals  m  solitary  fountains  and  stagnant  pools.  The  books  of  travelers  in 
this  region  present  a  continual  record  of  snfierings  endured  by  nan  and  beast  from 
lack  of  water. 

But  uninviting  as  this  region  otherwise  is,  it  is  the  paradise  of  the  sportsman.  In 
other  regions  of  the  globe  he  is  limited  to  a  few  species  of  the  larger  game.  On  our 
western  prairies  he  is  confined  to  bison;  in  India  he  must  satisfy  himself  with  ligen 
and  wild  hogs;  in  Ceylon  he  may  bag  tuskless  elephants  and  buffidoe;  in  Siberia  he 
has  only  bears  and  wolves.  But  Southern  Africa  is  a  vast  aoological  garden.  Gimfis 
raise  their  long  necks  above  the  stunted  acacia  trees,  stooping  to  crop  their  topmost 
twigs.  Gigantic  boars,  and  their  still  bigger  coumns  the  unwieldy  hippopotami  and 
rhinoceroses,  abound.  Leopards  and  hyenas  find  abundant  prey  in  numerous  specieB 
of  antelopes,  and  in  turn  afford  rich  sport  to  the  hunter.  Lions  are  everywhere,  firom 
the  SDcaking  brute  who  crawls  stealthily  upon  his  ignoble  prey,  to  the  ferocious  "  man- 
eater,"  in  whom  the  taste  of  human  flesh  has  awakened  a  new  faculty  which  induces 
him  to  despise  all  meaner  food,  and  to  leap  boldly  into  the  camp  of  the  hunter  in 
search  of  a  human  victim.  Elephants  wander  about  singly,  or  in  pairs  and  groups,  or 
troop  in  vast  herds  to  the  lonely  pools  where  they  can  quench  their  thirst  '*  They 
walk  about  as  thick  as  cattle,"  said  a  native  to  Andersson,  who  had  occasion  to  verify 
the  statement;  and  Barth  once  counted  two  hundred  elephants  in  a  smgle  herd  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Tschad.  Besides  these,  there  are  ostriches,  zebras,  quaggas,  and  an 
almost  innumerable  variety  of  the  deer  tribe,  such  as  oryxes,  koodoos,  inyalas,  gnus, 
elands,  springbocks,  gemsbocks,  hartebeests,  leches,  pallahs,  and  others  whose  very 
names  have  as  yet  found  no  place  in  books  of  natural  history. 

Such  a  superfluity  of  animal  life  presupposes  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  vegetation 
even  in  these  arid  regions;  for  all  animals  directly  or  indirectly  subsist  upon  vegetaUio 
food.  The  lion  devours  the  deer;  but  he  could  find  no  deer  to  devour  unices  the 
deer  could  find  grass  and  leaves  to  eat  Nature  has  also  gifted  these  animals  with  an 
instinct  which  leads  them  to  wander  far  and  wide  for  food,  and  to  divine  where  it  b 
likely  to  be  found.  In  so  wide  a  pasture-ground  all  parts  will  not  be  parched  at 
once ;  and  beasts  of  prey  follow  in  the  tracks  of  their  victims.  Moreover,  there  are 
species  of  plants  peculiar  to  these  regions  which  go  far  to  modify  the  apparent  sterility, 
and  store  up  food  and  even  water  beneath  what  appears  to  be  dry  sand.  Such  a  plant 
is  the  leroshda,  whose  low  stalk  is  hardly  larger  than  a  crow's  quill ;  but  it  sends  its 
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foots  deep  down  into  tbe  soil,  which,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  expand  into  a  tnher 
cf  the  size  of  a  small  melon,  which  is  a  mass  of  watery  cellolar  tissue,  like  a  young 
tomip.  The  mokuri,  a  low  creeper,  expands  under  ground  into  a  duster  of  tubers, 
aome  of  them  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The  clusters  spread  out  in  a  circle  of  a  yard 
in  diameter.  When  a  natiye  suspects  the  existence  of  such  a  cluster,  he  pounds  with 
stones  around  until  a  hollow  sound  tells  him  that  he  has  found  the  spot  Many  of  the 
animals  have  sharp  hoofs,  and  instinct  points  out  to  them  the  sites  of  these  watery 
tubers,  to  reach  which  they  dig  away  the  sand,  as  the  reindeer  digs  the  snow  which 
conceals  the  moss  which  is  his  food.  The  kengwe,  a  kind  of  gourd,  a  fiivorite  with 
man  and  beast,  sometimes  covers  immense  tracts.  Macabe  once  crossed  the  desert,  in 
a  fiivorable  season,  and  /ound  them  so  numerous  that  his  cattle  lived  on  them  for  three 
weeks,  during  which  they  had  no  water,  and  when  this  was  reached  they  seemed  quite 
indifferent  to  it.  Another  gourd,  tho  naras,  covers  many  of  the  low  sand-hills.  Its 
fruit,  the  size  of  a  turnip,  is  on  the  outside  of  a  greenish  yellow,  within  of  a  deep 
orange,  and  for  three  months  in  the  year  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  man  and  beast  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Walfisch  Bay.  Its  seeds,  someUiing  like  an  almond  in  looks  and 
taste,  are  carefully  gathered,  dried,  and  preserved  for  food  when  the  fruits  have 
disappeared. 

Judging  frtmi  the  geological  character  of  this  African  semi-desert,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  water  might  be  found  by  deep  boring  almost  everywhere ;  for  as  the  rain- 
fiJl  is  great  during  the  wet  season,  and  as  hardly  any  of  it  finds  an  outlet  through 
livers,  much  of  it  must  sink  into  the  sandy  soil  until  it  is  arrested  by  beds  of  clay  or 
underlying  rook,  and  by  digging  down  to  these  the  water  would  be  reached.  Wherever 
and  whenever  water  here  exists,  there  b  fertility ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  time  will 
oome  when  these  now  arid  plains  will  be  honey-combed  with  artesian  wells,  and  thereby 
transformed  into  a  garden.  When  that  time  comes,  fiarewell  to  elephants  and  lions,  to 
deer  and  antelopes.  Wells,  or  rather  pits,  of  slight  depth,  but  which  contain  water 
throughout  the  year,  except  when  two  years  of  drought  happen  together,  are  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  the  Kalahari.  These  pits  are  hidden  with  the  utmost  care.  Some- 
times the  natives  fill  them  up  with  loose  sand,  and  build  a  fire  over  the  spot;  the 
ashes  would  naturally  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  here  at  least  no  water  was  to  be 
found  beneath  the  surface.  They  are  careful  to  establish  their  huts  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  hidden  mine  of  liquid  treasure.  When  they  wish  for  water,  the 
women  set  out  frt)m  the  village,  carrying  their  water  vessels,  which  consist  of  ostrich- 
shells,  with  a  little  hole  in  the  end.  A  reed  of  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  with  a  bunch 
of  grass  fostened  to  the  end,  is  sunk  down  through  the  sand,  which  is  then  rammed 
closely  around.  By  sucking  through  the  reed  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  sponge-like 
boneh  of  grass ;  into  this  the  water  flows  and  passes  through  the  reed  into  the  mouth, 
whence  it  is  squirted  into  the  shells.  This  natural  pump  is  really  very  efficacious  for 
the  shallow  depth  at  which  it  is  used. 

Livingstone  relates  another  circumstance  which  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  foot  that 
water  exists  in  the  Kalahari,  at  no  very  great  distance  below  the  surfiice  of  the  ground. 
During  two  successive  seasons  of  extreme  drought,  m  neither  of  which  the  rainfoll 
noeeded  five  inches,  and  every  thing  was  parched,  and  the  ground  so  hot  that  beetles 
plaoed  upon  the  surface  died  in  a  few  seconds,  as  though  they  had  been  placed  on  a 
heated  plate  of  iron,  a  certain  species  of  ants,  who  form  long  and  deep  gidleries,  were 
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always  as  active  and  meny  as  erer ;  and  upcm  opening  ihw  obambera  die  walls  wM 
inTariably  moist  In  reply  to  the  qnestkn,  wlienee  diese  inseots  dmved  thmr  wator, 
li^ngstone  soggeats  that  they  have  the  power  by  vital  foroe  of  eomlnning  the  oiygai 
of  the  air  with  the  hydrogen  of  their  food,  and  so  making  water.  He  instanes^  in 
support  of  this  theory,  oilier  inseets  which  he  fonnd  in  Angola,  where  a  colony  of  ia- 
sects  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  woold  distill  several  jnnts  of  water  fai  a  mn^  nighl; 
and  he  satisfied  himself,  by  cutting  off  the  branch,  and  so  slopping  the  flow  of  sap,  Alt 
this  water  was  not  derived  from  the  jnioes  of  the  tree.  But  in  this  case  the  atmoepbevi 
was  soroharged  with  mfnstnre;  while  in  the  Kalahari  it  was  so  diy  that  die  belt 
hygrometric  tests  at  his  disposalfiuled  to  detect  moistore  in  die  air.  A  needle  ezposel 
for  months  in  the  open  air  did  not  mat ;  there  was  no  dew  on  die  groond,  and  a  nui* 
tore  of  Bolphuric  acid  and  water  parted  with  all  its  water  to  the  air,  instead  of  imfa3>- 
bg  more  from  it,  as  it  usually  does.  We  know  of  no  &ctB  to  confirm  Livingatone'i 
dieory  of  this  insect  manufacture  of  water.  Our  theory  b  that  die  ants  went  dowa 
for  enough  to  find  water  in  die  scnl.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  eztraordinaiy 
heat — 182^  to  184^  at  a  depdi  of  three  inches — and  die  absolute  dryness  of  the  air, 
would  diminish  die  distance  before  moisture  was  reached ;  for  the  surfoce  would  sooo 
be.  baked  so  as  to  be  as  hard  as  sandstone,  thus  precluding  evaporadon  fit>m  any  eon- 
slderable  depdi,  by  forming  a  solid  crust  through  which  no  water  oonld  escape.  Ha 
dug  wells  deep  into  the  bed  of  the  dried*up  river  near  by,  but  found  no  water.  We 
imagine  that  if  he  had  followed  Solomon's  injuncdon  to  "  go  to  the  ant  and  be  wise,** 
and  dug  down  dose  by  one  of  didr  habitations,  he  would  have  come  to  moist  suid 
at  no  great  depth;  ar*^  ^  moisture  would,  by  natural  laws,  have  flowed  into  hii 
well. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  this  wide  African  semi-desert  are  of  very  varied  character. 
A  large  portion  of  them,  Cafires,  Becbuanas,  and  the  like,  belong  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  humanity,  perhaps  a  litdo  above  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  and  some  tribes  in 
Borneo,  which,  could  wo  admit  of  any  connecting  link  between  men  and  monkeys,  we 
would  designate  as  semi-human.  There  are  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Balakahari,  which 
rise  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  are,  we  judge,  quite  susceptible  of  civilisa- 
tioD.  They  have  garden  patches  which  they  cultivate  with  great  care,  and  rear  small 
berds  of  goats,  although  they  are  often  in  the  dry  season  obliged  to  dip  up  for  them 
water  absolutely  in  spoonfuls.  They  are  also  keen  traders  in  their  small  way,  barter* 
fng  the  skins  of  animals  for  spears,  knives,  tobacco,  and  dogs.  These  tribes  merge 
almost  imperceptibly  into  the  Makalaka  and  Mak&lolo,  whom  Livingstone  found  in 
the  more  fiivorable  region  to  the  North,  around  Lake  NgamL 

There  is  also  in  Afiica  another  vast  region  which  belongs  apparendy  to  the  savannas 
rather  than  to  what  we  consider  the  proper  tropical  regions.  For  want  of  a  better 
term  we  may  designate  it  as  the  "  Lake  Region,"  for  in  it  lie  great  lakes,  inferior  only 
to  those  of  North  America,  whose  very  existence  was  until  within  a  few  years  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world.  Geographically  it  is  purely  equatorial,  for  it  lies  within  five 
degrees  of  the  equator  on  either  side ;  and  its  elevation  is  not  such  as  Ci  itself  suffi* 
dent  to  greatly  modify  its  climate ;  but  other  circumstances  give  it  an  aspect  wholly 
unexpected.  In  general  it  may  be  described  as  a  plateau  of  8,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  die  ocean,  with  litde  outcropping  hills  of  granite,  and  many  fertiliring  epnuff 
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in  Ae  yallejs.  This  region  has  been,  if  we  may  use  the  tenn,  only  pricked  mto  by 
tnyelers.  Barton  jnst  touched  upon  its  borders,  Livingstone,  in  his  second  expe- 
dition, did  the  same,  and  it  is  here  that  he  has  been  for  five  years  lost  to  the  civilized 
world,  save  for  vague  and  sometimes  contradictory  acconnts  that  have  reached  ns.  If 
the  most  recent  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  yet 
return,  and  then  we  shall  learn  something  of  thb  as  yet  almost  unknown  region.  As 
yet  Speke  and  Hanning  are  the  only  ones  who  have  brought  back  any  thing  like  an 
account  of  this  vast  region,  and  their  journey  of  1,500  miles,  although  it  occupied 
nearly  thirty  months,  from  Zanzibar  on  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Khartoum,  where  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Nile  unite,  at  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from  the  great  river  of 
E^ypt,  was  almost  on  a  single  line.  Speke  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  Nile,  by  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  its  main  branch  in  Lake  Victoria 
N'yanza,  hardly  a  mile  from  the  equator ;  but  the  subsequent  explorations  of  Baker 
render  it  almost  certain  that  Speke  discovered  only  one,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
largest  of  the  sources  of  the  river,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  sole  outlet  of  the 
waters  of  a  region  larger  than  that  drained  by  St  Lawrence. 

From  all  that  we  now  know,  this  great  region  is  one  admirably  adapted  for  the  t  bode 
of  civilized  man.  Here  and  there  m  Speke's  Journal  occur  passages  like  the  following : 
^  The  hill-sides  and  tops  are  well  covered  with  bush  and  small  trees,  among  which  the 
bamboo  is  most  conspicuous,  while  the  bottoms,  having  a  soil  still  richer  and  deeper, 
produce  fine  large  fig-trees  of  exceeding  beauty,  the  huge  calabash,  and  a  variety  of 
other  trees."  Again :  *'  Our  day's  march  has  been  novel  and  very  amusing.  The 
hiUy  country  surrounding  us  brought  back  to  recollection  many  happy  days  which  I 
had  once  spent  with  the  Tartars  in  the  Thibetan  Valley  of  the  Indus ;  only  this  was 
more  picturesque ;  for  though  both  countries  are  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  this  was 
greened  over  with  grass,  and  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  higher  slopes  with  thick 
bushes  of  acacias,  the  haunts  of  the  rhinoceros,  both  white  and  black ;  while  in  the 
flat  of  the  valleys  herds  of  hartebeest  and  fine  cattle  roamed  about  like  the  kiyang 
and  tame  y^k  of  Thibet."  Again :  '*  We  descended  into  the  close  valley  of  the 
Uthenga,  bound  in  by  steep  hills  hanging  over  us  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high, 
as  prettily  clothed  as  the  mountains  of  Scotland;  while  in  the  valley  there  were 
not  only  magnificent  trees  of  extraordinary  bight,  but  also  a  surprising  amount  of 
the  richest  cultivation,  amoog  which  the  banana  may  be  said  to  prevail."  At  Kara- 
gu^,  on  Lake  N'j^anza,  5,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  Speke  kept  a 
record  of  the  thermometer  for  six  months,  from  November  to  April.  The  lowest 
point  was  65^,  in  April,  the  highest  70^,  in  November,  for  the  mean  temperature 
of  a  day.  The  highest  absolute  point  at  any  hour  of  the  day  was  85^.  As,  strictly 
■peaking,  there  is  no  summer  and  winter  at  the  equator,  one  six  months  of  the  year 
will  be  the  same  as  the  other ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  put  down 
at  680. 

Here  and  there  Speke  came  upon  an  isolated  tribe  living  in  almost  pastoral  quiet- 
ness ;  but  they  were  under  perpetual  apprehensions  of  attacks  from  their  fierce  neigh* 
bors ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  life  of  these  tribes  b  one  of  perpetual  war.  The 
main  object  of  predatory  inroads  is  to  procure  slaves.  These  slaves  are  bartered  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  the  survivors  ultimately  falling  mto  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  slave- 
traders  on  the  coast 
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From  the  ammiuui  and  Bemi-denrts  of  the  Tropioil  WotU,  we  now  tan  to  tm 
gieai  deeerte  theouelTes,  which  oonHitate  a  slrikhig  feetoie  in  thai  porticNi  ef  tm 
l^obe  which  is  now  nnder  rcTiew.  A  deeert,  in  the  atrict  aenae  in  whiah  we  naa  Am 
term,  la  an  eztenaife  regkm  wherein  there  ia  no  regnlar  rainfidl,  and  in  wfaiek  BMiie- 
over,  there  eziata  no  other  meana  of  irrigation.  It  ia  a  land  doomed  to  immediiUa 
alerilitj;  Ibr,  aa  we  have  ag«n  and  agam  pomted  oat,  water  ia  the  great  reqniabe  t» 
lift.  Wo  have  taken  Sonthem  Africa,  and  even  the  Kalahari,  oot  of  die  eafeegoiy  af 
deaerta,  becanae  daring  a  part  of  the  year  nun  fidla  there,  and  therefere  vegelaMe  Vh, 
and  hj  conaaqnence,  animal  lift,  may  exiat^  and  oftmi  doea  eiiat  in  great  profbaioB. 
The  Valley  of  the  Nik,  indoding  all  Bgypi*  ia  rainlaai,  and  woaU  be  a  deaer^  were  it 
not  that  the  lower  ooorae  of  the  river,  aopplied  from  raby  reg^ona,  overflowa  ila  baafa^ 
and  for  the  reat  of  the  year  it  ia  irrigated  by  watera  raiaed  by  haman  labor  from  tte 
abounding  river.  Egypt  ia  the  ''  gift  of  the  mie,"  and  ii  redeemed  from  baneua— 
by  being,  aa  deeoribed  by  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  e  land  "watered  by  the  fiwt" 

In  Amerioa  the  only  great  tropical  deaert  ii  that  of  Atacama,  the  "  aand'Coaat  ef 
Pern."  It  ia  a  long,  narrow  atrip  of  land  lying  between  the  parallela  of  8^  and  %l^ 
aoath  latitode,  boanded  on  the  ireet  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  eaat  by  the  C<a^ 
dilleraa.  Ita  length  ia  1,600  mika,  ita  breadth  from  15  to  60  milea.  It  k  tiavetmd 
by  apara  from  the  mighty  moantam  range,  whkh  aometimea  aink  into  the  level  of  Ae 
plain,  and  aometimea  jut  oat  in  ateep  promontoriea  into  the  ocean.  Here  and  there, 
at  vride  intervak,  a  brook  ftd  from  the  anowy  Andea,  makea  a  brief  eonrae  aeroaa  the 
narrow  plain,  forming  a  narrow  atrip  of  verdare  only  aofficient  to  break  the  geoaial 
monotony.  The  few  inhabitanta  carefoUy  haaband  the  kat  drop  of  water  from  theee 
aeanty  atreama  to  irrigate  ihdr  arid  fielda.  Here  the  mnk  takea  the  pkoe  of  the  Afti* 
can  camel  aa  the  "  ahip  of  the  deaert"  The  horse  can  not  aapport  tlurat  for  more 
than  forty-eight  boon  without  becoming  so  weak  aa  to  be  scarcely  abk  to  carry  its 
rider ;  yot  if  urged  by  hia  master  he  will  stagger  on  until  he  fiilk  dead  in  hk  tradi& 
The  mule,  more  obstinate,  aa  we  say,  but  in  ftct  more  wise,  when  he  feek  himself 
verging  upon  the  limita  of  endurance,  stops  short,  and  no  urgency  of  whip  or  spur 
will  force  him  to  move,  until  he  has  rested.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  power  of 
endurance  of  the  mules,  many  of  them  succumb  to  the  fotigue  of  the  journey,  and  the 
roads  across  the  Atacama  are  marked  by  their  skulk  and  bones,  aa  the  caravan  routes 
across  Sahara  are  whitened  by  the  skeletons  of  camek. 

Perhaps  the  most  absolute  desert  tract  on  the  ftce  of  the  globe  k  that  which  ooea* 
pies  the  interior  of  the  great  island,  or,  as  it  may  not  improperly  be  styled,  continent, 
of  Australia.  The  island  has  an  area  of  something  more  than  three  millions  of  squaie 
miles,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Europe.  For  a  great  part  of  its  circumference  it  ii 
bounded  by  a  continuous  range  of  mountains  or  highlands,  nowhere  rising  to  a  greet 
hight,  and  for  long  distances  consisting  of  plateaus  or  table-lands.  There  is,  however, 
a  continuous  range  of  water-shed,  which  k  never  broken  through,  and  wluoh  never 
recedes  to  any  great  distance  from  the  coast.  The  habitable  portions  of  Anatralk  are 
limited  to  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  the  narrow  space  between  them  and  the 
coaat,  in  all  not  exceeding  a  width  of  three  hundred  milea.  The  interior,  aa  &r  aa  ii 
known,  or  as  can  be  inferred  from  physical  geography,  k  an  immenae  depraaaed  pkin, 
more  hopelessly  barren  and  uninhabitable  than  the  great  deaert  of  Sahaia» 
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The  interior  of  this  desert  hss  probably  never  been  traversed  by  the  foot  of  man  or 
beast;  and  only  three  or  fbnr  exploring  expeditions  have  penetrated  far  into  its  depths, 
in  1844  Start  made  his  way  some  four  hundred  miles  beyond  the  habitable  regions, 
which  brought  him  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  island.  This  space  he  found 
to  be  occupied  by  an  immense  plain  covered  with  ridges  of  drifting  sand,  often  ridng 
to  a  bight  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  and  stretching  away  in  either  direction  beyond 
the  range  of  vision.  Here  and  there  grew  a  few  solitary  tufts  of  grass,  nourished  by 
infrequent  showers.  Permanent  water  there  was  none,  and  the  sand  was  heated  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  match  dropped  upon  it  became  ignited  at  once.  The  thermometer 
on  one  occasion  rose  to  153^  in  the  coolest  place  to  be  found.  In  the  midst  of  this 
sterile  tract  was  a  desert  of  still  deeper  gloom,  which  was  traced  for  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles  in  one  direction,  and  thirty-five  in  another.  Its  surface  was  paved  by  a 
solid  bed  of  dark  iron-stone,  upon  which  the  horses*  hoo&  rung  as  upon  a  metallic 
floor,  without  making  the  slightest  indentation.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  water  or 
vegetation.  Leichardt,  a  German  naturalist,  succeeded  in  penetrating  from  the  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  coast,  through  the  unexplored  interior  of  the  island,  to  its  northern 
nde.  But  his  course  led  him  only  along  the  skirts  of  the  great  desert ;  yet  even  here 
he  was  more  than  once  saved  from  perishing  by  following  the  flight  of  a  bird  winging 
its  way  to  some  solitary  sink  or  water-hole.  In  1846  he  set  out  on  a  new  journey, 
intending  to  pass  from  the  east  through  the  desert  to  the  colony  on  the  western  shore. 
This  journey  was  expected  to  occupy  two  and  a  half  years.  Eighteen  months  after  he 
set  out,  a  letter  was  received  from  him  written  on  the  extreme  verge  of  habitation. 
After  that  he  disappeared,  and  it  was  not  until  years  after  that  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  his  native  guides. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  no  rivers  from  the  interior  reached  the  sea-coast,  while 
nonsiderable  streams  poured  from  the  hills  towards  the  interior,  it  was  supposed  that 
there  must  be  a  great  central  lake.  Sturt  followed  the  Victoria,  the  most  consider- 
able of  these  rivers,  which  poured  a  considerable  current  into  the  interior;  but  the 
farther  he  followed  it  the  less  became  the  stream,  which  at  length  dwindled  into  a 
succession  of  water-holes,  and  was  finally  lost  among  the  barren  sands.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  the  streams  running  into  the  interior;  and  that  all 
their  water  is  exhausted  by  evaporation  long  before  the  center  of  the  island  is  reached. 

But  the  great  desert  of  the  Tropical  World  is  the  African  Sahara,  occupying  the 
central  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  from  the  latitude  17^  to  that  of 
39^,  although  in  many  parts  fruitful  districts  penetrate  its  bounds  like  peninsulas 
jutting  into  the  sea.  No  European  traveler  has  followed  its  southern  limits  from  east 
to  west;  and  of  its  interior  little  is  known,  except  along  the  caravan  routes  traced 
aoroes  it  for  centuries.  One  scarcely  strikes  the  northern  border  of  the  Sahara  before 
he  finds  himself  in  a  region  beset  with  perils. 

The  first  portion,  after  leaving  Tripoli,  following  the  caravan  route,  known  as  the 
Hamada,  is  an  elevated  plateau,  six  days'  journey  wide,  barren  and  stony,  except 
here  and  there  where  there  is  a  patch  of  verdure  upon  which  the  patient  camel  browses 
with  delight  Here  is  found  a  little  bird  called  the  asfir,  which  lives  wholly  upon  the 
vermin  which  it  picks  from  the  feet  of  the  camels.  Then  comes  a  broad,  sandy,  tree- 
less plain,  orossed  by  shifting  sand-ridges  so  steep  that  the  traveler  is  often  obliged  lo 
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flatteo  (hem  down  in  order  to  enable  his  camela  to  proceed.  Upon  (he  verge  of  dni 
standi  Monak,  the  capital  of  Fezian,  a  olaj-bailt  town  in  a  sand-pit,  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  barren  ridges.  Near  by,  in  an  ooeasional  fiivored  spot,  grow  a  few  pome- 
granates, figs,  and  peaches.  Onions  are  the  principal  vegetables,  and  the  only  mQk 
to  be  obtained  is  a  little  famished  by  goats.  Yet  the  traveler  into  the  desert  will  look 
back  to  it  almost  as  to  a  paradise. 

Barth  came  near  losing  his  life  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.     Taking  irilh  Um 
only  a  few  dry  biscnits  and  dates,  he  left  1h3  caravan  one  day  alone  to  ascend  a  steep 
hill,  the  summit  of  which  the  natives  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  demons.     The 
mountain  seemed  to  recede  before  him  as  he  advanced ;  but  before  noon  he  gained  tfat 
summit     The  fierce  desert  sun  glared  down,  and  the  broad,  sandy  wasto  lay  spread 
out  before  him.     Looking  around,  he  could  discern  no  trace  of  the  caravan.     He  dared 
only  flip  a  few  drops  of  his  small  stock  of  water,  and  could  only  swallow  a  morsel  of 
his  dry  biscuit    He  then  plunged  wildly  down  the  mountain  dde  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  caravan.     Parched  with  intolerable  thirst,  he  swallowed  all  hb  water 
at  a  draught;  but  the  relief  was  only  momentary.     He  grew  bewildered,  and  lost  hie 
course.     Again  and  again  he  fired  his  pistols,  listening  eagedy  for  an  answering  Act; 
but  the  stillness  of  the  desert  was  unbroken.    Day  began  to  decline,  and  he  threw 
himself  in  despair  upon  ihe  hot  sand.     Once  he  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
long  line  of  the  caravan,  but  it  was  only  an  illusion  of  the  imagination.    There  were  a 
few  trees  around,  but  he  had  not  strength  to  light  a  fire,  which  might  have  served  u 
a  signal  to  his  fiiends.     He  was  utterly  broken  down  and  exhausted.     Darkness  fell 
around,  and  then  he  saw  far  across  the  plain  the  light  of  a  fire.     It  must  mark  the 
encampment  of  his  comrades.     He  fired  his  pistols,  but  received  no  reply.     The  dis* 
tance  was  too  great  for  the  sound  to  traverse.     Still  the  steady  fire  gleamed,  marking 
the  position  of  the  friends  whom  he  might  never  again  behold.     The  long,  sleepless 
night  wore  away,  and  the  sun  rose  hotter  and  hotter  in  the  east     He  had  barely 
strength  to  move  so  as  to  keep  his  head  within  the  scanty  shade  of  the  leafless  tree 
under  which  he  lay.     The  torments  of  thirst  became  unendurable.     He  bit  his  arm, 
and  sucked  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound.     Then  he  fell  into  a  delirious 
trance,  from  which  be  did  not  awake  till  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hills.    As  he 
cast  a  despairing  look  through  the  gathering  gloom  over  the  pitiless  waste,  he  heard 
the  cry  of  a  camel.     No  music  ever  sounded  so  sweetly.     Raising  himself  a  little,  he 
saw,  not  far  off,  a  man  mounted  on  a  camel,  looking  eagerly  around.     It  was  one  of 
his  escort,  who  bad  come  upon  his  tracks  in  the  sand,  and  was  following  upon  his 
trace.     Barth  cried  out  feebly  for  water.     The  man  heard  him,  and,  after  bathing  his 
head,  gave  him  a  draught.     So  swollen  was  his  throat  that  he  could  hardly  swallow. 
He  was  then  put  upon  the  camel  and  borne  to  the  caravan.     The  natives  scarcely 
believed  that  he  could  be  alive ;  for  they  say  that  no  man  can  live  in  the  desert  with- 
out water  for  more  than  twelve  hours.     Save  with  his  own  blood,  Barth  had  not 
moistened  his  parched  lips  for  eight-and-twcnty  hours. 

Until  within  the  last  years,  the  Sahara  was  supposed  to  be  a  low  plain,  partly  situ« 
ated  even  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  journeys  of  Barth,  Overweg,  and 
Vogel,  have  proved  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  high  table-land,  rising  1,000  or  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Nor  is  it  the  uniform  sand-plain  which  former  descriptions  led 
one  to  imagine ;  for  it  is  frequently  traversed  by  chains  of  hills,  as  desolate  and  wild 
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•8  ihe  expanse  from  whicli  thej  emerge.  Bat  the  plains  also  haye  a  different  char- 
acter in  various  parts :  sometimes  over  a  vast  extent  of  ooantry  the  ground  is  strewed 
with  blocks  of  stone  or  small  boulders,  no  less  fatiguing  to  the  traveler  than  the  loose 
drift  sand,  which,  particularly  in  its  western  part  (most  likely  in  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  east  winds),  covers  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Sahara.  Often  also  the  plain 
18  rent  by  deep  chasms,  or  hollowed  into  vast  basins.  In  the  former,  particularly  on 
the  northern  limits  of  the  desert,  the  rain  descending  from  the  gulleys  of  the  Atlas, 
sometimes  forms  streams,  which  are  soon-  swallowed  up  by  the  thirsty  sands,  or  dried 
by  the  burning  sunbeams. 

The  deeper  basins  of  the  Sahara  are  frequently  of  great  extent,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain valuable  deposits  of  salt.  Wherever  perennial  springs  rise  from  the  earth,  or 
wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  water  in  artificial  wells,  green  oases,  often 
many  days'  journey  apart  from  each  other,  break  the  monotony  of  the  desert  They 
might  be  compared  with  the  charming  islands  that  stud  the  v&st  solitudes  of  the  South 
Sea ;  but  they  do  not  appear,  like  them,  as  elevations  over  surrounding  plains  of  sea, 
but  as  depresdons,  where  animals  and  plants  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  a 
protection,  not  less  necessary,  against  the  terrific  blasts  of  the  desert 

A  wonderful  luxuriance  of  vegetation  characterizes  these  oases  of  the  wilderness. 
Under  and  between  the  date-palms,  that  are  planted  about  six  paces  apart,  grow  apricot 
and  peach  trees,  pomegranates  and  oranges,  the  henneh,  so  indispensable  to  oriental 
beauty ;  and  even  the  apple-tree,  the  pride  of  European  orchards.  The  vine  twines 
from  one  date-palm  to  another,  and  every  spot  susceptible  of  culture  bears  grain,  par- 
ticularly dourrah  or  barley,  and  also  clover  and  tobacco.  With  prudent  economy  the 
villages  are  built  on  the  borders  of  the  oases  on  the  unfruitful  soil,  so  that  not  a  foot 
of  ground  susceptible  of  culture  may  be  lost. 

The  vast  tracts  of  sterile  sand,  where  not  even  the  smallest  plants  take  root,  and 
which  might  be  called  the  "  desert  of  the  desert,"  present  the  greatest  conceivable 
contrast  to  its  green  oases.  With  the  vegetable  world  the  animal  kingdom  likewise 
disappears,  and  for  days  the  traveler  pursues  his  journey  without  meeting  with  a  single 
quadruped,  bird,  or  insect.  Nowhere  are  the  transitions  of  light  and  shade  more  ab- 
rupt than  in  the  desert,  for  nowhere  is  the  atmosphere  more  thoroughly  free  of  all 
vapors.  The  sun  pours  a  dazzling  light  on  the  ground,  so  that  every  object  stands 
forth  with  wonderful  clearness,  while  all  that  remains  in  .the  shade  is  sharply  defined, 
and  appears  like  a  dark  spot  in  the  surrounding  gbre. 

The  stillness  of  these  wastes  is  sometimes  awfully  interrupted  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  khamsin  or  simoom.  The  crystal  transparency  of  the  sky  is  veiled  with  a  hazy  dim- 
ness. The  wind  rises  and  blows  in  intermittent  gusts,  like  the  laborious  breathing  of 
a  feverish  patient  Gradually  the  convulsions  of  the  storm  grow  more  violent  and 
finequent;  and  although  the  sun  is  unable  to  pierce  the  thick  dust-clouds,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  traveler  is  scarcely  visible  on  the  ground,  yet  so  suffocating  is  the  heat, 
that  it  seems  to  him  as  if  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun  were  scorching  his  brain.  The  dun 
atmosphere  gradually  changes  to  a  leaden  blackness ;  the  wind  becomes  constant ;  and 
even  the  camels  stretch  themselves  upon  the  ground  and  turn  their  backs  to  the  whirl- 
mg  sand-storm.  At  night  the  darkness  is  complete ;  no  light  or  fire  bums  in  the  tents, 
which  are  hardly  able  to  resist  the  gusts  of  the  simoom.  Silence  reigns  throughout 
the  whole  caravan,  yet  no  one  sleeps ;  the  bark  of  the  jackal  or  the  howl  of  the  hyont 
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alooe  Bounds  dinnally  from  time  to  time  ihrough  tiie  loud  roaring  of  tbe  storm*  Tke 
snltry  breath  of  the  desert  is  felt  fiur  beyond  its  bounds.  It  blows  over  Italy,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  sirocco,  and  crosses  even  the  Alps,  where,  under  the  name  of  the 
F6nwind,  it  rapidly  melts  the  snow  of  the  higher  vaUeys,  and  causes  dangerous  inim- 
dadons.  The  dust  of  the  desert,  whirled  high  into  tiie  air,  frequentiy  falls  upon  tbe 
decks  of  vessels  crowing  the  Atlantic,  fax  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  flies  in  doodi 
over  the  Red  Sea  —  a  greeting  from  Nubia  to  Arabia. 

When  we  conrider  the  scanty  vegetation'  of  the  Sahara,  we  can  not  wonder  ihit 
animal  life  is  but  sparingly  scattered  over  it  The  lion,  whom  our  poets  so  frequently 
name  the  '^  king  of  the  desert,"  only  shows  himself  on  its  borders ;  and  on  asking  tin 
nomades  of  the  interior  whether  it  is  ever  seen  in  their  parts,  they  gravely  answer  that 
in  Europe  lions  may  perhaps  feed  on  shrubs  or  drink  the  air,  but  that  in  Africa  tbej 
cannot  exist  without  flesh  and  water,  and  therefore  avoid  the  sandy  desert  In  frot, 
they  never  leave  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  Atlas,  or  the  fruitful  plains  of  tiie  Son- 
dan,  to  wander  far  away  into  the  Sahara,  where  snakes  and  scorpions  are  the  only 
dangerous  animals  to  be  met  with.  The  snakes,  which  belong  to  the  genus  CertuUtt 
which  is  distinguished  by  two  small  horns  upon  the  head,  have  a  deadly  bite,  and  an 
remarkable  for  their  almost  total  abstinence  frt)m  water.  When  a  caravan,  on  first 
entering  the  desert,  meets  with  one  of  these  venomous  reptiles,  it  is  not  killed,  "  for 
it  is  of  good  omen  to  leave  evil  behind ; "  but  farther  on  the  snakes  are  mercilesslj 
destroyed  wherever  they  are  seen.  Among  the  animals  which  inhabit  those  parts  of 
the  desert  which  are  covered  with  prickly  shrubs,  we  find  hares  and  rabbits,  hyenas 
and  jackals,  the  hedgehog  and  the  porcupine.  Several  lizards  inhabit  the  desert, 
among  others,  a  large  gray  monitor,  and  a  small  white  skink,  with  very  short  legs, 
called  zelgague  by  the  Arabs.  Its  movements  are  so  rapid  that  it  seems  to  swim  on 
the  sand  like  a  fish  in  the  water,  and  when  one  fancies  be  has  caught  it,  it  suddenly 
dives  under  tbe  surface.  Its  traces,  however,  betray  its  retreat,  and  it  is  easily  ex- 
tracted from  its  bole,  —  a  trouble  which,  in  spite  of  the  meagre  booty,  is  not  consid- 
ered too  great  when  provisions  are  scarce. 

The  ostrich,  which  is  proverbially  said  to  drink  only  every  five  days  when  there  is 
water,  and  to  be  able  to  endure  thirst  for  a  much  longer  period  when  there  is  none,  and 
the  gazelle,  which  even  tbe  greyhound  finds  it  difficult  to  catch,  venture  deeper  into  tbe 
desert.  The  chase  of  the  gazelle  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Saharians.  On  see- 
ing a  herd  at  a  distance  they  approach  as  cautiously  as  possible ;  and  when  about  a  mile 
distant,  they  unleash  their  greyhounds,  who  dart  off  with  the  rapidity  of  arrows,  and 
are  excited,  by  loud  cries,  to  their  utmost  speed.  Yet  they  only  reach  tbe  flying  herd 
after  a  long  chase  ;  and  now  the  scene  acquires  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The  best 
greyhound  selects  the  finest  gazelle  for  his  prey,  which  uses  all  its  cunning  to  avoid  its 
pursuer,  springing  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  now  forwards,  then  backwards,  sometimes 
even  right  over  the  greyhound's  head ;  but  all  these  zigzag  evolutions  fail  to  save  it 
from  its  indefatigable  enemy.  When  seized  it  utters  a  piteous  scream,  the  signal  of 
the  greyhound's  triumph,  who  kills  it  with  one  bite  in  the  neck. 

According  to  the  seasons  animal  life  fluctuates  in  the  Sahara  from  north  to  south. 
In  winter  and  spring,  when  heavy  rains,  falling  on  its  northern  borders,  provide  wide 
districts,  thoroughly  parched  by  the  summer  heat,  with  the  water  and  pasturage  needed 
for  the  herds,  the  nomadic  tribes  wander  frirther  into  Uie  desert  with  their  camels,  honesi 
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iheep,  and  goats,  and  retreat  again  to  the  ooast-Iands  as  the  son  gams  power.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  wild  animab— ^e  lion,  the  gazelle,  and  the  antelope — also  wan- 
der farther  to  the  south,  which  at  that  time  provides  them,  each  aocording  to  its  taste, 
with  the  nourishment  which  the  dry  summer  is  unable  to  bestow ;  while  the  ostrich, 
who  during  the  summer  ranged  farther  to  the  north,  then  retreats  to  the  south  ;  for  hot 
and  sandy  plains  are  the  paradise  in  which  this  singular  bird  delights  to  roam. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Sahara  the  tropical  rains,  whose  limits  extend  to  19^ 
north  latitude,  and  in  some  parts  still  further  to  the  north,  produce  dmilar  periodical 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  desert.  Under  their  influence  the  sandy  plains  are 
soon  covered  with  grasses  and  shrubs.  In  the  dry  season,  on  the  contrary,  the  green 
carpet  disappears,  and  the  country  then  changes  into  an  arid  waste,  covered  with  stubbles 
and  tufts  of  mimosas.  This  beneficial  change,  however,  does  not  take  place  every 
year ;  for  the  tropical  rains  frequently  fiul  to  appear  on  their  northern  boundaries,  and 
thus  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  thirsty  desert. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

TROPICAL  F0EEST8.— VALLBT  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

OiaTacterfttici  of  the  Tropital  ForMto— Variety  of  Trees  and  Plants— Aspect  DnrioK  tkl 
Kaio;  Season — Beauty  After  the  Rainy  Season — A  Morning  Concert — Repose  at  Hoo«— 
Awakening  at  Erening — Nocturnal  Voices  of  the  Forest. — 7^  Aimuoi.-  Conrae  of  llN 
SiTei^-SireofiuBisin— The  Tide  at  its  Month— Rising  of  the  River— Igaripes,  or  Canot- 
Fuhs— Inundations  of  the  Amaioo— Vast  Variety  of  its  Vegetati<Ht— Fishes— Agasai^ 
Spedmens— AlUgaton  and  Turtles— Turtle-HuotiDg—lniects— Ants— Butterflies — Spiden 
— Uxards— Frog*  and  Toads— Soakes-FBudty  of  Hamm alia— The  Jaguar— Scan tintM 
of  Hnman  Population — Indian  Tribes — Uundurcu  Tattooing — TniTeler*'  Accaants  of  On 
Tribe*— Men  with  Tails— Ortoo's  Snmnuuy  of  their  Charactei^His  Own  Experiene* 
n>Toi«ble— He  finds  them  Honest  and  Fe«ceable— Agawi's  Notices  of  the  ladiaoa— Their 
Familiarity  with  Animals  and  Plants — Whites— Negroea — Uized  Breeds — Agaaaii  lai 
Ortoa  on  the  Capadty  of  Amannia. 

HAVING  paffled  in  review  Ibe  lofty  plateaiu,  tlie  bmd  saraDuu,  and  tbi 
burning  deserts,  which  form  atriking  though  ezceptiraal  fbaturea  of  Dm 
Tiopieal  World,  we  proceed  to  the  fereste,  which  oonstitnto  the  moat  dtitiiielin 
ftatiin  of  the  regioni  which  lie  bordering  the  equator.  Reserring  for  a  separate  chai^ 
ler  Bome  id  the  moat  aotaUe  tnes  ipeotalty  characteriado  of  the  Cronos,  we  propoae  W 
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ake  a  survey  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  great  forests,  and  especially  of  that  which 
overs,  with  scarcely  an  intermption,  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  in  whose  almost  unin- 
lahited  depths  the  whole  hahitahle  part  of  Earope  might  be  hidden  away. 

The  peculiar  charms  of  the  tropical  primitive  forest  are  enhanced  by  the  mystery  of 
ts  impenetrable  thickets;  for  however  lovely  its  lofty  vaults  and  ever-changing  forms 
f  leaf  or  blossom  may  be,  fancy  paints  scenes  still  more  beautiful  beyond,  where  the 
lye  cannot  penetrate,  and  where,  as  yet,  no  wanderer  has  ever  strayed.  In  the  bound- 
ess  forests  of  tropical  America,  the  jaguar  sometimes  loses  himself  in  such  impenetrable 
hickets  that,  unable  to  hunt  upon  the  ground,  he  lives  for  a  long  time  on  the  trees,  a 
error  to  the  monkeys.  Here  the  padres  of  the  mission-stations,  which  are  not  many 
ailes  apart  in  a  direct  line,  often  require  more  than  a  day's  navigation  to  visit  each 
»ther,  following  the  windings  of  small  rivulets  in  their  courses,  as  the  forest  renders 
oramunication  by  land  impossible.  The  matted  bush-ropes,  climbing  along  the  trunks 
md  branches,  extend  like  the  rigging  of  a  ship  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  blossom 
\i  such  a  giddy  hight  that  it  is  frequently  as  impossible  to  reach  these  flowers  as  it  is 
0  distinguish  to  which  of  the  many  interlacing  stems  they  may  belong.  Nor  is  it 
K>ssible  to  drag  down  one  of  these  inaccessible  creepers;  for,  owing  to  their  strength 
;nd  toughness,  it  would  be  easier  to  pull  down  the  tree  to  which  it  attaches  itself  than 
0  force  the  liana  from  its  hold.  No  botanist  ever  entered  a  primitive  forest  without 
nvying  the  bird  to  whom  no  blossom  is  inaccessible ;  who,  high  above  the  loftiest 
rees,  looks  down  upon  the  sea  of  verdure,  and  enjoys  prospects  whose  beauty  can 
lardly  be  imagined  by  man. 

A  majestic  uniformity  is  the  character  of  our  woods,  which  often  consist  but  of  one 
pecies  of  tree,  while  in  the  tropical  forests  an  immense  variety  of  families  strive  for 
i^istence,  and  even  in  a  small  space  one  neighbor  scarcely  ever  resembles  the  other, 
^thin  the  space  of  half  a  mile  square,  Agassix  counted  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
lifferent  kinds  of  wood,  many  of  them  fitted  for  the  finest  cabinet  woric.  Even  at  a 
listance  this  difference  becomes  apparent  in  the  irregular  outlines  of  the  forest,  as  here 
.n  airy  dome-shaped  crown,  there  a  pointed  pyramid,  rises  above  the  broad  flat  masses 
if  green,  in  ever  varying  succession.  On  approaching,  the  differences  of  color  ar« 
dded  to  the  irregularities  of  form ;  for  while  our  forests  are  deprived  of  the  ornament 
f  flowers,  many  tropical  trees  have  large  blossoms,  mixing  in  thick  bunches  with  the 
eaves,  and  often  entirely  overpowering  the  verdure  of  the  foliage  by  their  gaudy 
ints.  Thus  splendid  white,  yellow,  or  red  colored  crowns  are  mingled  with  those  of 
Larker  or  more  humble  hue.  At  length  when,  on  entering  the  forest,  the  single  leaves 
)ecome  distinguishable,  even  the  last  traces  of  harmony  disappear.  Here  they  are 
ielicately  feathered,  there  lobed;  here  narrow,  there  broad;  here  pointed,  there 
»btuse ;  here  lustrous  and  fleshy,  as  if  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  youth,  there  dark  and 
irid,  as  if  decayed  with  age.  In  many  the  inferior  surface  is  covered  with  hair ;  and 
IS  the  wind  plays  with  the  foliage,  it  appears  now  silvery,  now  dark  green,  now  of  a 
ively,  now  of  a  melancholy,  hue.  Thus  the  foliage  exhibits  an  endless  variety  of 
brm  and  color;  and  where  plants  of  the  same  species  unite  in  a  small  group,  they  are 
nostly  shoots  from  the  roots  of  an  old  stem.  Where  so  many  thousand  forms  of  equal 
)retensions  vie  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  none  is  able  to  expand  its  crown  or  extend 
ts  branches  at  full  liberty.  Hence  there  is  a  universal  tendency  upwards ;  for  it  if 
)nly  by  overtopping  its  neighbors  that  each  tree  can  hope  to  attun  the  region  of  firt»* 
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dom  and  of  light;  and  henoo  alio  the  orowna  borae  aloft  on  those  high  oolimiBar 
tranks  are  oomparatively  smalL  ^ 

In  the  deep  lowlands  the  forest  assumes  a  severe  and  gloomy  character:  demi 
«owns  of  fblii^  form  lofty  vaults  almost  impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day ;  no  unde^ 
wood  thrives  on  the  swampy  ground;  no  parasite  puts  forth  its  delicate  blossomi 
where  the  mighty  trees  stand  in  interminable  confusion ;  and  only  mushrooms  sprout 
abundantly  from  the  humid  soil.  Nothing  can  equal  the  gloom  of  these  forests  during 
the  rainy  season.  Thick  fogs  obscure  the  damp  and  sultry  air,  and  clouds  of  mos- 
quitoes whirl  about  in  the  mist.  The  trees  drip  with  moisture;  the  flowen  expand 
dieir  petals  only,  during  the  few  dry  hours  of  the  day,  and  every  animal  seeks  shelter 
in  the  thicket  No  bird,  no  butterfly  comes  forth;  the  snorting  of  the  capybaras,  and 
the  monotonous  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads^  are  the  only  sounds  that  break  the  dnU 
silence ;  except  when  the  roar  of  the  jaguar,  or  the  bowlings  of  the  stentor-monkey, 
issue  like  notes  of  distress  from  the  depth  of  the  melancholy  wood&^ 

After  the  wet  season  the  woods  appear  in  their  full  beauty.  Before  the  first 
showers,  the  long  continued  drought  had  withered  their  leaves,  and  dried  up  many 
of  the  more  tender  parasites;  during  its  continuance  the  torrents  of  rain  despoiled 
them  of  all  ornament;  but  when  the  clouds  disperse  and  the  animals  oome  forth 
from  their  retreats  to  stretch  their  stiffened  limbs  in  the  warm  sunshine,  then  also 
the  vegetable  world  awakens  to  new  life;  and  where,  a  few  days  before,  the  eye 
met  only  with  green  in  every  variety  of  shade,  it  now  revels  in  the  luxuriance  c^ 
beautiful  flowers,  which  embalm  the  air  with  exquisite  fragrance.  These  fiuiy 
bowers  are  enlivened  by  birds  of  qplendid  plumage,  particularly  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  luscious  green  of  the  high  palm-fronds  or  the  burning  yellow 
•f  the  lofty  leopoldinias,  touched  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  suddenly  shines  flwth. 
Then  hundreds  of  gaudy  parrots  fly  across  the  river ;  numberless  colibris  dart  like 
winged  gems  through  the  air ;  whole  herds  of  cotingas  flatter  among  the  blossoms ; 
ducks  of  brilliant  plumage  cackle  on  the  branches  of  submerged  trees ;  on  the  highest 
tree-tops  the  toucan  yelps  his  loud  pia-po-ko !  while,  peeping  from  his  nest,  the  oriole 
endeavors  to  imitate  the  sound ;  and  the  scarlet  ibis  flies  in  troops  to  the  coast,  while 
the  white  egrette  flutters  along  before  the  boat,  rests,  and  then  again  rises  for  a  new 
career. 

In  general  the  morning  hours  are  loudest  in  the  primitive  forest ;  for  the  anunali 
that  delight  in  daylight,  though  not  more  numerous  than  the  nocturnal  species,  have 
generally  a  louder  voice.  Their  full  concert,  however,  does  not  begin  immediately 
after  sunrise ;  for  they  are  mostly  so  chilled  by  the  colder  night,  that  they  need  to  be 
warmed  for  some  time  before  awakening  to  the  complete  use  of  their  faculties.  First, 
single  tones  ring  from  the  high  tree-crown,  and  gradually  thousands  of  voices  join  in 
Various  modulation, — now  approaching,  now  melting  into  distance.  Pre-eminent  in 
loudness  is  the  roar  of  the  howling  monkeys,  though  without  being  able  fully  to  stifle 
the  discordant  cries  and  chattering  of  the  noisy  parrots.  But  the  sun  rapidly  ascends 
towards  the  zenith,  and  one  musician  after  the  other  grows  mute  and  seeks  the  cod 
forest  shade,  until  finally  the  whole  morning  concert  ceases  to  be  heard. 

As  the  heat  grows  more  intense,  the  stillness  of  the  forest  is  only  interrupted  at  in- 
tervals by  single  animal  voices.  The  deepest  silence  reigns  at  noon,  when  the  sun 
becomes  too  powerful  even  for  the  children  of  the  torrid  lone ;  and  many  creaturee^ 
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partioalarly  birdsp  auk  into  a  profbond  deep.  Then  all  iha  wann-Uooded  animali 
aeek  the  shade,  and  only  the  oold  reptiles, — alligators,  liaards,  salamanders, — stretch 
themselves  upon  the  glowing  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  forest-streams,  or  on  sunnj  slopes, 
and,  with  raised  head  and  distended  jaws,  seem  to  inhale  with  delight  the  sultry  air. 

As  evening  approaches,  the  noise  of  the  morning  begins  to  re-awaken.  With  load 
cries  the  parrots  return  from  their  distant  feeding-grounds  to  the  trees  on  which  thej 
are  accustomed  to  rest  at  night ;  and,  as  the  monkeys  saluted  the  rismg  sun,  so  chat- 
tering or  howling,  they  watoh  him  sinking  in  the  west  With  twilight  a  new  world 
of  animals, — which,  as  long  as  the  day  lasted,  remained  concealed  in  the  recesses  of 
the  forest, — awakens  from  its  mid-day  torpor,  and  prepares  to  enjoy  its  nightly  revels. 
Then  bats  of  hideous  size  wing  their  noiseless  flight  through  the  wood,  chasing  the 
giant  hawk-moths  and  beetles,  which  have  also  waited  for  the  evening  hour,  while  the 
felidsD  quit  their  lairs,  ready  to  spring  on  the  red  stag  near  some  solitary  pool,  or  on 
the  unwieldy  tapir,  who,  having  slept  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  seeks,  as  soon  ai 
evening  approaches,  the  low-banked  river,  where  he  loves  to  waUowin  the  mud.  Then 
also  the  shy  opossum  quits  his  nest  in  hollow  trees,  or  under  some  arch-like  vaulted 
root,  to  search  for  insects  or  fruits,  and  the  cautious  agouti  sallies  from  the  bush. 

In  our  forests  scarcely  a  single  tone  is  heard  after  sunset ;  but  in  the  tropical  lone 
many  loud  voices  celebrate  the  night,  where,  for  hours  after  the  sun  has  disappeared, 
the  cicadas,  toads,  frogs,  owls,  and  goatsuckers  chirrup,  ciy,  croak,  howl,  and  wail. 
The  qmetest  hours  are  from  midnight  until  about  three  in  the  morning.  Complete 
silence,  however,  occurs  only  during  very  short  intervals ;  for  there  b  always  some 
eause  or  other  that  prompte  some  animal  to  break  the  stillness.  Sometimes  the  din 
grows  so  loud,  that  one  might  fimcy  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  were  celebrating  their 
orgies  in  the  darkness  of  the  forest.  Humboldt  supposes  the  first  cause  of  these  to- 
multe  to  be  a  conflict  among  animals,  which,  arising  by  chance,  gradually  swells  to 
larger  dimensions.  The  jaguar  pursues  a  horde  of  pecaris  or  tepirs  which  break 
wildly  through  the  bushes.  Terrified  by  the  noise,  the  monkeys  howl,  awakening  par- 
rots and  toucans  from  their  slumber;  and  thus  the  din  spreads  through  the  wood. 
A  long  time  passes  before  the  forest  returns  to  its  stillness.  Towards  the  approach 
of  day  the  owls,  the  goatsuckers,  the  toads,  the  frogs,  howl,  groan,  and  croak  for  the 
last  time ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  beams  of  morning  purple  the  sky,  the  shrill  notes 
of^lA^cadas  mix  with  their  expiring  cries. 

'^The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  great  forest  of  the  globe.  This  mighty  river, 
rising  in  the  small  mountain  lake  of  Lauricocha,  only  sixty  miles  from  the  Pacifio, 
runs  clear  across  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  almost  on  the  line  of  the  Equator,  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic.  Ite  whole  length  isf2,740  miles,  following  its  windings,  or 
2.050  in  a  straight  line.  From  north  to  south  its  tributaries  stretoh  1,750  miles.  At 
a  distance  of  2,000  miled  above  ite  mouth  it  has  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  after- 
wards it  spreads  to  ten  miles,  then  expands  until  it  presento  to  the  Atlantic  a  front  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  milea  The  lake  which  is  the  source  of  the  main  stream  lies 
just  below  the  limite  of  perpetual  snow.  For  the  first  five  hundred  miles  the  stream 
flows  through  a  deep  valley,  before  reaching  the  level  of  the  great  plain. 

The  region  drained  by  the  Amazon  dwar&  that  of  any  other  river.  The  Mississippi 
drains  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  square  miles,  the  Amazon  almost  twice  ai 

•Sm  note  on  page  634. 
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maoh,  a  space  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  Europe.     Into  Una  basin  ibe 

might  be  packed  without  touching  its  boundaries.     It  would  hold  the  basina  of  the 

Mississippi,  the  Nile,  Uie  Danube,  and  the-Hoang-Ho. 

Dangerous  sand-banks  guard  the  giant's  threshold ;  and  no  less  periloaa  to  die  nav^ 
igator  is  the  fiimous  PororoocA,_or  the  rapid  rising  of  the  spring-tide  at  the  shaUov 
mouths  of  the  chief  stream  and  some  of  its  embranchments,— a  phenomenon  wliieli» 
though  ttking  place  at  the  mouth  of  many  other  rivers,  such  as  the  Hooghly.  d» 
Indus,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Seine,  nowhere  assumes  such  dimensions  as  here,  whsit 
the  colossal  wave  frequently  rises  suddenly  along  the  whole  width  of  the  stream  Id 
a  bight  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  then  collapses  with  a  roar  so  dreadfol  diat  it  li 
beard  at  the  distance  of  more  than  six  miles.  Then  the  advancing  flood-wave  ^idts 
almost  imperceptibly  over  the  deeper  parts  of  the  river  bed,  but  again  rises  angrily 
aaeoon  as  a  more  shallow  bottom  arrests  its  triumphant  career. 
''  The  territory  drained  by  the  Amaion  is  so  vast  that,  at  the  sources  of  its  nortben 
and  southern  tributaries,  the  rainy  season  takes  place  at  opponte  times  of  the  yesr. 
So  wonderful  is  the  length  of  the  stream  that,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  it  begins 
lo  rise  early  in  January,  the  Solimoens  swells  only  in  Februaiy ;  and  below  the  Bia 
Negro  the  Amazon  does  not  attain  its  full  bight  before  the  end  of  March,  lbs 
swelling  of  the  river  is  colossal  as  itself.  In  the  Solimoens  and  fiuther  westward  tba 
water  rises  above  forty  feet ;  and  Von  Martins  even  saw  trees  whose  tmnks  bore 
marks  of  the  previous  inundation  fifty  feet  above  the  bight  of  the  stream  daring  the 
dry  season.  Then  for  miles  and  miles  the  swelling  giant  inundates  his  low  banki^  and, 
majestic  at  aU  times,  becomes  terrible  in  his  grandeur  when  rolling  his  angry  torrents 
through  the  wilderness.  The  largest  forest-trees  tremble  under  the  pressure  of  the 
waters,  and  trunks,  uprooted  and  carried  away  by  the  stream,  bear  witness  to  ill 
power.  Fishes  and  alligators  now  swim  where  a  short  while  ago  the  jaguar  lay  in 
wait  for  the  tapir,  and  only  a  few  birds,  perching  on  the  highest  tree-tope,  remain  to 
witness  the  tumult  which  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  woods. 

Meanwhile  the  waters  stimulate  vegetation ;  numberless  blossoms  break  forth  from 
the  luxuriant  foliage ;  and  while  the  turbid  waters  still  play  round  the  trunks  of  the 
submerged  trees,  the  gayest  flowers  enamel  their  green  crowns,  and  convert  the  inun- 
dated forest  into  an  enchanted  garden.  When  at  length  the  river  retires  within  its 
usual  limits,  new  islands  have  been  formed  in  its  bed.  while  others  have  been  swept 
away  ;  and  in  many  places  the  banks,  undermined  by  the  floods,  threaten  to  crush  the 
paadng  boat  by  their  fall, — a  misfortune  which  not  seldom  happens,  particularly  when 
high  trees  come  fulling  headlong  down  with  the  banks  into  the  river. 

Countless  lagunes  stretch  along  the  course  of  the  Amaion  and  its  tributaries.  These 
lagunes,  called  by  the  natives  \garipe$^  or  canoe-paths,  are  a  characteristic  feature  c^ 
the  river.  One  may  paddle  from  Santarem  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Amaion,  and 
never,  unless  he  chooses,  enter  the  river  itself.  Most  of  these  lagunes  communicate 
with  the  larger  currents  by  channels,  which,  however,  are  generally  dried  up  before 
the  rainy  &«ason  sets  in.  The  magical  beauty  of  tropical  vegetation  reveals  itself  in 
all  its  glory  to  the  traveler  who  steer?  his  boat  through  the  solitudes  of  these  aquatic 
maies.  Here  the  forest  forms  a  canopy  over  his  head ;  there  it  opens,  allowing  the 
sutu^hioe  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  wilderness ;  while  on  either  ade  the  eye  pene- 
trates through  beautiful  vistas  into  the  depths  of  the  woods.     Somecimes^  on  a  higher 
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spot  of  groand,  a  damp  of  trees  fonnB  an  island  worthy  of  Eden.  A  chaos  of  bush- 
ropes  and  creepers  flings  its  garlands  of  gay  flowers  over  the  forest,  and  fills  the  air 
with  the  sweetest  odor.  Numerous  birds,  partly  rivaling  in  beauty  of  color  the  passi- 
floras  and  bignonias  of  these  hanging  gardens,  animate  the  banks  of  the  lagune,  while 
gaudy  macaws  perch  on  the  loftiest  trees ;  and,  as  if  to  remind  one  that  death  is  not 
banished  from  this  scene  of  Paradise,  a  dark-robed  vulture  screeches  through  the 
woods,  or  an  alligator  rests,  like  a  black  log  of  wood  or  a  sombre  rock,  on  the  tranquil 
waters.  Well  he  knows  that  food  will  not  be  wanting ;  for  river  tortoises  and  large 
fish  are  fond  of  retiring  to  these  lagunes. 

The  inundations  of  the  Amazon,  which  oflen  extend  many  miles  inland,  essentially 
modify  the  character  of  the  bordering  forest ;  for  it  it  only  beyond  their  verge  that  the 
enormous  fig  and  laurel  trees  appear  in  all  their  grandeur.  As  here  the  underwood  is 
lessHense  and  more  dwarfish,  it  is  easy  to  measure  the  colossal  trunks,  and  to  admire 
their  proportions,  often  towering  to  a  bight  of  120  feet,  and  measuring  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter  above  the  projecting  roots.  Enormous  mushrooms  spring  from  the  decayed 
leaves,  and  numberless  parasites  rest  upon  the  trunks  and  branches.  The  littoral  for- 
est, on  the  contrary,  is  of  more  humble  growth.  The  trunks,  branchless  in  their  lower 
part,  clothed  with  a  thinner  and  a  smoother  bark,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  mud 
according  to  the  hight  of  the  previous  inundation,  stand  close  together,  and  form  above 
a  mass  of  interlacing  branches.  These  are  the  sites  of  the  cacao-tree  and  of  the  prickly 
earsaparilla,  which  is  here  gathered  in  large  quantities  for  the  druggists  of  Europe. 
Leafless  bush-ropes  wind  in  grotesque  festoons  among  the  trees,  between  whoso  trunks 
a  dense  underwood  shoots  up,  to  perish  by  the  next  overflowing  of  the  stream.  In- 
stead of  the  larger  parasites,  mosses  and  jungermannias  weave  their  carpets  over  the 
drooping  branches.  But  few  animals  besides  the  numerous  water-birds  inhabit  this 
damp  forest  zone,  in  whic^,  as  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  no  plantation  has  beta 
formed  by  man. 

The  many  windings  of  the  water  channels  which  traverse  the  littoral  woods  are  so 
overgrown  with  bushes,  that  the  boat  can  only  with  difficulty  be  pushed  onwards 
dirough  these  retreats,  whose  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  splashing  of  a  fish  or  the 
fnordng  of  a  crocodile.  The  many  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Amazon  are  every- 
where encircled  by  mang]roves ;  but  sailing  stream  upwards,  the  monotonous  green  ef 
diese  monarchs  of  the  shore  is  gradually  replaced  by  flowers  and  foliage,  which,  is 
every  variety  of  form  and  color,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  characterize  die 
banks  of  the  river. 

During  the  dry  season  prickly  astrioarias,  large  musaoese,  enormous  bamboo-like 
grasses,  white  plumed  ingas,  and  scarlet  poivreas,  are  most  frequently  seen  among  the 
numberless  plants  growing  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  or  projecting  over  its  margin; 
while  above  the  shrubbery  of  the  littoral  forest  numberless  palms  tower,  like  stately 
eolamns,  to  the  hight  of  a  hundred  feet ;  others  of  a  lower  stature  are  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  their  trunks,  on  which  the  foot-stalks  of  the  fallen  leaves  serve  as  supports 
for  ferns  and  other  parasites.  On  the  trees  which  often  lie  floating  on  the  river, 
though  sUll  attached  by  their  roots  to  the  bank  on  which  they  had  flourished,  petreb 
or  scarlet  ibises  frequently  perch ;  and  as  a  boat  approaches,  hideous  bats,  dbturbed 
in  their  holes,  fly  out  of  the  mouldering  trunks. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  a  length  of  more  than  3,000  miles  the  spedes  of  plants 
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mult  frequently  change;  yet  the  low  banks  of  ihe  Amaion,  and  of  iti  TawaTii  ai 
as  thej  have  emerged  from  ihe  moontaini  where  they  rise,  have  eyerywhere  a  nmihr 
eharacter.  "  No  spot  on  ihe  globe/'  says  Orton,  "  contains  so  mach  yegetable  mattar 
as  the  Talley  of  ihe  Amaaon.  From  the  grassy  steppes  of  Yeneznek  to  the  troel— 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  expands  a  sea  of  verdure,  in  which  we  may  draw  a  circb  c^ 
eleven  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  which  shall  include  an  ever  green  unbroken  IbiesL 
There  is  a  most  bewildering  divermty  of  grand  and  beautifril  trees ;  a  wild,  naoaih 
quered  race  of  vegetable  g^ts,  draped,  festooned,  corded,  matted,  and  ribboned  with 
olimbing  and  creeping  plant^  woody  and  succulent  in  endl^  variety.  The  ezobsr* 
ance  of  nature  displayed  in  these  million  squareliiOTM  (^  timgled,  impenetrable  finest, 
offers  a  bar  to  civilization  nearly  as  great  as  its  sterility  in  the  African  deserts.  The 
moment  you  land,  (and  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  footing  on  the  bank,)  you  are  con- 
fronted by  a  wall  of  vegetation.  A  macheta  is  a  necessary  predecessor,  far  you  must 
literally  cut  your  way  at  every  step."  The  mass  of  the  forests  on  the  banks  consists 
of  palms,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty  species,  leguminous  or  pod-bearing  tress, 
broad-leaved  bananas,  and  giant  grasses.  Among  the  trees  which  might  be  usefol  are 
the  palo  de  sangre  and  the  moria-pinima,  or  ''  tortoise-shell  tree,''  the  most  beautifid 
ornamental  wood  in  the  world.  Enough  of  this  is  annually  wasted  to  veneer  all  the 
palaces  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  great  river  is  a  crowded  aquarium.  Agasaai  brought  back  more  than  80,000 
specimens  of  fishes,  which  are  yet  to  be  classified  and  arranged.  Alligators  abound 
beyond  all  example  elsewhere.  *'  It  is  scarcely  exaggerating,"  remarks  Bates,  *'  la 
say  that  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  are  as  well  stocked  with  large  aUigators  in  the  dry 
season  as  a  ditch  in  England  is  in  summer  with  tadpoles."  Turtles  are  the  most 
important  product  at  present  of  the  Amazon.  The  hunting  of  its  eggs  is  the  great 
business  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their 
oil,  which  is  used  for  illumination.  It  is  calculated  that  fifty  millions  of  eggs  are 
annually  destroyed. 

The  Amazonian  forests  are  apparently  almost  bare  of  animal  life.  But  this  barren- 
ness is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  so  wide  is  the  field  that  myriads  exist,  but  they 
are  widely  scattered  and  very  shy.  Insects  are  rare  in  the  dense  forests,  being  mostly 
eonfined  to  the  open  country  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  most 
numerous  family  is  that  of  ants.  Termites  abound.  Their  special  duty  is  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  decaying  vegetation ;  but  they  work  their  way  into  houses  and 
trunks.  They  have  a  special  fondness  for  paper;  so  that,  according  to  Humboldt,  ''it 
is  rare  to  find  papers  in  tropical  America  older  than  fifty  years."  Butterflies  swarm 
in  numbers  and  gorgeousness  of  coloring  elsewhere  unknown.  Within  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  Pard  700  species  have  been  collected,  while  aU  Europe  furnishes  but  390 
species,  and  the  British  islands  only  66.  Of  spiders  there  are  8,000  species,  more  than 
three  times  as  many  as  exist  in  England.  The  krgest  of  these,  the  MygaiU  JBkndn. 
is  five  inches  long.  Lizards  are  met  everywhere,  in  houses,  roads,  and  forests.  They 
run  with  such  speed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  them.  Frogs  and  toads  are 
the  chief  musicians  of  the  Amazonian  forest.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  a 
foot  in  diameter.  This  latter  size  is  attained  by  a  toad  of  a  dull  gray  color,  studded 
all  over  with  enormous  warts,  who  has  a  good  right  to  his  name,  Bufo  giffot.  Of 
snakes  there  is  no  lack.    There  are  in  South  America  150  species,  half  as  many  as 
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fband  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Berpentine  fiunilj  is  led  by  the  enormoos  boa,  while 
Ae  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  Amphisbsonas,  or  "  donble-headen^"  who  orawl  one  end 
foremost  as  well  as  the  other,  so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Soath  American  species  are  not  venomoos. 

Amazonia  is  remarkably  poor  in  terrestrial  mammals,  and  the  species  are  of  small 
mse.  The  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  the  Old  World  are  represented  by  a  single 
■peejgaof  t|}i^  tftpir:~kpd  this  iTmn  aud  sh^.  The  £on  tribe  finds  its  oiiTy  repiresenta- 
tive  in  tho  pnmai  The  jaguar,  representing  the  tiger  and  leopard,  is  the  fiercest  and 
most  powerl^Fbeast  of  pfsy  of  the  New  World.  He  is'  marked  something  like  the 
leopard ;  but  his  spots  are  angular  instead  of  rounded,  and  have  a  central  dot.  In 
lize  it  exceeds  the  leopard.  Humboldt,  indeed,  saw  a  jaguar  whose  length  surpassed 
that  of  any  of  the  tigers  of  India  whose  skins  he  had  seen  in  the  collections  of  Europe. 
There  are  but  three  species  of  deer,  all  smalL  A  peccari,  a  wild  dog,  opossums,  ani- 
eaters,  armadilloes,  capybaras,  paoas,  agoutis,  and  monkeys,  conclude  the  list  of  Ama- 
lonia.     Monkeys  are  the  most  numerous,  about  forty  species  inhabiting  the  valley. 

Man  makes  an  insignificant  figure  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Amazon.  There  tt 
but  one  human  being  to  every  four  square  miles.  Put  them  down  at  equal  distances 
•party  and  each  one  would  be  two  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor.  From  what  we 
know  and  can  infer,  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  in  itself  capable  of  supporting  a  more 
dense  population.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  third  of  the  present  population  of  the  globe 
oould  find  food  in  these  now  almost  unpeopled  wastes.  The  most  zealous  disciple  of 
Malthus  may  dismiss  his  fears  that  the  world  will,  within  any  reasonable  number 
of  centuries,  become  so  over-peopled  that  population  will  outrun  means  of  sustenance. 

There  are  said  to  be  several  hundred  Indian  tribes  in  Amazonia,  each  having  a  dif« 
lerent  language  unintelligible  to  all  others.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Mundaraucus, 
who  number  about  10,000.  They  are  far  firom  being  savages,  are  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  are  industrious,  making  considerable  journeys  to  sell  sarsaparilla,  India 
rubber,  and  tonqua  beans.  They  are  noted  for  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they  are 
tattooed.  Agassiz  figures  two  of  these  Indians  who  came  from  a  long  distance.  The 
woman  had  the  upper  part  of  the  face  dear,— except  that  a  black  line  was  drawn 
across  the  nose  and  from  the  outer  comer  of  the  eyes  to  the  ears,  presenting  preciaely 
the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  chin  was  tattooed  in  a  pattern  of  net- 
work. The  upper  part  of  the  breast  was  wrought  in  open  work,  headed  by  two  straight 
lines  around  the  shoulders,  as  if  to  represent  a  lace  finish.  The  man  was  far  mors 
fully  ornamented.  The  whole  fiice  was  tattooed  in  bluish  black,  looking  like  a  fine 
wire  mask,  the  jaws  and  chin  having  a  broad  pattern.  The  neck,  breast,  and  arms 
were  wrought  aU  over  in  a  broad  pattern  with  belts,  lozenges,  and  squares,  looking 
Tsry  like  the  netted  shirts  sometimes  worn  by  laborers  with  us.  To  make  a  full  suit 
of  tattoo  costs  more  time  than  to  produce  any  other  article  of  dress  worn  by  human 
beings — a  Cashmere  shawl  or  the  feathered  cloak  of  a  Polynesian  noble  not  excepted. 
Ten  full  years  are  required,  for  so  painful  is  the  operation  that  only  a  bit  can  be  made 
at  a  time ;  but  when  once  made  the  garment  lasts  a  life-time. 

Of  the  character  of  the  numerous  tribes  little  is  positively  known.  The  few  notioee 
of  travelers  are  vague,  often  contradictory,  and  not  seldom  wholly  incredible.  Thus 
Caatlennan  gravely  assures  us  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Tefib  "  dwell  the  Canamas  and 
Uginaa;  the  former  dwarfii,  the  latter  having  tails  a  palm  and  a  half  long— a 
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from  an  Indian  and  a  monkey."  Orton  soma  up  their  general  chanoteriatica  aa  fcip 
Iowa :  '*  Skin  of  a  brown  oolor,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  often  nearly  of  the  tint  of 
mahogany ;  thick,  atraight,  black  hair ;  black,  horiiontal  eyea ;  low  forehead,  aome* 
what  compensated  by  its  breadth  ;  beardless ;  of  middle  bight,  but  thickHWt ;  broad^ 
mnsoular  chest ;  small  hands  and  feet ;  incarions,  nnambitions,  impasaivey  undemon- 
itrativo ;  with  a  doll  imagination  and  little  superstition ;  with  no  definite  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  few  tribes  having  a  n  ime  for  God,  though  one  for  the  Demon ;  wi& 
DO  belief  in  a  future  state ;  aad,  excepting  civility,  with  virtuea  aU  negative.  Tet  a 
littie  while,"  he  says,  "  and  tiie  race  will  become  as  extinct  aa  the  Dodo.  He  baa  net 
ibe  supple  organization  of  the  Ehiropean,  enabling  him  to  accommodate  bimaelf  to 
diverse  conditions."  And  yet  in  the  very  same  paragraph  he  says :  "  The  South 
American  Indian  seems  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  arts  of  dvilized  life  not 
found  in  the  red  man  of  our  continent"  He  makes  brief  mention  of  thirty  or  mors 
of  the  tribes.  Some  are  described  as  cannibals.  Others  are  mentioned  in  quite  dif- 
ferent terms.  Thus  the  Mauhes  are  '*  an  agricultural  tribe,  well-fbrracd,  and  of  a 
mild  disposition."  The  Uaup^s  ^have  permanent  abodes  in  the  shape  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, with  a  semicircle  at  each  end  of  a  size  to  contain  several  fiimilies.  One  of 
them  was  115  feet  long  by  75  broad,  and  about  30  feet  high.  The  walls  are  bullet- 
proof." The  Passes  and  Juris  are  "  peaceable  and  industrious,  and  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  whites."  The  Tucunas  are  "  an  extensive  tribe,  leading  a  settled  agri- 
cultural life,  each  horde  having  a  chief  and  a  '  medicine-man/  or  priest  of  tiieir  supeiv 
stitions."  The  Cuc&mas  are  "shrewd  hard-working  canoe-men,  notorious  for  the 
singular  desire  for  acquiring  property."     And  so  on. 

Mr.  Orton*s  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  was  rather  limited  ;  yet  hb  brief 
notices  of  them  give  a  favorable  idea  of  their  character.  For  a  month  and  a  half  pa^ 
ties  of  them  served  him  as  peons  and  boatmen.  The  first  party,  consisting  of  twenty, 
undertook  to  carry  bis  luggage  a  dLstance  of  thirteen  days'  journey  through  the  dense 
forest.  "  Not  a  tranRportation  company  in  the  United  States,"  he  says,  "  ever  kept  its 
engagement  more  faithfully  than  did  these  twenty  peons,  and  this  too  though  we  paid 
them  in  advance,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country."  His  canoe-men  "were 
always  in  good  humor,  and  during  the  whole  voyage  of  a  month  we  did  not  see  the 
slightest  approach  to  a  quarrel.  At  no  time  did  wo  have  the  least  fear  of  treachery  or 
violence.  When  it  rained  they  invariably  took  off  their  ponchos ;  but  in  all  our  in- 
tercourse with  these  wild  men  we  never  noticed  the  slightest  breach  of  modesty.  They 
strictly  maintained  a  decent  arrangement  of  such  apparel  as  they  possessed." 

The  almost  incidental  notices  given  by  Agassiz  in  his  *'  Journey  in  Brazil  "  certainly 
place  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  in  a  light  far  more  favorable  both  for  character  and 
intelligence  than  that  in  which  they  are  usually  represented.  That  the  men  are  disin- 
clined to  labor  is  true ;  but  this  they  share  with  men  all  over  the  globe.  *'  The  women 
are  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  very  industrious ;  and  those  whom  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  justify  this  reputation.  The  wife  of  Laudig^  is  always  busy 
at  some  household  work  or  other, — grating  mandioca,  drying  farinha,  packing  tobaeco, 
oooking,  or  sweeping.  Her  children  are  active  and  obedient,  the  older  ones  making 
themselves  useful  in  bringing  water,  washing  mandioca,  or  in  taking  care  of  the 
younger  ones.  She  can  hardly  be  called  pretty,  but  she  has  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
remarkably  sweet  voice,  with  a  kind  of  childlike  intonation  which  is  very  vrinning." 
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Of  another  pair  he  says :  *'  Our  host  and  hostess  do  what  they  can  to  make  ns  oom- 
fortable,  and  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents  show  that  natural  ooortesj  which  has 
Btmck  us  so  much  among  these  Indians.  My  books  and  writing  seem  to  interest  them 
much,  and  while  I  was  reading  the  father  and  mother  came  up,  and  after  watching  me 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence  the  father  asked  me  if  I  had  any  leaves  from  an  old  book, 
or  even  a  part  of  a  newspaper  to  leave  with  him  when  I  went  away.  He  said  ke  had 
once  known  how  to  read  a  little,  and  he  seemed  to  think  if  he  had  ttomething  to  practioa 
upon  he  might  recover  the  lost  art  Then  he  added  that  one  of  his  boys  was  very  bright, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  could  learn  if  he  had  the  means  of  sending  him  to  school." 
Again  of  a  still  different  group :  "  The  fiuniliarity  of  these  children  of  the  forest  with 
tiie  natural  objects  about  them — plants,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  etc. — ^is  remarkable. 
They  frequently  ask  to  see  the  drawings,  and  on  turning  over  a  pile  containing  several 
biudred  colored  sketches  of  fishes,  they  scarcely  make  a  mistake,  even  the  children 
giving  the  name  instantly."  And  again :  "  A  large  number  of  the  trees  forming 
these  forests  are  still  unknown  to  science ;  and  yet  the  Indians,  those  practical  botan- 
ists and  zoologists,  are  well  acquainted  not  only  with  their  external  appearance,  but 
also  with  their  various  properties.  So  intimate  is  their  practical  knowledge  of  the 
natural  objects  about  them,  that  I  believe  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  science  if  a  systematic  record  were  made  of  all  the  information  thus  scattered 
through  the  land ;  and  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  woods,  as  it  were,  taken  down  from 
the  tribes  which  inhabit  them.  I  think  it  would  be  no  bad  way  of  collecting  to  go 
frt>m  settlement  to  settlement,  sending  the  Indians  out  to  gather  all  the  plants  they 
know,  to  dry  and  label  them  with  the  names  applied  to  them  in  the  locality,  and 
writing  out  under  the  heads  of  these  names  all  that  may  thus  be  ascertained  of  their 
medicinal  and  otherwise  usefrd  properties,  as  well  as  their  botanical  character."  These 
notices  certainly  go  for  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  sweeping  descriptions  given  by 
other  travelers  of  the  savage  character  of  the  natives  of  Amazonia. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Amazon  are  Whites,  Negroes,  and  Mixed  Breeds. 
Excepting  a  few  English,  French,  German,  and  Portuguese  emigrants,  who  come  to 
the  country  temporarily  and  with  a  purpose  to  return  home  when  they  have  acquired 
a  fortune,  few  of  the  so-called  Whites  are  of  pure  Caucasian  descent,  the  emigration 
having  for  many  years  been  almost  wholly  of  the  male  sex.  Indeed  it  is  considered 
in  rather  bad  taste  to  boast  of  purity  of  descent.  All  travelers  speak  in  warm  terms 
of  the  courtesy  of  the  Brazilians ;  and  although  they  are  generally  inclined  to  indo- 
lence, yet  of  late  years  especially  not  a  few  of  them  have  shown  no  inconsiderable 
energy  and  enterprise.  Certainly  the  Empire  of  Brazil  is  by  far  the  most  promising 
of  all  the  South  American  nations.  It  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  in  an  almost 
ihronic  revolutionary  condition. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  negroes  are  confined  to  the  lower  portion  ;  yet  they 
have  imparted  a  decided  tinge  to  the  character  of  the  population.  The  mixed  races 
tiomprise  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Fully  five-and-twenty  different 
classes  of  these  are  enumerated,  each  with  its  own  distinctive  name.  Mamelucos,  or 
White  and  Indian,  are  the  most  common ;  Mulattoes,  are  White  and  Negro ;  Cafruoa 
or  Zambos  are  Indian  and  Negro ;  Curibocos  are  Cafuzo  and  Indian ;  Xibaros  are 
Cafruo  and  Negro ;  and  so  on  through  different  degrees  of  intermixture.  Yon  Tschudi 
pvM  the  following  summation  of  the  character  of  the  mixed  races :  '*  As  a  general  role 
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it  may  be  said  that  they  unite  in  themaelvet  all  the  fimlts  without  any  of  tbt  Tlituaa  of 
their  progenitors.  As  men  they  are  generally  inferior  to  the  pure  raoef,  and  at  main* 
bers  of  society  they  are  the  worst  class  of  oitifens,"  Orton  quotes  this,  but  makai 
decided  qualifications  to  the  generalization.  "  They  display,"  he  says,  "  oonsiderahit 
talent  and  enterprise ;  a  proof  that  mental  degeneracy  does  not  necessarily  reault  from 
the  mixture  of  white  with  Indian  blood.  Our  obseryations  do  not  support  the  opinion 
that  the  result  of  amalgamation  b  *  a  Tague  compound  lacking  character  and  ezpres* 
non.'  The  moral  part  is  perhaps  deteriorated ;  but  in  tact  and  enterprise  they  often 
exceed  their  progenitors."  We  have  already,  in  Chapter  IL,  quoted  his  statement 
that  in  Quito,  where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them, 
*'  They  are  the  soldiers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen  who  keep  up  the  only  signs  of  life  in 
Quito." 

Agassis  thus  sums  up  some  of  the  leading  capadties  of  the  bamn  of  the  Amasm : 
"  Its  woods  alone  have  an  almost  priceless  value.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  finer 
timber  either  for  solid  oonstruction  or  for  works  of  ornament.  The  rivers  which  flow 
past  these  magnificent  forests  seem  meant  to  serve  first  as  a  water-power  for  the  saw- 
mills which  ought  to  be  established  on  their  borders,  and  then  as  a  means  of  traIl8po^ 
tation  for  material  so  provided.  Yet  aU  the  lumber  used  is  brought  from  Maine.  Set- 
ting ande  the  woods  as  timber,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  mass  of  fruits,  resins,  oils,  oolor- 
ing  matter,  textile  fobrics  which  they  yield  ?  What  surprised  me  most  was  to  find 
that  a  great  part  of  this  region  was  favorable  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  An  empire 
might  esteem  itself  rich  in  any  one  of  the  sources  of  industry  which  abound  in  this 
valley;  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  its  vast  growth  rots  on  the  ground,  and  goes  to 
form  a  little  more  river-mud,  or  to  stain  the  waters  on  the  shores  of  which  its  manifold 
products  die  and  decompose.  Although  the  rivers  abound  in  delicious  fish,  large  use 
is  made  of  salt  cod  imported  from  other  countries ;  and  bread  and  butter  are  brought 
from  the  United  States  and  England." 

Orton  says  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon :  "  It  possesses  the  most  agreeable  and 
enjoyable  climate  in  the  world,  with  a  brilliant  atmosphere  only  equaled  by  that  of 
Quito,  and  with  no  changes  of  seasons.  Life  may  be  maintained  with  as  little  labor 
as  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is  capable  of  yielding  st 
large  a  return  for  agriculture.  Nature,  evidently  designing  this  land  as  the  home  of  a 
great  nation,  has  heaped  up  her  bounties  of  every  description :  fruits  of  richest  flavors, 
woods  of  the  finest  grain,  dyes  of  gayest  colors,  drugs  of  rarest  virtues,  and  left  no 
sirocco  or  earthquake  to  disturb  its  people." 

•Note.— The  length  of  the  Amaton  Is  rerj  Tarionsly  glren  by  dlflbrent  authors,  according  as  they  cob- 
iider  one  or  another  of  the  great  rlrers  which  unite  to  furm  It,  to  be  the  main  »tream ;  for  it  liappens  thai 
the  longer  ones  are  not  the  larger.  Thus  flrom  Lake  Lauricocha  to  ParA,  the  distance  including  windingi 
is  estimated  at  2,740  miles;  but  if  we  consider  the  Ucayali  as  the  main  alliuent,  the  distance  Is  aboat 
8,000  miles.  Lieutenant  Hemdon,  considering  the  stiU  longer  but  smaller  Huallaga  to  be  the  true  Amanm, 
estimates  the  total  length  at  3,944  miles,  which  others  reduce  to  about  8,796  mllet.  The  statement  In  tfas 
text  is  the  one  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  accurate.  ▲•  H.  Q^ 

Apbil,  1874. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

CHARACTERISTIC  FORMS  OF  TROPICAL  VEGETATION. 

General  Features  of  Tropical  Forests — Number  of  Species  of  Plants — ^The  Baobab — ^Its  Gigan- 
tic Size — Age  of  the  Great  Trees— Dragon-Trees — The  Great  Dragon-Tree  of  Orotava — 
The  Sycamore— The  Banyan— The  Sacred  Bo-Tree— The  Oldest  Historical  Tree— The 
Teak— The  Satin-wood— The  Sandal  Tree— The  Ceiba— The  Mahogany  Tree— The  Mora 
—The  Guadua— Bamboos— The  Aloe— The  Agave— The  Cactus— The  Screw  Pine- 
Mimosas — Lianas— Climbing  Trees — Epiphytes — Water  Plants — ^Buttressed  Trees — Trees 
with  Fantastic  Roots — Mangroves — Marsh  Forests — ^Palms — The  Cocoa  Palm — The  Sago 
Palm— The  Saguer  Palm— The  Areca  Palm— The  Palmyra  Palm— The  Talipot  Palm— 
Ratans — ^The  Date  Palm — Oil  Palms — Variety  of  Size,  Form,  Foliage  and  Fruit — ^Future 
Commercial  Value  of  the  Palm. 


W"HEREVER  in  the  tropical  regions  periodical  rains  satarate  the  eartih,  vege- 
table life  expands  in  a  wonderfal  variety  of  forms.  In  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  frozen  north,  a  rapidly  evanescent  summer  produces  but  few  and  rare  flowers  in 
sheltered  situations,  soon  again  to  disappear  under  the  winter's  snow ;  in  the  temperate 
zones,  the  number,  beauty  and  variety  of  plants  increase  with  the  warmth  of  a  genial 
sky ;  but  it  is  only  where  the  vertical  rays  of  an  equatorial  sun  awaken  and  foster  life 
on  humid  grounds  that  ever-youthful  Flora  appears  in  the  fiill  exuberance  of  her 
creative  power.  It  is  only  there  we  find  the  majestic  palms,  the  elegant  mimosas,  the 
large-leafed  bananas,  and  so  many  other  beautiful  fonns  of  vegetation  alien  to  more  cold 
and  variable  climes.  While  our  trees  are  but  sparingly  clad  with  scanty  lichens  and 
mosses,  they  are  there  covered  with  stately  bromelias  and  wondrous  orchids.  Sweet- 
smelling  vanillas  and  passifloras  wind  round  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and  large  flowers 
break  forth  from  their  rough  bark,  or  even  from  their  very  roots. 

'*  The  tropical  trees,"  says  Humboldt,  **  are  endowed  with  richer  juices,  ornamented 
with  a  fresher  green,  and  decked  with  larger  and  more  lustrous  leaves  than  those  of 
the  more  northerly  regions.  Social  plants,  which  render  European  vegetation  so 
monotonous,  are  but  rarely  found  within  the  tropics.  Trees,  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  our  oaks,  there  glow  with  blossoms  large  and  magnificent  as  those  of  our  lilies. 
On  the  shady  banks  of  the  Magdalena  river,  in  South  America,  grows  a  climbing 
Aristolochia,  whose  flower,  of  a  circumference  of  four  feet,  the  children,  while  play- 
ing, sometimes  wear  as  a  helmet;  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  the  blossom 
of  the  Eafflesia  measures  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  more  than  fourteen 
pounds." 

The  number  of  known  plants  is  estimated  at  about  200,000,  and  the  greater  part  of 

tills  vast  multitude  of  species  belongs  to  the  torrid  zone.     But  if  we  consider  how  very 

imperfectly  these  sunny  regions  have  as  yet  been  explored, — that  in  South  America 
3i 
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lonet  lands  and  riTer  bftsns  lure  never  jet  been  Tinted  liy  a  natnralHt,-' 
the  TOgeUtion  of  the  gn^er  part  of  Gentnl  Africa  is  still  oompletal;  hidden  m 


mystery, — that  no  botanist  has  eTer  yet  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Madaguea^ 
Borneo,  New  Gmnea,  Sooth-westem  China,  and  Ultra-OaDgetio  India, — and  tM 
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moreover,  many  of  the  conntries  visited  by  travelers  have  been  but  very  superficially 
and  hastily  examined, — ^we  may  well  doubt  whether  even  one-fourth  part  of  the  tropical 
plants  is  actually  known  to  science.  What  a  vast  field  for  future  naturalists !  What 
prospects  for  the  trade  and  industry  of  future  generations ! 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  variety  and  exuberance  of  tropical  vegetation,  I 
shall  now  briefly  review  thoae  plants  which,  by  their  enormous  size,  their  singularity 
of  form,  or  their  firequeocy  in  the  landscape,  chiefly  characterise  the  various  regions 
of  the  torrid  zone  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  African  Baobab,  or  "  monkey-bread  tree,"  (^Adansonia  digitata,)  may  justly 
be  called  the  elephant  of  the  vegetable  world.  Near  the  village  Gumer,  in  Fassokl, 
Russegger  saw  a  baobab  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-five  in  circumference ;  the 
horizontally  outstretched  branches  were  so  large  that  the  negroes  could  comfortably 
sleep  upon  them*  The  Venetian  traveler  Cadamosto  (1454)  found,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Senegal,  baobabs  measuring  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  As 
these  vegetable  giants  are  generally  hollow,  they  are  frequently  made  use  of  as  dwell- 
ings or  stables.  Livingstone  mentions  one  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  men  could  lie 
down  and  sleep,  as  in  a  hut.  As  the  baobab  begins  to  decay  in  the  part  where  the 
trunk  divides  into  the  larger  branches,  and  the  process  of  destruction  thence  continues 
downwards,  the  hollow  space  fills,  during  the  rainy  season,  with  water,  which  keeps  a 
long  time,  firom  its  being  protected  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  baobab  thus 
forms  a  vegetable  eistem. 

The  bight  of  the  baobab  does  not  correspond  to  its  bulk,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  sixty 
feet  As  it  18  of  very  rapid  growth,  it  acquires  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet  and  its 
full  altitude  in  about  thirty  years,  and  then  continues  to  grow  in  circumference.  The 
larger  beam-like  branches,  almost  as  thick  at  their  extremity  as  at  their  origin,  are 
abruptly  rounded,  and  then  send  forth  smaller  branches,  with  large,  light  green,  pal- 
mated  leaves.  The  bark  b  smooth  and  groyish.  The  oval  fruits,  which  are  of  the 
size  of  large  cucumbers,  and  brownish  yellow  when  ripe,  hang  from  long  twisted  spongy 
stalks,  and  contain  a  white  farinaceous  substance,  of  an  agreeable  acidulated  taste, 
enveloping  the  dark  brown  seeda.  They  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  monkeys,  whence 
the  tree  has  derived  one  of  its  Dames.  From  the  depth  of  the  incrustations  formed  on 
the  marks  which  the  Portoguese  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  century  used  to  cut  in  the 
large  baobabs  which  they  found  growing  on  the  African  coast,  and  by  comparing  the 
relative  dimensions  of  several  trunks  of  a  known  age,  Adanson  concluded  that  a  baobab 
of  thirty  feet  in  diameter  must  have  lived  at. least  5,000  years;  but  a  more  careful 
investigation  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  spongy  wood  has  reduced  the  age  of  the  giant 
tree  to  more  moderate  limits,  and  proved  that,  even  in  comparative  youth,  it  attains 
the  hoary  aspect  of  extreme  senility. 

The  baobab  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  mallow  or  the  hollyhock.  It  ranges 
over  a  wide  extent  of  Africa,  particularly  in  parts  where  the  summer  rains  fall  in 
abundance,  as  in  Senegambia,  in  Soudan,  and  in  Nubia.  Livingstone  admired  its 
colossal  proportions  on  the  banks  of  the  Zouga  and  the  Zambesi;  under  a  great 
baobab  near  this  river  lie  the  remains  of  his  wife,  who  bore  him  company  during  his 
journey ings;  and  William  Peters  found  it  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  26°  south 
latitude.  It  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  at  Manaar  in  Ceylon. 
Tennent  found  one  of  the  largest,  measuring  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference » 
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and  SDoUier  at  Potten,  Rince  deitrajed  by  the  digging  of  &  well  under  part  at  'It 
rootB,  wbicb,  tbongb  bat  seventy  feet  high,  was  forty-ux  feel  in  girth. 


Dractmas,  or  "dragon-trees,"  are  found  growing  on  (be  west  coast  of  AMca  taii 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  in  Bourbon  and  in  China ;  but  it  ia  only  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
in  Madeira,  and  Porto  Santo,  that  they  attain  such  gigantic  dimensions  us  to  entitle 
them  to  rank  among  the  vegetablo  wondenj  of  the  world.     Near  Orotava,  in  Tens- 
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iffe,  still  flonrishes  the  venerable  draj^on-tree,  whioh  waa  already  reverenced  for  its 
ge  by  the  extirpated  nation  of  the  Guanches,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
nd  which  the  adventurous  Bethencourts,  the  conquerors  of  the  Canaries,  found  hardly 
388  colossal  and  cavernous  in  1402  than  Humboldt,  who  visited  it  in  1709.  Above 
be  roots,  the  illustrous  traveler  measured  a  circumference  of  forty-five  feet ;  and  ae* 
«rding  to  Sir  GtM>rge  Staunton,  the  trunk  has  still  a  diameter  of  four  yards,  at  an 
ilevation  of  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  The  whole  hight  of  the  tree  is  not  much 
ibove  sixty-five  feet.  The  trunk  divides  into  numerous  upright  branches,  terminating 
n  tufts  of  evergreen  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  pine-apple. 

Next  to  the  baobab  and  the  dracsona,  the  Sycamore  {Fictu  sycomorus)  holds  a  con- 
picuous  rank  among  the  giant  trees  of  Africa.  It  attains  a  hight  of  only  forty  or 
ifty  feet,  but  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  its  trunk  swells  to  a  colossal  size,  and 
ts  vast  crown  covers  a  large  space  of  ground  with  an  impenetrable  shade.  Its  leaves 
tre  about  four  inches  long  and  as  many  broad,  and  its  figs  have  an  excellent  flavor. 
!n  Egypt  it  is  almost  the  only  grove-forming  tree ;  and  most  of  the  mummy  coffins 
ure  made  of  its  incorruptible  wood. 

No  baobab  rears  its  monstrous  trunk  on  the  banks  of  the  Gtinges ;  no  dragon-tree 
»f  patriarchal  age  here  reminds  the  wanderer  of  centuries  long  past ;  but  the  beautiful 
ind  stately  Banyan  {Fictu  indica)  gives  him  but  little  reason  to  regret  their  absence. 
ESach  tree  is  in  llseir  a  gruve,  and  some  of  them  are  of  an  astonishing  size,  as  they  are 
^ntinually  increasing,  and,  contrary  to  most  other  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
leem  to  be  exempted  from  decay ;  for  every  branch  from  the  main  body  throws  out  iti 
>?m  roots,  at  first  in  small  tender  fibers,  several  yards  from  the  ground,  which  contin- 
oudly  grow  thicker,  until,  by  a  gradual  descent,  they  reach  its  surface,  where,  striking 
in,  they  increase  to  a  large  trunk  and  become  a  parent-tree,  throwing  out  new  branches 
from  the  top.  These  in  time  suspend  their  roots,  and,  receiving  nourishment  from 
the  earth,  swell  into  trunks  and  send  forth  other  branches,  thus  continuing  in  a  state 
of  progression  so  long  as  the  first  parent  of  them  all  supplies  her  sustenance.  The 
Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of  this  tree ;  they  consider  its  long  duration,  its  outstretch- 
ing arms  and  overshadowing  beneficence,  as  emblems  of  the  Deity ;  they  plant  it  near 
their  temples;  and  in  those  villages  where  there  is  no  structure  for  public  worship 
they  place  an  image  under  a  banyan,  and  there  perform  a  morning  and  evening  sacrifice. 

Many  of  these  beautiful  trees  have  acquired  an  historic  celebrity ;  and  the  famous 
'*  Cubbeer-burr,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  thus  called  by  the  Hindoos  in  mem- 
ory of  a  favorite  saint,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  th^t  described  by  Nearchus,  the 
admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  being  able  to  shelter  an  army  under  its  far-spread- 
ing shade.  High  floods  have  at  various  times  swept  away  a  considerable  part  of  this 
extraordinary  tree,  but  what  still  remains  is  near  2,000  feet  in  circumference,  meas- 
ured round  the  principal  stems ;  the  overhanging  branches  not  yet  struck  down  cover 
a  much  larger  space ;  and  under  it  grow  a  number  of  custard-apple  and  other  fruit 
trees.  The  large  trunks  of  this  single  colossus  amount  to  a  greater  number  than  th« 
days  of  the  year,  and  the  smaller  ones  exceed  3,000,  each  constantly  sending  forth 
branches  and  hanging  roots,  to  form  other  trunks  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future 
progeny.  In  the  march  of  an  army  it  has  been  known  to  shelter  7,000  men.  Such 
is  the  banyan  —  more  wonderful,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  majestic,  than  all 
the  temples  and  palaces  which  the  pride  of  the  Moguls  has  ever  reared  I 
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The  nearlj  rekted  Pippml  of  lajKa,  oi  Bo4rm  (Fiem  rJigufm),  wUbh  dUhm 
ftom  the  banjan  by  ■ending  down  no  roots  from  ite'bnuioheirii  lefenooed  by  the  Bmk 
dhuts  ae  the  eaorod  plant,  under  whoee  shade  Gotama,  the  fimnder  of  their  nUpm^ 
reclined  when  he  underwent  his  di?ine  transfiguration.  Its  heart^ehapad  lenfes^  whidk 
like  those  of  the  aspen,  ^PP^*'  in  ^  profiMindest  oalm  to  be  efsr  in  nsolio^  sn 
supposed  to  tremble  in  reooUection  of  the  mjsterious  seene  of  wUeh  thej  wws  Ai 
witnesBes.  The  saored  Pippul  at  Anarajapoora,  the  fidlen  capital  of  the  aneiMil  kis|^ 
of  CSejkm,  is  probablj  the  oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world ;  as  it  was  plnnled  188 
years  before  Christ,  and  hence  is  now  2,150  years  old.  The  enorsMNis  age  of  the  hs»' 
babs  of  Senegal,  and  of  the  wondrous  sequoias  of  California,  can  only  be  oonjeetuied; 
but  the  antiquity  of  the  Bo-tree  is  matter  of  record,  as  its  pr osorration  has  been  an  objwt 
of  solicitude  to  succeesiye  dynsstiee ;  and  the  story  of  its  foitunes  has  been  ptessiieJ 
in  a  series  of  continuous  chronicles  amongst  the  most  authentie  that  have  been  haadsi 
down  by  mankind.  The  olives  in  the  garden  of  Ctethsemane  were  fnU-grofwa  whn 
the  Saracens  were  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  oypnas  of  Sonuna  in  Loabaiiy 
is  Raid  to  have  been  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cmsar.  Yet  the  Bo-tree  is  older  than 
the  oldest  of  these  by  a  century,  and  would  almost  seem  to  Torify  the  propheey  pre* 
nounced  when  it  wss  planted,  that  it  would  ^  flourish  and  be  green  fmver."  Thi 
degree  of  sanctity  with  which  this  extraordinary  tree  has  been  invested  in  the  isMfi* 
nation  of  the  Buddhists,  nuiy  be  compared  to  the  feeling  of  veneration  with  wUeh 
Christians  would  regard  the  attested  wood  of  the  cross.  At  the  present  day  the  aspMt 
of  the  tree  suggests  the  idea  of  extreme  antiquity :  the  branches  which  have  mmbU 
at  their  will  for  beyond  the  outline  of  its  indoeure,  the  rude  piUara  of  masoorf  thut 
have  been  carried  out  to  support  them,  the  retuning  walls  which  shore  up  the  psiest 
stem,  the  Urae-wom  steps  by  which  the  place  is  approached,  and  the  grotesque  carfiagi 
that  decorate  the  stoue-work  and  frieses,  all  impart  the  conviction  that  the  tree  whick 
they  encompaaB  has  been  watched  over  with  abiding  solicitude,  and  regarded  with  aa 
excess  of  veneration  that  could  never  attach  to  an  object  of  dubious  authenticity. 

Although  far  inferior  to  these  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world  in  amplitude  of  growth, 
yet  the  Teai  tree^  or  Indian  oak  (  Teetama  grandU)^  for  surpasses  them  in  value,  as  the 
ship-worm  in  the  water,  and  the  termite  on  land,  equally  refrain  from  attacking  its  clots* 
grained  stronglyHSoented  wood ;  and  no  timber  equals  it  for  ship-building  purpoeea 
It  grows  wild  over  a  great  part  of  British  India ;  in  the  mountainous  districts  aloDg 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  Guzerat,  the  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah,  in  Tenasserim  and  Pegn. 
In  Java  also  the  teak  forests,  both  those  of  natural  growth  and  those  that  have  beea 
planted  by  the  Dutch,  are  carefully  administered.  This  tree,  which  requires  a  oentuiy 
to  attain  its  full  diameter  of  four  feet,  loses  its  leaves  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
grass  and  undergrowth  of  shrubbery  is  burnt,  as  the  beat  which  is  developed  does  the 
trees  no  injury.  The  ashes  afford  an  excellent  manure,  and  the  fire  makes  crevices  sod 
rents  in  the  soil,  through  which  the  fertilizing  rain  can  afterwards  more  easily  penetnts 
to  the  roots.  In  Java  the  teak  tree  attains  only  a  bight  of  eighty  foot,  inforior  to  ili 
loftier  Hindoetanic  stature. 

Among  the  numerous  timber-trees  of  Ceylon,  ihe^^S^vMSOodJ^Dkhrox^lUm  SneU- 
Unia)  is  by  far  the  first,  in  point  of  size  and  durability.  All  the  forests  around  Bat- 
ticaloa  and  Trincomalee,  and  as  far  north  as  Jaffna,  are  thickly  set  with  this  valuable 
tree,  under  whose  ample  shade  the  traveler  rides  for  days  together.     It  grows  to  the 
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iiight  of  a  handred  feet,  with  a  ragged,  gray  bark,  small,  white  flowers,  and  polished 
leares,  with  a  somewhat  unpleasant  odor.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  its  heaty 
beams,  the  natives  cut  it  only  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  down  which  it  is  floated  to 
khe  eoast,  whence  large  quantities  are  exported  to  every  part  of  the  colony.  The 
richly  colored  and  feathery  pieces  are  used  for  cabinet-work,  and  the  more  ordinary 
fegs  for  building  purposes,  every  house  in  the  eastern  province  being  floored  and  tim- 
bered with  satin-wood. 

The  Sandal4ree^  which  furnishes  the  sweet-scented,  fine-grained  wood,  so  highly 
^sed  by  the  Chinese,  and  so  much  used  in  small  cabinets,  escritoires,  and  similar 
articles,  because  no  insect  can  exist  within  its  influence,  also  deserves  to  be  noticed  m 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  Malabar  coast  It  chiefly  grows  on  rocky 
hills,  and,  if  permitted,  would  attain  a  tolerable  size,  but,  from  its  great  value,  is  gen- 
erally out  down  at  an  early  stage.  On  low  land  and  a  richer  soil  it  degenerates,  and  is 
in  all  respects  less  esteemed.  A  variety  of  the  same  tree,  but  furnishing  a  wood  of 
inferior  quality,  grows  on  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  but  in  many  parts  th« 
6Koessive  avidity  of  the  traders  has  almost  caused  its  total  extirpation.  The  sandal  is 
a  beautiful  tree ;  the  branches  regular  and  tapering;  the  leaf  like  that  of  the  willow, 
bat  shorter  and  delicately  soft.  The  blossoms  hang  in  bunches  of  small  flowers,  either 
rod  or  white,  according  to  the  color  of  the  wood. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  America  we  find  that  Nature,  delighting  in  infinite  vari- 
eties of  development,  and  disdaining  a  servile  copy  of  what  she  bad  elsewhere  formed, 
covers  the  earth  with  new  and  no  loss  remarkablaforma of  vegetation.  Thus,  while  in 
Africa  the  baobab  attracts  the  traveler's  attention  by  its  colossal  size  and  peculiarity  of 
growth,  the^gantio  Oeiba  {Bombax  ceiha)^  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  plants, 
ndses  his  astonishmentin-tho  forests  of  Yucatan.  Like  the  baobab,  this  noble  tree  rises 
only  to  a  moderate  hight  of  sixty  feet,  but  its  trunk  swells  to  such  dimensions  that  fif- 
teen men  are  hardly  able  to  span  it,  while  a  thousand  may  easily  screen  themselves 
onder  its  canopy  from  the  scorching  sun.  The  leaves  fall  oflf  in  January ;  and  then  at 
the  end  of  every  branch  bunches  of  large,  glossy,  purple-red  flowers  make  their  appear- 
anoe,  affording,  as  one  may  well  imagine,  a  magnificent  sight.  In  Guiana  the  savages 
take  refuge  upon  the  ceiba  trees  during  the  inundations.  The  seeds  have  an  agree- 
able taste,  and  are  frequently  eaten,  as  well  as  the  young  and  mucilaginous  leaves. 

In  British  Honduras,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Balize,  and  along  the  Motagua  river, 
the  Mahogany  tree  {Smetenia  mahagoni)  is  found  scattered  in  the  forests,  attracting 
the  woodman's  attention  from  a  distance  by  its  light-colored  foliage.  Such  are  its 
dimensions,  and  such  is  the  value  of  peculiarly  fine  specimens,  that  in  October,  1823,  af 
tree  was  felled  which  weighed  more  than  seven  tons,  and  cost,  when  landed  at  Liver* 
pool,  above  £375 ;  here  it  was  sold  for  £525,  and  the  expense  of  sawing  amounted 
to  £750  more  ;  so  that  the  wood  of  this  single  tree,  before  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  cabinet-maker,  was  worth  as  much  as  a  moderately  sized  farm.  The  African 
mahogany  wood  is  fiimbhed  by  the  near  related  Khaya  genegcdensit,  which  likewise 
towers  to  the  hight  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  has  been  transplanted  to  the  Antilles. 

"  Heedless  and  bankrupt  in  all  curiosity  must  he  be,"  says  Waterton,  '*  who  ean 
jonmey  through  the  forests  of  Guiana  without  stopping  to  take  a  view  of  the  towering 
Mora.  Its  topmost  branch,  when  naked  with  age,  or  dried  by  accident,  is  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  toucan.     Many  a  time  has  this  singular  bird  felt  the  shot  faintly  strike 
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him  from  the  gan  of  the  fowler  benetth,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  dbfemoe  iwlwiit 
them.  The  wild  fig  tree,  ae  large  as  a  oommon  Eoglirii  apple  tree,  often  xetn  itirif 
from  one  of  the  thick  hraoches  at  the  top  of  the  mora;  and  when  its  firiut  is  ripe^  lo  it 
the  birds  resort  for  nourishment  It  was  to  an  indigested  seed  pasnng  tlntNigh  At 
body  of  this  bird,  which  had  perched  on  the  mora,  that  the  fig  tree  first  owed  ili 
elevated  station  there.  The  np  of  the  mora  raised  it  into  fbll  bearing ;  bat  now.  ia 
its  tarn,  it  is  doomed  to  oontribute  a  portion  of  its  own  np  and  jiuoes  towards  tte 
growth  of  different  species  of  vines,  the  seeds  of  which  also  the  buds  deposited  on  ill 
branches.  These  soon  vegetate  and  bear  fruit  in  great  qoan^ties;  bo  what  with  their 
nsorpation  of  the  resonroes  of  the  fig  tree,  and  the  fig  tree  of  the  mora,  the  moia, 
unable  to  sopport  a  charge  which  Natore  never  intended  it  shoald,  langiushes  sni 
dies  under  its  burden;  and  then  the  fig  tree  and  its  usurping  progeny  of  vinei, 
receiving  no  more  succor  from  their  late  (bster-parent,  droop  and  perish  in  their  turn." 
Our  stateliest  oaks  would  look  like  pigmies  near  this  "  chieftain  of  the  forests,''  who 
raises  his  dark  green  cupola  over  all  the  neighboring  trees,  and  decttvee  the  tnveler, 
who  fancies  that  a  verdant  hill  is  rising  before  him.  Its  wood  is  much  firmer  An 
that  of  the  fir. 

The  graceful  tapering  form  of  the  Oramtne4e,  or  grasses,  belongs  to  every  sons; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe  that  we  find  the  colossal  Bdmhuaeem, 
rivaling  in  grandeur  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  primeval  forest  Such  is  the  rapidity 
of  their  growth,  that  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  a  bamboo  was 
observed  to  increase  six  inches  a  day  in  a  temperature  of  finom  65^  to  70^.  1%e 
Bqns^usa  ffigantea  of  Burmah  has  been  known  to  grow  eighteen  inches  in  twenty-fesr 
hours ;  and  as  the  Bambuia  Tulda  in  Bengal  attains  its  foU  hight  of  seven^  feet  is 
a  single  month,  its  average  increase  can  not  be  less  than  an  inch  per  hour.  In  New 
Grenada  and  Ecuador  the  Guctdua,  one  of  these  giant  grasses,  ranks  next  to  the 
sugar-cane  and  maize  as  the  plant  most  indispensable  to  man.  It  forms  dense  jungles, 
not  only  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  country,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  culms  attain  a  thickness  of  six  inches,  the  single 
joints  are  twenty  inches  long,  and  the  leaves  are  of  indescribable  beauty.  A  whole 
hut  can  bo  built  and  thatched  with  the  guadua,  while  the  single  joints  are  extensively 
used  as  water  vessels  and  drinking  caps. 

India,  South  China,  and  the  Eastern  Arohipelago  are  the  seats  of  the  real  bamboos, 
whicli  grow  in  a  variety  of  genera  and  species,  as  well  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers 
in  low  marshy  grounds,  as  in  the  more  elevated  mountainous  regions.  They  chiefly 
form  the  impenetrable  jungles,  the  seat  of  the  tiger  and  the  python.  Sometimes  a 
hundred  culms  spring  from  a  single  root,  not  seldom  as  thick  as  a  man,  and  towering 
to  a  hight  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  Fancy  the  grace  of  our  meadow 
mnited  with  the  lordly  growth  of  the  Italian  poplar,  and  ybCT'will  hafC'araint  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  a  clump  of  bamboos. 

The  variety  of  purposes  to  which  these  colossal  reeds  can  be  applied  almost  rivals 
the  multifarious  uses  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  itself.  Splitting  the  culm  in  its  whole 
length  into  very  thin  pieces,  the  industrious  Chinese  then  twist  them  together  into 
strong  ropes,  for  tracking  their  vessels  on  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals.  The 
sails  of  their  junks,  as  well  as  their  cables  and  rigging,  are  made  of  bamboo ;  and  in 
the  southern  province  of  Sechuen,  not  only  nearly  every  house  is  built  solely  of  this 
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strong  cane,  bnt  almmt  eyerj  article  of  fomitare  which  it  oontaioa — ^mats,  screensy 
chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  bedding — ^is  of  the  same  material.  From  the  yonng  shoots 
they  also  &bricate  their  fine  writing  paper.  In  Mysore  and  Orizza  the  seeds  of  seyeral 
species  are  eaten  with  honey ;  and  in  Sikkim  the  grain  of  the  Praong,  a  small  bam« 
boo,  is  boiled,  or  made  into  cakes,  or  into  beer.  In  Jaya,  the  prickly  bamboo,  whose 
wood  is  of  snch  flinty  hardness  that  sparks  are  emitted  on  its  being  stmck  with  an 
axe,  and  whose  formidable  thorns  project  from  every  node,  is  used  to  form  impenetrable 
hedges. 

The^^Ahei  form  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  ury  lightness  of  the  grasses,  by  the 
stately  repose  and  strength  of  their  thick,  fleshy,  and  inflexible  leaves.  They  gener- 
ally stand  solitary  in  the  parched  plains,  and  impart  a  peculiarly  austere  or  melancholy 
character  to  the  landscape.  The  real  aloes  are  chiefly  African,  but  the  American 
yuccas  and  agaves  have  a  similar  physiognomical  character.  The  Agave  Americana^ 
the  usual  ornament  of  our  hot-houses,  bears  on  a  short  and  massive  stem  a  tuft  of 
fleshy  leaves,  sometimes  no  less  than  ten  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches 
thick.  After  many  years  a  flower-stalk  twenty  feet  high  shoots  forth  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  heart  of  the  plant,  expanding  like  a  rich  candelabrum,  and  clustered  with 
several  thousands  of  greenish  yellow  aromatic  flowers.  But  a  rapid  decline  succeeds 
this  brilliant  efflorescence,  for  it  is  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  exhausted  plant. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  agave  is  indigenous,  and  whence  it  has  found  its  way  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Nature.  At 
the  time  when  the  flower-stalk  is  beginning  to  sprout,  the  heart  of  the  plant  is  cut  out, 
and  the  juice,  which  otherwise  would  have  nourished  the  blossom,  collects  in  the  hol- 
low. About  three  pounds  exude  daily,  during  a  period  of  two  or  three  months. 
Thus  a  single  agave,  or  maguey,  gives  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  bottles.  But  the 
use  of  the  agave  is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  a  vinous  liquor,  as  the  tough 
fibres  of  its  leaves  furnish  an  excellent  material  for  the  strongest  ropes,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  coarse  cloth.  Long  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cortez,  the  abo- 
rigines applied  the  agave  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  From  it  they  made  their 
paper  (pieces  of  which  of  various  thickness  are  still  found  covered  with  curious  hiero- 
glyphic writing),  their  threads,  their  needles  (from  its  sharp  points),  and  many  arti« 
cles  of  clothing  and  cordage. 

The  Pandanus  odorattsnmtis,  or  Sweet  smelling  Screw-pine,  whose  fruits,  when 
perfectly  mature,  resemble  large  richly-colored  pine-apples,  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  household  economy  of  the  coral-islanders  of  the  South  Sea.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Mulgrave  Archipelago,  where  the  cocoa-nut  is  rare,  live  almost  exclusively  on  the 
juicy  pulp,  and  the  pleasant  kernels  of  the  fruit.  The  dried  leaves  serve  to  thatch 
their  cottages,  or  are  made  use  of  as  a  material  for  mats  and  raiment  The  wood  is 
hard  and  durable.  They  string  together  the  beautiful  red  and  yellow  colored  nuts  for 
ornaments,  and  wear  the  flowers  as  garlands.  When  the  tree  is  in  full  blossom,  the 
air  around  is  impregnated  with  delicious  aromas. 

The  grotesque  forms  of  the  Cactuueu  possess  the  stiff  rigidity  of  the  aloes.  Their 
fleshy  stems,  covered  with  a  gray-green  coriaceous  rind,  generally  exhibit  bunches  of 
bur  and  thorns  instead  of  leaves.  The  angular  columns  of  the  Cerei,  or  torch-cao- 
tnses,  rise  to  the  hight  of  sixty  feet, — ^generally  branchless,  sometimes  strangely  rami- 
fied, as  candelabras,  while  others  creep  like  ropes  upon  the  ground,  or  hang,  snak^ 
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Bke,  from  tbe  treofl,  on  wbieh  tbey  are  puMitiiOftnj  rooted.  The  OpwitfM  «« 
meCrieellj  ooDskractod  of  thicky  flai  jomts  epringing  one  from  tlie  oAer,  wUk  Iki- 
mekm-ahAped  Bohinocaoti  and  Mammillari»,  kmgitadinallj  ribbed  or  oofwed  with 
warlB^  remain  attached  to  the  soiL  The  dimenmona  of  theee  monatrooa  phots  me  ti* 
oeedinglj  rariable.  One  of  the  Mexioan  eohinooaod  (£  Hfnoya)  meaeawa  frar 
fte(  in  bight,  three  in  diameter,  and  weigha  abonfe  two  hundred  povods ;  wfaik  At 
dwarf-oaetoa  {B.  nana)  is  so  amall  that,  looaelj  rooted  in  the  aand,  it  fiwqnentljr » 
maina  sticking  between  the  toes  of  the  dogs  that  paaa  over  it  The  qdendid  pufb 
flowen  of  the  cactuaea  form  a  atrange  contraat  to  tbe  deformitj  of  their  atena,  and  At 
lapectator  atanda  aatoniabed  at  the  glowing  lifo  that  springs  forth  fkom  ao  vnpronring 
a  atock.  Theae  strange  compounds  of  nglineea  and  beantj  are  in  many  roapeeta  waafol 
te  man.  The  palp  of  the  melooacti,  wluch  remaina  jnicy  daring  the  drieol  aaaaoo  at 
the  year,  is  one  of  the  yegetable  aoarcea  of  the  wilderness,  and  refreahea  the  trafiht 
after  he  has  oarefallj  removed  the  thorns.  Almost  all  of  them  bear  an  agreeaUa  aeid 
frnit,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  fig,  is  consumed  in  large  quantitiea  in  the 
Weat  Indies  and  Mexico.  The  light  and  incorruptible  wood  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  construction  of  oars  and  many  other  implementa.  The  former  feacea  his  gaidaa 
with  the  prickly  opuatias ;  but  tbe  services  which  they  render,  aa  the  planta  on  wfakh 
the  valuable  cochineal  insect  feeds  and  multiplies,  are  for  more  important. 

The  cactuses  prefor  the  most  arid  situation,  naked  plaina,  or  alopea,  where  they  are 
fblly  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  die  sun,  and  impart  a  peculiar  physiognomy  to  a 
great  part  of  tropical  America.  None  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  fomily  existsd 
in  the  Old  World  previously  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  but  aome  apeeiea  haft 
since  then  rapidly  spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of  our  hemisphere.  The  Nopal 
{Oachu  opuntia)  skirts  the  Mediterranean  along  with  the  American  agave,  and 
from  the  coasts  has  even  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  everywhere  main- 
taining its  ground,  and  conspicaously  figuring  among  the  primitive  vegetation  of  tbe 
land.  Although  chiefiy  tropical,  the  cactuses  have  a  perpendicular  range,  which  but 
fow  other  families  enjoy.  From  the  low  sand-coasts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  they  ascend 
through  vales  and  ravines  to  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Andes. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  deformities  and  the  delicately  feathered  itfisnoMf, 
unrivaled  among  the  loveliest  children  of  Flora  in  the  matchless  elegance  of  their 
foliage !  Our  acacias  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  which  these  plants  attain 
under  the  fostering  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  In  most  species  the  branches  extend  hori* 
aontally,  or  umbrella-shaped,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Italian  pine,  and  the  deep- 
blue  sky  shining  through  the  light  green  foliage,  whose  delicacy  rivals  the  finest  em- 
broidery, has  an  extremely  picturesque  effect.  Endowed  with  a  wonderful  sensibility, 
many  of  the  mimosas  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  outstepped  the  bounds  of  vegetable 
life,  and  to  rival  in  acuteness  of  feeling  the  coral  polyps  and  the  sea-anemones  of  the 
submarine  gardens.  The  Porliera  hygrometrica  foretells  serene  or  rainy  weather  by 
the  opening  or  closing  of  its  leavJBS.  Large  tracts  of  country  in  Brazil  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  sensitive  plants.  The  tramp  of  a  horse  sets  the  nearest  ones  in 
motion,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  contraction  of  the  small  gray-green  leaflets  spreads  in 
quivering  circles  over  the  field,  making  one  almost  believe,  with  Darwin  and  Dutre- 
ehet,  that  plants  have  feeling. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  creeping  plants,  bosh- 
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ropee,  or  LicmagJiiBi  contribute  bo  largely  to  the  impenetrability  of  the  forests,  hold 
m  eonspionous  rank.  Often  three  or  four  bushropes,  like  strands  in  a  cable,  join  tree 
to  tree,  and  branch  to  branch  ;  others,  descending  from  on  high,  take  root  as  soon  as 
their  extremity  touches  the  ground,  and  appear  like  shrouds  and  stays  supporting  the 
mainmast  of  a  line-of-battle  ship ;  while  others  send  out  parallel,  oblique,  horizontal, 
and  perpendicular  shoots  in  all  directions.  Frequently  trees  above  a  hundred  feet 
high,  uprooted  by  the  storm,  are  stopped  in  their  fall  by  these  amazing  cables  of  Na- 
ture, and  are  thus  enabled  to  send  forth  rigorous  shoots,  though  far  frt>m  their  perpen- 
dicular, with  their  trunks  inclined  to  every  degree  from  the  meridian  to  the  horizon. 
Their  heads  remain  firmly  supported  by  the  bushropes ;  many  of  their  roots  soon  refi< 
themselves  in  the  earth,  and  frequently  a  strong  shoot  will  sprout  out  perpendicularly 
from  near  the  root  of  the  reclined  trunk,  and  in  time  become  a  stately  tree.  No  less 
pliable  than  tough,  the  lianas  of  the  western  hemisphere  are  used  by  the  Brazilians  as 
cordage  to  fasten  the  rafters  of  their  houses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  equally  flexible 
ratans  are  employed  throughout  the  East  Indian  world. 

The  enormous  Climbing  Trees,  that  stifle  the  life  of  the  mightiest  giants  of  the  forest, 
offer  a  still  more  wonderful  spectacle.  At  first,  these  emblems  of  ingratitude  grow 
straight  upwards  like  any  feeble  shrub,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  found  a  support  in 
other  trees,  they  begin  to  extend  over  their  surface ;  for,  while  the  stems  of  other 
plants  generally  assume  a  cylindrical  form,  these  climbers  have  the  peculiarity  of  di- 
▼esting  themselves  of  their  rind  when  brought  into  contact  with  an  extraneous  body, 
and  of  spreading  over  it,  until  they  at  length  enclose  it  in  a  tubular  mass.  When, 
daring  this  process,  the  powers  of  the  original  root  are  weakened,  the  trunk  sends 
forth  new  props  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  and  thus  this  tough  and  hardy  race  con- 
tinually acquires  fresh  strength  for  the  ruin  of  its  neighbors. 

Several  species  of  the  fig-trees  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  this  distinctive  prop- 
erty, and  from  the  facility  with  which  their  seeds  take  root  where  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  moisture  to  permit  of  germination,  are  formidable  assailants  of  ancient  monuments. 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  mentions  one  which  had  fixed  itself  on  the  walls  of  a  ruined 
edifice  at  Polanarrua,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  the  place,  its 
roots  streaming  downwards  over  the  walls  as  if  their  wood  had  once  been  fluid,  and 
following  every  unuosity  of  the  building  and  terraces  till  they  reached  the  earth. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Guama,  the  celebrated  botanbt,  Von  Martius,  saw  whole 
groups  of  Macauba  palms  encased  by  fig-trees  that  formed  thick  tubes  round  the  shafts 
of  the  palmsTwIluse  uublu  u  u  n  us  -rose  -bigh'SbbTerthem  f  -  and.  a.  similar  spectacle  occurs 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  when  the  Tamils  look  with  increased  veneration  on  their  sacred 
pippul  thus  united  in  marriage  with  the  palmyra.  After  the  incarcerated  trunk  has 
l»en  siifled  and  destroyed,  the  grotesque  form  of  the  parasite,  tubular,  cork-screw  like, 
or  otherwise  fantastically  contorted,  and  frequently  admitting  the  light  through  inter- 
stices like  loopholes  in  a  turret,  continues  to  maintain  an  independent  existence  among 
the  straight-stemmed  trees  of  the  forest, — the  image  of  an  eccentric  genius  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  steady  cidzens. 

Like  the  mosses  and  lichens  of  our  woods,  JEpiphtftes  of  endless  variety  and  almost 
inconceivable  size  and  luxuriance  {ferns,  hromelias,  tillandsias,  orchids,  and  pothas) 
eover  in  the  tropical  zone  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  forming  hanging 
gardens,  fiur  more  splendid  than  those  of  ancient  Babylon.     While  the  Orchids  are 
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diitingiuilied  bj  the  eeomtrio  fbrms  and  spbndid  coloring  of  tiieir  floiran, 
rewmbling  wmged  inaeots  or  birds,  the  Potko$  fkmilj  attnete  attention  bj  the  beantf 
of  their  krge,  thiok-vdned,  generally  anow-shaped,  digitated,  or  elongated  InTea^  and 
fiMrm  a  beaatifal  contrast  to  the  stiff  bromelias  or  the  haiiy  tillandsias  that  ooqjointly 
adorn  the  knotty  stems  and  branches  of  the  anment  trees. 

In  oie  of  Ittif,  the  Pothos  fiunil j  is  sarpassed  by  the  large  tropioal  water  plaata, 
die  Nymph»as  and  NelnmbiaSy  among  whidi  the  Vidaria  regiet,  disoorered  in  Itt? 
by  Bobert  Sohombnrgk  m  the  river  Berlnoe,  enjoys  the  greatest  celebrity.  The  tomit 
light-green  leayes  of  this  queen  of  wate^plants  measore  no  less_than  six  feet  in  dianp 
eter,  and  are  sommnded  by  an  eleyated  rim  several  inches  high,  and  exhibiting  ths 
pale  carmine^ed  of  the  under  sor&ce.  The  odorons  white  blossoms,  deepening  into 
roseate  hues,  are  composed  of  several  hundred  petals ;  and,  measuring  no  less  disa 
fenrteen  inches  in  diameter,  rival  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  leaves. 

The  trunk  of  several  tropical  trees  ofSan  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  bulging  cot 
m  ihamiddle  like  a  barrel.  In  the  Braolian  forests,  ib»^^^tioJBarngudo  arrests  the 
attention  of  every  traveler  by  its  odd  ventricose  shape,  nearly  half  as  broad  in  thi 
centre  as  long,  and  gradually  tapering  towards  the  bottom  and  the  top,  whence  spring 
a  few  thin  and  scanty  branches. 

In  other  trees  which,  struggling  upwards  to  air  and  light,  attain  a  prodigioos  aiti* 
tude,  or  from  their  enormous  girth  and  die  colossal  expansion  of  their  branohes  require 
steadying  from  beneath,  we  findjbuttresses  projecting  like  rays  from  all  sides  of  die 
toink.  They  are  frequendy  from  mx  tolwelve  TncHes  thick,  and  project  from  ^W9  to 
iifreen^tisety  and,  as  they  ascend,  gradually  rink  into  the  bole  and  disappear  at  the 
hight  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  from  die  ground.  By  the  firm  resistance  which  diey 
offer  below,  the  trees  are  efi^tually  protected  from  the  leverage  of  the  crown,  hj 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  uprooted.  Some  of  these  buttresses  are  so  smooth 
and  flat  as  almost  to  resemble  sawn  planks;  as,  for  instaoce,  in  the  'Ambax.c^ia, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  wonderful  device  of  Nature. 

In  other  cases  we  find  the  roots  fantastically  spreading  and  reveling  in  a  variety  of 
grotesque  shapes,  such  as  we  nowhere  find  in  the  less  exuberant  vegetation  of  Europe. 
Thus,  in  the  india  rubber  tree  {Fictu  elcuHca),  masses  of  the  roots  appear  abovf 
ground  r  extending  on  all  sides  from  the  bade,  and  writhing  over  die  sur^Etce  in  serpen- 
tine undalations,  so  that  the  Indian  villagers  give  it  the  name  of  the  snakfiriareft.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  mentions  an  avenue  of  these  trees  leading  to  die  botanical  garden 
of  Peradenia,  in  Ceylon,  the  roots  of  which  meet  from  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
have  so  covered  the  surface,  as  to  form  a  wooden  frame-work,  the  interstices  of  which 
retain  the  materials  that  form  the  roadway.  These  tangled  roots  sometimes  trail  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  have  been  found  upwards  of  140  feet  in  length,  whilst  the 
tree  itself  was  not  thirty  feet  high. 

The  thorns  and  spines  with  which  many  European  plants  aro  armed,  give  but  a 
frint  idea  of  the  size  which  these  defensive  weapons  attain  in  the  tropical  aone.  The 
cactuses,  the  acacias,  and  many  of  the  palm  trees,  bristle  with  sharp-pointed  riiafts, 
afibrding  ample  protection  against  the  attacks  of  hungry  animals,  and  might  appropri- 
ately be  called  vegetable  hedge-hogs,  or  poroupines.  The  ToddaUa  ctcuUaict^  a  climb- 
ing plant,  very  common  in  the  hill-jungles  of  Ceylon,  is  thickly  studded  with  knohs, 
about  half  an  inch  high,  and  from  the  extremity  of  each  a  thorn  protrudes^  as  large 
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id  ebarp  as  the  bill  of  a  sparrow-bawk.  The  black  twigs  of  tbe  bufiMo-tborn  (Acaeia 
tronum),  a  low  shrub,  aboundiag  in  nortbern  Ccjlon,  are  beset  at  every  joint  by  a 
lir  of  thorns  set  opposite  each  other,  like  the  boms  of  an  ox,  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
)m  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  thicker  at  the  base  than  tbe  stem  they  grow 
i;  and  the  Accuna  tomentosa,  another  member  of  the  same  numerous  genus,  has 
oms  so  large  as  to  be  called  the  jungle-nail  by  Europeans,  and  the  elephant-thom 
f  the  natives.  In  some  of  these  thorny  plants,  the  spines  grow,  not  singly,  but  in 
*anching  clusters,  each  point  presenting  a  spike  as  sharp  as  a  lancet;  and  where 
lese  shrubs  abound,  they  render  the  forest  absolutely  impassable,  even  to  animals  of 
e  greatest  size  and  strength.  The  formidable  thorny  plants  of  the  torrid  zone,  which 
■e  often  made  use  of  by  man  to  protect  his  fields  and  plantations  against  wild  beasts 
id  robbers,  have  sometimes  even  been  made  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  hostile 
▼asions.  Thus  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  informs  us,  that  during  the  existence  of  the 
andyan  kingdom,  before  its  conquest  by  the  British,  the  frontier  forests  were  so 
lickened  and  defended  by  dense  plantations  of  thorny  plants,  as  to  form  a  natural 
rtification  impregnable  to  the  feeble  tribes  on  the  other  side  ;  and  at  each  pass  which 
d  to  the  level  country,  movable  gates,  formed  of  the  same  thorny  beams,  were  sus- 
mded  as  an  ample  security  against  the  incursions  of  the  naked  and  timid  lowlanders. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  wherever  the  reflux  of  the  tide  exposes  a  broad  belt  of  alluvial 
»il,  the  shores  of  the  sea,  particularly  along  the  estuaries  of  rivers  or  in  the  shallow 
goons,  are  generally  found  fringed  with  a  dense  vegetation  of  Mangroves.  For  no 
lants  are  more  admirably  adapted  for  securing  a  footing  on  the  unstable  brink  of  the 
»an, — none  are  better  formed  to  lead  an  amphibious  life.  The  growth  of  these  salt- 
ater  loving  trees  is  equally  peculiar  and  picturesque.  The  seeds  germinate  on  the 
ranches,  and,  increasing  to  a  considerable  length,  finally  fall  down  into  the  mud, 
here  they  stick,  with  their  sharp  point  buried,  and  soon  take  root.  The  fruits  of 
lany  plants  are  furnished  with  wings,  that  the  winds  may  carry  them  far  away  and 
ropagate  them  from  land  to  land ;  others,  enveloped  in  hard,  water-proof  shells,  float 
1  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  are  wafted  by  the  currents  to  distant  coasts ;  but  here 
e  have  a  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  were  destined  to  remain  fixed  on  an  uncertun 
>il,  close  to  the  parent-plant,  and  surely  this  end  could  not  have  been  attained  in  a 
tore  beautiful  manner!  As  the  young  mangrove  grows  upwards,  pendulous  roots 
sue  from  the  trunk  and  low  branches,  and  ultimately  strike  into  the  muddy  ground, 
here  they  increase  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg;  so  that  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
oce  of  a  complicated  series  of  loops  and  arches,  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  supporting 
16  body  of  the  tree  like  so  many  artificial  stakes.  Their  influence  in  promoting  tbe 
rowth  of  land  is  very  great,  and  in  course  of  time  they  advance  over  the  shallow  bor- 
BTs  of  the  ocean.  Their  matted  roots  stem  the  flow  of  the  waters,  and,  retaining  the 
irthy  particles  that  sink  to  the  bottom  between  them,  gradually  raise  the  level  of  the 
>iL  As  the  new  formation  progresses,  thousands  of  seeds  begin  to  germinate  upon 
B  muddy  foundation,  thousands  of  cables  descend,  still  farther  to  consolidate  it ;  and 
lus  foot  by  foot,  year  after  year,  the  mangroves  extend  their  empire  and  encroach 
pon  the  maritime  domains. 

A  whole  world  of  interesting  discoveries  would  here,  no  doubt,  reward  the  naitural- 
t's  attention ;  but  the  mangroves  know  well  how  to  guard  their  secrets,  and  to  repel 
le  curiosity  of  man.     Should  he  attempt  to  invade  their  domains,  clouds  of  blood- 
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diinrtj  inaeots  woald  itutaatlj  make  hits  repent  of  his  temeritj ;  fbr  the  phgne  tf  Al 
noaqoitoee  ii  nowbere  more  dreadfdl  Uuui  in  theae  thioketa.  And  anppoong  ha 
acnentifio  leal  intense  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  the  torture  of  their  atinga^  and  to  aoon 
the  attacks  of  every  other  viuUe  foe— inseot  or  aerpent,  crocodile  or  beaat  of  pny^ 
that  maj  be  lurking  among  the  mangroyes,  yet  the  reflection  may  well  bid  \am  fuak 
that  poisonous  vapours,  pregnant  with  cholera  or  yellow  fever,  are  conataatlj  ring 
from  that  muddy  soiL  Even  in  the  temperate  regiona  of  Europe  the  emanationa  froai 
marshy  grounds  are  pregnant  with  disease,  but  the  malaria  aaoending  from  the  aoJtiy 
morasses  of  the  torrid  lone  is  absolutely  deadly.  Thus  there  cannot  poesiUy  be  a 
better  natural  bulwark  for  a  land  than  to  be  belted  with  mangrovea;  and  if  Bomso^ 
Uadagasoar,  Celebes,  and  many  other  tropical  islanda  and  coasts^  have  to  the  presiot 
day  remained  free  from  the  European  yoke,  they  are  principally  indebted  for  their 
independence  to  the  miasms  and  tangles  of  a  mangrove  girdle,  bidding  defiance  alike 
to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  axe  or  the  destructive  agency  of  fire. 

Next  to  the  mangrovea,  Hie  Brugoieras,  the  Avioennias,  the  8onn«ratia8^  and  variom 
species  of  palms,  such  as  the  Nipa  JrutieanM  and  the  Phmmix  pahulom^  a  dwarf  dat^ 
tree,  which  literally  covers  the  islands  of  the  Sunderbunds,  at  the  delta  of  the  Oangas, 
form  conspicuous  futures  in  the  marsb-foreeto  of  the  torrid  aone.  The  magnificsat 
Avieenma  tommUota^  which,  with  a  more  majestic  growth  than  the  ifaiaqphora,  rusei 
its  crown  to  the  hight  of  seventy  feet^  and  is  said  to  flourish  throughoot  the  whob 
range  of  the  tropics  as  frr  as  the  flood  extends,  mixes  with  the  mangrovea,  standing 
like  ihem  on  overarching  roots.  The  SonneraHoi  {aeidei^  atba)  grown  along  ths 
marshy  banks  of  the  large  rivers  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Ouinea;  their  roots 
spread  for  and  wide  through  the  soft  mud,  and  at  various  distances  send  up,  like  thi 
aviceomas,  extraordinarily  long  spindle-shaped  excresoeDoes  four  or  five  foot  above  tfa« 
surface.  These  curious  formations  spring  very  narrow  from  the  root,  expand  as  they 
rise,  and  then  become  gradually  attenuated,  occasionally  forking,  but  never  throwing 
out  shoots  or  leaves,  or  in  any  way  resembling  the  parent  root.  For  lining  insect* 
boxes  and  making  setting-boards  they  are  unequalled,  as  the  finest  pin  passee  in  easily 
and  smoothly,  and  is  held  so  firmly  and  tightly  that  there  is  no  risk  of  the  insects 
becoming  disengaged.  In  foot  Nature,  while  forming  them,  seems  to  have  had  the 
entomologist  in  view,  and  to  have  studied  how  to  gratify  his  wishes. 

But  of  all  trees  none  are  so  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  Tropical  World  as  the 
different  species  of  the  Palm.  They  assume  every  variety  of  form,  but  all  are  beauti- 
ful. Wo  shall  undertake  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those  which  are  of  special  utility 
to  man.  The  graceful  Acanthus  gave  the  imaginative  Oreeks  the  first  idea  of  the 
Corinthian  capital;  but  the  shady  canopy  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  would  form  a  still 
more  beautiful  architectural  ornament  of  architecture,  were  it  possible  for  art  to  imitate 
its  feathery  fronds  and  carve  their  delicate  tracery  in  stone.  No  cathedral  has  a  pil- 
lared aisle  so  magnificent  as  the  famous  Avenue  of  Palms  in  the  Botanical  Ghurden  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  tall  stems  rise  to  the  hight  of  eighty  feet,  and  their  overarohieg 
branches  interlace,  forming  a  roof  whose  beauty  human  hands  can  never  imitate. 

Essentially  littoral,  this  noble  palm  requires  an  atmosphere  damp  with  the  spray 
and  moisture  of  the  sea  to  acquire  its  fiiU  stateliness  of  growth ;  and  while  along  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  the  trees  are  generally  bent  landward  by  the 
rough  sea  breeze,  and  send  forth  no  brsnches  to  face  its  violence,  die  cocoa,  on  the 
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••ry,  loves  to  bend  over  the  rolling  rarf,  and  to  drop  Ita  frnita  into  the  tidil  wivo. 
led  by  the  vinda  and  currents  over  the  soa,  the  nuta  float  along  without  loiing 
■  germinatjng  power,  like  other  §eedg  which  migrate  through  the  air;  and  thus, 
ig  the  lapse  of  oenturies,  the  cocoa-palm  has  spread  its  wide  domain  from  coast  to 
,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  tropical  wne.  It  waves  its  graceful  fronds 
the  emerald  islands  of  the  Pacific,  fringes  the  West  Indian  shores,  and  from  the 
.ppines  to  Madagascar  crowns  the  atolla,  or  girdg  the  sea-board  of  the  Indian 
m.  But  nowhere  is  it  met  with  in 
abundance  as  on  the  coasts  of  Cej- 
where  for  miles  and  miles  one  con< 
<UB  grove  of  palms,  preeminent  for 
ty,  enurcles  the  "  Eden  of  the  east- 
wave."  Multiplied  by  plantations 
fostered  with  aasiduons  care,  the  total 
ler  in  the  lEland  cannot  be  loss  titan 
ty  millions  of  fuU'grown  trees;  and 
is  its  luxuriance  in  those  favored  dis- 
,  where  it  meets  with  a  rare  combina' 
of  every  advantage  esaential  to  its 
th,  a  sandy  and  perrioos  soil,  a  free 
genial  air,  unobstructed  solar  heat, 
abundance  of  water,  that,  when  in  full 
Dg,  it  will  annually  yield  as  much  as 
1*8  weight  of  nuts — an  example  of 
ulneas  almost  nniivalled  even  in  (he 

I  other  tree  in  the  world,  no  other 

cultivated  by  man,  contributes  Id  so 
-  ways  te  his  waota  and  comforts  as 
inestimable  palm.  Besides  fumish- 
leir  chief  food  to  many  tribes  on  the 

within  the  torrid  zone,  the  nut  con- 

a  valuable  oil,  which  bums  without 
e  or  smell,  and  serves,  when  fresh, 
ilinary  purposes. 

e  fibrous  rind  or  husk  of  the  nut  fur- 
s  the  coir  of  commerce,  a  scarce  less 
taat  article  of  trade  than  tho  oil  itself.  It  is  prepared  by  being  soaked  for  some 
as  in  water,  for  tho  purpose  of  decomposing  the  interstitial  pith,  after  which  it  is 
0  to  pieces  until  tho  fibres  have  completely  separated,  and  ultimately  dried  in  the 

Kopea  made  of  coir,  though  not  eo  neat  in  appearance  as  hempen  corda,  are 
ior  in  lightness,  and  exceed  them  in  durability,  particularly  if  wetted  frei|nentiy 
It  water.  From  their  elasticity  and  strength  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  for 
i.  Besides  cordage  of  every  calibre,  beds,  cushions,  carpets,  brushes,  and  nets 
lanufaotured  from  the  filaments  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  while  the  hard  shell  is 
ioed  into  drinking-cnps,  spoons,  beads,  bottles,  and  knife-handles.     From  ttw 
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fpftthee  of  tbe  unopened  flowen  a  deUoions  '*  loddj  **  ii  drawn*  wUeh.  dnrak  al  ii» 
riae  before  fennentatioD  has  taken  place,  acta  at  a  eooHng,  gentle  ^wrient^  bat  in  afcv 
boon  ohangea  mto  an  intoxicating  wme,  and  maj  be  diatilled  into  amusk.  The  atraog 
tongh  foot-atalka  of  the  fronda^  which  attain  a  length  of  finom  eighteen  to  twenty  felt, 
are  need  for  fencea^  tea  jokea,  for  eanying  bnrdena  on  the  abonldera,  for  fiahing^edi; 
the  leafleta  aenre  for  roofing,  for  mata,  for  baaketa,  for  cattle  fodder ;  and  tbeb  anl- 
riba  form  good  brooma  for  the  decka  of  ahipa.  Oooked  or  atewed,  the  cabbage  or 
dnater  of  nnezpanded  leayea  ia  an  excellent  vegetable,  thongh  rarelj  naed,  aa  ifc  neo» 
aarilj  inyolyea  the  deatmctioQ  of  tbe  tree ;  and  even  tbe  tongh  web  or  network,  whieh 
Boataina  the  foot-atalka  of  the  leavea,  maj  be  atripped  off  in  large  pieoea  and  need  fer 
atraining.  After  the  cocoa-nut  tree  baa  oeaaed  to  bear,  ita  wood  aertea  for  manj  fil- 
uable  purpoaea — for  ihe  biulding  of  ahipa,  buDgalowa»  and  huta,  for  furniture  and 
farming  implementa  of  every  deaoripdon ;  and,  aa  it  admita  of  a  fine  poliah,  and  tti 
reddiah  ground  color  ia  beautifnllj  veined  with  dark  linea,  it  ia  frequently  importai 
into  England  under  the  name  of  porcupine-wood.  When  we  conaider  the  many  bene- 
fita  conferred  upon  mankind  by  thia  ineatimable  tree,  we  cannot  wonder  at  tiie  aniina- 
don  with  which  the  islander  of  the  Indian  Ocean  reoounta  ita  "  hundred  uaea,"  or  at 
the  auperadtion  which  makea  him  believe  that  by  aome  myaterioua  aympathy  it  pinaa 
when  beyond  the  reach  of  ihe  human  voice. 

In  every  lone  we  find  nationa  in  a  low  degree  of  civiliation  living  almoet  exelv- 
rively  upon  a  aingle  animal  or  plant  The  Laplander  haa  hia  reindeer,  the  Baquiraai 
his  aeal,  the  Sandwich  Islander  hia  taro-root ;  and  thus  alao  we  find  the  nativea  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  living  almost  exdurively  upon  the  pith  of  the 
Soffo  palm.  Of  this  tree,  which  ia  of  such  great  importance  to  tbe  indolent  Malay, 
as  it  almost  entirely  relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of  labor,  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  in 
coDnecdon  with  its  use  as  furnishing  nutridon  to  man. 

The  Saguer  or  Gomvii,  the  ugliest  of  palms,  bat  almost  rivaling  the  coooa-nut  tree 
by  tbe  maltiplioity  of  its  uses,  is  likewise  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  On 
seeing  its  rough  and  swarthy  rind,  and  the  dull  dark-green  color  of  its  fronds,  the 
stranger  wonders  how  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  but  when  he  has  tasted  its  delicious  wine 
he  is  astonished  not  to  see  it  culdvated  in  greater  numbers.  Although  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  the  fruit  has  venomous  qualities,  and  is  used  by  the  Malays  to  poison  springa, 
the  nuts  have  a  delicato  flavor,  and  the  wounded  spathe  yields  an  excellent  toddy, 
which,  like  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  palmyra  palm,  changes  by  ferraentadon  into 
an  intoxicating  wine,  and  on  being  thickened  by  boiling  furnishes  a  kind  of  black  sugar, 
much  used  by  the  natives  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  isles.  The  redculum  or  fibrous  net 
at  the  base  of  the  pedoles  of  the  leaves  constitutes  the  gumatty,  a  substance  admirably 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cables,  and  extensively  used  for  cordage  of  every  de- 
senption.  The  gumatty  is  bUck  as  jet,  the  hairs  extremely  strong,  and  resembling 
coir,  except  that  they  are  longer  and  finer.  The  small,  hard  twigs  found  mixed  up 
with  this  material  are  employed  as  pens,  besides  forming  the  shafts  of  the  sumpiti,  or 
litdo  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Malays,  and  underneath  the  redculum  is  a  soft  silky  ma* 
tonal,  used  as  dnder  by  the  Chinese,  and  applied  as  oakum  in  caulking  the  seams  of 
ahips,  while  from  the  interior  of  the  trunk  a  kind  of  sago  is  prepared. 

The  Areca  pcdm  (Areca  Catechu)  bears  a  groat  resemblance  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
but  is  of  a  atill  more  graceful  form,  rising  to  the  bight  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  without 
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inequality  od  its  thin  polished  stem,  which  is  dark-green  towards  the  top,  and  sa»- 
B  a  crown  of  feathery  foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  olostered  the  astringent 
i,  for  whose  sake  it  is  carefully  tended.  In  the  gardens  of  Ceylon  the  areca  palm 
ivariably  planted  near  the  wells  and  water-courses,  and  the  betel  plant,  which  imme- 
ial  custom  has  associated  to  its  use,  is  frequently  seen  twining  round  its  trunk* 
?he  Palmyra  palm^  the  sacred  Talgaha  of  the  Brahminical  Tamils  of  Ceylon,  ex- 
is  from  the  confines  of  Arabia  to  the  Moluccas,  and  is  found  in  every  region  of 
idostan  from  the  Indus  to  Siam,  the  cocoa  and  the  date  tree  being  probably  the  only 
OS  that  enjoy  a  still  wider  geographical  range.  In  northern  Ceylon,  and  particularly 
he  peninsula  of  Jaffna,  it  forms  extensive  forests ;  and  such  is  its  importance  in 
Southern  Dekkan  and  along  the  Ooromandel  coast,  that  its  fruits  afford  a  compen- 
Dg  resource  to  seven  millions  of  Hindoos  on  every  occasion  of  famine  or  failure  of 
rice  crop.  Unlike  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  gracefully  bends  under  its  ponderous 
ivn,  the  palmyra  rises  vertically  to  its  full  hight  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  pie- 
£  a  truly  majestic  sight  when  laden  with  its  huge  clusters  of  fruits,  each  the  oib 
m  ostrich's  ^gg^  and  of  a  rich  brown  tint,  fading  into  bright  golden  at  its  base. 
)  Palmyra  rivals  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  gomuti  by  its  many  uses,  and  Hindoo  poets 
ibrate  the  numerous  blessings  it  confers  upon  mankind. 

?he  Talipot  of  the  Singalese  rises  to  the  bight  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  expands 
)  a  crown  of  enormous  fan-like  leaves,  each  of  which  when  laid  upon  the  ground 
.  form  a  semicircle  of  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  cover  an  area  of  nearly  two 
idred  superficial  feet  These  gigantic  foliaceous  expansions  are  employed  by  the 
galese  for  many  purposes.  They  form  excellent  &ns,  umbrellas,  or  portable  tents^ 
leaf  being  sujfficient  to  shelter  seven  or  eight  persons;  but  their  most  interesting 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  paper,  so  durable  as  to  resist  for  many  ages  the 
tiges  of  time.  The  leaves  are  taken  whilst  still  tender,  cut  into  strips,  boiled  in 
ing  water,  dried,  and  finally  smoothed  and  polished,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
fcten  on  with  a  style,  the  furrow  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  sharp  point  being  ren- 
sd  vidble  by  the  application  of  charcoal  ground  with  a  fragrant  oil.  The  leaves  of 
palmyra  similarly  prepared  are  used  for  ordinary  purposes ;  but  the  most  valuable 
ks  and  documents  are  written  to-day,  as  they  have  been  for  ages  past,  on  6la$  or 
pe  of  the  talipot. 

[he  RcUanSy  a  most  singular  genus  of  creeping  palms,  luxuriate  in  the  forests  of 
|>ical  Asia.  Sometimes  their  slender  stems,  armed  with  dreadful  spines  at  every 
it,  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  tree;  sometimes  they  run  along  the  ground; 
[  while  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  their  roots  among  the  intricate  tangles  of  the 
tted  underwood,  their  palm -like  topes  expand  in  the  sunshine,  the  emblems  of 
cessful  parasitism.  They  frequently  render  the  forest  so  impervious,  that  the  dis- 
raished  naturalist  Jungbubn,  while  exploring  the  woods  of  Java,  was  obliged  to  be 
ompanied  by  tf  vanguard  of  eight  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  busy  cutting  the 
ms  with  their  hatchets,  while  the  others  removed  the  stems.  These  rope-like  plants 
[uently  grow  to  the  incredible  length  of  four  or  even  six  hundred  feet,  often  con- 
ing of  a  couple  of  hundred  joints  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  bearing  at  every  knot 
mthery  leaf,  armed  with  thorns  on  its  lower  surfiuse.  Tennent  mentions  having 
D  a  specimen  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  a 
;le  irregularity,  and  no  appearance  of  foliage  other  than  the  buncb  of  featktrylkArres 
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at  the  extremity.  Though  often  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  traveler,  yet  the  ntaM 
are  fur  from  being  nseless.  The  natives  of  Java  and  the  other  islands  oi  the  Essteni 
Archipelago  cut  the  cane  into  fine  slips,  which  they  plait  into  beantifbl  mats,  maim* 
fiacture  into  strong  and  neat  baskets,  or  twist  into  cordage ;  and  they  are  •W  exteo- 
sivaly  exported  to  Europe,  where  they  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  making  of  chair 
bottoms. 

On  turning  from  Aoa  to  the  adjoining  continent  of  Afnoa,  we  find  a  new  world  of 
palms,  several  of  which  are  no  less  valuable  than  the  cocoa-nut  or  the  palmyra,  either 
as  affording  food,  or  enriching  by  their  produce  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  Date-tree,  sung  from  time  immemorial  by  the  poets  of  the  Bast,  is  as  mdispens* 
able  as  the  camel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wastes  of  North  Africa  and  Aimlna,  and, 
next  to  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  the  devout  Mussulman  esteems  it  the  obief  gift  of 
Allah.  Few  palms  have  a  wider  range,  for  it  extends  from  the  Persian  Golf  to  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  flourishes  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  Groves  of  dates  adorn  the  coasts  of  Valencia  in  Spain ;  near 
Oenoa  its  plantations  afford  leaves  for  the  celebration  of  Palm  Sunday ;  and  in  the 
gardens  of  southern  France  a  date  tree  sometimes  mixes  among  the  oranges  and  olives. 
But  it  never  bears  fruit  on  these  northern  limits  of  its  empire,  and  thrives  best  in  the 
oases  on  the  borders  of  the  sandy  desert  Here  it  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  irrigated  every  morning ;  for,  though  it  will  grow  on  an  arid  soil,  it  abeolately 
requires  water  to  be  fruitful.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  tribes  of  the  dewrt 
so  highly  value  a  tree  which,  by  enabling  a  family  to  live  on  the  produce  of  a  small 
spot  of  ground,  extends  as  it  were  the  bounds  of  the  green  islands  of  the  desert,  and 
rarely  disappoints  the  industry  that  has  been  bestowed  on  its  culture.  It  is  oonmdered 
criminal  to  fell  it  while  still  in  its  vigor,  and  both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  forbid  the 
warriors  of  the  true  God  to  apply  tho  axo  to  the  date  trees  of  an  enemy. 

Thus  various  forms  of  palms  flourish  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile,  but  in  general 
Africa  has  a  less  number  of  these  trees  to  boast  of  than  either  Asia  or  America.  On 
tho  other  hand,  neither  India  nor  Brazil  have  palms  of  such  vast  ooromeroial  impor- 
tance as  tho  Cocos  hutyracea,  and  the  El(ms  ginneensiSy  the  oil-teeming  finit  trees  of 
tropical  West  Africa.  Tho  productiveness  of  the  Elsois  may  be  inferred  from  its  bear- 
ing clusters  of  fn>m  GOO  to  800  nuts,  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  so  full  of  oil  that 
it  may  be  pressed  out  with  tho  fingers. 

Besides  tho  bight  of  tho  shaft,  the  position  of  the  leaves  serves  chiefly  to  impart  a 
more  or  less  majestic  character  to  the  palms :  those  with  drooping  leaves  being  far  less 
stately  than  those  whose  fronds  shoot  more  or  less  upwards  to  the  skies.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  elegance  of  the  Jagua  palm,  which  along  with  the  splendid  Cucurito  adorns 
the  granite  rocks  in  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  at  Atures  and  Maypures.  The  fronds, 
which  are  but  few  in  number,  rise  almost  perpendicularly  sixteen  feet  high,  from  the 
top  of  the  lofty  columnar  shafl,  and  their  feathery  leaflets  of  a  thin  and  grass-like  texture 
play  lightly  round  the  tall  loaf-stalks,  slowly  bonding  in  the  breeze.  The  physiognomy 
of  the  palms  depends  also  upon  the  various  character  of  their  efflorescence.  The  spathe 
is  seldom  vertical,  with  erect  fruits;  generally  it  hangs  downwards,  sometimes  smooth, 
frequently  armed  with  large  thorns. 

In  the  palms  with  a  feathery  foliage,  the  leaf-stalks  rise  either  immediately  from  the 
bitmi  rugged  iigneous  trunk  (cocoa-nut,  date),  or,  as  in  the  beautiful  Palma  Real  of 
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w  HftTwa,  from  %  ■moolh,  slander,  ud  gmB-gnea  shaft,  plaoed  like  an  additional 
dsiDD  npon  th«  dark-oolored  trunk.  la  the  fan-palnia,  the  orawn  frequentlf  rerti 
poo  a  layer  of  dried  leaves,  which  impart  a  severe  character  ta  the  tree. 


lite  form  of  the  tmnk  also  varies  greatly,  sometimes  almost  entirely  disappearing,  aa 
(^tamaropi  hwnilii;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Calami,  assaming  a  bosh-rope  appear- 
ee,  auooth  or  rugged,  niiarmed  or  bristling  with  spinas.    In  Uie  American  Yriartau, 
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the  trank,  as  io  the  mangroves,  and  many  of  the  screw-pines,  rests  apon  a  nnmber  of 
roots  rising  above  the  ground.  Thus  the  T.  exorrhiza,  which  grows  on  the  bub 
of  the  Amazon  to  the  higbt  of  a  hundred  feet,  frequently  stands  upon  a  dozen  or  man 
supports,  embracing  a  circumference  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  trunk  begins  only  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  TriarUa  ventricoia  is  still  more  onrious,  as  the 
spindle-shaped  trunk,  which  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  is  scarce  a  foot  thick,  swelli 
in  the  middle  to  a  threefold  diameter,  and,  from  its  convenient  form,  is  freqaeotlj 
used  by  the  Indians  for  the  construction  of  their  canoes. 

The  form  and  color  of  the  fruits  is  also  extremely  varioos.  What  a  differenoi 
between  the  large  coco  de  mer  and  the  date— between  the  egg-shaped  fruits  of  tht 
Mauritia,  whose  scaly  dark  rind  gives  them  the  appearance  of  fir-cones,  and  the  gold 
and  purple  peaches  of  the  Pirijao,  hanging  in  colossal  clusters  of  nxty  or  eighty  from 
the  summit  of  the  majestic  trunk.  Notwithstanding  the  fecundity  of  the  palms,  gen- 
erally but  few  individuals  of  each  species  are  found  growing  wild,  partly  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  frequent  abortive  development  of  the  fruits,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  animals — ^from  the  grub  to  the  monkey — that  are  constantly  feed- 
ing upon  them. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  range  of  territory  over  which  the  palm-trees 
extend,  and  how  very  few  of  their  many  hundred  species  have  hitherto  been  multiplied 
and  improved  by  cultivation ,  we  can  not  doubt  that  many  benefits  are  yet  to  be 
expected  from  them,  and  that  they  will  at  some  day  rank  high  in  the  oommefciil 
annals  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CHIEF  NUTRITIVE  PLANTS  OF  THE  TBOHCAL  WORLD. 

Rice— Aspects  of  Rice-Fields  at  Different  SeasooB — The  Rice-Fields  of  Ceylon— Lodang  and 
Sawa  Rice — Rice  in  South  Carolina — The  Rice-Bird — Paddj — ^Maize — ^When  first  brought 
to  Europe — Appearance  of  the  Plant — ^Its  Enormous  Productireness — ^Freedom  from  Dis- 
ease—Wide Extent  of  its  Cultiyation — ^Bei^'amin  Franklin's  Account  of  Maize — Millet— 
The  Bread-Fruit— Its  Taste— Modes  of  Cookmg— The  Banana  and  Plantain— Their  Great 
Productiyeness — The  Sago  Palm — Manu&cture  of  Sago— Sago  Bread — Cheap  Liring — ^A 
Siesta  and  Starrafion — The  Cassava — Yams — The  Sweet  Potato— Arrow  Root — The  Taia 
Root — Tropical  Fruits — The  Chirimoya — The  Litchi — The  Mangosteen — The  Mango— 
The  Durion— Its  Taste  and  Smell— Large  Fruit  on  Tall  Trees. 

OF  all  the  cereals  there  is  none  that  affords  food  to  so  many  hnman  beings  as  the 
Rice-PlafUy  (^Oryza  icUiva,)  upon  whose  grains  from  time  immemorial  the 
countless  millions  of  South-eastern  Asia  have  chiefly  subsisted.  It  forms  the  staple, 
one  might  almost  say  the  only  food,  of  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The 
frdlure  of  the  rice  crop  for  a  single  season  in  India  or  China  causes  a  &mine  compared 
with  which  the  potato  famine  of  Ireland  was  nothing.  From  its  primitive  seat  in 
India,  the  rice-plant  has  gradually  spread  not  only  over  the  whole  Tropical  World, 
but  far  beyond  its  bounds ;  for  it  thrives  alike  in  the  swamps  of  South  Carolina  and 
upon  the  plains  bordering  the  Danube  and  the  Po.  Along  the  low  river  banks,  in 
the  delta-lands  which  the  rains  of  the  tropics  annually  change  into  a  boundless  lake,  or 
where,  by  artificial  embankments,  the  waters  of  the  mountain  streams  have  been  col- 
lected into  tanks  for  irrigation,  the  rice-plant  attains  its  utmost  luxuriance  of  growth, 
and  but  rarely  deceives  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 

The  aspect  of  the  lowland  rice-fields  of  India  and  its  isles  is  very  different  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Where,  in  Java,  for  instance,  you  see  to-day  long-legged  herons 
gravely  stalking  over  the  inundated  plain  partitioned  by  small  dykes,  or  a  yoke  of 
indolent  buffaloes  slowly  wading  through  the  ipud,  you  will  three  or  four  months  later 
be  charmed  by  the  view  of  a  gracefully  undulating  wheat-field.  Cords,  to  which  scare- 
crows are  attached,  traverse  the  field  in  every  direction,  and  converge  to  a  small 
watch-house,  erected  on  high  poles.  Here  the  attentive  villager  sits,  like  a  spider  in 
the  center  of  its  web,  and,  by  pulling  the  cords,  puts  them  from  time  to  time  into 
notion,  whenever  the  wind  is  unwilling  to  undertake  the  office.  Then  the  grotesque 
and  noisy  figures  begin  to  rustle  and  to  caper,  and  whole  flocks  of  the  neat  little  rice* 
bird  or  Java  sparrow  rise  on  the  wing,  and  hurry  off  with  all  the  haste  of  guilty  fright. 
After  another  month  has  elapsed,  and  the  waters  have  long  since  evaporated  or  been 
withdrawn,  the  harvest  takes  place,  and  the  rice-fields  are  enlivened  by  a  motlei5 
crowd,  for  all  the  villagers,  old  and  young,  are  busy  reaping  the  golden  ears. 
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The  rice-fields  offer  a  peculiarly  cbarming  picture  when,  as  in  the  moantain  yalleji 
of  Ceylon,  they  rise  in  terraces  along  the  slopes.  "  Selecting,"  says  Sir  Emenoa 
Tennent^  "  an  angular  recess  where  two  hills  converge,  the  Kandyans,  oonstmet  t 
series  of  terraces,  rai$<ed  stage  above  stage,  and  retiring  as  they  ascend  along  the  slope 
of  the  acclivity,  up  which  they  are  carried  as  high  as  the  soil  extends.  Each  terraes 
is  furnished  with  a  low  ledge  in  front,  behind  which  the  requisite  depth  of  water  is 
retained  during  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  what  is  superfluous  is  permitted  to 
trickle  down  to  the  one  below  it.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  peculiar  cultivatioa  the 
streams  are  led  along  the  level  of  the  hills,  often  from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  with 
•a  skill  and  perseverance  for  which  the  natives  of  these  mountains  have  attained  a  greit 
renown.  Many  of  the  tanks,  though  partially  in  ruins,  cover  an  area  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  now  generally  broken  and  decayed;  the 
waters,  which  would  fertilize  a  province,  are  allowed  to  waste  themselves  in  the  sands; 
and  hundreds  of  square  miles,  capable  of  furnishing  food  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  are  abandoned  to  solitude  and  malaria ;  whilst  rice  for  the  support  of  the  non- 
agricultural  population  is  annually  imported  from  the  opposite  coast  of  India." 

Rice  does  not  invariably  require  the  marsh  or  the  irrigated  terrace  for  its  growth,  is 
there  is  a  variety  which  thrives  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  where  it  is  not  continuooslj 
watered.  In  the  mountain  regions  of  Sumatra,  rains  fall  at  almost  every  season  of 
the  year,  though  dry  weather  is  more  frequent  from  April  to  July.  In  August,  the 
rainy  days  are  as  three  to  one,  and  this  is  the  time  generally  chosen  for  the  sowing  of 
the  Ladang,  or  mountain  rice.  After  the  harvest,  the  field  is  so?ra  a  second  time 
with  maize ;  it  then  lies  fallow  for  a  few  years,  and  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick  vege- 
tation of  wild  shrubbery,  generally  with  glagah^  a  species  of  grass  which  attains  a 
hight  of  twelve  feet  When  the  field  is  again  to  be  cultivated,  fire  is  resorted  to,  to 
destroy  the  dense  jungle,  in  which  the  tiger  has  made  his  lair,  or  where  the  rhinoceros 
grazes.  At  night,  these  fires,  ascending  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  present  a  fine 
sight;  during  the  day  time,  they  cover  the  land  with  a  dun  mist  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  dry  culms  of  the  glagah  take  fire  is  not  seldom  dangerous  to  the  traveler 
when  his  path  leads  him  acroBS  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  whose  foot  the  grass-field  begins 
to  burn,  for  the  rustling  fire  columns  ascend  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  and  soon 
wrap  the  side  of  the  mouotaiu  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  ashes  of  the  glagah  aflford  the 
richest  manure,  so  that  these  fields  are  only  surpassed  in  fertility  by  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  cleared  forest,  a  laborious  work,  which  is  seldom  undertaken  in  this  thinly-populated 
country. 

Sawa  is  the  general  Malay  name  for  artificially-irrigated  ric«-fields.  In  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  sawa,  or  marsh  rice,  is  at  first  thickly  sown  in  small  beds,  and  trans- 
planted after  a  fortnight  into  the  fields,  the  soil  of  which  has  been  softened  by  water. 
As  the  plant  grows,  copious  irrigations  supply  it  with  the  necessary  mobture ;  but  as 
maturity  approaches,  the  field  is  laid  dry,  and  about  two  months  later  the  ears  assume 
the  rich  golden  color  so  pleasing  to  the  husbandman.  Each  field  could  easily  be 
made  to  produce  two  annual  harvests ;  but,  when  not  compelled  to  labor,  the  tropical 
peasant  never  thinks  of  taxing  his  industry  beyond  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wants. 

The  swamps  of  South  Carolina,  both  those  which  are  occasioned  by  the  periodical 
visits  of  the  tides,  and  those  which  are  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  rice ;  yet  the  culture  of  the  valuable  cereal  on 
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tbifl  oongenial  soil  is  of  oomparatiyely  modern  date.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  a  brigantine  from  the  island  of  Madagascar  happened  to  put  in  at  Carolina, 
Iiaving  a  little  seed-rice  left,  which  the  captain  gave  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
"Woodward.  From  part  of  this,  the  latter  had  a  very  good  crop,  but  was  ignorant  for 
Bome  years  how  to  clean  it.  It  was  soon  dispersed  over  the  colony,  and,  by  frequent 
experiments  and  observations,  the  planters  ultimately  raised  the  culture  to  its  present 
perfection.  By  the  introduction  of  this  water-loving  cereal,  various  swamps  which 
previously  had  only  afforded  food  to  frogs  and  water-birds,  have  been  changed  into 
the  most  fruitful  fields,  so  that  South  Carolina  not  merely  supplied  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  with  all  the  rice  they  require,  but  also  annually  exported  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  large  casks  to  the  various  markets  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  devastations  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  rice-fields  causes  among  his 
laborers,  the  planter  frequently  suffers  heavy  losses  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
of  the  rice-bunting  (^DoUchonyx  aryzivartu),  a  species  of  ortolan,  known  &miliarly  by 
the  name  of  bobolink.  This  bird  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  long ;  its  head  and  the 
under  part  of  its  body  are  black,  the  upper  part  b  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
yellow,  and  the  legs  are  red.  It  migrates  over  the  continent  of  America  from  Labra- 
dor to  Mexico,  and  over  the  Great  Antilles,  appearing  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  States  about  the  end  of  March.  During  the  three  weeks  to  which  its  un- 
welcome visit  to  the  rice-fields  is  usually  limited,  it  grows  so  fat  upon  the  milky 
grains  of  its  favorite  cereal,  that  its  flesh  becomes  equal  in  flavor  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean ortolan.  As  long  as  the  female  is  sitting,  the  song  of  the  male  continues  with 
little  interruption :  it  is  singular  and  pleasant,  consisting  of  a  jingling  medley  of  short, 
variable  notes,  confused,  rapid  and  continuous. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  are  supplied  to  Europe  from  Brazil,  Java,  Bengal,  and 
of  late  years  from  Arracan  and  Pegu.  Most  of  the  Arracan  rice  is  exported  in  the 
anshelled  state,  or  as  paddt/,  and  cleaned  in  Europe,  where  the  operation  can  be  more 
effectually  and  cheaply  performed  than  in  the  country  of  production.  The  loss  by 
waste  is  also  found  to  be  less  on  the  transport  of  paddy  than  of  shelled  rice. 

Maize  is  no  less  important  to  the  rapidly  growing  nations  of  America  than  the  rice- 
plant  to  the  followers  of  Buddh  or  of  Brama;  and  when  hereafter  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  of  the  Amazon,  and  of  the  Orinoco,  shall  be  covered  by  as  dense  a  popu- 
lation as  the  plains  of  Bengal,  the  number  of  maize  eaters  will  probably  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  consumers  of  any  other  species  of  grain.  Even  now  it  is  second  in 
this  respect  only  to  rice. 

The  time  when  the  cereals  of  the  old  world — wheat,  rye,  barley — ^were  first  trans- 
planted from  their  unknown  Asiatic  homes  to  other  parts  of  the  world  is  hidden  in 
legendary  obscurity;  but  the  epoch  when  maize  was  for  the  first  time  seen  and  tasted 
by  Europeans  lies  before  us  in  the  broad  daylight  of  authentic  history.  For,  when 
Columbus  discovered  Cuba,  in  the  year  1492,  he  found  maize  cultivated  by  i\m 
Indians,  and  was  equally  pleased  with  the  taste  of  the  roasted  grains  and  astonished  at 
their  size.  In  the  following  year,  when  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  BaroeloDii 
and  presented  his  royal  patrons — Ferdinand  and  Isabella — ^with  specimens  of  th* 
various  productions  of  the  New  World,  the  maize  spikes  he  laid  down  before  their 
throne,  though  but  little  noticed,  were  in  reality  of  far  greater  importance  than  tbs 
heaps  of  gold  which  were  so  frdsely  deemed  to  be  the  richest  prizes  of  his  grani 
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diaoantrj.  In  ihii  manner  maise,  whioh  is  found  growing  irild  fton  tlw  Boeky 
HotMitainf  to  Paragnaji  and  had  been  enltivated  from  time  immemorial,  m  well  m  Iha 
Antilles  as  in  the  dominions  of  Uie  Mexican  Aiteos  and  of  the  Penrrian  InoB8»  m 
fnt  oonveyed  from  the  New  World  to  Spain,  whence  its  enltivation  gradnidljexfeBdU 
orer  the  tropoal  and  temperate  wne  rf  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Boond  the  wbols 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  maiie  has  fbnnd  a  new  home,  and  its  grain  now  nomhn 
the  Lombard  and  the  Hongarian,  as  it  does  the  Egyptian  Mlah  or  the  Sjrian  paasnt 

While  othor  oereals  only  prodnee  a  pleasing  eflfoot  when  covering  extenaiTe  CeUik 
bat  are  inditidoally  too  insignificant  to  claim  attention,  the  maiae  plant  almoel  remindi 
the  spectator  of  the  loffy  Bambnsacem  of  the  tropical  workL  Dark  greeo,  Instnwi 
leayes  spring  alternately  from  every  jomt  of  this  cereal,  streaming  like  pennants  in  the 
wind.  The  top  produces  a  bnnoh  of  male  flowers  of  varioos  colors,  wUeh  is  called 
the  iaatl  Each  plant  likewise  bears  one  or  more  qpikes  or  ears,  the  nsoal  nnmfaw 
being  three,  though  as  many  as  seven  have  been  seen  occasionally  on  one  stalk. 
These  ears  proceed  from  the  stem,  at  various  distances  from  the  ground,  and  are 
closely  enveloped  by  several  thin  leaves,  fbrming  a  sheath,  or  huA,  Thej  consist  cf 
a  cylindrical  substance  of  the  nature  of  pith,  which  is  called  the  eoi,  and  over  Ab 
entire  surfrce  of  which  the  seeds  are  ranged  and  fixed,  in  eight  or  more  straight  rows. 
Bach  of  these  has  generally  as  many  as  thirty  or  more  seeds,  and  each  seed  weighs  at 
least  as  much  as  five  or  eix  grains  of  wheat  or  barley.  Surely  a  cereal  like  tUi 
deserves  beyond  all  others  to  symbolise  abundance,  and,  had  it  been  known  to  Ab 
Ghreeks,  it  would  beyond  all  doubt  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  teenung  horn  cf 
Amalthea. 

While  the  British  former  is  sadsfied  with  an  morease  of  twenty  for  one,  the  piD- 
duotiveness  of  maize,  under  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  its  growth,  is  such  as 
almost  to  surpass  belief.  In  the  low  and  sultry  districts  of  Mexico,  it  is  quite  a  com- 
mon thing,  in  situations  where  artificial  irrigation  is  practised,  to  gather  from  350  to 
400  measures  of  grain  for  every  one  measure  that  has  been  sown ;  and  some  particu- 
larly favored  spots  have  even  been  known  to  yield  the  incredible  increase  of  800.  In 
other  situations,  where  reliance  is  placed  only  on  the  natural  supply  of  moisture  to  the 
soil  from  the  periodical  rains,  such  an  abundant  supply  is  not  expected ;  but  even 
then,  and  in  the  least  fertile  spots,  it  is  rare  for  the  cultivator  to  realize  less  than  from 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  for  each  one  sown.  The  productiveness  of  maize  diminishes  in 
^e  more  temperate  climate  of  the  United  States;  but  even  there  it  yields  double  the  in- 
crease of  wheat;  and  such  is  the  quantity  annually  grown  that,  in  spite  of  its  low  price, 
the  value  of  the  maize  harvest  more  than  twice  surpasses  that  of  all  the  other  cereals. 

Another  great  advantage  attending  the  cultivation  of  maize  is,  that  of  all  the  cereals 
it  is  the  least  subject  to  disease.  Blight,  mildew,  or  rust  are  unknown  to  it  It  is 
never  liable  to  be  beaten  down  by  rain,  or  by  the  most  violent  storms  of  wind,  and  in 
dimates  and  seasons  which  are  favorable  to  its  growth,  the  only  enemies  which  the 
maize  farmer  has  to  dread  are  insects  in  the  early  stages,  and  birds  in  the  later  periods, 
of  its  cultivation.  In  mountainous  countries,  and  the  farther  it  advances  beyond  the 
tropics,  maize — a  child  of  the  sun — naturally  suffers  from  the  ungenial  influence  of  a 
eold  and  wet  summer,  which  not  only  prevents  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  but  also 
develops  a  poisonous  ergot  in  its  ears,  similar  to  that  which  an  inclement  sky  is  apt  to 
«Dgender  in  rye. 
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When  we  consider  that  the  lone  of  onltivation  of  the  maise  plant  extends  withoat 
faiterruption  from  49^  north  latitude  to  40^  south  latitude,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  are  numerous  varieties,  frt)m  the  gigantic  TUxouiH  of  the  Mexicans,  which 
absolutely  requires  a  hot  sun,  and  bears  ears  ten  inches  in  length  and  five  or  six  inches 
in  circumference,  and  the  small  variety  with  ears  four  or  five  inches  long,  which  in 
ordinary  seasons  will  ripen  its  gram,  even  under  the  variable  and  weeping  sky  of 
England,  and  which,  with  ears  not  larger  than  one's  finger,  was  found  by  Squier 
growing  on  the  sacred  island  of  Titicaca,  at  an  altitude  of  12,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  maize  plant  and  grain  may  be  applied  cannot  be 
better  enumerated  than  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin. 

'*  It  b  remarked  in  North  America  that  the  English  farmers,  when  they  first  arrived 
there,  finding  a  soil  and  climate  proper  for  the  husbandry  they  have  been  accustomed 
to,  and  particularly  suitable  for  raising  wheats  they  despise  and  neglect  the  culture 
of  maize  or  Indian  com ;  but,  observing  the  advantage  it  affords  their  neighbors,  the 
older  inhabitants,  they  by  degrees  get  more  and  more  into  the  practice  of  raising  it, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  shows  from  time  to  time  that  the  culture  of  that  grain  goes 
on  visibly  augmenting.  The  inducements  are  the  many  different  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  prepared  so  as  to  afford  a  wholesome  and  pleasing  nourishment  to  men  and  other 
animals.  First,  the  family  can  begin  to  make  use  of  it  before  the  time  of  full  harvest; 
for  the  tender  green  ears,  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  roasted  by  a  quick  fire  till  ths 
grain  is  brown,  and  eaten  with  a  little  salt  or  butter,  are  a  delicacy.  Secondly,  when 
the  grain  is  riper  and  harder,  the  ears  boiled  in  their  leaves  and  eaten  with  butter  are 
also  good  and  agreeable  food.  The  tender  green  grain  dried  may  be  kept  all  the 
year,  and,  mixed  with  green  kidney  beans,  also  dried,  make  at  any  time  a  pleasing 
dish,  being  first  soaked  some  hours  in  water  and  then  boiled.  When  the  grain  is  ripe 
and  bard  there  are  also  several  ways  of  using  it.  One  is  to  soak  it  all  night  in  a 
lessive  or  lye,  and  then  pound  it  in  a  large  wooden  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle ;  the 
skin  of  each  grain  is  by  that  means  skinned  off,  and  the  farinaceous  part  left  whole, 
which,  being  boiled,  swells  into  a  white,  soft  pulp,  and,  eaten  with  milk  or  with  butter 
and  sugar,  is  delicious.  The  dry  grain  is  also  sometimes  ground  loosely  so  as  to  be 
broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  rice,  and,  being  winnowed  to  separate  the  bran,  it  is 
then  boiled  and  eaten  with  turkeys  or  other  fowls  as  rice.  Ground  into  a  finer  meal, 
they  make  of  it  by  boiling  a  hasty-pudding  or  bouilli,  to  be  eaten  with  milk  or  with 
butter  and  sugar,  that  resembles  what  the  Italians  call  polenta.  They  make  of  the 
same  meal  with  water  and  salt  a  hasty-cake,  which,  being  stuck  against  a  hoe  or  other 
flat  iron,  is  placed  erect  before  the  fire,  and  so  baked,  to  be  used  as  bread.  They 
also  parch  it  in  this  manner :  An  iron  pot  is  filled  with  sand,  and  set  on  the  fire  till 
the  sand  is  very  hot.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  the  grain  are  then  thrown  in,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  sand  by  stirring.  Each  grain  bursts  and  throws  out  a  white  substance 
of  twice  its  bigness.  The  sand  is  separated  by  a  wire  sieve,  and  returned  into  the  pot 
to  be  again  heated,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  fresh  grain.  That  which  is  parched 
is  pounded  to  a  powder  in  a  mortar.  This  being  sifted  will  keep  long  for  use.  An 
Indian  will  travel  far  and  subsist  long  on  a  small  bag  of  it,  taking  only  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  it  per  day  mixed  with  water.  The  flour  of  maize  mixed  with  that  of  wheat 
makes  excellent  bread,  sweeter  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  wheat  alone.     To 
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tmi  honet  it  is  good  «d  ndc  the  gnm  twdvo  hom:  Urnj  wudi  il  mmm  vilh  Ikir 
teedi,  and  it  yieUi  them  more  DowiiiiiiMnt  The  iMfw  itripped  off  the  ilalkt  after 
the  grain  ii  ripe,  tied  up  in  bondko  when  diy,  are  exeellent  fonge  Ar  honei^  eomy 
•tei  The  italk%  preand  like  aogaroane,  jield  a  aweet  joioe,  whieh,  being  tiiaiMtiil 
nd  diitilled,  yieUa  an  ezedlent  qiirit;  boiled  without  fcrmentatinn  it  aAida  aa 
eioellent  ajrop.  In  Mezioo  fields  are  aown  with  it  thieklj,  that  aniltitiidea  of  sndl 
atalka  maj  arise,  whidi,  bong  ent  from  time  to  time,  like  aaparagoai  am  aarved  ia 
desBsrta,  thdr  thin  aweet  joioe  being  extracted  in  the  month  bj  ehewing  tben.  lbs 
meal  wetted  is  ezoellent  food  for  jonng  ehiokens  and  the  old  grain  for  grown  fovk'* 
In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  die  qoantitj  or  maiie  grown  for  ezasedt 
that  of  wheat  or  anj  other  gnin ;  hot  ao  little  is  the  valne  of  this  noUaot  of  earesh 
known  in  Oreat  Britam,  that  eren  during  the  fomine  in  Ireland  it  waa  with  the  utmost 
dilBonltj  that  the  stsrring  jpessants  oould  be  indnoed  to  use  the  meal  aent  oter  to  them 
from  America.  This  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measore  owing  to  tbmr  unaequaintaaes 
with  the  proper  manner  of  cooking  it  A  delegation  of  eolored  **  mammiea  "  fioai 
Virginia,  skilled  in  the  mjflteriee  of  ''  pone  *'  and  "  hoe-cake,''  would  haTO  been  of 


In  light  aandy  soilsi  under  the  soorehing  rajs  of  the  sun,  and  in  eituatjops  when 
tofficient  moisture  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  production  of  rioe»  numerous  Tarieties  of 
JiSBd  {Sorghum  vulgart)  are  snooesrfiilly  oultiyated  in  many  tropical  oonntriee-^ 
India,  Arabia,  the  West  Indies,  in  Central  Afirica,  and  m  Nubia,  where  it  ia  grown 
almost  to  the  ezcluaon  of  e?eij  other  esculent  plant  Though  the  aeeds  are  by  mudi 
the  smallest  of  any  of  the  cereal  plants,  the  number  borne  upon  each  stslk  is  so  greit 
as  to  counterbalance  this  disadyantagCi  and  to  render  the  cultivation  of  millet  as  pro- 
ductiye  as  that  of  any  other  grain. 

The  Bread' fruit  tree  (^Artocarpus  incita)  is  the  great  gift  of  Providence  to  the 
fiurest  isles  of  Polynesia.  No  fruit  or  forest  tree  in  the  north  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  oak  or  linden,  is  its  equal  in  regularity  of  growth  and  comeliness  of 
shape ;  it  far  surpasses  the  wild  chestnut,  which  somewhat  resembles  it  in  appearance. 
Its  large  oblong  leaves,  frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  are  deeply  lobed  like  those 
of  the  fig  tree,  which  they  resemble  not  only  in  color  and  consistence,  but  also  in 
exuding  a  milky  juice  when  broken.  About  the  time  when  the  sun,  advancing 
towards  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  announces  to  the  Tahitians  that  summer  is  approach- 
ing, it  begins  to  produce  new  leaves  and  young  fruits,  which  commence  ripening  in 
October,  and  may  be  plucked  about  eight  months  long  in  luxuriant  succession.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  oze  and  shape  of  a  new-bom  infant's  bead ;  and  the  surfoce  is  reticu- 
lated, not  much  unlike  a  truffle ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core  aboat 
as  big  as  the  handle  of  a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  lies  between  the  skin  and  the 
core ;  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread ;  it  must 
be  roasted  before  it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or  four  parts ;  its  taste, 
according  to  some,  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  sweetness,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
crumb  of  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  boiled  and  mealy  potatoes.  But  Wallace,  who 
met  with  it  in  the  island  of  Amboyna,  speaks  of  it  in  very  different  terma.  He  says : 
"  Here  I  enjoyed  a  luxury  I  have  never  met  with  either  before  or  since— the  true 
bread-fimit  It  is  baked  entire  in  the  hot  embers,  and  the  inside  scooped  out  with  a 
spoon.    I  compared  it  to  Yorkshire  pudding;  others  thought  it  was  like  mashed 
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potatoes  and  milk.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a  melon,  a  little  fibrous  toward 
the  center,  but  everywhere  else  quite  smooth  and  puddingy,  something  between  yeast- 
dumplings  and  batter-pudding.  We  sometimes  made  cuny  or  stew  of  it,  or  fried  it  in 
slices ;  but  it  is  in  no  way  so  good  as  simply  baked.  With  meat  and  gravy  it  is  a 
vegetable  superior  to  any  I  know  either  in  temperate  or  tropical  countries.  With 
sugar,  milk,  butter,  or  treacle,  it  is  a  delicious  pudding,  having  a  very  slight  and 
delicate  but  characteristic  flavor,  which,  like  that  of  good  bread  and  potatoes,  one 
never  gets  tired  of." 

When  the  season  draws  to  an  end,  the  last  fruits  are  gathered  just  before  they  are 
perfectly  ripe,  and,  being  laid  in  heaps,  are  closely  covered  with  leaves.  In  this  state 
they  undergo  a  fermentation  and  become  disagreeably  sweet ;  the  core  is  then  taken 
out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently  pulling  out  tho  stalk,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is 
thrown  into  a  hole,  which  is  dug  for  that  purpose,  generally  in  the  house,  and  neatly 
lined  in  the  bottom  and  sides  with  grass ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and 
heavy  stones  laid  upon  them ;  in  this  state  it  undergoes  a  second  fermentation,  and 
becomes  sour,  after  which  it  will  suffer  no  change  for  many  months. 

It  is  taken  out  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and,  being  made  into  balls,  it 
is  wrapped  up  in  leaves  and  baked :  after  it  is  dressed  it  will  keep  ^ye  or  tiz  weeks. 
It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot^  and  the  natives  seldom  make  a  meal  without  it,  though 
to  Europeans  the  taste  is  as  disagreeable  as  that  of  a  pickled  olive  generally  is,  the  first 
time  it  is  eaten.  The  fruit  itself  is  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
Mahei  or  sour  paste  formed  in  the  manner  above  described  fiUs  up  the  remaining 
cycle  of  the  year. 

To  procure  this  principle  article  of  their  food  costs  the  fortunate  South  Sea  Islanders 
no  more  trouble  than  plucking  and  preparing  it  in  the  manner  above  described;  for, 
though  tho  tree  which  produces  it  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  yet,  if  a  man  plants 
but  ten  of  them  in  his  lifetime,  which  he  may  do  in  about  an  hour,  he  will,  as  Cook 
remarks,  *'  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  future  generations,  as  the  native 
of  our  less  genial  climate  by  plowing  in  the  cold  of  winter  and  reaping  in  the  summer *s 
heat  as  often  as  the  seasons  return."  Though  it  has  a  fur  extended  nmge  over  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean,  yet  its  importance  as  an  article  of 
food  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  TahitiaUi  Friendly,  Samoan,  liji,  and  Marquesan 
groups,  while  in  most  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  it  is  either  neglected  or  only 
used  for  fuel. 

The  wonderful  luxuriance  of  tropioal  vegetation  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicu- 
ous and  surprising  than  in  the  magnificent  MuMacem^  the  Bancma  (Muia  sapientum). 
And  the  Plantain  (Mu$a  para4t9%aca)y  whose  fruits  most  probably  nourished  mankind 
long  before  the  gifts  of  Ceres  became  known.  A  succulent  shaft  or  stem,  rising  to 
the  hight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  frequently  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  formed  of 
the  sheath-like  leaf-stalks  rolled  one  over  the  other,  and  terminating  in  enormous 
light  green  and  glossy  blades,  ten  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  of  so  delicate  a  tissue 
that  the  slightest  wind  suffices  to  tear  them  transversely  as  far  as  the  middle  rib.  A 
stout  foot-stalk,  arising  from  the  center  of  the  leaves,  and  reclining  over  one  side  of 
the  trunk,  supports  numerous  clusters  of  flowers,  and  subsequently  a  great  weight 
of  several  hundred  faults  about  the  size  and  shape  of  full  grown  cucumbers.  On 
seeing  the  stately  plant,  one  might  suppose  that  many  years  had  been  required  for  its 
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growA ;  uid  yet  onl;  nglit  or  ten  months  were  Decenuj  for  ita  fbll  deTalopneBt 
Euh  shaft  produces  its  frnit  but  once,  when  it  witbets  and  dies ;  bnt  new  shooli 
firing  forth  from  the  root,  and  before  the  year  has  elapsed  anfbld  themselres  with  the 
nme  Inzariaiim.  Thns,  withont  any  other  labor  than  now  and  then  weeding  ths 
field,  fnut  follows  npon  fruit  and  harvest  npon  harrest.  A  angle  bnnoh  of  banana 
cftan  weighs  from  nxtj  to  seveotj  ponods,  snd  Humboldt  has  calculated  that  tiaitf- 
tliree  pounds  of  wheat  and  ninetj-nine  poands  of  potatoes  require  tbe  same  space  rf 
ground  to  grow  upon  as  will  produce  4,000  poandB  of  bananas. 

This  prodigalitj  of  natara,  seemingly  so  farorable  to  the  human  race,  is,  howerer, 
attended  with  great  disadvantages;  for  where  the  life  of  man  is  rendered  too  eatj,  hii 
best  powers  remun  dormant,  and  he  almost  unks  to  the  level  of  the  plant  which 
affords  him  sabsiBtence  withont  labor.  Exertion  awakens  onr  fiuiulties  as  it  inoreases 
our  eajojmients,  and  well  maj  we  rejoioe  that  wheat  and  maiie,  and  not  the  banana, 
ripen  in  our  fields. 

As  tbe  seeds  of  the  cultivated  plantun  and  banana  never,  or  very  rarely,  ripen, 
they  can  only  be  propagated  by  suckers.  "  In  both  hemispherea,"  says  Humboldt, 
"as  &r  as  tradition  or  history  reaches,  we  find  plantwns  cultivated  in  the  troiHBal 
■one.  It*is  as  certain  that  African  slaves  have  introduced,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
varieties  of  the  banana  into  America,  as  that  before  the  discovery  of  Columbos  the 
psang  was  cultivated  by  tbe  aboriginal  Indians." 
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The  Sago-Palm  may  fairly  dispute  with  the  planiun  the  honor  of  produciog  upon  a 
given  space  the  greatest  amount  of  human  food.  It  grows  all  over  the  islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  tbe  most  productive  district  being  in  Ceram,  whence  large 
quantities  are  exported.  The  tree,  says  Mr.  Wallace/  is  a  palm  thicker  and  larger 
than  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  although  rarely  bo  tall,  and  having  immense  pinnate  Spiny 
leaves,  which  comptetoly  cover  the  trunk  until  it  is  several  years  old.     Whan  it  is 

•Halaran  ArchipeUgo,  S32-SSfi^ 
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ilxmt  ten  or  fifteen  years  old  it  sends  up  an  immense  terminal  spike  of  Ikiwers,  after 
which  it  dies. 

For  making  sago  the  tree  most  be  used  jost  before  it  is  going  to  flower.  It  is  out 
down  close  to  the  ground,  which,  large  as  the  tree  is,  costs  no  great  labor,  for  the 
woody  shell  is  only  half  an  inch  thick ;  the  rest  is  all  pith.  The  leaves  and  leaf- 
stalks are  cleared  away,  and  a  broad  strip  of  bark  taken  off  the  upper  side  of  the 
trunk,  laying  bare  the  pithy  matter,  which  is  of  a  rusty  color  near  the  bottom,  but 
higher  up  of  a  pure  white,  about  as  hard  as  a  mealy  apple,  with  woody  fibres  running 
through  it,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  This  pith  is  broken  up  into  a  coarse 
powder  by  a  heavy  wooden  club  or  pounder,  having  a  piece  of  hard  quartz  imbedded 
into  the  end.  By  means  of  this,  strips  of  the  pith  are  cut  away,  which  fall  down  into 
the  cylinder  formed  by  the  tough  bark,  until  the  whole  trunk  b  cleared  out,  leaving  a 
skin  of  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  material  is  carried  to  the 
washing  machine,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  grist-mill  for  preparing  the  flour. 
This  washing  machine  is  composed  wholly  from  the  tree  itself.  The  great  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves  make  excellent  troughs ;  and  their  ribs,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
And  lighter  and  tougher  than  a  bamboo,  furnish  the  supporting  props ;  while  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  leaf-stalks  forms  the  strainer.  Water  is  poured  on  the  mass  of  pith, 
which  is  kneaded  and  pressed  against  the  strainer  until  the  starch  is  all  washed  out, 
when  the  fibrous  refuse  is  thrown  away.  The  water,  charged  with  the  starch,  passes 
into  another  deep  trough,  where  the  sediment  is  quickly  deposited,  the  water  running 
off.  This  mass  of  starch  is  made  up  into  packages  of  thirty  pounds,  covered  with  sago 
leaves.  This  constitutes  the  "  raw  sago,"  and  will  keep  for  years.  Boiled  with  water, 
it  forms  a  thick  glutinous  mass,  which  is  eaten  with  salt,  limes,  or  Chili  peppers. 

More  frequently  it  is  used  for  making  bread.  The  raw  sago  is  broken  up,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  powdered  into  a  coarse  meal.  The  oven  is  a  square  clay  pan,  divided 
into  compartments  six  or  eight  inches  square,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
This  is  heated  over  a  clear  fire  of  embers,  filled  with  the  flour,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  sago  bark.  In  five  minutes  the  bread,  or  rather  batch  of  cakes,  is  baked. 
When  hot  they  are  very  palatable  with  butter ;  and  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and 
grated  cocoa-nut  forms  quite  a  delicacy.  They  are  soft,  and  not  unlike  our  "  Johnny- 
cakes"  made  of  maize  flour,  but  have  a  slight  characteristic  flavor  which  is  wanting  in 
the  prepared  sago.  When  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  cakes  are  dried  in  the 
sun  for  several  days ;  they  will  then  keep  for  years.  They  are  hard,  rough,  and  dry; 
but  the  natives  do  not  mind  that,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  children  gnawing 
away  at  them,  as  our  children  do  at  a  crust  of  bread.  Dipped  in  water  and  toasted, 
they  become  almost  as  good  as  when  fresh ;  soaked  and  boiled,  they  make  a  good 
pudding.  We  see  no  reason  why  these  sago  biscuit  should  not  form  a  welcome 
addition  to  ship-stores  in  tropical  regions. 

A  good-sized  tree  will  afford  900  pounds  of  raw  sago.  This  will  make  600  pounds 
of  bread.  Two  cakes,  weighing  three  to  the  pound,  are  as  much  as  a  man  can  well 
eat  at  a  meal ;  five  are  considered  a  full  day's  allowance.  One  tree  will  therefore 
supply  a  man  with  food  for  a  whole  year.  Two  men  will  eaoly  finish  a  tree  in  five 
days;  so  that  a  man  may  in  ten  days  raise  and  make  his  flour  for  a  year.  If  he 
chooses  to  bake  his  year's  supply  of  bread  at  once,  another  ten  days  is  quite  enough ; 
io  that  the  labor  of  twenty  days  will  give  him  food  for  a  year.     This  is  on  the  sup- 
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porftiOB  thit  b*  UppoiB  to  own  ngo  tmn.    If  ba  doM  Dot,  bo  eu  bi^  om 
fcr  two  dollars.    Aa  the  priou  of  o  lun'a  Ikbor  in  thii  repon  li  wtimntoJ  at  t 
»  day,  the  ooM  of  food  nuij  oookod  for  a  man  is  fear  dollan  a  jom.    T«^ 
tUe  as  it  Mama  to  vi^  tbe  nalavaa,  with  theaa  great  natnral  Aou^Jaunla, 
•Boh  ooBtaiua  thne  of  our  bamla,)  itanding  amiad  them,  anSv 
Aflawii  notieea  the  nuno  thing  on  the  Anann.     If  tbt  peoi^e  of  any 
jnefar  to  go  hnngry  rather  than  spend  thrae  weeka  rf  the  year  in  weeding  i 
field,  or  preparing  lago,  there  teenu  no  good  reaioa  wh/  an/  one  ihonlt 
with  their  way  of  enjoying  themaelTM.    By  all  meana  let  them  take  tbnr 
Marre  afterwards 


Life  and  death  are  strangely  blended  in  the  Caitava  or  Mandioea  root  (fatnrplia 
manikot).  The  jaioe  a  rapidly  deitniotive  poiion,  the  meal  a  nutritions  and  agreeable 
food,  which,  in  tropical  America,  and  chiefly  in  Brazil,  forms  a  great  part  of  tbe 
people's  sustenance.  The  hight  to  which  the  cassava  attsina  varies  frma  foor  to  kz 
fbet.  It  rises  by  a  slender,  woody,  knotted  stalk,  famished  with  alternate  palmatel 
leaves,  and  springs  Ironi  a  tough  brandied  woody  root,  the  slender  eoltatetml  fibm 
of  which  swell  into  those  farinaceons,  parsnip-like  masses,  for  which  alone  the  plant  ii 
cultivated.  It  reqnirea  a  dry  seal,  and  ia  not  found  st  a  greater  elevation  than  9,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  ia  propagated  hy  onttings,  which  very  quiekly  take 
toot,  and  in  about  eight  months  ^m  t^e  time  of  their  being  planted  the  tnben  wiH 
generally  he  in  a  fit  state  to  be  eolleoted ;  they  may,  however,  be  left  In  tbe  gnmnd 
fer  many  months  without  sustaining  any  injury.  The  nsoal  mode  <tf. preparing  tb« 
eassava  ia  to  grind  the  roots  after  pealing  off  the  dark-oolored  rind,  to  di*w  out  tbt 
pmsonons  joioe,  and  finally  to  bake  the  meal  into  thin  eakai  on  a  bot  inm  keaiA. 
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Vdrtonatoly  the  deleterions  principle  is  bo  volatile  as  to  be  entirely  disnpated  by 
exposure  to  heat;  for  when  the  root  has  been  cat  into  small  pieces,  and  exposed 
dnring  some  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  cattle  may  be  fed  on  it  with  perfect 
Bftfety.  If  the  recently  extracted  joice  be  drunk  by  cattle  or  poultry,  the  animals 
soon  die  in  convulsions;  but  if  this  same  liquid  is  boiled  with  meat  and  seasoned,  it 
forms  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  soup.  The  IcUropha  janipha,  or  Sweet  Cassava, 
though  veiy  similar  to  the  Manihot  or  bitter  variety,  and  wholly  innocuous,  is  fer  less 
extensively  cultivated.  A  palatable  and  wholesome  bread  is  made  of  both  kinds;  and 
although  its  taste  may  be  thought  somewhat  harsh  by  persons  accustomed  to  soft  fer- 
mented bread  made  from  wheaten  flour,  yet  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  its 
use  are  so  fond  of  it,  Hiat  Creole  families  who  have  gone  to  lire  in  Europe  frequently 
have  it  sent  to  them  from  the  West  Indies.  The  kind  of  starch  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  tapioca. is  prepared  from  the  ferina  of  cassava  roots.  A  large  quantity  is 
exported  from  Braol  to  Europe,  and  may  well  be  considered  as  a  more  useful  produo- 
tion  than  all  the  diamonds  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  Tarn  roots,  which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  narratives  of  travel  through 
the  tropical  regions,  are'  the  produce  of  two  climbing  plants — ^the  Dioicarea  ioHva  and 
Jlaia — with  tender  stems  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  smooth,  sharp- 
pcnnted  leaves  on  long  foot-stalks,  from  the  base  of  which  arise  spikes  of  small  flowers. 
The  roots  of  the  Dioscorea  icUiva  are  flat  and  palmated,  about  a  foot  in  breadth, 
white  within  and  externally  of  a  dark  brown  color,  almost  approaching  to  black ;  those 
of  the  D.  alata  are  still  larger,  being  frequently  about  three  feet  long,  and  weighing 
about  thirty  pounds.  Both  kinds  are  cultivated  like  ihe  common  potato,  which  they 
resemble  in  taste,  though  of  a  closer  texture.  When  dug  out  of  the  earth,  the  roots 
are  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  are  then  put  into  sand  or  casks, -where,  if  guarded 
firom  moisture,  they  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without  being  in  any  way 
injured  in  their  quality.  The  Dioscorese  are  natives  of  South  Asia,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thence  transplanted  to  the  West  Indies,  as  they  have  never  been  found 
growing  wild  in  any  part  of  America;  while  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  they  flourish  in  the  woods  with  spontaneous  and  luxuriant  growth.  They 
are  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  as  their  large  and 
nutritious  roots  amplj^reward  the  labor  of  the  husbandman. 

The  Spanish  or  Sweet  Potato^  (  CanvolvtUus  batatas,)  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  climates  both  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  hemispheres,  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  which  sends  out  many  trailing  stalks,  extending  six  or  eight  feet  every  way, 
and  putting  forth  at  each  joint,  roots  which  in  a  genial  climate  grow  to  be  very  large 
tubers,  so  that  from  a  single  plant  forty  or  fifty  large  roots  are  produced.  The  leaves 
are  angular,  and  stand  on  long  petioles,  the  flowers  are  purple.  The  batata  is  propa- 
gated by  laying  down  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring ;  indeed  in  its  native  climate  it 
multiplies  almost  spontaneously,  for  if  the  branches  of  roots  that  have  been  pulled  up 
are  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  a  shower  of  rain  falls  soon  after,  their  vege- 
tation will  recommence.  From  its  abundant  growth,  it  is  surprising  that  in  Brazil  the 
mandioc  should  be  cultivated  in  preference  as  food  for  the  negro,  the  batata  being 
raised  more  as  h  luxury  for  the  planter's  table. 

Arrowroot  is  chiefly  obtained  from  two  different  plants— the  Marfmlha  arundina^ 
€oa  find  the  Taoca  pinnaiifidcL    The  former,  a  native  of  Soutn  America,  is  an  herbe* 
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eeoui  perennial  end  if  propagated  by  parting  the  roota.  It  riaea  to  the  lufghi  af  !■• 
or  three  feet,  haa  broad,  pointed  leaTeai  and  ia  orowned  bj  a  spike  of  amall,  wUto  iofh 
eim  It  is  mnoh  onltiyated,  both  for  domeetie  nae  and  for  ezportatioQ  in  the  Weal  b^ 
diea,  and  in  some  parte  of  Hindoetan.  The  arrowroot  is  obtained  bj  fiiat  ponndiiq;  the 
long,  atalkj  roots  in  a  large,  wooden  mortar,  and  pooring  a  qnantitjr  of  water  over  theak 
After  the  whole  haa  been  agitated  for  aome  time,  the  ataroh,  aoparated  from  die  fflm^ 
eolleota  at  the  bottom  of  the  Teaael,  and  baring  been  deanaed  bj  repeated  wiahiBgiii 
dried  in  the  son. 

The  Taeca  ptnnaiifida,  likewise  an  herbaoeooa  plant  with  pinnated  kanrea,  an  mi- 
belliform  blossom,  and  large  potato-like  roots^  is  scattered  ovor  moat  of  the  Sonth  8sa 
Islands.  It  is  not  onltivated  in  the  Hawaiian  gronp^  bat  tmnd  growing  wild  in 
abondanoe  in  the  more  elevated  distriets,  where  it  is  satisfied  with  the  moat  meaje 
soil,  and  sprouts  forth  among  the  lava  blocks  of  thoae  Toloanio  ialanda.  ArrDwwwt  ii 
prepared  from  it  in  the  same  manner  as  fitMn  the  West  Indian  Marantha,  bnt»  aa  the 
improvident  Polynesians  only  think  of  digging  it  out  of  the  earth,  and  never  ^ve  thesi- 
selves  the  trouble  of  replanting  the  small  and  useless  tabei%  its  quantity  haa  veiynMh 
diminished. 

The  Oahdium  €$culefUum,  an  aquatio  plant,  furnishes  the  large  Taro  roota  wUoh 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  Sandwich  Idanden,  and  are  extensively  cultivated  in  maaj 
other  groups  of  the  Sonth  Seas.  It  grows  like  rice  on  a  marshy  ground,  the  laige, 
arrow-shaped  leaves  rise  on  high  foot-stalks,  immediately  (^winging  from  the  root,  and 
are  likewise  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  are  more  seldom  eaten,  as  they  are  used 
for  propagation.  Severed  from  the  root,  they  merely  require  to  be  planted  in  the  mud 
to  produce  after  six  months  a  new  harvest  of  roots.  The  growth  is  so  abundant  that 
1,500  persons  can  Kve  upon  the  produce  of  a  single  square  mile.  The  South  Sea 
Islanders  make  a  thick  paste  out  of  the  root,  which,  under  the  name  of  po^,  forms  their 
Staple  diet. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  tropical  sun,  which  distills  so  many  costly  juices 
md  fiery  spices  in  indescribable  multiplicity  and  abundance,  must  also  produce  a  variety 
of  fruits.  But  man  has  as  yet  done  but  little  to  improve  by  care  and  art  these  gifts 
of  nature,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  delicious  flavor  for  which  our  native  fruits 
are  indebted  to  centuries  of  cultivation,  is  found  wanting  in  those  of  the  tonid  aone. 

•  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  among  others  the  Peruvian  Chirimo^ 
(Anona  tripetala)  is  vaunted  by  travelers  in  such  terms  of  admiration  that  it  can 
hardly  be  inferior  to,  and  probably  surpasses,  the  most  exquisite  fruits  of  European 
growth.  H&nke  calls  it  in  one  of  his  letters  a  masterpiece  of  nature,  and  Tschudi  says 
that  its  taste  is  quite  incomparable.  It  grows  to  perfection  at  Huanuco,  where  it  at- 
tains a  weight  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds.  The  fruit  is  generally  heart-«haped, 
with  the  broad  base  attached  to  the  branch.  The  rind  is  green,  covered  with  small  tu- 
beroles  and  scales,  and  encloses  a  snow-white,  juicy  pulp,  with  many  black  kernels. 
Both  the  fruit  and  the  blossoms  exhale  a  delightful  odor.  The  tree  u  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  has  a  broad,  dull-green  crown. 

The  Litchi  (NepheKum  Htchi,)  a  small  in»gnificant  tree,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  greenish-white  flowers,  is  a  native  of  China  and  Coohin-China,  but  its  cnlti- 
vation  has  spread  over  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  The  plum-like,  scarlet  fruit  is 
generally  eaten  by  the  Chinese  with  their  tea,  but  it  is  also  dried  in  ovens  and  exportodp 
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In  ord«r  to  cbtain  the  frait  in  perfection,  for  the  ose  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  trees, 
fts  Boon  as  they  blossom,  are  oonveyed  fix»m  Canton  to  Pekin  on  rafts,  at  a  veiy  great 
trouble  and  expense,  so  that  the  plum  may  just  be  ripe  on  their  arrival  in  the  northern 
tapital. 

The  beautiful  Mangosteen  ( Garcinia  mangostana,)  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and 
thence  transplanted  to  Java,  Siam,  the  Philippines,  and  Ceylon,  resembles  at  a  dis- 
tance the  citron  tree,  and  bears  large  flowers  like  roses.  The  dark -brown  capsular 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  is  described  as  of  unequalled  flavor — juicy  and 
aromatic,  like  a  mixture  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  and  oranges.  It  is  said 
that  the  patient  who  has  lost  an  appetite  for  every  thing  else  still  relishes  the  mango- 
steen, and  that  the  ease  is  perfectly  hopeless  when  he  refuses  even  this. 

The  stately  Mango^  (Mangifera  indica,)  is  frequently  represented  on  the  silk 
tissues  of  the  Hindoos,  who  venerate,  under  the  ugly  form  of  the  ape  Huniman,  the 
transformed  hero  who  first  robbed  the  gardens  of  a  Ceylonese  giant  of  its  sweet  fruit, 
and  presented  their  forefathers  with  this  inestimable  gift.  The  mango  bears  beautiful 
girandoles  of  flowers,  followed  by  large  plum-like  fruits,  of  which,  however,  but  four 
or  five  ripen  on  each  branch. 

In  Borneo  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  grows  the  Durion,  a 
fruit  utterly  unknown  in  Europe  and  America,  which  alone  of  all  vegetable  productions 
possesses  the  opposite  qualities  of  extreme  ofiensiveness  to  one  sense,  and  of  the  highest 
gratefulness  to  the  other  sense  most  closely  allied  to  it.  Its  smell  is  like  that  of 
rotten  onions,  while  its  taste  is  such  that  those  who  have  once  partaken  of  it  prefer  it 
to  all  other  fruit.     Wallace*  thus  describes  the  fruit : 

"  The  durion  grows  on  a  large  and  lofty  forest  tree,  somewhat  resembling  an  elm  in 
its  general  character,  but  with  a  more  smooth  and  scaly  bark.  The  fruit  is  round,  oi 
slightly  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  of  a  green  color,  and  covered  all  over 
with  short,  stout  spines,  the  bases  of  which  touch  each  other,  and  are  consequently 
somewhat  hexagonal,  while  the  points  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  It  is  so  completely 
armed  that,  if  the  stalk  is  broken  off,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lift  one  from  the 
ground.  The  outer  rind  is  so  thick  and  tough  that  from  whatever  bight  it  may  fall  it 
is  never  broken.  From  the  base  to  the  apox  five  very  faint  lines  may  be  traced,  over 
which  the  spines  arch  a  little ;  these  are  the  sutures  of  the  carpels,  and  show  where 
the  fruit  may  be  divided  with  a  heavy  knife  and  a  strong  hand.  The  five  cells  are 
white  within,  and  are  each  filled  with  an  oval  mass  of  cream-colored  pulp,  imbedded  in 
which  are  two  or  three  seeds  about  the  size  of  chestnuts.  The  pulp  is  the  eatable 
part,  and  its  consistence  and  flavor  are  indescribable.  A  rich,  butter-like  custard, 
highly  flavored  with  almonds,  gives  the  best  general  idea  of  it ;  but  intermingled  with 
it  oome  wafts  of  flavor  that  call  to  miud  cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  brown  sherry,  and 
other  incongruities.  Then  there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smoothness  in  the  pulp  which 
nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds  to  its  delicacy.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet, 
nor  juicy ;  yet  one  feels  the  want  of  none  of  these  qualities,  for  it  is  perfect  as  it  is. 
It  produces  no  nausea,  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the  more  you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  feel 
inclined  to  stop.  In  fisust,  to  eat  durions  is  a  new  sensation  worth  a  voyage  to  the 
East  to  experience. 

"  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  &lls  of  itself,  and  the  only  way  to  eat  durions  in  perfeo- 

o.  *  Malay  Archipelago,  85. 
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tkm  IB  to  get  tfaem  as  tliej  &U,  and  die  mell  ii  dwD  Um  overpowering.  In  a  gool 
fruit  Beason  large  qaaDtitiea  are  preaenred  aalted,  and  kept  die  jear  nwnd.  whea  it 
aoqairea  a  moat  diagoatiog  od<Nr  to  Enropeaoa,  bat  die  natiyea  appreciate  it  bighly  ai  a 
reUah  with  their  rice.  It  would  not,  perbapa,  be  correct  to  aay  that  the  dmrion  ia  tk 
beat  of  all  frmta,  beoanae  it  can  not  aapply  die  place  of  the  aob-acid  jnioj  kinda»  anoh 
aa  the  orange,  grape,  mango,  and  mangoateen,  whoee  refreahing  and  coding  qnalititi 
ate  80  wholeaome  and  grateful;  bat  aa  producing  a  fi)od  of  die  moat  ezqniaite  flam 
it  ia  unaurpaaBed.  If  I  had  to  fix  on  two  only  aa  repreaenting  die  perfection  of  tbi 
two  daaacB,  I  shoold  certainly  chooae  the  durion  and  the  orange  aa  the  king  and 
queen  of  frvuta. 

"  The  durion  is,  however,  aomedmea  dangeroua.  When  die  frut  begina  to  ripn  it 
fidla  daily  and  almoBt  hourly,  and  accidenta  not  unfrequendy  happen  to  penona  walk* 
ing  or  working  under  the  treea.  When  it  atrikea  a  man  in  the  fUl«  it  prodoeea  a 
dreadfbl  wound,  die  atrong  Bfnnea  tearing  open  die  fleah,  while  the  blow  itaelf  ia  very 
heavy.  Poeta  and  moralistfl^  jadging  from  die  European  treea  and  fruita^  havn  and 
that  amall  frnita  alone  grow  on  kftiy  treea,  ao  that  thdr  fkll  ahould  be  harmleaB  to 
man,  while  the  larger  odcb  trail  on  the  ground.  But  tlua  generaliiation  vrould  be 
much  modified  by  an  aoquuntance  with  tropical  treea  and  firuitB.  Three  of  die  largeat, 
moat  aolid  and  heavy  fruita  that  exist — die  cocoa-nut,  the  Brazil-nnt,  and  die  durion— 
grow  on  lofty  fereat  treea,  from  which  they  fidl  aa  aoon  aa  diey  are  ripe,  and  often 
wound  or  kill  the  inhabitanta.  From  diia  we  may  learn,  mortifying  aa  it  ia  to  oar 
vanity,  that  treea  and  fruita,  aa  well  aa  many  qpeciea  of  the  animal  kingdom,  do  not 
appear  to  be  organised  with  exduaive  reference  to  the  nae  and  convenience  of  man." 

When  the  durion  Ib  brought  into  a  houae,  ita  odor  ib  bo  ofiensive  that  many  penona 
can  not  bring  tbemselveB  to  taate  it  This  waa  the  oaae  with  Mr.  Wallace  for  a  long 
time.  Try  \na  best  to  eat  it,  and  the  nose  put  in  its  absolute  veto.  But  one  day  he 
happened  when  oat  of  doors  to  find  a  ripe  fruity  and  eating  it  there,  he  thencefwinad 
became  a  confirmed  dorion-eater* 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

SUGAR—COFFEE— CHOCOLATE— COCA— SPICEa 

Swgar:  Its  Importance— The  Home  of  the  Sugar-Cane — Ancient  Theoriei  about  Sagar— Tht 
Introduction  of  the  Cane  into  Europe  and  America — CharacteriBtics  of  the  Plant — Mode  of 
Cultiration. — Coffee:  Its  Home — Introduction  into  Egypt  and  Europe,  and  elsewhere— > 
Present  Coffee  Cotrntries — Cofiee  Culture  in  Brazil — Agassia's  Description  of  a  Cofl^ 
Estate— The  West  Indies  and  Ceylon— The  Cofl^-Plant— Methods  of  Preparing  the  Berries 
—The  Enemies  of  the  Plant— The  Golunda— The  Coffee  Bug— The  Cofiee  Moth.— Carao, 
or  Ckocolaie:  Its  Culture  and  Preparation. — Coea:  Description  of  the  Plant — ^Mode  of  its  Use 
•^Its  Effects — Indian  superstitions  connected  with  it — Cinnamon:  Known  to  the  Andenta— > 
Cinnamon  in  Ceylon — Mode  of  Culture  and  Preparation — General  Account  of  this  Spice- 
Nutmegs  and  Cloves — Enormities  of  the  Dutch  Monopoly — Pepper — ^Pimento— Ginger. 

THERE  is  a  class  of  products  of  which,  although  not  strictlj  articles  of  food, 
enter  largely  into  human  consumption  either  as  furnishing  beverages,  or  as  con- 
diments to  give  flavor  to  food,  or  as  luxuries.  With  the  exception  of  tea,  which 
belongs  to  the  temperate  zone,  these  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Tropical  World ; 
and  they  rank  among  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce.  We  shall  enumerate 
the  principal  of  these,  viz. :  Sugar,  Coffee,  Cacao,  Coca,  Vanilla,  Cinnamon,  Nut- 
megs, Cloves,  Pepper,  and  Pimento. 

Next  after  the  great  cereals,  which  have  been  described,  sugar  will  rank  as  the 
most  valuable  product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  produced  in  greater  or  less 
quantities  from  the  juices  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  sap  of  many  kinds  of 
trees.  We  shall,  however,  speak  only  of  that  derived  from  the  sugar-cane,  a  plant  so 
exclusively  tropical  that  its  cultivation  increases  greatly  in  cost  the  moment  we  enter 
the  confines  of  the  temperate  zones.  Even  in  the  great  sugar  region  of  Louisiana, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  capital  aided  by  science,  the  production  of  sugar  is  only 
rendered  profitable  by  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  upon  that  of  foreign  countries. 

The  original  home  of  this  plant — for  which,  doubtless,  the  lively  fancy  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  had  they  been  better  acquainted  with  it,  would  have  invented  a 
peculiar  god,  as  for  the  vine  or  the  cereals — is  most  likely  to  be  sought  for  in  South- 
eastern Asia,  where  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  been  the  first  people  that  learnt  the  art 
to  multiply  it  by  culture,  and  to  extract  the  sugar  from  its  juice*  From  China  its 
cultivation  spread  westwards  to  India  and  Arabia,  at  a  time  unknown  to  history ;  and 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  first  made  Europe  acquainted  with  the  sweet- 
juiced  cane,  while  sugar  itself  had  long  before  been  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  as  % 
rare  production  of  the  Eastern  world.  At  a  later  period,  both  the  plant  and  its 
produce  are  mentioned  by  several  classical  authors.     They  were,  however,  ignoraol 
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of  the  manner  of  its  prodaction,  and  set  forth  many  fanciful  theories  upon  the  suhjeci 
According  to  some  it  was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  formed  itself  without  the  assistanod 
of  bees.  Others  thought  it,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  a  shower  from  hearen 
which  fell  upon  the  leaves  of  blessed  seed.  Others,  more  nearly  correct,  believed  it 
to  be  a  concretion  of  the  juices,  formed  by  the  plant  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  gum. 

During  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  previoas 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  sugar- plant  became  lost,  until  the  Crusades,  and,  still  more, 
the  revival  of  commerce  in  Venice  and  Genoa  reopened  the  ancient  intercourse  betweea 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world.  From  Egypt,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
eane  had,  meanwhile,  been  introduced,  it  now  extended  to  the  Morea,  to  Rhodes,  and 
Malta;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  we  find  it  growing  in  Italy,  on  thi 
sultry  plains  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  After  the  discovery  of  Madeira  by  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  year  1419,  the  first  colonists  added  the  vine  of  Cyprus  and  the  Sicilian 
sugar-cane  to  the  indigenous  productions  of  that  lovely  island ;  and  both  succeeded  so 
well,  as  to  become  after  a  few  years  the  objects  of  a  lively  trade  with  the  mother  country. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  extension  of  its  culture,  the  importance  of  sugar  as  an  article  of 
international  trade  continued  to  be  very  limited,  until  the  discovery  of  tropical  America 
by  Columbus  opened  a  new  world  to  commerce.  As  early  as  the  year  1506  the  sugar- 
cane was  transplanted  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Hispaniola,  where  its  culture, 
favored  by  the  fertility  of  a  virgin  soil  and  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  was  soon  found 
to  be  so  profitable,  that  it  became  the  chief  occupation  of  the  European  settlers,  and 
the  principal  source  of  their  wealth.  The  Portuguese,  in  their  turn,  conveyed  the 
cane  to  Brazil ;  from  Hispaniola  it  spread  over  the  other  West  Indian  Islands ;  thenoe 
wandered  to  the  Spanish  main,  and  followed  Pedrarias  and  Pizarro  to  ihe  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Chinese  or  Oriental  Sugar-cane  had 
thus  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent  over  both  hemispheres,  when  the  introduction  of 
the  Tahitian  variety,  which  was  found  to  attain  a  statelier  growth,  to  contain  more 
sugar,  and  to  ripen  in  a  shorter  time,  began  to  dispossess  it  of  its  old  domains.  This 
new  and  superior  plant  is  now  universally  cultivated  in  all  the  sugar-growing  European 
colonies ;  and  if  Cook's  voyages  had  produced  no  other  benefit  than  making  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  Tahitian  Sugar-cane,  they  would  for  this  alone  deserve  to  be  reck* 
oned  by  the  political  economist  among  the  most  successful  and  important  ever  per- 
formed by  man. 

The  sugar-cane  bears  a  great  resemblnnce  to  the  common  reed,  but  the  blossom  is 
diflfcrent.  It  has  a  knotty  stalk,  like  most  grasses,  frequently  rising  to  the  height  of 
fourteen  feet,  and  produces  at  each  joint  a  long,  pointed,  and  sharply  serrated  leaf  or 
blade.  The  joints  in  one  stalk  are  from  forty  to  sixty  in  number,  and  the  stalks  rising 
from  one  root  are  sometimes  very  numerous.  As  the  plant  grows  up,  the  lower  leaves 
fall  off.  A  field  of  canes,  when  agitated  by  a  light  breeze,  affords  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  sights,  particularly  when,  towards  the  period  of  their  maturity,  the  golden 
plants  appear  crowned  with  plumes  of  silvery  feathers,  delicately  fringed  with  a  lilac 
dye.  The  cane  has  this  peculiarity,  that  each  joint  while  contributing  its  share  to  the 
general  growth  and  nutriment,  is  at  the  same  time,  by  a  separate  system  of  vessels  and 
chambers,  providing  for  its  own  development.  Thus  every  joint  is  in  a  manner  a 
distinct  plant ;  and  if  placed  in  the  ground  will  send  up  a  perfect  cane.     This  is 
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indeed  the  only  manner  in  which  it  is  now  propagated.  There  is  not  and  probably  has 
not  been  for  ages,  a  single  plant  raised  from  the  seed.  In  Louisiana,  a  third  of  the 
crop  is  required  for  seed.  In  Cuba,  much  less  is  required,  as  the  cane  requires 
planting  only  every  ten  or  twelve  years ;  while  in  Louisiana  it  must  be  renewed  eveiy 
two  or  three  years.  To  this  is  mainly  duo  the  advantage  as  a  sugar  country  of  Cuba 
over  Louisiana. 

As  the  cane  is  a  rank,  succulent  plant,  it  requires  a  strong,  deep  soil  to  bring  it  to 
perfection,  and  generally  grows  best  in  a  low,  moist  situation.  On  the  eastern,  well- 
watered  slopes  of  the  Andes,  however,  it  still  thrives  at  a  height  of  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  preparing  a  field  for  planting  with  the  cuttings  of  cane — ^for 
the  cultivator  nowhere  resorts  to  the  sowing  of  seed,  which  in  America  at  least,  has 
never  been  known  to  vegetate — the  ground  is  marked  out  in  rows,  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  and  in  these  lines  holes  are  dug,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  with  an 
interval  of  two  feet  between  the  holes.  In  these  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  which 
invariably  consist  of  the  top  joints  of  the  plant,  because  they  are  less  rich  in  saccharine 
juice  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  cane,  while  their  power  of  vegetation  is  equally  strong. 
While  the  shoots  are  growing  and  progressing  to  ripeness,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
irrigate  and  weed  the  field.  The  canes  annually  yield  fresh  shoots,  or  rattoons,  but  as 
they  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate — at  least  in  size — it  is  customary  in  all  well-man- 
aged estates  to  renew  every  year  one  sixth  part  of  the  plantation. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
power,  which  thoroughly  presses  out  all  the  juice  of  the  canes  on  their  being  passed 
but  once  between  the  three  iron  rollers  which  the  crushing-machine  sets  in  motion. 
The  sap  is  collected  in  a  cistern,  and  must  be  immediately  heated,  to  prevent  its 
becoming  acid — an  effect  which  frequently  commences  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  its  being  expressed.  A  certain  quantity  of  lime  is  added  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  feculent  matters  contained  in  the  juice,  and  these  being  removed,  the  cane 
liquor  is  then  subjected  to  a  very  rapid  boiling,  to  evaporate  the  watery  particles  and 
bring  the  syrup  to  such  a  consbtency  that  it  will  granulate  on  cooling. 

In  order  to  separate  the  granulated  or  crystallized  sugar  from  the  molasses,  which 
are  incapable  of  crystallization  and  even  attract  the  moisture  of  the  air,  it  is  placed  in 
a  large  square  iron  and  air-tight  case,  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  sieve-like 
bottom  of  wire  with  narrow  meshes.  The  sugar  is  placed  in  the  upper  compartment, 
and  the  lower  one  communicates  with  two  air-pumps,  which  are  sot  in  motion  by  the 
same  engine  which  crushes  the  canes.  On  the  air  being  exhausted  in  this  lower  com- 
partment, the  liquid  molasses  come  pouring  in  to  fill  up  the  void,  while  the  crystallized 
mass  remains  almost  thoroughly  purified  at  the  top.  This  used  formerly  to  be  a  very 
tedious  operation :  the  sugar  was  placed  in  large  casks  whose  bottoms  were  pierced 
with  holes,  and  though  left  to  drain  for  at  least  eight  days,  it  still  retained  a  quantity 
of  molasses,  while  by  the  new  process  the  cleansing  is  most  effectually  performed  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  the  sugar,  which  has  of  course  a  much  better  appearance,  can 
immediately  be  packed  in  hogsheads  and  cases  ready  for  shipment. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  entire  process  of  culti- 
vating the  cane  and  manufacturing  sugar.  In  Harper's  Magazine  for  November, 
1853,  and  February,  1865,  will  be  found  fully  illustrated  articles  describing  theM 
processes  as  carried  on  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba. 
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The  mouDtaiD  regions  of  Enarea  and  Cafia,  situated  to  the  south  of  Abjsnnia,  m 
most  probably  the  countries  where  the  Coffee- Trte  was  first  planted  bj  nature^  as  il 
bas  here  not  only  been  euldvated  from  time  immemorial,  but  is  everjwhere  (bond 
growing  wild  in  the  forests. 

Here  also  the  art  of  preparing  a  beverage  from  its  berries  seems  to  have  been  first 
discovered.  Arabic  authors  inform  us  that  about  four  hundred  years  ago  Gemaledxe, 
a  learned  mufti  of  Aden,  having  become  acquainted  with  ks  virtues  oq  a  journey  to 
the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  recommended  it  on  his  return  to  the  dervises  of  hit 
convent  as  an  ereellent  means  for  keeping  awake  during  their  devotional  exercisea 
The  example  of  these  holy  men  brought  coffee  into  vogue,  and  its  use  spreading  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  and  from  town  to  town,  finally  reached  Mecca  about  tbe  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  fanaticism  endeavored  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  in  1511 1 
council  of  theologians  condemned  it  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  Mahomet,  oa 
account  of  its  intoxicating  like  wine.  The  Sultan  of  Egypt,  however,  who  happened 
to  be  a  great  coffee-drinker  himself,  convoked  a  new  assembly  of  the  learned,  who  de- 
clared its  use  to  be  not  only  innocent,  but  healthy ;  and  thus  coffee  advanced  rapidly 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  to  Syria,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople, 
wnere  the  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in  1554,  and  soon  called  forth  a  number  of 
rival  establishments.  But  here  also  the  lealots  began  to  murmur  at  tbe  mosques  being 
neglected  for  the  attractions  of  the  ungodly  coffee  divans,  and  declumed  against  it  from 
the  Koran,  which  positively  says  that  coal  is  not  of  the  number  of  things  created  by 
Ood  for  good.  Accordingly  the  mufri  ordered  the  coffee-houses  to  be  closed  ;  but  his 
successor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  cocd^  unless  when  over-roasted,  they  were  allowed 
to  re-open,  and  ever  since  the  most  pious  mussulman  drinks  his  coffee  without  any 
scruples  of  conscience.  Tlie  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Levant  could  not  fail  to 
make  Europe  acquainted  with  this  new  source  of  enjoyment.  In  1652.  Pasijua,  a 
Greek,  opened  the  first  coffee  house  in  Loudon,  and  twenty  years  later  the  first  French 
cafes  were  established  in  Paris  and  Marseilles. 

As  tbe  demand  for  coffee  c(»ntinually  increased,  the  small  province  of  Yemen,  tbe 
only  country  which  at  that  time  supplied  the  market,  could  no  longer  produce  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  tbe  high  price  of  the  article  naturally  prompted  the  European 
governments  to  introduce  tbe  cultivation  of  so  valuable  a  plant  into  their  colonies. 
The  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  took  the  lead  in  1718,  and  Batavia  followed  in 
1723.  Some  years  before,  a  few  plants  had  been  sent  to  Amsterdam,  one  of  which 
found  its  way  to  Marly,  where  it  was  multiplied  by  seeds.  Captain  Desc»leux,  a 
French  naval  officer,  took  some  of  these  young  coffee-plants  with  him  to  Martinique, 
desirous  of  adding  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  resources  of  the  colony.  The  passage 
was  very  tedious  and  stormy ;  water  began  to  fail,  and  all  the  gods  seemed  to  con&«pire 
agamst  the  introduction  of  the  coffee-tree  into  tbe  new  world.  But  Descleux  patiently 
endured  the  extremity  of  thirst  that  his  tender  shoots  might  not  droop  for  want  of 
water,  and  succeeded  in  safely  bringing  over  one  single  plant,  the  parent  stock  whence 
all  the  vast  coffee -plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  origin. 

On  examining  the  present  state  of  coffee-production  throughout  the  world,  we  find 
that  it  has  undergone  great  revolutions  within  the  last  thirty  years,  as  some  of  tbe 
countries  that  were  formerly  prominent  in  this  respect  now  occupy  but  an  inferior 
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rmnky  whilo  in  others  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  rapidly  attained  gigantic  proportions. 
Thus  Brazil,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  hardly  known  in  the  cofiee 
market,  now  furnishes  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides.  Its  expor- 
tation, which  in  1820  amounted  to  97,500  sacks,  rose  to  a  million  in  1840,  and  attained 
in  1855  the  enormous  quantity  of  2,392,100  sacks,  or  more  than  850  millions  of 
pounds ! 

Java  ranks  next  to  Brazil  among  the  coffee-producing  countries,  for  though  slavery 
does  not  exist  in  this  splendid  colony,  yet  the  Dutch  have  introduced  a  system  which 
answers  the  purpose  fully  as  well.  Every  Javanese  peasant  is  obliged  to  work  sixty- 
eix  days  out  of  the  year  for  government ;  and  the  residents  or  administrators  of  the 
various  districts  distribute  this  compulsory  labor  among  tho  several  plantations,  which 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Thus  the  latttjr  are  provided  with  the 
necess&ry  hands  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  whole  produce  to  the  Handeh  MaaUchappy,  or  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  government,  which  of  course  takes  care  to  secure  the  lion's 
share  of  the  profit. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  the  progress  of  coffee  cultivation  in  Ceylon  has  been  no 
less  remarkable  than  its  rapid  extension  in  Java  or  Brazil.  Though  the  plant  was 
found  growing  in  the  island  by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  even  supposed  by  some  to  be 
indigenous,  yet  it  was  only  after  the  subjugation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kandy  by 
the  English  in  1815,  and  the  opening  of  roads  in  the  hill  country,  that  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  on  a  more  extensive  scale ;  so  that  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  centre  of  the  island  became  covered  with  plantations,  and  rows  of  coffee- 
trees  began  to  bloom  upon  the  solitary  hills  around  the  very  base  of  Adam's  Peak. 

Brazil  is,  however,  the  great  coffee  country  of  the  world.  According  to  Agassiz* 
*'  more  than  half  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  world  is  of  Brazilian  growth.  And  yet 
the  coffee  of  Brazil  has  little  reputation,  and  is  even  greatly  underrated,  simply  because 
a  great  deal  of  the  best  produce  of  the  Brazilian  plantations  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
Java  or  Mocha,  or  as  the  coffee  of  Martinique  or  Bourbon.  Martinique  produces  only 
600  sacks  of  coffee  annually ;  Ouadaloupe,  whose  coffee  is  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
neighboring  island,  yields  6,000  sacks,  not  enough  to  provide  the  market  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  hardly  more.  A  great  part 
of  the  coffee  which  is  bought  under  these  names,  or  under  that  of  Java  coffee  is  Bra- 
zilian ;  while  the  so-called  Mocha  coffee  is  often  nothing  but  the  small  round  beans  of 
the  Brazilian  plant,  found  at  the  summit  of  the  branches,  and  very  carefully  selected." 
''If,"  continues  Agassiz,  "  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  offer  naturally  tiie 
most  favorable  soil  for  the  production  of  coffee,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  coffee  is 
planted  with  advantage  in  the  shade  of  the  Amazonian  forest,  and  even  yields  two 
annual  crops  wherever  pains  are  taken  to  plant  it.  In  the  province  of  Ceari,  where 
the  coffee  is  of  superior  quality,  it  b  not  planted  on  the  plains  or  in  the  low  grounds, 
or  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  but  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  on  the  mountain  bights,  at  an  elevation  of  from  1 ,500  to  2,000  feet  and 
more  above  the  sea,  in  the  Serras  of  Aratanha  and  Baturit^  and  in  the  Serra  Grande." 

*•  A  thriving  coffee  plantation,"  says  Agassiz  elsewhere,t  *'i8  a  very  pretty  sight; 
the  rounded  regular  outline  of  the  shrubs  gives  a  tufted  look  to  the  hill-sides  on  which 

*  Journey  in  BrazU,  606,  607.  t  Journey  ki  Braul,  71, 118, 114 
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they  grow,  and  their  glittering  foliage  contrasts  strikingly  with  their  bright  beiriea 
One  often  passes,  however,  coffee  plantations  which  look  ragged  and  thin ;  and  in  this 
case  the  trees  are  either  suffering  from  the  peculiar  insect  so  injurions  to  them,  (a  kind 
of  tinea,)  or  have  run  out  and  become  ezliausted.  The  ordinary  roads  on  the  ooflw 
plantations  are  carried  straight  up  the  side  of  the  hills,  between  the  lines  of  the  shrubs, 
gullied  by  every  rain,  and  offering  besides  so  steep  an  ascent  that  even  with  eight  or 
ten  oxen  it  is  often  impossible  to  drive  the  clumsy,  old-fashioned  cart  up  the  slope,  and 
the  negroes  are  obliged  to  bring  a  great  part  of  the  harvest  down  on  their  beads.  Tbej 
are  often  seen  bringing  enormous  bundles  on  their  heads  down  almost  vertical  slopes." 

Agassiz,  however,  describes  one  plantation  which  he  visited  which  appears  to  ha  a 
model :  '*  On  Seuhor  Lage's  estate  all  these  old  roads  are  abandoned,  except  wher» 
they  are  planted  here  and  there  with  alloys  of  orange-trees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negroes ;  and  he  has  substituted  for  them  winding  roads  in  the  sides  of  the  hill,  with  t 
very  gradual  ascent,  so  that  light  carts  dragged  by  a  single  mule  can  transport  all  the 
harvest  from  the  summit  of  the  plantation  to  the  drying-ground.  It  was  the  harvesthig 
season,  and  the  sight  was  a  very  pretty  one.  The  negroes,  men  and  women,  were 
scattered  about  the  plantations,  with  broad  shallow  trays,  made  of  plaited  grass  or 
bamboo,  over  tlicir  shoulders,  and  supported  at  their  waists.  Into  these  they  were 
gathering  the  coffee,  some  of  the  berries  being  brilliantly  red,  some  already  beginning 
to  dry  and  turn  brown ;  while  here  and  there  was  a  green  one  not  yet  quite  ripe  but 
soon  to  ripen  in  the  scorching  sun.  Little  black  ciiildren  were  Siting  on  the  ground, 
and  gathering  what  fell  under  the  bushes,  singing  at  their  work  a  monotonous  but 
rather  pretty  snatch  of  song,  in  which  some  took  the  first  and  others  the  second, 
making  a  not  inharmonious  music.  As  their  baskets  were  filled  they  came  to  the 
administrator  to  receive  a  little  metal  ticket  on  which  the  amount  of  their  work  was 
marked.  A  task  is  allotted  to  each  one — so  much  to  a  full-grown  man,  so  much  to  a 
woman  with  young  children,  so  much  to  a  child — and  each  one  is  paid  for  whatever 
he  may  do  over  and  al>ovo  it.  The  requisition  is  a  very  moderate  one,  so  that  the 
industrious  have  an  opiwrtunity  of  making  a  little  money  independently.  At  night 
they  all  present  their  tickets,  and  are  paid  on  the  spot  for  any  extra  work.  From  the 
harvesting-ground  we  foUowod  the  carts  down  to  the  place  where  their  burden  is 
deposited.  On  their  return  from  tlie  plantation  the  negroes  divide  the  day's  harvest, 
and  dispose  it  in  little  mounds  on  the  drjing-ground,  which  is  paved  in  a  dazzling 
white  cement,  from  the  glare  of  which  the  eye  turns  wearily  away,  longing  for  a  green 
spot  on  which  to  rest.  When  pretty  equally  dried,  the  coffee  is  spread  out  in  thin 
even  layers  over  the  whole  enclosure,  where  it  is  baked  in  the  sun  for  the  last  time. 
It  is  then  hulled  by  a  very  simple  machine,  in  use  on  almost  all  the  fazendas,  and  the 
process  is  complete. 

*'  The  coffee  plantations  cover  all  the  hill-sides  for  miles  around.  The  seed  is 
planted  in  nurseries  especially  prepared,  where  it  undergoes  its  first  year's  growth.  It 
is  then  transplanted  to  its  permanent  home,  and  begins  to  bear  in  about  three  years, 
the  first  crop  being  a  very  light  one.  From  that  time  forward,  under  good  care  and 
with  favorable  soil,  it  will  continue  to  bear,  and  even  to  yield  two  crops  or  more 
annually  for  thirty  years  in  succession.  At  that  time  the  shrubs  and  the  soil  are  alike 
exhausted,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  the  fazendeiro  cuts  down  a  new 
forest  and  begins  a  new  plantation,  completely  abandoning  his  old   one,  without  a 
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tboaght  of  redeemiDg  or  fertilizing  the  exhausted  land.  One  of  the  long  sighted 
reforms  undertaken  by  our  host,  however,  is  the  manuring  of  all  the  old  deserted  plan- 
tations on  his  estate.  Ho  has  already  a  number  of  vigorous  young  plantations  which 
promise  to  be  as  good  as  if  a  virgin  forest  had  been  sacrificed  to  produce  them.  He 
wishes  not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  on  his  own  estate,  and  to  show  that  agriculture 
Deed  not  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  taste  and  beauty,  but  also  to  remind  his  coun- 
trymen that,  exteutdve  as  their  forests  are,  they  will  not  last  forever ;  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  emigrate  before  long  to  find  new  coflfee  grounds,  if  the  old  ones  are  to 
be  considered  worthless." 

In  the  West  Indies  the  culture  of  coffee  has  greatly  diminished.  Hayti,  which 
before  the  revolution  of  1791  exported  to  France  76,000,000  pounds,  now  produces 
less  than  half  that  quantity.  The  British  West  Indies,  which  in  1827  exported  nearly 
80,000,000  pounds,  now  produce  but  4.000,000.  Cuba,  the  product  of  which  in  1833 
was  40,000,000  pounds,  now  produces  less  than  half  as  much.  This  is,  however, 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  found  that  under  their  system  of  slave-labor  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  for  which  the  climate  is  so  favorable,  has  been  found  more  profitable  than 
that  of  coffee.  In  Ceylon  the  production  of  coffee  has  increased  enormously  within 
the  present  generation.  It  rose  from  less  than  2,000,000  pounds  in  1838  to  more 
than  67,000,000  pounds  in  1857;  since  which  time  it  has  still  further  increased. 

When  left  to  the  free  growth  of  nature,  the  coffee-tree  attains  a  bight  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet;  in  the  plantations,  however,  the  tops  are  generally  cut  off  in  order  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  lower  branches,  and  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the  crop. 
Its  leaves  are  opposite,  evergreen,  and  not  unlike  those  of  the  bay  tree ;  its  blossoms 
are  white,  sitting  on  short  footstalks,  and  resembling  the  flower  of  the  jasmine.  The 
fruit  which  succeeds  is  a  green  berry,  ripening  into  red,  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  large 
cherry,  and  having  a  pale,  insipid,  and  somewhat  glutinous  pulp,  enclosing  two  hard 
and  oval  seeds  or  beans,  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  description. 
The  tree  is  in  full  bearing  from  its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  continues  during  a  long 
flories  of  seasons  to  furnish  an  annual  produce  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beans. 
The  seeds  are  known  to  be  ripe  when  the  berries  assume  a  dark  red  color,  and  if  not 
then  gathered,  will  drop  from  the  trees. 

The  planters  in  Arabia  do  not  pluck  the  fruit,  but  place  cloths  for  its  reception 
beneath  the  trees,  which  they  shake,  and  the  ripened  berries  drop  readily.  These  are 
afterwards  spread  upon  mats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  perfectly  dry,  when  the 
husk  is  broken  with  large  heavy  rollers  made  either  of  wood  or  of  stone.  The  coffee, 
thus  cleared  of  its  husk,  is  again  dried  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  that  it  may  not  be  liable 
to  heat  when  packed  for  shipment.  This  method  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
the  superior  quality  of  the  Arabian  coffee ;  but  in  the  large  plantations  of  Brazil,  Java, 
Ceylon,  and  other  European  colonics,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  a  more  expeditious 
plan,  to  pluck  the  berries  from  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  and  immediately  to 
pass  them  through  a  pulping  mill,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  fluted  roller  turned  by  a 
crank,  and  acting  against  a  movable  breast-board,  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  whole  berries  between  itself  and  the  roller.  The  pulp  is  then  separated  from  the 
seeds  by  washing  them,  and  the  latter  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  after  which 
the  membranous  skin,  or  parchment,  which  immediately  covers  the  beans,  is  removed 
by  means  of  heavy  rollers  or  stamping. 
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To  be  enltiTated  to  ad?aiiftage,  die  ooflbe-tne  nqium  a  eBnuito  wlim  fti 
tempenftore  of  the  year  enxNiDti  to  tt  leeii  68^,  and  ivlieie  die  thamoBetor 
fUk  bekw  55o.  It  ia  by  aatore  a  (breat  tree  raqouing  ahade  and  moiahira,  and 
it  ia  neoeaaarj  to  aoreen  it  from  the  aoorahing  nja  of  tbe  eon  by  {dantiiig  nwa  of  on 
brageona  treea  at  eertain  interrab  Ummghoot  tbe  field.  Theae  afao  aarro  to  pnlHl 
it  froB»  the  aharp  winda  whioh  irodd  bjure  tbe  bloaaoBMi  It  oaanoi  bav 
OToearive  beat  or  a  lonf-eoDtuned  Brought;  and  ivbaio  lain  doea  not  fidl  in 
quantity,  artificial  irrigatioa  mnat  aapply  it  with  tbe  neoeaaaiy  moiatare.  ¥nm  al 
tbeee  eireamatanoea  it  ia  evident  that  the  beat  aitnationa  for  ^  growth  of 
not  tbe  aoltry  allavial  plaina  of  tbe  tropioal  and  aob-tropieal  hada^  bat  the 
dopea  to  an  eleration  ct  4.500  feet 

like  every  other  phmt  enltiTated  by  man,  the  ooffbe-tree  la  ezpoaed  to  die  mngrn 
of  many  enemiea.  Wild  eata,  monkeya,  and  aqoirreb  piey  npon  tbe  ripening  berria^ 
and  boata  of  oaterpllara  feed  npon  die  leavea.  Sinoe  1847  tbe  Ceylon  plantatini 
have  been  aeveral  timea  invaded  by  awarma  of  die  gdonda,  a  apeoiea  of  nt  whab 
inbabita  the  foreata,  making  ita  neat  among  the  roota  of  tbe  tieea,  and,  like  die  lem- 
mings of  Norway  and  Lapland,  migrating  in  vaat  nombera  when  die  aeeda  of  Aa 
ntUoo-ahmb,  ita  ordinary  food,  are  exhanated.  **  In  order  to  reaeh  the  boda  and 
bloaacMna  of  the  ooffbe,  die  golnnda  eata  anch  alender  branohea  aa  would  not  anatam  ila 
Weighty  and  feeds  as  they  fidl  to  the  gnmnd;  and  so  delioato  and  aharp  are  ito  ineiaoia^ 
that  the  twigs  thns  destroyed  are  detached  by  as  dean  n  cut  as  if  aevered  with  a 
knife.  The  Malabar  coolies  are  so  fond  of  its  flesh  that  they  evince  a  preference  fiv 
thoee  districts  in  which  tbe  coffee  plantadona  are  safcject  to  its  inooraons,  frying  the 
rats  in  oil  or  convwting  them  into  curry/' 

Another  great  plague  is  tbe  Lecanium  coffem,  known  to  planters  as  die'ooflfoe  bof^ 
but  in  reality  a  species  of  cocetu,  which  establishes  itself  on  young  shoots  and  bods, 
covering  them  with  a  noisome  incrustation  of  scales,  from  die  influence  of  which  die 
fruit  shrivels  and  drops  off.  A  great  part  of  die  crop  is  sometimes  lost,  and  on  many 
trees  not  a  single  berry  forms  from  the  invasion  of  this  pest^  which  was  first  observed 
in  1843  on  an  estate  at  Lapalla  Oalla,  and  thence  spreading  eastward  through  other 
plantations,  finally  reached  all  the  other  estates  in  the  island.  No  cheap  and  efieotoal 
remedy  has  as  yet  been  found  to  stay  its  ravages,  and  the  only  hope  is  that,  aa  other 
blights  have  been  known  to  do,  it  may  wear  itself  out,  and  vanish  as  mysteriously  m 
it  came. 

Mrs.  Agassiz*  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  larva  of  die  Brazilian  coffee  modi: 
"  For  some  time  Mr.  Agassis  has  been  trying  to  get  living  specimens  of  tbe  insect  so 
injurious  to  the  coffee-tree,  the  larva  of  a  littie  modi  akin  to  those  which  destroy  the 
vineyards  of  Europe.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  some,  and  among  them  was 
one  just  spinning  his  cocoon  on  the  leaf.  We  watehed  him  for  a  long  time  with  the 
lens  as  he  wove  his  filmy  tent  He  had  arched  the  direads  upwards  in  the  center,  so 
as  to  leave  a  little  hollow  space  into  which  he  could  withdraw.  This  tiny  vault 
seemed  to  be  completed  at  the  moment  we  saw  him,  and  he  was  dravdng  threads  for- 
ward and  fastening  them  at  a  short  distance  beyond,  thus  lashing  his  house  to  the  lea( 
as  it  were.  The  exquisite  accuracy  of  the  work  was  amaring.  He  waa  sfmining  the 
thread  with  his  mouth,  and  with  every  new  stitoh  he  turned  his  body  backward, 
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attached  his  thread  to  the  same  spot,  then  drew  it  forward  and  fiutened  it  exactly  on  a 
line  with  the  last,  with  a  precision  and  rapidity  that  machinery  eoald  hardly  imitate. 
It  is  a  curious  question  how  far  this  perfection  of  workmanship  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals  is  simply  identical  with  their  organization,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a 
function  as  inevitable  in  its  action  as  digestion  or  respiration,  rather  than  as  an  instinct 
In  this  case  the  body  of  the  little  animal  was  his  measure.  It  was  amazing  to  see  him 
lay  down  his  threads  with  such  accuracy,  till  one  remembered  that  he  could  not  make 
them  longer  or  shorter;  for,  starting  from  the  center  of  his  house,  and  stretching  his 
body  to  its  full  length,  they  must  always  reach  the  same  point  The  same  is  true  of 
the  BOKialled  '  mathematics '  of  the  bee.  The  bees  stand  as  close  as  they  can  together 
in  their  hive,  for  the  economy  of  space ;  and  each  one  deposits  his  wax  around  him, 
his  own  form  and  size  being  the  mould  for  the  cells,  the  regularity  of  which  when 
completed  excites  so  much  wonder  and  admiration.  The  '  mathematical  *  secret  of  the 
bee  is  to  be  found  in  his  structure,  not  in  lus  instinct  But  in  the  industrial  work  of 
«ome  of  the  lower  hnimals — the  ant,  for  instance, — there  is  a  power  of  adaptation 
which  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  explanation.  Their  social  organization,  too  intelli- 
gent, it  seems,  to  be  the  work  of  any  reasoning  powers  of  their  own,  yet  does  not 
appear  to  be  directly  connected  with  their  structure.  While  we  were  watching  our 
little  insect,  a  breath  stirred  the  leaf,  and  he  instantly  contracted  himself  and  drew 
back  under  his  roof;  but  presently  came  out  again  and  leturned  to  hb  work." 

"  Theobroma," — food  for  gods, — ^tho  Greek  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  Ooicao 
or  Chocolate  tree,  sufficiently  proves  how  highly  he  valued  the  flavor  of  its  seeds. 
Indigenous  in  Mexico,  it  had  loog  been  in  extensive  cultivation  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  found  the  beverage  which  the  Indians  prepared  from  its  beans  so 
agreeable,  that  they  reckoned  it  among  the  most  pleasing  fruits  of  their  conquest 
From  Mexico  they  transplanted  it  into  their  other  dependencies,  so  that  in  America  its 
present  range  of  cultivation  extends  from  20^  North  latitude  to  Guayaquil  and  Bahia. 
It  has  even  been  introduced  into  Africa  and  Asia,  in  return  for  the  many  useful  trees 
that  have  been  imported  from  the  old  into  the  new  world. 

The  cacao-tree  seldom  rises  above  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  its  leaves  are  large, 
oblong,  and  pointed.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  red  color,  spring  from  the  large 
branches,  and  even  from  the  trunk  and  roots.  The  frruts  are  large,  oval,  pointed  pods, 
about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  containing  in  five  compartments  from  twenty  to  forty 
seeds-^the  well-known  cacao  of  commerce— enveloped  in  a  white,  pithy  substance. 

The  trees  are  raised  frt)m  seed,  generally  in  places  screened  from  the  wind.  As 
they  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  when  young, 
bananas,  maize,  manioc,  and  other  broad-leaved  plants  are  sown  between  their  rovrs, 
under  whose  shade  they  enjoy  the  damp  and  sultry  heat  which  is  indispensable  to  their 
growth,  for  the  Theobroma  Cacao  is  essentially  tropical,  and  requires  a  warmer 
climate  than  the  cofiee-tree  or  the  sugar-cane.  Two  years  after  having  been  sown,  the 
plant  attains  a  height  of  three  feet,  and  sends  forth  many  branches,  of  which,  however, 
but  four  or  ^\e  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  first  fruits  appear  in  the  third  year,  but 
the  tree  does  not  come  into  full  bearing  before  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  from 
that  time  forward  it  continues  to  yield  abundant  crops  of  beans  during  more  than 
twenty  years.     At  first  the  tender  plants  must  be  carefully  protected  from  weeds  and 
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insects,  bat  in  after  yean  they  demand  bat  little  attention  and  labor,  so  tbat  one  negro 
anffioes  for  keeping  a  thoosand  trees  in  order  and  collecting  their  prodooe.  AooordiBg 
to  Herndon,*  the  annual  produce  of  a  thousand  full-grown  trees,  in  the  plantatiODi 
along  the  lower  banks  of  the  monarch  of  streams,  amounts  to  fifty  arrobes,  that  sell  is 
Peru  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  milrees  the  arrobe  ;  and  Wagner  informs  as  that  in 
Costa  Rica  a  thousand  trees  yield  about  1,250  pounds,  worth  twenty  dollars  the 
hundred  weight 

The  beans  when  first  collected  from  the  tree  are  possessed  of  an  acrimony,  whidi 
requires  a  slight  fermentation  to  change  into  the  aromatic  principle,  to  which  they  an 
indebted  for  their  agreeable  flavor.  For  this  purpose  they  are  thrown  into  pits,  wheie 
they  remain  three  or  four  days  covered  with  a  light  layer  of  sand,  care  being  taken  to 
stir  them  from  time  to  time.  They  are  then  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  laid  out  upoa 
mats  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  management  of  the  beans  requires  some  caution,  for  if 
the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  too  long,  they  acquire  a  mouldy  taste  and  smell, 
which  they  only  lose  on  being  roasted.  When  thoroughly  dried  (which  is  known  by 
their  hollow  sound  when  shaken,  and  by  the  husk  easily  separating  from  the  seed  when 
pressed),  they  are  packed  in  sacks  or  cases,  and  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  maiketi 
a  rapid  sale  being  extremely  desirable,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  them  firom 
insects,  more  particularly  from  the  cockroaches.  Cacao  is  chiefly  used  under  the  form 
of  chocolate.  The  beans  are  roasted,  finely  ground,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  a  per- 
fectly smooth  paste,  and  improved  in  flavor  by  the  addition  of  spices,  such  as  the  sweet- 
scented  vanilla,  a  short  notice  of  which  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Like  our  parasitical  ivy,  the  VaniUa  aromattca,  a  native  of  torrid  America,  climbs 
the  summits  of  the  highest  forest-trees,  or  creeps  along  the  moist  rock  crevices  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets.  The  stalk,  which  is  about  as  thick  as  a  finger,  bears  at  each  joint 
a  lanceolate  and  ribbed  leaf,  twelve  inches  long  and  three  inches  broad.  The  large 
fiowers,  which  fill  the  forest  with  their  delicious  odors,  are  white  intermixed  with  stripes 
of  red  and  yellow,  and  are  succeeded  by  long  and  slender  pods  containing  many  seeds 
imbedded  in  a  thick  oily  and  balsamic  pulp.  These  pods  seldom  ripen  in  the  wild 
state,  for  the  dainty  monkey  knows  no  greater  delicacy,  and  his  agility  in  clinibing 
almost  always  enables  him  to  anticipate  man.  At  present  the  vanilla  b  cultivated  not 
only  in  Mexico,  where  the  villages  Papantla  and  Misantla  annually  produce  about 
19,000  pounds  or  two  millions  of  pods  (worth  at  Vera  Cruz  a  shilling  the  poti),  but 
in  Java,  where  the  industrious  Dutch  have  acclimatized  it  sinc-e  1819.  It  is  planted 
under  shady  trees  on  a  damp  ground,  and  grows  luxuriantly ;  but  as  a  thousand  blos- 
soms on  an  average  produce  but  one  pod,  it  must  always  remain  a  rare  and  costly  spice. 
Had  the  ancients  known  vanilla  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  deemed  it  more  worthy  to 
be  the  food  of  the  Olympic  gods  than  their  fabled  ambrosia. 

Although  but  little  known  beyond  the  confines  of  its  native  country,  Coca  (to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  Cocoa  and  Cacao),  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  tropical  zone,  and  deserves  the  more  to  be  noticed  as  the 
time  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  assume  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

*  Valley  of  the  Amazons. 
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The  saltry  valleys  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Peruyian  and  Bolivian  Andes  are 
the  seat  of  the  ErythroxyUm  (hca,  which  like  the  coffbe-tree  hears  a  lustrous  green 
Ibliage,  and  white  blossoms  ripening  into  small,  scarlet  berries.  These,  however,  are 
not  used,  but  the  leaves,  which  when  brittle  enough  to  break  on  being  bent,  are 
stripped  firom  the  plant,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  closely  packed  in  sacks.  The  naked 
shrub  soon  gets  covered  with  new  foliage,  and  after  three  or  four  months  its  leaves  are 
ready  for  a  second  plucking,  though  in  some  of  the  higher  mountain-valleys  it  can 
only  be  stripped  once  a  year.  Every  eight  or  ten  years  the  plantations  require  to  be 
renewed,  as  the  leaves  of  the  old  shrubs  are  less  juicy,  and  consequently  of  inferior 
quality.  Like  the  coffee-tree,  the  coca  shrub  thrives  only  in  a  damp  situation,  under 
shelter  from  the  sun  ;  and  for  this  reason  maize,  which  rapidly  shoots  up,  is  generally 
sown  between  the  rows  of  the  young  plants.  At  a  later  period,  when  they  no  longer 
need  this  protection,  care  must  be  taken  to  weed  the  plantation,  and  to  loosen  the  soil 
every  two  or  three  months. 

The  local  consumption  of  coca  is  immense,  as  the  Peruvian  Indian  reckons  its  habitual 
use  among  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  is  never  seen  without  his  leathern  pouch 
or  chuspa,  filled  with  a  provision  of  the  leaves,  and  containing  besides  a  small  box  of 
powdered  unslaked  lime.  At  least  three  times  a  day  he  rests  from  his  work  to  chow 
his  indispensable  coca.  Carefully  taking  a  few  leaves  out  of  the  bag,  and  removing 
their  midribs,  he  first  masticates  them  into  the  shape  of  a  small  ball,  which  is  called  an 
acuUico ;  then  repeatedly  inserting  a  thin  piece  of  moistened  wood  like  a  toothpick 
into  the  box  of  unslaked  lime,  he  introduces  the  powder  which  remains  attached  to  it 
into  the  acullico  until  the  latter  has  acquired  the  requisite  flavor.  The  saliva,  which 
is  abundantly  secreted  while  chewing  the  pungent  mixture,  is  mostly  swallowed  along 
with  the  green  juice  of  the  plant  When  the  acullico  is  exhausted,  another  is  imme- 
diately prepared,  for  one  seldom  suffices.  The  corrosive  sharpness  of  the  unslaked 
lime  requires  some  caution,  and  an  unskilled  cocachewer  runs  the  risk  of  burning 
his  lips,  as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  traveler  Tschudi,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his 
muleteer,  while  crossing  the  high  mountain  passes  of  the  Andes,  attempted  to  make  an 
acullico,  and  instead  of  strengthening  himself  as  he  expected,  merely  added  excru* 
ciating  pain  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  The  taste  of  coca  is  slightly  bitter  and 
aromatic,  like  that  of  bad  green  tea,  but  the  addition  of  lime  or  of  the  sharp  ashes  of 
the  quinoa,  renders  it  less  disagreeable  to  the  European  palate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Indians  who  regularly  use  coca  require  but  little 
food,  and  when  the  dose  is  augmented  are  able  to  undergo  the  greatest  fatigues,  without 
tasting  almost  anything  else.  POppig  ascribes  this  astonishing  increase  of  endurance 
to  a  momentary  excitement,  which  must  necessarily  be  succeeded  by  a  corresponding 
ooUapse,  and  therefore  considers  the  use  of  coca  absolutely  hurtful.  Tschudi,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  its  moderate  consumption  far  from  being  injurious,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, extremely  wholesome,  and  cites  the  examples  of  several  Indians  who,  never 
allowing  a  day  to  pass  without  chewing  their  coca,  attained  the  truly  patriarchal  age 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  ordinary  food  of  these  people  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  roasted  maize  or  barley,  which  is  eaten  dry  without  any  other  addition  : 
and  the  obstinate  obstructions  caused  by  these  mealy  aliments  are  obviated  by  the  tonic 
effects  of  the  coca,  which  thus  removes  the  cause  of  many  maladies.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  a  similar  reason  is  assigned  for  the  custom  of  areka  and  betel  chewing 
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in  Soatbem  Au.  Am  an  iiutaiiee  of  die  ivonderfbl  ifamigllieiuiig  pnngmUm  of  Ai 
ooofty  Tiehadi  mea&m  the  eaae  of  an  Indian  ealled  Hafenn  Hnamang  or  tho  **  Giwl 
Ynltnrey"  whom  he  employed  during  five  oonaeoatiYe  daji  and  nights  in  making  the 
moatlahoriooB  ezoaTatimia,  and  who  nerer  ate  anything  all  the  time,  or  al^pt  mora  dm 
two  lioiii(  a  night  Bat  every  three  boon  lie  diewed  aboatlialf  anoanoeof  thelaavH^ 
and  oonatantly  kept  his  aeollioo  in  his  month.  When  the  woik  was  finiabadtthia  India 
aeoompanied  Tachndi  daring  n  ride  of  twenty-tliree  leagaes^  over  the  high  mmadtS^ 
plains,  constantly  running  alongside  of  the  nimbly-pacing  mule,  and  never  resting  hat 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  aoullioo.  When  they  separated,  the  **  Ghreak  Yultae* 
told  Tsehudi  that  he  would  willingly  do  the  same  work  over  agab,  provided  only  hs 
had  n  plentiful  allowanoe  of  oooa.  He  wib  sixty-two  years  old,  aoooiding  to  the  tsUi* 
mony  of  die  vilhge  priest^  and  had  never  been  iQ  all  his  life. 

Tsehudi  often  found  that  oooa  is  the  best  preservative  against  the  aathmatie  sjfap- 
toms  which  are  produced  by  the  rapid  asoennon  of  high  mountains.  While  hnntiBg 
in  the  Puna,  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  he  alw^s 
drank  a  strong  infusion  of  coca  before  stardng,  and  was  then  able  to  dimb  among  As 
rocks,  and  to  pursue  his  game,  widiout  any  greater  difficulty  in  breathing  than  wooH 
have  been  the  case  upon  die  coast  Bven  after  drinking  a  very  strong  infiuum,  hs 
never  experienced  any  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement^  but  a  feeling  of  aatiety,  md 
though  he  took  nothing  else  at  die  time,  his  appetite  returned  only  after  n  loognr 
interval  dian  usual 

If  the  moderate  use  of  coca  is  dius  beneficial  in  many  reepects,  its  abuse  is  •^timflf^ 
with  the  same  deplorable  consequences  as  those  which  are  observed  In  the  oriental 
opium-eaters  and  smokers,  or  in  our  own  incorrigible  drunkards.  The  confirmed  coea> 
chewer,  or  coqttero,  is  known  at  once  by  his  uncertaiQ  step,  his  sallow  complexion,  his 
hollow,  lack-lustre  black-rimmed  eyes,  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  his  tremblkig  lips,  hii 
incoherent  speech,  and  his  stolid  apathy.  His  character  is  irresolute,  suspicious,  and 
felse ;  in  the  prime  of  life  he  has  all  the  appearances  of  senility,  and .  in  later  yean 
nnks  into  complete  idiocy.  Avoiding  the  society  of  man,  he  seeks  the  dark  forest,  or 
some  solitary  ruin,  and  Uiero,  for  days  together,  indulges  in  his  pernicious  habit 
While  under  the  influence  of  coca,  his  excited  fancy  riots  in  the  strangest  visions,  now 
revelling  in  pictures  of  ideal  beauty,  and  then  haunted  by  dreadful  apparidonSk 
Secure  from  intrusion,  he  crouches  in  an  obscure  comer,  his  eyes  immovably  fixed  upon 
one  spot ;  and  the  almost  automatic  motion  of  the  hand  raising  the  coca  to  the  mouth, 
and  its  mecbanical  chewing,  are  the  only  signs  of  consciousness  which  he  exhibits. 
Somedmes  a  deep  groan  escapes  from  his  breast,  most  likely  when  the  dismal  solitude 
around  him  inspires  his  ima^nation  with  some  terrific  vision,  which  he  is  as  litde  able 
to  banish  as  voluntarily  to  dismiss  his  dreams  of  ideal  felicity.  How  the  coquero 
finally  awakens  from  his  trance,  Tsehudi  was  never  able  to  ascertain,  diough  most 
likely  the  complete  exhaustion  of  hb  supply  at  length  forces  him  to  return  to  his 
miserable  hut. 

No  historical  record  informs  us  when  the  use  of  the  coca  was  introduced,  or  who 
first  discovered  die  hidden  virtues  of  its  leaves.  When  Pizarro  destroyed  the  empire 
of  Atahualpa  he  found  diat  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  religious  rites  of  die 
Incas,  and  that  it  was  used  in  all  public  ceremonies,  either  for  fumigadon  or  as  an 
ofiering  to  the  gods.    The  priests  chewed  coca  while  performing  dieir  rites,  and  the 
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fiiTor  of  the  inyisible  powers  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  present  of  these  highly 
Talued  leaves.  No  work  began  without  coca  could  come  to  a  happy  termination,  and 
divine  honors  were  paid  to  the  shrub  itself. 

After  a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries,  Christianity  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
eradicate  these  deeply  rooted  superstitious  feelings,  and  everywhere  the  traveler  still 
meets  with  traces  of  the  ancient  belief  in  its  mysterious  powers.  To  the  present  day, 
ihe  miners  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  throw  chewed  coca  against  the  hard  veins  of  the  ore,  and 
affirm  that  they  can  then  be  more  easily  worked, — a  custom  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  forefathers,  who  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  Coyas,  or  subterranean  divinities, 
rendered  the  mountains  impenetrable  unless  previously  propitiated  by  an  offering  of 
coca.  Even  now  the  Indians  put  coca  into  the  mouths  of  their  dead,  to  insure  them  a 
welcome  on  their  passage  to  another  world;  and  whenever  they  find  one  of  their 
ancestral  mummies,  they  never  fail  to  offer  it  some  of  the  leaves. 

During  the  first  period  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to 
extirpate  by  all  possible  means  the  use  of  coca,  from  its  being  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  Indian  superstitions ;  but  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  soon  became  aware 
how  necessary  it  was  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  undertakings ;  the  planters 
also  found  after  a  time  that  the  Indians  would  not  work  without  it.  Private  interest 
prevailed,  as  it  always  does  in  the  long  run,  over  religious  zeal  and  despotic  interdic- 
tions, and  in  the  last  century  we  even  find  a  Jesuit,  Don  Antonio  Julian,  regretting 
that  the  use  of  coca  had  not  been  introduced  into  Europe  instead  of  tea  or  coffee. 
When  we  consider  its  remarkable  properties,  it  is  indeed  astonishing  that  it  has  so 
long  remained  unnoticed.  Were  it  concealed  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  extremely 
difficult  to  procure,  this  neglect  could  be  more  easily  accounted  for;  but  hundreds  of 
vessels  annually  frequent  the  harbors  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  whore  it  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities,  and  yet  it  has  only  been  rarely  and  in  small  quantities  imported 
into  Europe,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  into  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Cinnamon  tree,  that  beautiful  laurel,  whoso  bark  furnishes  the  most 
exquisite  of  all  the  spices  of  the  Blast,  is  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Ceylon ;  yet  as  no 
author  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century  mentions  its  aromatic  rind  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  island,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cinnamon,  which  in 
the  earlier  ages  was  imported  into  Europe  through  Arabin,  was  obtained  first  from 
Africa,  and  afterwards  from  India.  Cinnamon  figures  largely  among  the  ingredients 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  holy  anointing  oil  and  sacred  perfumes.  Some,  indeed, 
but  with  no  good  reason,  have  supposed  that  the  substance  so  designated  was  the 
gum  of  a  species  of  the  aloe,  and  aver  that  cinnamon  itself  was  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  That  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  mainly  attracted 
to  the  East  by  the  fame  of  its  spices,  were  nearly  twenty  years  in  India  before  they 
took  steps  to  obtain  a  footing  at  Colombo,  proves  that  there  can  have  been  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  quality  of  the  spice  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  the  high  reputation  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  comparatively  modem,  and 
attributable  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  its  preparation  for  market  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  afterwards  on  its  cultivation  by  the  Dutch.  Long  after  the  appearance  of 
Europeans  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  was  only  found  in  the  forests  of  the  interior,  where  it 
was  cut  and  brought  away  by  the  Chalicu,  an  emigrant  tribe,  which,  in  consideratioa 
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of  its  location  in  villages,  was  bound  to  go  into  the  woods  to  oat  and  deliver,  at  oertiin 
prices,  a  given  quantity  of  cinnamon  properly  peeled  and  ready  for  exportation.  Thb 
system  remained  unchanged  so  long  as  Portugal  was  master  of  the  coantry ;  but  the 
forests  in  which  the  spice  was  found  being  exposed  to  constant  incursions  firom  the 
Kandyans,  who  sought  every  opportunity  to  obstruct  and  harass  the  Chalias  and 
peelers,  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  form  enclosed  plantations  of  their  own  withm 
range  of  their  fortresses.  The  native  chieftains,  fcarfiil  of  losing  the  profits  derived 
from  the  labor  of  the  Chalias,  who  were  attached  as  serfii  to  their  domains,  and  whose 
work  they  let  out  to  the  Dutch,  were  at  first  extremely  opposed  to  this  innovation,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  Hollanders  that  the  cinnamon  would  degenerate  as  soon  u 
it  was  artificially  planted.  The  withering  of  many  of  the  young  trees  seemed  to  justify 
the  assertion ;  but  on  a  closer  examination  it  was  found  that  boiling  water  had  been 
poured  upon  the  roots.  A  law  was  now  passed  declaring  the  wilful  injury  of  a  dona- 
mon  plant  a  crime  punishable  with  death,  and  by  this  severity  the  project  was  saved. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  during  the  time  of  the  Dutch  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fuct,  that  the  five  principal  cinnamon-gardens  around  Nejombo,  Colombo,  Barberyo, 
Oalle,  and  Maduro  were  each  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Although 
they  were  only  first  planted  in  the  year  1770,  yet  bofore  1796,  when  Colombo  was 
taken  by  the  English,  their  annual  produce  amounted  to  more  than  400,000  lbs.  of 
oinnamon,  as  much  as  the  demands  of  the  market  required.  The  profits  must  have 
been  enormous,  for  cinnamon  was  then  at  least  ten  times  dearer  than  at  present,  the 
trade  being  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company,  which,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  price,  restricted  the  production  to  a  certain  quantity,  and  watched 
over  its  monopoly  with  the  most  jealous  tyranny.  No  one  was  allowed  to  plant  cinna- 
mon or  to  peel  it,  and  the  selling  or  importing  of  a  single  stick  was  punished  as  a 
capital  ofTcDco. 

When  the  English  took  possession  of  the  island,  the  monopoly  was  ceded  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  an  annual  sum  of  £G0,000  until  18*23,  when  the  colonial 
government  undertook  the  administration  of  the  cinnamon-gardens  for  its  own  account. 
In  1831  the  produce  sank  to  <£  16,000  sterling,  and  in  the  following  year  the  ancient 
monopoly  was  abandoned ;  the  government  ceased  to  bo  the  sole  exporters  of  cinnamon, 
and  thenceforward  the  merchants  of  Colombo  and  Galle  were  permitted  to  take  a 
share  in  the  trade,  on  paying  to  the  crown  an  export  duty  of  three  shillings  a  pound. 
This  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  shilling,  and  ultimately  totally  abolished ;  as  not 
alone  India  and  Java,  but  also  Martinique,  Guiana,  and  Mauritius,  where  the  cinnamon 
tree  had  been  introduced,  were  found  capable  of  producing  the  spice ;  and  the  cheap 
pubstitute  of  Cassia,  a  still  more  formidable  competitor,  was  arriving  in  Europe  in  large 
quantities  from  South  China  and  the  Trans-Gangctic  peninsula.  In  Java  alone  the 
export  of  cinnamon,  which  in  the  year  1835  amounted  only  to  2,200  lbs.,  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1845  it  had  already  risen  to  13-1,000  lbs.,  and  as  it  can  there  be  more 
cheaply  produced,  and  the  Dutch  government  was  wise  enough  to  limit  the  export 
duty  to  one  halfpenny  a  pound,  an  unrestricted  free  trade  was  evidently  the  only 
means  for  preventing  Ceylon  from  being  entirely  supplanted  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Singhalese  cinnamon  has  lost  its  ancient 
excellence,  less  care  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
qualities  for  the  European  market,  and  the  coarser  and  less  valuable  shoots  have  been 
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eat  and  peeled  id  larger  proportions  than  formerly.     Hence  the  gross  quantity  exported 
from  Ceylon  in  1857  (887,959  lbs.)  was  nearly  double  that  of  1841. 

The  cinnamon  gardens,  whose  beauty  and  luxuriance  has  been  so  of^en  vaunted  by 
travelers,  have  partly  been  sold,  partly  leased  to  private  individuals ;  and  though  less 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  they  were  formed  by  the  Dutch,  they  are  already 
becoming  a  wilderness.  Those  which  surround  Colombo  on  the  land  side  exhibit  the 
effects  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  neglect,  and  produce  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  melancholy.  The  beautiful  shrubs  which  furnish  this  spice  have  been  left  to 
the  wild  growth  of  nature,  and  in  some  places  are  entirely  supplanted  by  an  under- 
growth of  jungle,  while  in  others  a  thick  cover  of  climbing  plants  conceals  iheni 
ander  heaps  of  verdure  and  blossom.  It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  sup 
pose  that  the  cinnamon-gardens  have  been  universally  doomed  to  the  same  neglect, 
and  many  beautiful  gardens  still  exist  The  aspect  of  a  well-conditioned  cinnamon* 
garden  is  rather  monotonous;  for,  though  the  trees  when  left  to  their  full  growth 
attain  a  bight  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  a  thickness  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches,  yet,  as  the  best  spice  is  furnished  by  the  shoots  that  spring  from  the  roots  after 
the  chief  stem  has  been  removed,  they  are  kept  as  a  kind  of  coppice,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise  higher  than  ten  feoU  The  shrubs  planted  in  regular  rows,  four  or  ^ve  feet 
apart,  consist  of  four  or  five  shoots  whose  slender  stems,  very  much  resembling  those 
of  the  hazel  tree,  are  leafed  firom  top  to  bottom.  The  leaf  when  first  developed  ia 
partly  of  a  bright  rcd^^ind  partly  of  a  pale  yellow ;  it  soon,  however,  assumes  a  greca 
hue,  and  when  at  its  full  growth  is  on  the  upper  sur&ce  of  a  dark  olive  color,  and  on 
the  under  side  of  a  lighter  green ;  it  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  bay,  but  is  longer 
and  narrower.  The  flowers  bloom  in  January,  and  grow  on  foot-stalks  rising  from  the 
axillse  of  the  leaves  and  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  clustering  in  bunches,  which 
resemble  in  size  and  shape  those  of  the  lilac,  but  they  a/e  white  with  a  brownish  tinge 
in  the  center.  Though  their  smell  has  been  frequently  extolled  as  very  fragrant,  yet 
it  is  weak,  and  by  no  means  agreeable,  resembling  that  of  animal  albuminous  liquids. 
The  flowers  are  followed  by  one-seeded  berries,  of  the  shape  of  an  acorn,  but  not  so 
large  as  a  common  pea. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  saplings.     In  two  years  the  shoots  are  fit  for 

cutting,  being  then  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  but  as  the  shoots  are  continually  cut  as 

soon  as  they  have  obtained  the  proper  size,  a  full  grown  trunk  never  forms,  so  that  the 

more  or  less  voluminous  root^stalk  is  the  only  criterion  of  age.     The  peeling  of  the 

rind  takes  place  twice  a  year,  from  May  to  June,  and  in  November,  as  at  that  time,  in 

eonsequence  of  the  heavier  rains,  and  the  increase  of  sap,  it  can  be  more  easily 

detached  from  the  wood.     The  epidermis  having  been  scraped  oflf,  the  bark  is  placed 

on  mats  to  dry  in  the  sun,  when  it  curls  up,  and  acquires  a  darker  tint.     The  smaller 

pieces  are  then  put  inside  the  larger,  and  the  whole  closes  together  into  the  tubular 

form,  in  which  it  is  sold  in  the  shops.     The  finer  sort  is  as  thin  as  parchment,  light 

brown,  and  extremely  aromatic. 

From  the  American  **  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature  "  we  abridge  an  admirable 

aorount  of  this  plant:  "Cinnamon  was  probably  an  article  of  commerce  in  ancient 

Babylon.     The  Hebrews  received  it  through  the  Midianites  and  Nabathseans,  who 

brought  it  from  the  Arabian  Gulf.     It  seems  that  the  Arabians  at  an  early  period  had 

lommeroial  intercourse  with  Ceylon  and  Continental  India.     The  term  itself  occurs  iji 
87 
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many Oreek Mthon.  Herodotoi,  writing  400  jmrnhdom  the Oliftohn 
Arabia  as  tha  laafe  inbabited  oountiy  toward  tha  aooihy  and  Aa  ouij  lagimi  lAU 
prodnoaa  frankinoanaa,  mjrtfa,  cinnamoii,  aaadai  and  ladannm.  Ha  atalaa  ttal  At 
Arabum%  boweTer,  were  ignorant  of  tbe  parCioalar  Bpoi  wbeie  einaaaiOB  gvav.  It  «aa 
not  till  tbe  time  of  Dioaeoridaa,  Galen,  and  tiie  eiroamnaTigatioa  of  tlie  FijIhiBn 
Sea  (B.  0.  200,)  tbat  we  get  any  definite  information.  Qalen  ai^a  tint  ouuimmm  «ii 
eaaaia  are  ao  moob  alike  that  it  ia  not  an  eaaj  matter  to  diatingoidi  one  horn  the  etiw 
Cinnamon  of  tbe  beat  quality  ia  imported  at  tbe  praaent  day  from  CSejlon  and  tht 
Halabar  ooaat.  It  oomea  in  balaa  Mid  obeata,  tbe  bondka  wdgbing  about  *  poa^l 
aaoh.  Tbe  pieoea  oonaiflt  of  alander  eomponnd  qoilla  aboot  tbiee  fret  long,  eaih 
eneloong  aeTeral  amaller  qailhu  Tbeae  are  tbin,  amootb,  and  of  a  browniab  oolor;  cf 
a  warm,  aweetiab,  and  agreeable  taate,  and  fragrant  odor;  bot  aeteral  kinda  aia  knawa 
in  modem  marketa,  aa  tbey  were  in  ancient  timea.  Tbe  beat  kinda  of  wnnaawn  aia 
obtained  from  twiga  and  dioota;  tboae  of  leaa  tban  balf  an  inob,  or  mom  tban  dm 
inobea  in  diameter,  are  not  peeled.  Wben  tbe  bark  ia  partially  dry  tbe  amaller  qiilb 
an  introdnoed  into  tbe  larger  ones,  and  in  tbia  way  eongeriea  of  qmlla  are  fomad, 
often  meaanring  forty  incbea  in  lengtb.  Tbe  qdUa  are  tben  tboioagbly  dried  in  Ifci 
ann,  and  made  into  bandlea  witb  pieoea  of  aplit  bamboo  twiga. 

"  An  oil  of  cinnamon  ia  prepared  by  macerating  tbe  eoaraer  pieoaa  of  tbe  baric,  aftv 
bemg  reduced  to  a  coarae  powder,  b  aeft-water  for  two  daya,  and  tiien  diatiHing  ik  A 
fktty  aabetance  ia  also  obtained  by  bmiaang  and  boiling  tbe  ripened  froit^  when  an 
oily  anbatance  floata  on  tbe  aorfooe,  which  on  cooling  eonoretaa  into  a  whitiah«  talbar 
bard,  fatty  matter.  Aa  tbe  oil  bama  witb  a  delightfol  fragrtnoe,  tbe  kingi  of  Kandy 
naed  to  bom  it  in  their  andience  chambera  wben  leoeiTing  foreign  ambaaaadora.  Tbe 
wood  also  ia  pervaded  with  tbe  aame  grateful  perfume,  and  walldng-atiokB  and  amall 
articlea  of  furniture  made  from  it  are  highly  prized. 

"  Cassia  bark  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  Cmnamon,  except  by  ezperta. 
During  the  palmy  Dutch  days  there  were  professional  tasters  who  were  able  to  die* 
criminate  between  half  a  score  of  difierent  qualities  of  cinnamon;  and  tbey  wera 
required  when  on  duty  to  live  wholly  on  rice,  bread,  and  fruits,  so  as  not  to  impair 
the  keenness  of  their  gustatory  sensibilities.  They,  of  course,  were  quite  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  cinnamon  and  cassia;  the  more  readily  because  the  latter  lefk  a  bitter 
taate  in  the  mouth.  Chemistry  distinguishes  them  still  more  readily ;  for  a  deooctiDn 
of  cassia,  when  treated  with  a  tincture  of  iodine,  gives  a  blue  oolor,  which  dnnamon 
does  not  At  the  present  day,  cinnamon  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  its  fovor  aa  a  oon- 
diment.  Tbe  principal  consumers  of  it  are  the  chocolate-makers  of  Franoe,  Spain, 
Italy  and  Mexico.  The  Oermans,  Turks  and  Russians  prefer  cassia,  on  account  of  ita 
atronger  flavor.  Not  very  long  since  a  large  quantity  of  cinnamon,  worth  a  dollar  a 
pound,  was  sent  by  mistake  to  Constantinople,  where  it  could  not  be  sold  even  at  tha 
price  of  cassia,  worth  only  a  seventh  as  much,  which  was  in  great  demand." 

Nutmegs  and  Goves,  the  costly  productions  of  the  remotest  isles  of  tbe  Indian 
Ocean,  were  known  in  Europe  for  centuries  before  the  countries  where  they  grow  had 
ever  been  heard  of.  Arabian  navigators  brought  them  to  Egypt,  where  tbey  were 
purchased  by  the  Venetians  and  sold  at  an  enormous  profit  to  tbe  nations  of  tbe  west. 
But,  aa  is  well  known,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  tbe  dty  of  tbe  Lagnnea  was 
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caddenlj  eclipsed  after  Yasoo  de  Oama  diaooTered  the  new  maritime  road  to  tbe  East 
Indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  (1498);  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  the 
oonntrymen  of  the  great  navigator  conquered  the  Moluccas  (1511),  they  for  a  short 
time  monopolized  the  whole  spice  trade  much  more  than  their  predecessors  had  ever 
done  before.  But  here  also  as  in  Ceylon  the  Portuguese  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to 
a  stronger  rival ;  for  the  Dutch  now  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  by  dint  of  enter- 
prise and  courage  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  1605  they 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  Amboyna,  and  before  1621  had  elapsed,  the  whole  of  the 
Moluccas  were  in  their  possession.  Five-and-twenty  years  later,  Ceylon  also  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  thus  they  became  the  sole  purveyors  of  Europe  with  cinnamon,  cloves 
and  nutmegs.  Unfortunately,  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  they  misused  their 
power  throws  a  dark  shade  over  their  exploits.  For  the  better  to  secure  the  monopoly 
of  the  spice  trade,  they  declared  war  against  nature  itself,  allowiBd  the  trees  to  grow 
only  in  particular  places,  and  extirpated  them  everywhere  else.  Thus  the  planting  of 
the  nutmeg  tree  was  confined  to  the  small  islands  of  Banda,  Lonthoir,  and  Pulo  Aij, 
and  that  of  the  clove  to  Amboyna.  Wherever  the  trees  were  seen  to  grow  in  a  wild 
state,  they  were  unsparingly  rooted  out,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Moluccas  were  occu- 
pied and  subjugated  for  no  other  reason. 

The  natives  were  treated  with  unmerciful  cruelty,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents  to 
keep  up  the  prices  of  cloves  and  nutmegs  at  an  usurious  hight.  When  these  spices 
accumulated  in  too  large  a  quantity  for  the  market,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or 
destroyed  by  fire.  Thus  M.  Beaumare,  a  French  traveler,  relates  that  on  June  10, 
1760,  he  beheld  near  the  Admiralty  at  Amsterdam  a  blazing  pile  of  these  aromatios, 
yalued  at  four  millions  of  florins,  and  an  equal  quantity  was  to  be  burnt  the  next  day 
The  air  was  perfumed  with  their  delicious  fragrance,  the  essential  oils  freed  from  their 
confinement  distilled  over,  mixing  in  one  spicy  stream,  which  flowed  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectators;  but  no  one  was  suffered  to  collect  any  of  this,  or,  on  pain  of  heavy  punish- 
ment, to  rescue  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  spice  from  the  flames.  But  the  reign 
of  monopoly  has  ceased  even  in  the  remote  Moluccas,  and  their  ports  are  now,  at 
length,  thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations ;  for  the  spice  trees  having  been 
transplanted  into  countries  beyond  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  the  ancient  system  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained  any  longer. 

The  clove  tree  belongs  to  the  far-spread  family  of  the  myrtles ;  the  small  lanceolate 
evergreen  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  the  flowers  growing  in  bunches  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  When  they  first  appear,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  they  are  in  the  form  of  elongated  greenbh  buds,  from  the  extremity 
of  which  the  corolla  is  expanded,  which  lb  of  a  delicate  peach-blossom  color.  When 
the  corolla  begins  to  fade,  the  calyx  turns  yellow,  and  then  red ;  the  calyces  with 
their  embryo-seed  are  in  this  stage  of  their  growth  beaten  from  the  tree,  and,  after 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  are  known  as  the  cloves  of  commerce.  If  the  fruit  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree  after  arriving  at  this  period,  the  calyx  gradually  swells,  the  seed 
enlarges,  and  the  pungent  properties  of  the  clove  are  in  great  part  dissipated.  The 
whole  tree  is  highly  aromatic,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  have  nearly  the  same 
pungent  quality  as  the  calyx  of  the  flowers.  Glove  trees  as  an  avenue  to  a  residence 
are  perhaps  unrivalled;  their  noble  hight,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  the  luxurianoe 
of  theur  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the  spicy  fragranoe  with  which  they  perfiime  the  iir« 
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prodnoe,  <m  driving  throagh  a  kmg  line  of  ihem.  a  d^grM  of  fiqiMf  pleawii  m^ 
Id  be  eojojed  in  the  dear,  light  atmoqJiere  of  tbeoe  ktidtiidea. 

Cloves  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  eewntial  ml,  whioh  oooMiied  with  a  peaa- 
Kar  resin  gives  them  their  pnngenl  aroma.  It  seems,  however,  to  reqoira  a  oonlnfr' 
tion  of  fiivorable  oironmstanoes  of  elimate  and  soil  for  the  ftill  deVBlopmaiii  of  As 
viitoes;  for,  thoagh  the  tree  is  fbnod  in  the  larger  islands  of  Wsstorn  Asia,  aid  is 
Cochin  China,  it  has  there  little  or  no  flavor,  and  the  Mohieoas  seem  (o  be  the  salf 
pkoe  where  the  dove  comes  to  perfection  without  being  coltivated.  Thimgb  it  im 
present  planted  in  Zaniibar,  Cayenne,  Boarbon,  Trinidad|  and  other  places^  yi 
Ambojna  still  fhmishes  the  best  qoality  and  the  largest  qnantitji  eixpoitiDg  aanoaltf 
aboat  a  million  of  poonds. 

In  spite  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Dnteh  to  confine  the  SfUmeg  tree  to  the  nanov 
predncts  of  Banda,  it  has  likewise  eitended  its  range  not  only  over  Snmatn,  Msa- 
ritins,  Bonrbon,  and  Ceylon,  bat  even  over  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  of  a  moit 
majestic  growth  than  the  clove,  as  it  attains  a  higbt  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  leaves,  of  a 
fine  green  on  the  upper  soriboe,  and  gray  beneath,  are  more  handsome  in  the  oatlioe, 
and  broader  in  proportion  to  the  length.  When  the  trees  are  about  nine  years  oM| 
they  begin  to  bear.  They  are  dUBctoui,  having  male  or  barren  flowers  upon  one  tree, 
and  female  or  fertile  npon  another.  The  flowers  of  both  are  small,  white,  bell*shspad, 
without  any  calyx ;  the  embryo-fruit  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  fbmale  flowers  ia 
the  form  of  a  little  reddish  knob.  When  ripd,  it  resembles  in  appearance  and  ftss 
a  small  peach,  and  then  the  outer  rind,  which  ia  about  half  an  inch  thick,  burets  il 
the  side,  and  discloses  a  shining  black  nut,  which  seems  the  darker  from  the  oontrait 
of  the  leafy  network  of  a  fine  red  color  with  which  it  is  enveloped.  The  latter  fbrmi 
the  Mace  of  commerce,  and  having  been  laid  to  dry  in  the  shade  for  a  short  time,  is 
pocked  in  ba^  and  pressed  together  very  tightly.  The  shell  of  the  nut  is  larger  and 
harder  than  that  of  the  filbert,  and  could  not,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  gathered,  he 
b*oken  without  injuring  the  nut.  On  that  account  the  nuts  are  successively  dried  in 
the  sun  and  then  by  fire-heat,  till  the  kernel  shrinks  so  much  ss  to  rattle  in  the  sheU, 
which  is  then  easily  broken.  After  this  the  nuts  are  three  times  soaked  in  sea-water 
and  lime ;  they  are  then  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  heat  and  get  rid  of  their  supe^ 
fluous  moisture  by  evaporation.  This  process  is  pursued  to  preserve  the  substance 
and  flavor  of  the  nut,  as  well  as  to  destroy  its  vegetative  power.  The  kernel  con- 
tains both  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  pressure,  a  pound  generally  yielding  three 
ounces,  and  a  transparent  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  in  the 
proportion  of  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  weight  of  nutmeg  used.  The  outer  rinds 
are  likewise  not  without  use  to  the  natives.  They  are  laid  in  large  heaps,  and  al- 
lowed to  putrefy,  when  they  get  covered  with  a  blackish  mushroom,  which  is  esteemed 
as  a  great  delicacy. 

Pepper,  although  not  so  costly  as  cloves  or  cinnamon,  is  of  a  much  greater  ooai- 
mercial  value,  as  its  consumption  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  greater.  It  grows  oa 
a  beautiful  vine,  which,  incapable  of  supporting  itself,  twines  round  poles  prepared 
for  it ;  or,  as  is  more  common  in  the  Travancore  plantations,  the  pepper  vines  arl 
planted  near  mango  and  other  trees  of  straight  high  stems.     As  these  are  stripped  of 
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the  lower  branches,  the  Tine  embraces  the  trunk,  ootrering  it  with  elegant  festoons  and 
rich  bunches  of  fijpit  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  vineyards.  The  leaf  of  the  pepper 
plant  is  large,  resembling  that  of  the  ivy,  and  of  a  bright  green ;  the  blossoms  appear 
in  June,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains ;  they  are  small,  of  a  greenish 
white,  and  are  followed  by  the  pungent  berries,  which  bang  m  large  bunches,  resem* 
bling  in  shape  those  of  grapes,  but  the  fruit  grows  distinct  on  little  stalks  like  cur- 
rants. This  valuable  spice  grows  chiefly  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Java,  Singapore ;  its  cultivation  has  also  been  introduced  in  Cayenne  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  black  and  white  sorts  of  pepper  are  both  the  {»tKluce  of  the  same  plant. 
The  best  white  peppers  are  supposed  to  be  the  finest  berries  which  have  dropped  from 
the  tree,  and,  lying  under  it,  become  somewhat  bleached  by  exposure  to  weather ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  pepper  used  as  a  condiment  is,  however,  the  black  merely 
ateepcd  in  water,  and  decorticated,  by  which  means  the  pungency  and  real  value  of 
the  spice  are  diminished ;  but  having  a  fiiirer  and  more  uniform  appearance  when 
thus  prepared,  it  fetches  a  higher  price. 

Jamaica  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  magnificent  myrtle  (Afrits  pimerUa),  which  fur* 
nbhes  the  Pimento — commonly  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  **  Spice,"  or  "Allspice" 
—-of  commerce.  This  beautiful  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  with  a 
smooth,  brown  trunk,  and  shining  green  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  bay.  In  July 
and  August  a  profusion  of  white  flowers,  filling  the  air  with  their  delicious  odors, 
forms  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dark  foliage  of  its  wide-spreading  branches.  It 
grows  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  on  the  northern  side, 
in  high  spots  near  the  coast.  When  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  formed,  no  regular 
planting  or  sowing  takes  place,  for,  as  Edwards  observes,  *'  the  pimento  tree  is  purely 
a  child  of  nature,  and  seems  to  mock  all  the  labors  of  man  in  his  endeavors  to  extend 
or  improve  its  growth  ;  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to 
raise  them  from  the  seeds  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  not  found  growing  spon- 
taneously, having  succeeded.  For  this  reason,  a  piece  of  land  is  chosen,  cither  in  the 
Dcigbborhood  of  a  plantatation  already  formed,  or  in  a  part  of  the  woodland  where 
the  pimento-myrtles  are  scattered  in  a  native  state.  The  land  is  then  cleared  of  all 
wood  but  these  trees,  which  are  left  standing,  and  the  felled  timber  is  allowed  to  re- 
main, where  it  falls  to  decay,  and  perishes.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  young  pimento 
plants  are  found  springing  up  on  all  parts  of  the  land,  produced,  it  is  supposed,  in 
consequence  of  the  ripe  berries  having  been  scattered  there  by  the  birds,  while  the 
prostrate  trees  protect  and  shade  the  tender  seedlings.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the 
land  is  thoroughly  cleared,  and  none  but  the  most  vigorous  plants,  which  come  to 
maturity  in  about  seven  years,  are  left  standing."  The  berries  are  carefully  picked 
while  yet  green,  since,  when  suffered  to  ripen,  they  lose  their  pungency.  One  person 
on  the  tree  gathers  the  small  branches,  and  three  others,  usually  women  and  children, 
find  full  employment  in  picking  the  berries  from  them.  The  produce  is  then  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  about  a  week,  when  the  berries  lose  their  green  hue  and  become  of  a 
reddish  brown.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  exportation.  In  favor- 
able seasons,  which,  however,  seldom  occur  above  once  in  five  years,  the  pimento 
crop  is  enormous,  a  single  tree  having  been  known  to  yield  one  hundred  weight  of  the 
dried  spice.     From  its  combining  the  flavor  and  properties  of  many  of  the  oriental 


aromaUci,  pimento  baa  derived  its  popalar  name  of  allspice,  aad,  from   lU  beinc 
cheaper  than  black  pepper,  its  conaumptioa  is  ver^  great. 

Though  but  B  lowly  root.  Ginger  aliuoat  vies  in  commercial  ifflportaoee  with  tbi 
aromatic  rind  of  the  ciDnainon-laurel,  or  the  pangcat  fruit  of  the  Dutmeg-inTrtie. 
The  plaut  which  pnxlai;eg  this  valuable  coatliiaeot  belooga  to  the  tropical  family  of 
the  SciUmiocK,  or  epioo-lilioa.  which  also  reckooe  amoog  ils  members  the  Cardomiui 
and  the  Curcuma.  Ita  jointed  tubor§  creep  and  ioorease  uuder  ground,  and  from 
eaeb  of  them  springs  up  an  annual  stem  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  narrow 
and  ItuiL'eolate  leaves.  The  flowering  stalk  rises  directly  from  the  root,  ending  in  u 
oblong.  Bcaly  spike  ;  from  oooh  of  these  scales  a  single  whit«  and  bine  flower  is  pro- 
duced. Ginger  is  imported  into  this  country,  uo^ler  the  form  of  dried  roots  and  u 
a  preserve.  Wo  receive  it  both  from  the  Eiut  and  West  Indies,  but  that  from  lb  , 
latter  \a  mudi  euperior  in  quality  to  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

INSECTS. 

Multitude  of  Tropical  Inaects—BeetleB— Dragon  Flie»— Leaf  Moth»~The  Leaf  Bntterlijr^ 
Fire  Flies. — Imtct  Plagues:  Mosquitoes — Chigoes,  or  Jiggers — The'Filaria  Medinensis — 
The  B^te  Rouge— Ticks— Laud-Leeches— The  Tsete6  Fly— The  T8al^Salya  LocusU— 
Cockroaches— Enemies  of  the  Cockroach.— C7«^  IruecU:  The  Silk-Worm— The  Cochineal 
Inaect— The  6um-Lac  Lisect— Edible  and  Ornamental  Beetles. 

HAYINO  thus  passed  in  rapid  survey  over  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  Vege- 
table World  of  the  Tropics,  we  now  proceed  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  com* 
mencing  with  Insects,  and  proceeding  to  Keptiles,  Birds  and  Beasts. 

On  advancing  from  the  temperate  regions  to  the  pole,  we  find  that  insect  life 
gndnallj  diminishes  in  the  same  ratio  as  vegetable  life  declines.  The  reverse  takes 
place  on  advancing  towards  the  equator ;  for,  as  the  eun  rises  more  and  more  to  the 
lenith*  we  find  the  insects  gradually  increasing  with  the  multiplicity  of  plants,  and  at 
length  attaining  the  greatest  variety  of  form,  and  the  highest  development  of  number, 
in  those  tropical  lands  where  moisture  combines  with  heat  in  covering  the  ground  with 
a  dense  and  everlasting  vegetation.  Thus  while  not  a  single  species  of  beetle  is  found 
on  Melville  Island,  Greenland  boasts  of  11 ;  Lapland  of  813;  Sweden  of  2,083.  In 
the  milder  climate  of  England  their  number  increases  to  2,263 ;  in  France  it  rises  to 
4,200 ;  and  the  hothouse  temperature  of  Brazil,  from  Hio  Janeiro  to  Bahla,  fosters  no 
less  than  7,500  specific  forms  of  beetle  life.  In  Borneo  Mr.  Wallace  collected  2,000 
distinct  species  of  beetles  within  the  space  of  a  single  square  mile ;  some  of  them  of 
forms  to  the  oddity  of  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Thus,  also,  while 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  Siberia  hardly  possess  more  than  250  butterflies,  the  ex* 
plored  parts  of  Brazil,  which  are  very  inferior  in  extent,  have  already  furnished  the 
naturalbt  with  no  less  than  600  species,  and  no  doubt  contain  many  more. 

Id  the  countries  which,  from  the  never  failing  abundance  of  food,  and  constant 
wamth,  are  most  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  insects,  these  creatures  may 
natorally  be  expected  to  attain  the  greatest  size.  Thus  the  European  rhinoceros 
beetle,  though  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  is  far  surpassed  by  the  Megasominac 
of  torrid  America.  The  colossal  Hercules  beetle  attains  a  length  of  five  or  even  six 
inches,  and  is  distinguished,  like  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  by  the  singular  horn-  * 
shaped  processes  rising  from  the  head  and  thorax,  which  give  it  a  very  grotesque  and 
even  formidable  appearance.  Though  but  little  is  yet  known  of  its  economy,  it  most 
likely  subsists  upon  putrescent  wood,  and  evidently  leads  a  tree  life,  like  the  other 
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members  of  the  fkmilj — the  Elephant,  the  Neptune,  tihe  l^hon,  the  Heetor,  ilii 
Man — whose  very  names  indicate  that  they  are  giants  in  the  insect  world.  Then 
beetles  excavate  barrows  in  the  earth,  where  they  conceal  themselves  daring  the  day, 
or  live  in  the  decomposed  trunks  of  trees,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark,  rich  brown,  or 
chestnut  color.  On  the  approach  of  night  they  run  about  the  footpaths  in  woods,  or 
fly  around  the  trees  to  a  great  hight  with  a  loud  humming  noise.  Reeembling  the 
large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  by  their  comparative  size  and  horn-like  processes,  they 
are  still  further  like  them  in  their  harmless  nature,  and  thus  deserve  in  more  than  one 
respect  to  be  called  the  elephants  among  the  insect  tribes. 

The  Goliaths  of  the  coast  of  Ouinca  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  American  giint 
beetles,  and  surpass  them  in  brilliancy  of  coloring.  Some  years  ago  these  hage 
beetles,  which  live  ezclusivoly  on  the  juice  of  trees,  were  very  rare,  and  brooght 
extravagant  prices.  Thus,  Mr.  Swainson  mentions  £30  baring  been  offered  and 
refused  for  a  single  specimen,  the  proprietor  demanding  £50.  The  Sooth  Ameriean 
Inca  beetles  greatly  resemble  the  African  Ooliaths,  equalling  them  in  aae  and  beaatj. 

Many  of  the  tropical  dragon-flies,  grasshoppers,  butterflies^  and  moths,  are  of  no  lea 
colossal  dinienfiions  in  their  several  orders  than  the  giants  among  the  beetles.  The 
Libellula  lucreiia,  a  South  American  dragon-fly,  measures  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
length ;  the  giant  Phasma  is  a  span  long ;  and  the  oinnamon-eatiDg  Atlas-moth  of 
Ceylon  often  roaches  the  dimensions  of  nearly  a  foot  in  the  stretch  of  its  sapeiior 
wings. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  where  the  prodigality  of  life  multiplies  the  enemies  which  every 
creature  has  to  encounter,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  insects  extremely  well 
provided  with  both  passive  and  active  means  of  defence.  Many  so  closely  resemble 
in  color  the  soil  or  object  on  which  they  are  generally  found,  as  to  escape  even  the  eye 
of  a  hungry  enemy.  The  wings  of  several  Brazilian  moths  appear  like  withered 
leaves  that  have  been  gnawed  round  their  margins  by  insects;  and  when  these  moths 
are  disturbed,  instead  of  flying  away,  they  fall  upon  the  ground  like  the  leaf  which 
they  resemble,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  on  such  occasions  to  know  what 
they  really  are. 

The  illusion  is  still  more  complete  when  the  likeness  of  form  is  joined  to  that  of 
color,  as  in  the  walking  leaf  and  walking-stick  insects.  Some,  of  an  enormous  length, 
look  so  exactly  like  slender  dead  twigs  covered  with  bark,  that  their  insect  nature  can 
only  be  discovered  by  mere  accident.  Upon  being  handled  they  feign  death,  aid  their 
legs  are  often  knobbed,  like  the  withered  buds  of  trees.  Some  resemble  liring  twigs, 
and  are  green;  others  such  as  are  decayed,  and  are  therefore  colored  brown.  The 
wings  of  many  put  on  the  resemblance  of  dry  and  crumpled  leaves,  while  those  of 
others  are  vivid  green,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  plants  they  respectively  inhabit 
Mr.  Wallace  describes  the  Kallima  paralekta,  a  large  beautifully  colored  butterfly 
when  flying,  but  which,  when  alighted,  can  not  be  distinguished  from  a  dead  lea( 
except  upon  the  closest  scrutiny.  He  had  often  seen  it  flying,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  capture  one.  At  last  actually  saw  one  alight  close  by  where  he  was  standing; 
but  it  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  At  last  he  detected  it;  and  having  secured  it,  was 
able  to  perceive  how  it  was  able  to  hide  itself,  when  in  plain  view.  The  upper  end 
of  the  wings  terminates  in  a  fine  point,  while  the  lower  wings  are  lengthened  out  into 
a  short  thick  tail ;  between  these  points  runs  a  dark  line  like  the  midrib  of  a  laa( 
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vitb  marks  on  each  nda  resembling  leaf-yeina.  When  tie  niogB  are  doeel;  prened 
together,  the  whole  outUne  ia  exactly  like  that  of  a  hnlf-BhriTelled  leaf,  which  it  thea 
resembles  in  color.  The  tail  of  the  hind  wingB  forms  a  perfect  stalk,  and  reata  apoa 
the  twig,  while  the  insect  is  cmpported  by  the  middle  pair  of  legs,  which  are  hardly  to 
be  distioguiahed  from  the  twigs  around.  The  head  ia  drawn  back  hetweeo  the  wings, 
at  wboeo  base  is  a  notch  to  let  it  in.  Knowing  all  this,  one  must  look  cloaely  at  tlie 
THcture  which  he  gives  in  order  to  distinguiah  the  alighted  butterfiy  from  a  leat 


Another  singular  insect  ia  the  Uands,  w  "  Soothsayer,"  notable  for  its  ipparently 
Useble  structure  and  Toraoious  appetite.  It  is  of  alow  moToment,  yet  flies  constitute  a 
great  part  of  its  food.  It  steals  cautiously  upon  its  prey,  and,  when  near  eaoagb, 
flings  out  iU  long  fbre-lega  and  grasps  its  prey.  These  legs  are  curiously  constructed ; 
the  tibia  can  be  abut  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  thigh,  like  a  pair  of  shears,  with 
which  it  can  cut  any  slender  substance,  and  even  give  a  deoidedly  unpleasant  nip  npoa 
the  finger  of  tbe  naturalist  wbo  incautiously  seiieB  it. 

The  Mantis,  by  tbe  attitude  it  assumes  when  Inrking  for  its  prey  or  advandng  npoa 
it — which  is  done  by  tbe  support  of  the  four  posterior  lega  only,  whilst  the  bead  tmi 
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prodionx  are  raised  perpenJBoiilaily  from  tlie  body, and  tlie  exterior  lege  ara  iildedk 
front — greatly  reaemblea  a  peraon  praying.  Henee,  m  Fraiioe  it  ia  ealled  La  M** 
obenr,  or  Le  Prie  Diea;  the  Tnrk  aaya  it  prints  to  Heooa;  and  sevenl  Afiioam  tribes 
pay  it  religions  obserranoes.  In  reality,  however,  its  finooity  is  gnat;  and  thi 
stronger,  preying  on  the  weaker  of  their  own  species,  nnneroifiiUy  eat  them  to  jmm, 
Tbn%  two  llantes  which  Sir  B.  Tennent  enclosed  in  a  bos  were  both  fiwnd  dsada 
few  hours  after,  aeyered  limb  from  limb  in  their  deadly  fight,  ll^lliin  the  apace  of  a 
week,  Bnrmeister  saw  a  Mantis  deyonr  daily  some  doiens  of  flies,  and  occaacnallj 
large  grasshoppen  and  yoong  frogs,  consuming,  now  snd  dien,  liaida  dwea  times  id 
own  length,  as  well  aa  many  large  frt  eaterjullani  Hence  it  may  be  judged  wliaft 
ravages  these  strangely  fbroMd  crsatnrea  most  cause  among  all  weaker  beings  whidi 
incautiously  approacb  them,  and  that,  frr  from  being  the  saints^  thsy  are,  in  rea%, 
the  tigers  of  die  hsect  world. 

Though  the  great  majority  of  luminous  animals  are  marine,  frequently  lighting  op 
the  breaking  wave  with  milfions  of  moving  ntoms,  or  spreading  over  the  beach  like  a 
sheet  of  fire,  yet  several  inaecta  are  alao  endowed  with  the  same  wondoftil  property. 
Our  own  fire-ffieo  afford  a  charming  spectacle.  But  tlua  brilUanej  is  fiur  snrpasBed  bf 
that  of  the  phosphorescent  beetles  c^  die  torrid  aone.  Thus  the  Coeujaa  of  Sooth 
America  glows  with  such  intensity,  that  if  eight  or  ten  of  them  are  put  mto  a  vial  the 
light  will  be  suffldently  good  to  admit  of  wiidng  by  it  In  Cuba  is  a  magnificent 
fire-fly,  which  ladiea  often  endoae  b  gau»  nets,  and  wear  aa  omamenta  in  the  ball- 
room. When  die  Spaniards  first  visited  Mexico,  the  wandering  sparka  of  fire-fliee 
were  once  mistaken  for  an  army  approachmg  with  matehlocks;  and  in  the  West  Indies 
the  Ecglish,  under  Cavendish  and  Dudley,  seeing  an  innumerable  body  of  these  insects, 
fancied  that  the  Spaniards  were  advancing  upon  them  in  fiffce,  and  fled  to  the  vessels 
from  which  they  had  just  landed. 

The  insect  tribes  hold  a  kind  of  universal  empire  over  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, for  nothing  that  possesses,  or  has  possessed,  life  is  secure  from  their  attacks. 
To  secure  himself  from  their  attacks,  man  must  wage  a  perpetual  warfere,  and  muo- 
tain  an  ever-wakeful  vigilance,  for,  though  destroyed  by  thousands,  new  legions  ever 
make  their  appearance,  and  to  repose  after  a  victory  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  In  oar 
temperate  sono,  where  a  higher  cultivation  of  the  ground  tends  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  the  lower  animals,  their  persecutions,  though  frequendy  annoying,  maj 
still  be  borne  with  patience ;  but  in  the  tropical  regions,  where  man  is  generally  either 
too  indolent  or  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  set  bounds  to  their  increase,  the  insects 
constitute  one  of  the  great  plagues  of  life.  We  will  first  speak  of  some  of  these 
insect  plagues : 

Along  the  low  river-banks,  and  everywhere  on  hot  and  swampy  grounds,  the  blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes  appear  periodically  in  ooundess  multitudes,  the  dread  of  all  who 
live  in  warm  climates.  Scarcely  has  the  sun  descended  below  die  horixon,  when  these 
insects  arise  from  the  morass  to  disturb  the  rest  of  man  and  to  render  ezistenoe  a  tor 
ment.  Not  satisfied  with  piercing  the  flesh  with  their  sharp  proboscis,  which  at  the 
same  dme  forms  a  kind  of  syphon  through  which  the  blood  flows,  these  malignant 
gnats,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  inject  a  poison  into  the  wound,  which  causes 
inflammadon,  and  prolongs  the  pain. 
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Id  Angola,  LiTingBCone  ibnnd  the  banks  of  the  river  Sbdes  infested  by  legione  of 
tbe  most  ferocioua  noeqnitoes  be  ever  met  with  during  the  course  of  hia  long  travela. 
The  torment  which  they  iaflicted  was,  be  says,  "  at  least  equal  to  a  nail  through  the 
lieel  of  one's  boot,  or  the  toothache."  Edwards,  on  his  voyage  ap  the  Amazon,  was 
no  leas  torraeoted  by  tbeae  tronblesome  peats.  "  Nets  were  of  no  avail,  evoa  if  tbe 
oppreasive  beat  would  have  allowed  thorn ;  for  those  which  could  not  creep  throagh 
the  meshes  wonld  in  some  other  way  find  entrance  in  spite  of  every  preoaation. 
Thick  breeches  tbey  langhed  at,  and  the  interior  of  the  cabin  seemed  a  bee-hive. 
This  would  not  do,  so  we  tried  tbe  deck,  but  fresh  swarnu  continoally  poured  orer  ua, 
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and  all  night  long  we  were  foaming  with  vesation  and  rage."  During  his  Bo}onm  in 
the  Peruvian  forests,  Tschudi  lay  for  several  days  almost  motionless,  with  a  awoUea 
bead  and  limbs,  in  conacquence  of  the  bite  of  these  iotolerable  flies ;  and  although  by 
degrees  the  akin  became  more  accustomed  to  the  nuisance,  and  swelling  no  longer  fol- 
lowed, yet  their  sting  never  foiled  to  cause  great  pain.  During  three  months  of  the 
year  they  infest  the  prorince  of  Maynas  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  stoical  Indians 
ntter  loud  complaints,  and  the  dogs  endeavor  to  escape  them  by  burying  themselves  in 
the  sand. 

The  Chegoe,  I^qne,  or  Jigger  of  the  West  Indies  (PuUx  peiulraiu),  is  another 
great  torment  of  the  hot  oountries  of  America.    It  looks  exactly  like  a  small  fleft,  and 
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ft  ilnifigBf  woqM  ttkd  ft  fcr  oim.  Howtrvr,  ni  tbout  tom  md  twontjr  Iiooiv  m  wdl 
bate  aeTend  broad  hints  that  he  hid  made  a  mialake  in  hia  ideaa  of  the  anianL  & 
aitaeka  difforent  parts  ci  the  bod j,  bot  ehiefl j  the  ftet,  belwizi  the  toa-nub  and  Ai 
fleeh.  There  it  bariee  itself  and  eanaea  an  itehing,  wMbh  at  flrat  is  nol  unpleasttt^ 
bot  after  a  few  days  gradnall j  inereases  to  a  nolent  pain.  At  die  aama  tine  a  smd 
wliita  lomor,  abont  the  siae  oi  a  pea,  and  with  a  daik  spot  in  the  oentra^  itea  wb 
the  (ddn.  The  tnmor  is  the  rapidlj  growing  nest  ci  the  diegoe,  the  spot  fihe  Btfi 
plagne  itself.  And  now  it  is  high  time  to  think  of  its  extirpation,  aa  opoiitioa  ii 
whioh  the  negro  women  are  Teiy  expert  Oentlj  reroonng  with  a  pin  tho  akfai  tarn 
the  little  ronnd  white  ball  or  nest,  preeiselj  as  we  shooM  peel  an  orange,  and  pnmag 
the  flesh  all  ronnd,  they  generally  soeeeed  in  sqneenng  H  out  indwat  breaking,  ni 
then  fill  the  oavity  with  snnff  or  tobaeeo^  to  gnard  against  the  posHbOilj  of  a  tnk 
oolony  being  formed  by  some  of  the  eggs  remaining  in  the  wonndL  New  oomon  m 
partioularly  anbjeot  to  these  ereatnres.  ^  Eveiy  eyening,''  says  Waterton,  '*  bsfin 
anndown,  it  was  part  ci  my  tmlet  to  examine  my  feet  and  see  thai  they  ware  flkv 
ci  ohegoes.  Now  and  then  a  nest  wonld  escape  the  somtiny,  and  Aen  I  had  to  smttt 
fer  it  a  day  or  two  alter."  If  the  prompt  extraotion  of  the  ehegoe*8  neata  ia  ne^eetBd, 
the  worm-like  larrsd  ereep  oat,  oontinne  the  mining  operations  of  their  parent,  aai 
prodnoe  a  yiolent  inflammationi  whioh  may  end  in  the  mortification  rf  a  Hmh.  It  aot 
nnfreqnently  happens  that  negroes  from  sheer  idleness  or  negligenoe  in  tho  first  is- 
stanoe  have  been  lamed  for  life  and  become  loathsome  to  the  sight.  In  sooh  a  ststB, 
these  miserable  objects  are  inoarable,  and  death  only  pats  an  end  to  thefar  soflbringk 

A  still  more  dangeroos  plagae,  peoaliar  to  the  ooast  of  Oninea  and  the  interior  of 
tropical  Africa,  to  Arabia,  and  the  adjaoent  oonntries,  is  the  Hhria  fnedinmuii  of 
LioDeeos.  This  dreadful  worm  comes  to  the  herbage  in  the  morning  dew,  from  whence 
it  pierces  the  skin,  and  enters  the  feot  of  snch  as  walk  without  shoes,  oansing  the  most 
painful  irritatioDs,  succeeded  by  yiolent  inflaromatioa  and  fever.  The  natives  extiact 
it  with  tho  greatest  caution  by  twisting  a  piece  of  silk  round  one  extremity  of  the 
body  and  withdrawing  it  very  gently.  When  we  consider  that  this  insidions  worm  is 
frequently  twelve  feet  long,  although  not  thicker  than  a  horse-hair,  we  can  readily 
imagine  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  If,  unfortunately,  the  animal  should  break, 
the  part  remaining  under  the  skin  grows  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  frequently  occa- 
sions a  fatal  inflammation. 

Among  tho  plagues  of  Ouiana  and  the  West  Indies  is  a  little  insect  in  the  grafl 
and  on  the  shrubs,  which  the  French  call  Bete-rouge,  It  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet 
color,  and  so  minute  that  you  must  bring  your  eye  close  to  it  before  you  can  perceive 
it.  It  abounds  most  in  the  rainy  season.  Its  bite  causes  an  intolerable  itohing,  which, 
according  to  Scboraburgk,  who  writes  from  personal  experience,  drives  by  day  the 
perspiration  of  anguish  from  every  pore,  and  at  night  makes  one*s  hammock  resemble 
the  gridiron  on  which  Saint  Lawrence  was  roasted.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
plague  is  to  rub  the  part  afieoted  with  lemon-juioe  or  rum.  ''  You  must  be  carefnl  not 
to  scratoh  it,"  says  Waterton.  '*  If  you  do  so  and  break  the  skin,  you  expose  your 
self  to  a  sore.  The  first  year  I  was  in  Guiana  the  b^te-rouge  and  my  own  want  of 
knowledge,  and,  I  may  add,  the  little  attention  I  paid  to  it,  created  an  nicer  above 
the  ankle  which  annoyed  me  for  six  months.*' 

The  blood-sucking  ^cks  are  also  to  be  classed  among  the  intolerable  nmsanoes  of 
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many  tropioal  regions.  A  large  Amerioan  species  oalled  Garapata  (Ixodet  ionguituga) 
fixes  on  the  legs  of  travelers,  and  gradoally  buries  its  whole  head  in  the  skin,  which 
the  body,  disgustingly  distended  with  blood,  is  unable  to  follow.  On  being  yiolently 
removedy  the  former  remains  in  the  wound,  and  often  produces  painful  sores.  The 
Indians  returning  in  the  evening  from  the  forest  or  from  their  field  labor  generally 
bring  some  of  these  creatures  along  with  them,  swollen  to  the  size  of  hazel-nuts. 
These  ticks  seem  to  have  no  predilection  for  any  particular  animal,  but  indisorimi* 
nately  fosten  on  all,  not  even  sparing  the  toad  or  the  lizard. 

Though  countless  hosts  of  ticks  infest  the  Ceylonese  jungle,  though  musquitoes 
without  number  swarm  over  the  lower  country,  yet  the  Land-Leeches  which  beset  the 
traveler  in  the  rising  grounds  are  a  still  more  detested  plague.  In  size  they  are  about 
mn  inch  in  length,  and  as  fine  as  a  common  knitting-needle,  but  capable  of  distention 
till  they  equal  a  quill  in  thickness  and  attain  a  length  of  nearly  two  inches.  Their 
Btmcture  b  so  flexible  that  they  can  insinuate  themselves  through  the  meshes  of  the 
finest  stocking,  not  only  seizing  on  the  feet  and  ankles,  but  ascending  to  the  back  and 
ihroat,  and  fastening  on  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  body.  The  cofiee  planters  who 
Uve  among  these  pests  are  obliged,  in  order  to  exclude  them,  to  envelop  their  legs  in 
*' leech-gaiters,"  made  of  doeely  woven  doth.  ''In  moving,  they  have  the  power  of 
planting  one  extremity  on  the  earth  and  raising  the  other  perpendicularly  to  watch  for 
their  victim.  Such  is  their  vigilance  and  instinct  that,  on  the  approach  of  a  passer-by 
to  a  spot  which  they  infest,  they  may  be  seen  amongst  the  grass  and  follen  leaves,  on 
the  edge  of  a  native  path,  poised  erect,  and  preparing  for  their  attack  on  man  and 
horse.  On  descrying  their  prey,  they  advance  rapidly  by  semicircular  strides,  fixing 
one  end  firmly  and  arching  the  other  forwards,  till  by  successive  advances  they  can  lay 
hold  of  the  traveler's  foot,  when  they  disengage  themselves  from  the  ground  and 
ascend  his  dress  in  search  of  an  aperture  to  enter.  In  these  encounters  the  individuals 
in  the  rear  of  a  party  of  travelers  in  the  jungle  invariably  fore  worst,  as  the  leeches, 
once  warned  of  their  approach,  congregate  with  singular  celerity.  Their  size  is  so 
insignificant,  and  the  wound  they  make  so  skilfully  punctured,  that  both  are  certainly 
imperceptible,  and  the  first  intimation  of  their  onslaught  b  the  trickling  of  the  blood, 
or  a  chill  feeling  of  the  leech  when  it  begins  to  hang  heavily  on  the  skin  finom  being 
distended  by  its  repast.  Horses  are  driven  wild  by  them,  and  stamp  the  ground  in 
fury  to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which  they  hang  in  bloody  tassels.  The 
bare  legs  of  the  palankm-bearers  and  coolies  are  a  fovorite  resort,  and  their  hands  being 
too  much  engaged  to  be  spared  to  pull  them  ofif,  the  leeches  hang  like  bunches  of 
grapes  round  their  ankles ;  and  I  have  seen  the  blood  literally  flowing  over  the  edge 
of  a  European's  shoe  from  their  innumerable  bites.  In  healthy  constitutionB  the 
wounds,  if  not  irritated,  generally  heal,  occasioning  no  other  inconvenience  than  a 
slight  inflammation  and  itching;  but  in  those  with  a  bad  state  of  body,  the  punctures^ 
if  rubbed,  are  liable  to  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  limb  or 
of  life.  During  the  march  of  the  troops  in  the  mountains,  when  the  Kandyans  were 
in  rebellion,  in  1818,  the  soldiers,  and  espedally  the  Madras  Sepoys,  with  the  pioneera 
and  coolies,  suflfered  so  severely  frx)m  this  cause  that  numbers  of  them  perished." 

Among  the  many  noxious  insects  destructive  to  the  property  of  man,  there  is, 
perhaps,  none  more  remarkable  than  the  South  African  Tseto^-fly  {Glouina  moni- 
lofu),  whose  peculiar  buzz,  when  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  traveUr 
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whoM  meun  of  loeomotioQ  are  domestio  oiimals;  fbr  it  ii  well  knoim  tkik  Aebh 
of  this  poisonoiu  inseol  is  oertab  death  to  the  ox,  hone,  and  dog.  Fottimatdjritii 
limiled  to  particular  diatriotfl,  frequently  infesting  one  bank  of  a  rmr  while  tin  eikr 
eontains  not  a  single  speeimen,  or  else  traveling  in  Booth  AiKoa  imnld  he  vttarij 
fanposmble,  and  we  sboold  now  know  no  more  of  Lake  Ng»nii  or  the  Zambesi  than  «• 
did  thirty  years  since.  *  In  one  journey  Liyingstone  lost  no  leas  than  Ibrly-thies  Isi 
oxen  by  the  bite  of  the  tsetstf.  A  party  of  Englishmen  oiiee  nttoflBptod  to  nssk 
Libeb^,  but  ihey  had  only  proceeded  soTen  or  eight  days*  journey  to  the  noidi  sf  Ai 
Ngami,  when  both  horsee  and  cattle  were  Htten  by  die  fly,  and  the  party  were  it 
consequence  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retrsal  Oneof  the  nnmherwai  thoadepnfii 
of  as  many  as  thirty-six  hones,  exceUent  hunterSi  and  all  soatained  htmrj  lomes  k 
cattle. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bite  of  the  tsetstf  is  its  perfbet  hamhsBneBi  is 
man  and  wild  animals,  and  even  calves^  so  long  as  they  contnine  to  boA  dm  esK 
The  mule,  ass,  and  goat  enjoy  likewise  the  same  immunity,  and  many  large  trifaeBia 
the  Zambesi  can  keep  no  domestic  animals  except  Ac  latter,  in  oonseqoeiHie  of  Ai 
scourge  existing  in  their  country.  Dr.  Liringstone's  children  were  ftequently  UtlBB, 
yet  suffered  no  harm ;  and  he  saw  around  him  numben  of  »bra8»  boflkloe^  jip, 
pallahs  and  other  antelopes,  feeding  quietly  in  the  very  habitat  of  the  tsetsd,  yet  si 
undisturbed  by  its  bite  as  oxen  are  when  they  first  receive  the  fetsl  poison,  wtiA  aril 
in  the  following  manner:  After  a  few  days  the  eyes  and  noee  b^n  to  run,  dwcest 
stares  as  if  the  animal  were  cold,  a  swelling  appeare  under  the  jaw,  and,  though  Ae 
animal  continues  to  graze,  emaciation  commences,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  flse- 
eidity  of  the  muscles ;  and  this  proceeds  unchecked  until,  perhaps  months  aftenraidi^ 
purging  comes  on,  and  the  aoimal,  no  longer  able  to  graze,  perishes  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion.  Those  which  are  in  good  condition  often  perish,  soon  after  tin 
wound  is  inflicted,  with  staggoriog  and  blindness,  as  if  the  brain  were  aflfected  by  it. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  produced  by  fiiUs  of  rain,  seem  to  hasten  the  progrea 
of  the  complaint,  but  in  general  the  emaciation  goes  on  uninterruptedly  fbr  months; 
and,  do  what  one  may,  the  poor  animals  perish  miserably,  as  there  is  no  cure  yet 
known  for  the  disease. 

The  Abyssinian  Tsalt-salja,  or  Zimb,  described  by  Bruce,  seems  identical  with  At 
tsets^,  or  produces  at  least  similar  symptoms.  At  the  season  when  this  plague  makes 
its  appearance,  all  the  inhabitants  along  the  sea-coast,  ft'om  Melinde  to  Cape  Oardafei, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  retire  with  their  cattle  to  the  sand; 
plains  to  preserve  them  from  destruction. 

The  French  traveler,  D^Escajrao,  tells  us  of  a  fly  in  Soudan  which  leaves  the  ox 
uninjured,  but  destroys  the  dromedary.  On  account  of  this  plague  the  camel  is  con* 
fined  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Soudan,  while  the  oxen  graze  in  safety  through- 
out the  whole  country.  This  fly  has  caused  more  migrations  among  the  Armbs  of  the 
Soudan  than  all  their  wars ;  and  in  the  dry  season  it  even  drives  the  elephant  ftnm 
Lake  Tsad  by  flying  into  its  ears. 

Though  Locusts  not  seldom  extend  their  ravages  to  the  steppes  of  southern  Rusna, 
though  they  have  been  known  to  burst  like  a  cloud  of  desolation  over  IVansylvanis 
and  Hungary,  and  stray  stragglers  now  and  then  even  find  their  way  to  England,  yet 
their  chief  habitat  and  birthplace  is  the  torrid  zone.     They  wander  forth  in  countlesi 
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mnltitudes,  and  at  very  irregular  periods;  bat  how  it  oomea  that  they  are  multiplied 
to  such  an  excess  in  particular  years,  and  not  in  others,  has  never  yet  been  ascertained, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be.  They  are  armed  with  two  pairs  of  strong  mandibles ;  their 
stomach  is  of  extraordinary  capacity  and  power ;  they  make  prodigious  leaps  by  means 
of  their  muscular  and  long  hind  legs ;  and  their  wings  even  carry  them  far  across  the 
tea.  On  viewing  a  single  locust,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  they  can  cause  such 
devastations,  but  we  cease  to  wonder  on  hearing  of  their  numbers. 

From  1778  to  1780  the  whole  empire  of  Morocco  was  so  laid  waste  by  swarms 
of  these  insects,  that  a  dreadful  famine  ensued.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  travels,  states 
that  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  might  literally  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  them  for  an  area  of  nearly  2,000  square  miles.  When  driven 
into  the  sea  by  a  north-west  wind,  they  formed  upon  the  shore,  for  fifty  miles,  a  bank 
three  or  four  feet  high  ;  and  when  the  wind  was  south  east,  the  stench  was  such  as  to 
be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.  Major  Moore  observed  at  Poonah  an  army  of 
locusts,  which  devastated  the  whole  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  most  likely  came 
from  Arabia.  Their  columns  extended  in  a  width  of  500  miles,  and  were  so  dense  as 
to  darken  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  red  species  (not  the  common  GryUut  migro' 
'  tortus),  whose  bloody  color  added  to  the  terror  of  their  appearance. 

In  Central  Africa,  Anderson  met  with  vast  numbers  of  the  larvsB  of  the  locust 
commonly  called  by  the  Boers  "  Voet-gangers,"  or  pedestrians.  In  some  places  they 
might  be  seen  packed  in  layers  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  myriads  were  crushed 
and  maimed  by  the  wagon  and  cattle.  Towards  nightfall  they  crawled  on  the  bushes 
and  shrubs,  many  of  which,  owing  to  their  weight  and  numbers,  were  either  bowed 
down  or  broken  short  off.  They  were  of  a  reddish  color,  with  dark  markings ;  and 
as  they  hung  thus  suspended,  they  looked  like  clusters  of  rich  fruit.  These  larvse 
are  justly  dreaded  by  the  colonists,  as  nothing  seems  capable  of  staying  their  progress. 
Even  rivers  form  no  barrier  to  their  march,  as  the  drowning  multitudes  afford  the 
Burvivors  a  temporary  bridge ;  endeavors  to  diminibh  their  numbers  would  appear  like 
attempting  to  drain  the  ocean  by  a  pump.  On  traveling  on,  next  morning,  the  locust 
itself  was  encountered,  and  in  such  masses  as  literally  to  darken  the  air.  The  wagon, 
or  any  other  equally  conspicuous  object,  could  not  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  paces.  The  noise  of  their  wings  was  not  unlike  that  caused  by  a  gale 
of  wind  whistling  through  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  During  their  flight  num- 
bers were  constantly  alighting — an  action  which  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  the 
falling  of  large  snow-flakes.  It  is,  however,  not  until  the  approach  of  night  that  the 
locusts  encamp.  Woe  to  the  spot  they  select  as  a  resting-place !  The  sun  sets  on  a 
landscape  green  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation ;  it  rises  in  the  morning 
over  a  region  naked  as  the  waste  of  the  Sahara. 

We  are  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  Cockroaches.     The  tropical  plague  of  the 

cockroaches  has  been  introduced  into  the  temperate  zone;  but,  fortunately,  the  giant 

of  the  family,  the  Blatta  gigantecL,  a  native  of  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 

Africa,  and  South  America,  is  a  stranger  to  our  land;  and  the  following  truthful 

description  of  this  disgusting  insect  at  home  gives  us  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for 

its  absence : — "  They  plunder  and  erode  all  kinds  of  victuals,  dressed  and  undressed, 

and  damage  all  sorts  of  clothes,  especially  such  as  are  touched  with  powder,  pomatum, 

and  similar  substances;  everything  made  of  leather;  books,  paper,  and  various  other 
88 
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articles,  which  if  they  do  not  destroy,  at  least  they  soil,  as  they  fineqnently  depoat  i 
drop  of  their  excrement  where  they  settle,  and,  some  way  or  other,  bj  that  means 
damage  what  they  cannot  devour.  They  fly  into  the  flame  of  candles,  and  sometiBes 
into  the  dishes;  are  very  fond  of  ink  and  of  oil,  into  which  they  are  apt  to  611  and 
perish,  in  which  case  they  soon  tarn  most  ofiensively  putrid — so  that  a  man  might  m 
well  sit  07er  the  cadaverous  body  of  a  large  animal  as  write  with  the  ink  in  wtiA 
ihey  have  died.  They  often  fly  into  persons'  faces  or  bosoms,  and  their  legs  heing 
armed  with  sharp  spines,  the  pricking  excites  a  sadden  horror  not  easily  deseiibed. 
In  old  houses  they  swarm  by  myriads,  making  every  part  filthy  beyond  deecriptioa 
wherever  they  harbor,  which  in  the  daytime  is  in  dark  comers,  behind  clothes,  m 
trunks,  boxes,  and,  in  short,  every  place  where  they  can  lie  concealed.  In  old  limber 
and  deal  houses,  when  the  fEunily  is  retired  at  night  to  sleep,  this  insect,  among  other 
disagreeable  properties,  has  the  power  of  making  a  noise  which  very  much  resemtdei 
a  pretty  smart  knocking  with  the  knuckle  upon  the  wainscoting.  The  BiaUa  ffigaUm 
in  the  West  Indies  is,  therefore,  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Drummer.' 
Three  or  four  of  these  noisy  creatures  will  sometimes  be  impelled  to  answer  one 
another,  and  cause  such  a  drumming  noise  that  none  but  those  who  are  very  good 
sleepers  can  rest  for  them.  What  is  most  disagreeable,  those  who  have  not  gaoa 
curtains  are  sometimes  attacked  by  them  in  their  sleep ;  the  sick  and  dying  have  their 
extremities  attacked ;  and  the  ends  of  the  toes  and  fingers  of  the  dead  are  frequently 
stripped  both  of  the  skin  and  flesh." 

According  to  Tschudi,  the  Cucaracba  and  Chilicabra — two  large  species  of  the 
cockroach — infest  Peru  in  such  numbers  as  almost  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  despair. 
Greedy,  bold,  cunning,  they  force  their  way  into  every  hut,  devour  the  stores,  destroy 
the  clothes,  intrude  into  the  beds  and  dishes,  and  defy  every  means  that  is  resorted  to 
for  their  destruction.  Fortunately,  they  are  held  in  chock  by  many  formidable 
CDcmics,  particularly  by  a  small  ant,  and  a  pretty  little  bird  (Troglodytes  audax) 
belonging  to  the  wagtail  family,  which  has  some  difficulty  in  mastering  the  larger 
cockroaches.  It  first  of  all  bites  ofi^  their  head,  and  then  devours  their  body,  with  the 
exception  of  their  membranaceous  wings.  After  having  finished  his  repast,  the  bird 
hops  upon  the  nearest  bush,  and  there  begins  his  song  of  triumph. 

Many  other  insect  plagues  might  be  added  to  the  list,  but  those  I  have  already 
enumerated  suffice  to  reconcile  us  to  our  misty  climate,  and  to  diminish  our  bngiog 
for  the  palm  groves  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Af^er  having  described  the  miseries  which  the  tropical  insects  inflict  upon  man- 
bow  they  suck  his  blood,  destroy  his  rest,  exterminate  his  cattle,  devour  the  fruits  of 
his  fields  and  orchards,  ransack  his  chests  and  wardrobes,  feast  on  his  provisions,  and 
plague  and  worry  him  wherever  they  can — I  turn  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  re- 
counting their  services,  and  relating  the  benefits  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  them. 

Among  the  insects  which  are  of  direct  use  to  us,  the  silk-worm  (^Bomhyx  mor%)  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  Originally  a  native  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  China, 
where  the  art  of  making  use  of  its  filaments  seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  a  very 
early  period,  it  is  now  reared  in  countless  numbers  far  and  wide  over  the  western 
world,  so  as  to  form  a  most  important  feature  in  the  industrial  resources  of  Europe. 
Thousands  of  skilful  workmen  are  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  its  lustrooa 
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threads,  and  thonfiands  upon  ihoosanda,  enjoying  tbe  froita  of  ibeir  labors,  now  clothe 
themflelyea,  at  a  moderate  prioe,  in  silken  tissaes  which  bat  a  few  centuries  back  were 
the  exdosiye  loxory  of  tbe  richest  and  noblest  of  the  land. 

Besides  the  silk-worm,  we  find  many  other  moths  in  the  tropical  lone  whose  cocoons 
might  advantageonsly  be  spun,  and  only  require  to  be  better  known  to  become  con- 
aiderable  articles  of  commerce.  The  tusseh-worm  (Bomhi^  m^htid)  of  Hindostan, 
which  lives  upon  the  leayes  of  the  Rhamnus  jujuba,  furnishes  a  dark-colored,  coarse, 
bnt  durable  silk ;  while  the  Arandi  {B.  cynikia),  which  feeds  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
eastor^il  plant  {Ricinus  communis)^  sjnns  remarkably  soft  threads,  which  serve  the 
Hindoos  to  weave  tissues  of  uncommon  strength.  In  America  there  are  also  many 
indigenous  moths  whose  filaments  might  be  rendered  serviceable  to  man,  and  which 
aeem  destined  to  great  future  importance,  when  trade,  quitting  her  usual  routine,  shall 
have  learnt  to  pry  more  dosely  into  the  resources  of  Nature.  While  the  Cocci,  or 
plant-bugs,  are  in  our  country  deservedly  detested  as  a  nuisance,  destroying  the 
beauty  of  many  of  our  garden  plants  by  their  blighting  presence ;  while,  in  1843,  the 
Coccus  of  the  orange  trees  proved  so  destructive  in  the  Aaores  that  the  island  of 
Fayal,  which  annually  exported  12,000  chests  of  fruit,  lost  its  entire  produce  from 
this  cause  alone,  two  tropical  members  of  the  femily,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  their  relations,  furnish  us — the  one  with  the  most  splendid  of  all  scarlet 
dyes,  and  the  other  with  gum-lac,  a  substance  of  hardly  inferior  value. 

Our  gardeners  spare  no  trouble  to  protect  their  hot  and  greenhouse  plants  fh>m  the 
invasion  of  the  Coccus  he$peridum ;  but  the  Mexican  haciendero  purposely  lays  out 
bis  Nopal  plantations  that  they  may  be  preyed  upon  by  the  Coccta  ctxcti,  and  rejoices 
when  he  eees  the  leaves  of  his  opuntias  thickly  strewn  with  this  valuable  parasite. 
The  female,  who  from  her  form  and  habits  might  not  unaptly  be  called  the  tortoise  of 
the  insect  world,  is  much  larger  than  the  winged  male,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
with  two  light  spots  on  the  back,  covered  with  white  powder.  She  uses  her  little  legs 
only  during  her  first  youth,  but  soon  she  sucks  herself  fest,  and  henceforward  remains 
immovably  attached  to  the  spot  she  has  chosen,  while  her  mate  continues  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering life.  While  thus  fixed  like  an  oyster,  she  swells  or  grows  to  such  a  size  that 
she  looks  more  like  a  seed  or  berry  than  an  insect ;  and  her  legs,  antennsD,  and  pro- 
boscis, concealed  by  the  expanding  body,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  the  naked 
eye.  Great  care  b  taken  to  kill  the  insects  before  the  young  escape  from  the  eggs,  as 
they  have  then  the  greatest  weight,  and  are  most  impregnated  with  coloring  matter. 
They  are  detached  by  a  blunt  knife  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  when  they  have  the  appearance  of  small,  dry,  shriveled  berries,  of  a 
deep-brown  purple  or  mulberry  color,  with  a  white  matter  between  the  wrinkles.  Tbe 
collecting  takes  place  three  times  a  year  in  the  plantations,  where  the  insect,  improved 
by  human  care,  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  wild  coccus,  which  in  Mexico  is  gath- 
ered nx  times  in  the  same  period.  Although  the  collecting  of  the  cochineal  b  exceed- 
ingly tedious — about  70,000  insects  going  to  a  single  pound — ^yet,  oonsidering  the 
high  price  of  the  article,  its  rearing  would  be  very  lucrative,  if  both  the  insect  and  the 
plant  it  feeds  upon  were  not  liable  to  the  ravages  of  many  diseases,  and  the  attacks  of 
numerous  enemies.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes  first  made  the  Spaniards  ao- 
quainted  with  cochineaL  They  soon  learnt  to  value  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  their  new  empire ;  and  in  order  to  secure  its  monopoly,  prohibited,  under 
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Bnal;  bai  Mexieo  ilfll  fanuriiit  tk  gratto  part  pmte 

Tba  Coeeiw  whieh  pradoeef  ho.  or  gmJiOi  k  a  wtAim  of  Lidky  «Bd  Aib«  mi 
»iItipliot  boot  oa  omral  ipociw  of  tho  lg4vee.  ▲  ehoup  MtOod  kiting  boa  &- 
aofwd  friUun  die  laot  jeaw  of  lepanrtiiig  dieeolocing  Bitter  wUoh  it  eoBtdtai  IInmi 
die  reebooe  pert»  it  hee  greedy  inereeeed  la  oomaereiel  iiiporlMee^ 

In  die  tvopioBi  aooe  we  ind  dnt  not  ody  many  IMs  and  sfwal  fborAetad  ari> 
neb  life  ebiefly,  or  eren  ezdiidfely,  on  ineeota^  bot  dnt  diey  an  erea  cwoamBei  m 
large  qaandtiea,  or  eaten  aa  delJeacie^  by  man  bimaelf.  The  loeait^winna  are  wt 
eomed  with  delight  I7  die  Anb  of  die  Saham  and  die  Sottdi  AfKean  Boflhnira  lAar 
being  partially  roaated,  diey  are  either  eaten  fredi,  or  dried  in  hot  aahea  and  itanl 
away.  The  natiTea  rednoe  them  abo  to  powder  or  meal»  which,  eaten  with  a  Bith 
aalt,  ii  palatable  eren  to  Enropeans ;  ao  that  Lifingatone,  who,  dating  hia  naJdenw 
among  the  Bakwaine,  was  often  obliged  to  pat  np  with  a  ^Beh  of  loenata,  atyi  In 
ahonld  mooh  prefer  them  to  ahrimpe,  tlioagh  he  woaM  avoid  both  if  poadbk.  Ih^ 
ei^ently  oontain  a  great  deal  of  noariahment,  aa  the  Badimen  thrive  wonderfnlfy  oa 
them,  and  hail  their  appetranoe  aa  a  aeaaon  of  plenty  and  good  Evmg.  The  Ibod  of 
John  the  Baptiat  waa  loonata  and  w3d  honey. 

Several  of  the  large  Afrioan  oaterpDlarB  are  ediUe,  and  oonaidered  aa  a  greet  dat 
eaoy  by  die  nativea.  On  the  leavea  of  the  Mopan^  tree,  in  die  Baahman  oonntiyy  die 
email  larv8»  of  a  winged  inseot,  a  epedea  of  Plsylla,  appear  oorered  over  with  a  aweet 
gammy  aabatanoe,  whbh  ia  oolleoted  by  the  people  in  greet  qoanddea,  and  oaed  m 
feod.  Another  apeoiea  in  New  Holland,  feand  on  the  leavea  of  the  Enoalyptoa,  ennii 
a  Bimilar  seoretion,  which,  along  with  its  iosect  originator,  ia  acraped  off  the  leavea  and 
eaton  by  the  aborigiDes  aa  a  saccharine  dainty. 

The  chirping  Cicada,  or  frog-hoppers,  which  Aristotle  mentions  aa  deliciooa  ibod, 
though  roaccaroni  has  long  supplanted  them  in  the  estimation  both  of  the  modem 
Greeks  and  of  the  Italians,  are  still  in  high  repute  among  the  American  Indians. 
With  the  exception  of  one  species  ( Oieada  Anglica),  these  insects,  equally  remark* 
able  fbr  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  and  their  &culty  of  emitting  a  loud  noise,  are  on 
known  in  temperate  zones.  Several  of  the  exoUc  species,  when  their  wings  are  er 
panded,  measure  six  inches  m  extreme  length — a  size  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the 
humming-birds.  The  Goliath  beetles  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  natives,  who  doubtless,  like  many  other  savages,  not  knowing  the  value  of  that 
which  they  are  eating,  often  make  a  honne  houeh$  of  what  an  entomologist  would 
most  eagerly  desire  to  preeerve. 

The  Chinese,  who  allow  nothing  edible  to  go  to  waste,  after  nnrmveling  the  ooooon 
of  the  silk-worm,  make  a  dish  of  the  pupae,  which  the  Europeans  reject  with  acorn; 
and  the  grubs  of  several  insects  which  thrive  and  increase  b  the  Sago-tree,  the  Arecap 
and  the  Cocoa,  are  oonaidered  as  great  delicacies ;  and  many  omilar  examplee  might 
beeited. 

Several  of  the  nn^^  brilliant  tropical  beetles  are  made  use  of  as  ornaments,  not  only 
by  the  savage  trib«e,  but  among  nations  which  are  able  to  command  the  coetHeat  gema 
of  the  East  The  ^Iden  elytra  of  the  Stemocera  eftrym  and  Slemoeera  iUndeomi$ 
aerve  to  enrich  the  embroidery  of  the  Indian  aenana,  wlule  the  jmnti  of  the  1^  ara 
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■tnmg  on  Bilken  ihreadB,  and  fonn  bracelets  of  singular  brillianqj.  The  ladies  in 
Brazil  wear  necklaces  composed  of  the  azure  green  and  golden  wings  of  lustrous 
Gbrysomelidaa  and  Curculionidaa,  particularly  of  the  Diamond  beetle  {Entimut  nobilis) ; 
and  in  Jamaica,  the  elytra  of  the  BupreUis  gigtu  are  set  in  ear-rings,  whose  gold-green 
brilliancy  rivals  the  rare  and  costly  Chrysopras  in  beauty. 

The  House-building  Insects,  Ants,  Termites,  Spiders,  etc,  form  so  notable  a  feature 
of  the  Insect  World  of  the  Tropics^  that  they  deserve  a  chapter  by  themaelveB. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JLNTS^TERMITES— ANT-EATERS— SPIDERS— SC0BFI0N8. 

Anii:  Vast  Numbers  of  Ants  in  the  Tropical  World— Paio  caused  bj  their  BitM— Th»  Fobm 
ClaTata— The  Black  Fire-Ant— The  Dimiya  of  Cejlon— The  Red  Ant  of  Angola— Tte 
Yivagua  ot  the  West  Indies— The  Umbrella  Ant— Household  Plagues— Troubles  of  Nata- 
ralists— The  Ranger  Ants— The  Bashikouay  of  Western  AiKca— House-Building  Anli 
— Slareholding  Ants— Aphides,  or  Plant-Lioe — Insect  Cow-Keepers. — Termiim:  Tbsir 
Ravages  among  Books  and  Furniture — Their  Citadels— Domestic  Economy — ^DefiasiTS 
Warfiune — ^American  Termites — The  Enemies  of  the  Termites — How  to  Catch,  Cook,  and 
Eat  them— The  Marching  Termite.— iinZ-JEafert :  The  Great  AntrBear— His  Mode  ef 
Hunting — ^Mode  of  Defense — Anatomical  Structure — ^Lesser  Ant-Bear»— Manides  and  Puh 
golins— The  Aard-Vark- Armadillos— The  Porcupine  Ant-Eater.— 5/M</erf;  Their  Physiosl 
Structure — Their  Webs — Means  of  Protection — Mode  <^  Catching  their  Prey — Matensl 
Instinct — Their  Enemies — Uses  of  Spiders. — Som'pionM:  Their  Aspects  and  Habita— Their 
Venom. 

THE  fiunily  of  Ants  is  undoabtedlj  the  most  nameroos  of  edj  in  the  whole  ofaok 
of  winged  insects,  as  its  colonies  are  not  confined  to  one  partiealar  region,  bat 
are  thickly  planted  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  habitable  world.  There  is  with  ns 
scarcely  a  field  that  does  not  contain  millions ;  we  cannot  rest  upon  a  bank  withoot 
reclining  upon  the  walls  of  their  cities ;  their  chief  quarters,  however,  are  established 
in  the  torrid  zone,  where  they  may  truly  be  said  to  hold  a  despotic  sway  over  the 
forest  and  the  savanna,  over  the  thicket  and  the  field.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  pene- 
trate into  a  tropical  wood  without  being  reminded,  by  their  stings  and  bites,  that  they 
consider  the  visit  as  an  intrusion,  while  they  themselves  unceremoniously  invade  the 
dwellings  of  man,  and  lay  ruinous  contributions  on  his  stores.  The  inconceivable 
number  of  their  species  defies  the  memory  of  the  naturalist,  to  whom  many  are  even 
still  entirely  unknown.  From  almost  microscopical  size  to  an  inch  in  length,  of  all 
colors  and  shades  between  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black,  of  the  most  various  habits 
and  stations,  the  ants  of  a  single  tropical  land  would  furnish  study  for  years  to  a 
zealous  entomologist.  Every  family  of  plants  has  its  peculiar  species,  and  many  trees 
are  even  the  exclusive  dwelling-place  of  some  ant  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  In  ths 
scathes  of  leaves,  in  the  corollas  of  flowers,  in  buds  and  blossoms,  over  and  under  tbt 
earth,  in  and  out  of  doors,  one  meets  these  ubiquitous  little  creatures,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  great  plagues  of  the  torrid  zone. 

While  the  ants  of  the  temperate  zones  cause  a  disagreeable  burning  on  the  skin,  by 
the  secretion  of  a  corrosive  acid  peculiar  to  the  race,  the  sting  or  bite  of  many  tropical 
species  causes  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  **  I  have  no  words,"  says  Schombmrgk, 
"  to  describe  the  pain  inflicted  upon  me  by  the  mandibles  of  the  Panera  eiavaia,  a 
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large,  and,  foitanatelj,  not  very  oommoa  ant,  wboee  long  black  body  h  beeet  with 
single  baizs.  Like  an  electric  sbock  tbe  pain  instantly  shot  througb  my  wbole  body, 
and  soon  after  acquired  tbe  greatest  intensity  in  tbe  breast,  and  over  and  under  tbe 
arm-pits.  After  a  few  minutes  I  felt  almost  completely  paralyzed,  so  tbat  I  could  only 
witb  tbe  greatest  difficulty,  and  under  tbe  most  excruciating  tortures,  totter  towards 
the  plantation,  wbicb,  bowever,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reacb.  I  was  found  sense* 
less  on  tbe  ground,  and  tbe  following  day  a  violent  wound  fever  ensued."  Tbe  Trip- 
larii  Americana,  a  Soutb  American  tree,  about  sixty  or  eigbty  feet  bigb,  tbe  brancbes 
of  wbicb  are  completely  boUow  and  transversely  partitioned  at  regular  intervals,  like 
tbe  stems  of  tbe  bamboo,  b  tbe  retreat  of  one  of  tbe  most  terocious  ants.  Woe  to  tbe 
naturalist  who,  ignorant  of  tbe  hct,  endeavors  to  break  off  a  shoot  of  the  Triplaris,  or 
only  knocks  against  tbe  tree,  for  thousands  will  instantly  issue  from  smidl  round 
lateral  openings  in  tbe  plant,  and  fall  upon  him  with  inconceivable  fury.  Tbe  touch 
of  a  hot  iron  is  not  more  painful  than  their  bite,  and  the  inflammation  and  pain  last 
for  several  days  after. 

The  black  fire-ant  of  Ouiana,  though  very  small,  b  capable  of  inflicting  exoesmve 
pain.  "  These  insects,"  says  Stedman,  "  live  in  such  amazing  muldtudes  together, 
that  their  hillocks  have  sometimes  obstructed  our  passage  by  their  size,  over  which, 
if  one  chances  to  pass,  the  feet  and  legs  are  instantly  covered  with  innumerable  boats 
of  these  creatures,  which  seize  the  skin  with  such  violence  in  theur  pincers,  that  they 
will  sooner  suffer  tbe  bead  to  be  parted  from  the  body  than  let  go  their  bold*  The 
burning  pain  which  they  occasion  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  proceed  from  the  sharpness 
of  tbe  pincers  only,  but  must  be  owmg  to  some  venomous  fluid,  which  they  infuse,  or 
which  the  wound  imbibes  from  them.  I  can  aver  that  I  have  seen  them  make  a  whole 
company  bop  about  as  if  they  bad  been  scalded  with  boiling  water." 

Of  tbe  more  than  seventy  species  of  ants  which  occur  in  Ceylon  alone,  Sur  E.  Ten* 
nent  describes  the  Dimiya,  or  great  red  ant,  as  the  most  formidable.  *'  lake  all  their 
race,  these  ants  are  in  perpetual  motion,  forndng  lines  on  the  ground,  along  which 
they  pass  in  continual  procession  to  and  from  the  trees  on  which  they  reside.  They 
are  the  most  irritable  of  the  wbole  order  in  Ceylon,  biting  with  such  intense  forodty 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  tbe  unclad  native  to  collect  the  fruit  from  the  mango-trees, 
which  the  red  ants  especially  fr^uent  They  drop  from  the  branches  upon  travelers 
in  the  jungle,  attacKing  them  with  venom  and  fury,  and  inflicting  intolerable  pain 
both  upon  animals  and  man.  On  examining  the  structure  of  the  head  through  a  micro- 
scope, I  found  that  the  mandibles,  instead  of  meeting  in  contact,  are  so  hooked  as  to 
oross  each  other  at  the  points,  whilst  the  inner  lino  is  sharply  serrated  througbout  its 
entire  length,  thus  occasioning  the  intense  pain  of  their  bite,  as  compared  with  that  of 
die  ordinary  ant." 

'*  Having,  while  in  Angola,  accidentally  stepped  upon  a  nest  of  red  ants,"  says 
Idvingstone,  ^*  not  an  instant  seemed  to  elapse  before  a  simultaneous  attack  was  made 
on  various  unprotected  parts,  up  the  trousers  from  below,  and  on  my  neck  and  breast 
above.  Tbe  bites  of  these  furies  were  like  sparks  of  ^re,  and  there  was  no  retreat 
It  is  really  astonishing  how  such  small  bodies  can  contain  so  large  an  amount  of  ill- 
nature.  They  not  only  bite,  but  twist  themselves  round  after  the  mandibles  are  in- 
serted, to  produce  laceration  and  pain  more  than  would  be  etkoiLeC^  by  the  single  wound." 

But  however  formidable  the  weapons  of  the  ants  may  bo,  yet  the  injuries  they  in- 
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fliet  upon  die  piopatj  cf  many  pooling  over  Us  pbntalioiis  Hke  t  floods  and  nnaiAv 
awa J  die  frnita  of  hia  labora,  are  of  a  modi  moie  hatiiig  and  aeneoa  nalnn  Ikan  iWr 
painM  bite  or  Yenomoaa  adng. 

In  the  Weak  Indiea,  the  farown-Uaek  YiTiagna*  aboat  one-thud  of  an  inoh  kog^aal 
with  a  prieklj  thorax,  ia  die  greateat  enemy  of  die  eoflbe  plantatiniia.  Li  one  iaj  k 
will  rob  a  fall  grown  tree  rf  all  ita  leayea.  It  dige  deep  aobtenanaan  paaagsa  of  eofr 
Mderable  dimenaiona  and  iitegolar  fimna,  with  a  great  nnmber  of  haiid4ii|^  g/JSmm 
bfanohing  oat  from  the  flidea,  and  doea  e?en  more  harm  totheooftoflantabjitaaBni^g 
eperationi^  than  by  robbing  them  of  thor  ibliage.  Attaeked  in  thehr  rootak  Any  M 
into  what  may  be  ealled  a  oonaampdfe  atate,  bear  no  frait,  and  die  after  a  few  moadiiF 
Hngering.  Ilie  eomplete  extirpation  of  the  neat,  and  keeping  npibraooietiBM  a  atnag 
ire  in  the  exoaTadon,  ia  the  only  meana  to  aabdae  the  evil,  whkh  leada  lo  iMaloohUi 
lonea,  wheni  throa|^  negligenoe^  the  Yiviagaa  haa  onoe  been  allowed  to  moltqily  ili 
nombere. 

(Hher  epedea  are  no  leas  deetraodfe  to  the  aogar  plantationa,  either  by  nttfing  is 
the  mterto  of  die  atalka  (like  the  Ibnmiea  oMofif),  or  bj  andetaaining  die  rood 
(like  the  Farmiea  taeekarivora)^  ao  that  the  plant  beoomea  aiokly  and  dieai  Ahool 
dghty  years  ago  the  ialand  of  Grenada  was  oferran  by  hoata  of  theae  devaaftatag  in' 
ieota.  Many  hoaaehoUL  animala  died  from  thdr  attadu,  and  they  eflbetoaUy  daarad 
the  land  of  rats,  mioe,  and  reptiles.  Streams  of  ranning  water  fiukd  to  intSRopl 
dieir  progress^  and  fire  was  Tainly  aaed  to  stop  them,  for  millions  mshed  into  dis 
flames,  and  serred  as  a  bridge  for  the  myriads  that  followed.  All  the  meaaa  empkysd 
to  save  die  sugar  plantations  from  thdr  faiy  prored  ineflfootoal,  ontil  in  the  year  17M 
the  plague  was  swept  away  at  onoe  by  a  dreadfal  tornado,  aooompanied  by  a  dslige  if 
run. 

The  dUa  eephalotei,  a  species  of  ant  distinguished  by  its  large  head,  is  the  most 
formidable  enemy  of  the  banana  and  cassava  fields.  It  lies  in  the  ground  and  multi- 
plies amazingly ;  in  a  very  sbort  time  it  will  strip  oif  the  leaves  of  an  entire  field,  and 
oarry  them  to  its  subterranean  abodes.  Even  where  their  nest  is  a  mile  distant  from 
a  plantation,  these  areh  depredators  know  how  to  find  it,  and  soon  form  a  highway,  about 
half  a  foot  broad,  on  which  they  keep  up  the  most  active  communications  with  the 
object  of  their  attack.  In  masterly  order,  side  by  side,  one  army  is  seen  to  move  onwards 
towards  the  field,  while  the  other  is  returning  to  the  nest  In  the  last  column  each  indi- 
vidual carries  a  round  piece  of  leaf,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  horizontally  over  its 
head— a  ciroumstance  from  which  the  insect  has  also  been  named  the  Umbrella  Ant 
If  the  distance  is  too  great,  a  party  meets  the  weary  carriers  half  way,  and  relieves 
them  of  their  load.  Although  bnumerable  ants  may  thus  be  moving  along,  yet  none 
of  them  will  ever  be  seen  to  be  in  the  other's  way ;  and  all  goes  on  with  the  regularity 
of  clock  work.  A  third  party  is  no  less  actively  employed  on  the  scene  ot  destruodon, 
cutting  out  ciroular  pieces  of  the  leaves,  which,  as  soon  as  they  drop  upon  the  ground, 
are  immediately  seized  by  the  attentive  and  indefatigable  carriers.  Neither  fire  nor 
water  can  prevent  them  fix)m  proceeding  with  their  work.  Though  thousands  may  be 
killed,  yet  in  less  than  an  hour  all  the  bodies  will  have  been  removed.  Should  the 
highway  be  closed  by  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  another  is  soon  laid  out,  and  after  a 
few  hours  the  operations,  momentarily  disturbed,  resume  their  former  activity.  The 
ants  themselves,  particularly  the  winged  females,  are  conddered  a  great  deSeaoy  by 
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the  [ndians,  wbo  eat  the  abdomen,  either  raw  or  roasted.     The  taite  is  said  to  be 
agreeably  saccbarme. 

Not  satisfied  with  devooring  bis  harvests,  the  tropioal  ants,  as  I  have  abeady  men* 
tioned,  leave  man  no  rest  even  within  doors,  and  trespass  upon  bis  household  comforts 
in  a  thousand  various  ways.  In  Munas,  a  province  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  Professor 
Pdppig  counted  no  less  than  seven  different  species  of  ants  among  the  tormenting 
inmates  of  bis  but  The  diminutive  red  Amaobe  was  particularly  fond  of  sweets. 
Favored  by  its  smallness,  it  penetrates  through  the  imperceptible  openings  of  a  cork, 
and  the  traveler  yma  often  obliged  to  throw  away  the  syrup  which  in  that  humid  and 
sultry  country  replaces  the  use  of  crystallized  sugar,  from  its  having  been  changed 
into  an  antcomfit.  This  troublesome  lover  of  sweets  lives  under  the  comer-posts  of 
the  hut,  so  that  it  Lb  quite  impossible  to  dislodge  him.  The  number  of  the  Puca  ticM, 
a  red  ant,  of  the  ordinary  size,  was  still  greater ;  the  trunks  and  papers  were  swarming 
with  it,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  so  that  it  was  quite  incomprehensible  bow  it  found 
means  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  bad  been  devised  against  it. 

**  The  only  possible  way,"  says  Stedman,  "  of  keeping  the  ants  from  the  refined 
sugar  is  by  hanging  the  loaf  to  the  ceiling  by  a  nul,  and  making  a  ring  of  dry  chalk 
around  it,  very  thick,  which  crumbles  down  the  moment  the  ants  attempt  to  pass  it. 
I  imagined  that  placing  my  sugar-boxes  in  the  middle  of  a  tub,  and  on  stone  surrounded 
by  deep  water,  would  have  kept  back  this  formidable  enemy ;  but  to  no  purpose : 
whole  armies  of  the  lighter  sort,  to  my  astonishment,  marched  over  the  surface,  and 
but  very  few  of  them  were  drowned.  The  main  body  constantly  scaled  the  rock,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  made  their  entry  through  the  keyholes,. after  which,  the  only 
way  to  clear  the  garrison  is,  to  expose  it  to  a  hot  sun,  which  the  invaders  can  not  bear^ 
and  all  march  off  in  a  few  minutes." 

The  devastations  of  the  house-ants  are  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  naturalist,  whose 
collections,  often  gathered  with  so  much  danger  and  trouble,  they  pitilessly  destroy. 
Schomburgk  suspended  boxes  with  insects  from  the  ceiling  by  threads  strongly  rubbed 
over  with  arsenic  soap ;  but  when,  on  the  following  morning,  he  wished  to  examine  his 
treasures,  instead  of  his  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  he  found  nothing  but  a  set  of 
infamous  red  ants,  who,  crawling  down  the  threads,  had  found  means  to  invade  the 
boxes  and  utterly  to  destroy  their  valuable  contents. 

Wallace  gives  a  feeling  description  of  the  ants  of  Dorey,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean:  '*One  small  black  kind  was  excessively  abundant.  Almost  every 
shrub  and  tree  was  more  or  less  infested  with  it,  and  its  large  papery  nests  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  They  immediately  took  possession  of  my  house,  building  a 
large  nest  in  the  roof,  and  forming  papery  tunnels  down  almost  every  post.  They 
swarmed  on  my  table  as  I  was  at  work  setting  out  my  insects,  carrying  them  off  from 
under  my  very  nose,  and  even  tearing  them  off  from  the  cards  on  which  they  were 
gummed,  if  I  left  them  for  an  instant.  They  crawled  continually  over  my  hands  and 
foce,  got  into  my  hair,  and  roamed  at  will  over  my  whole  body,  not  producing  much 
inconvenience  till  they  began  to  bite,  which  they  would  do  on  meeting  with  any 
obstruction  to  their  passage,  and  with  a  sharpness  which  made  me  jump  again,  and 
rush  to  undress  and  turn  out  the  offender.  They  visited  my  bed  also,  so  that  night 
brought  no  relief  from  their  persecutions ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  during  my  three 
and  a  half  months'  residence  at  Dorey  I  was  never  for  a  sbgle  hour  free  from  them. 
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They  wen  not  Marly  so  yoncioas  as  maDy  otber  kinda,  but  tkeir  nvnibaa  aal 
ubiquity  rendered  it  uecesBary  to  be  oonstantly  on  guard  againat  them.'' 

In  oountlesB  multitudes  the  Ranger  ants  break  forth  from  the  primeral  fond, 
marching  through  the  country  in  compact  order,  like  a  well-drilled  aimj.  £v«y 
creature  they  meet  in  their  way  (alls  a  yictim  to  their  dreadful  onslangfat.  On  te 
west  coast  of  Africa  is  found  a  formidable  species  of  the  Ranger  ant,  there  named  tht 
BaMhmay^  of  which  Paul  du  Chaillu*  furnishes  a  description,  which  we  gifu^  sosb^ 
what  abridged : 

**  But  more  potent  than  snakes,  lions^  leopards,  or  gorillas,  is  %  species  of  aal  eaDsl 
the  Bashikouay.  It  is  the  dread  not  only  of  man,  but  of  every  living  thing  Ikum  the 
elephant  down  to  the  smallest  insect.  A  half  inch  is  about  the  ayerage  length  of 
one  of  these  ants,  though  some  are  found  of  twice  that  length.  Individually  they  are 
bold ;  the  bull-dog  has  not  more  pluck  and  tenadty  of  grip.  But  their  great  power  lias 
in  the  immense  armies  into  which  they  organixe  themselves,  and  the  militaiy  order 
which  they  preeerve."  When  on  the  march,  they  ofien  go  in  a  column  two  inches 
broad  and  miles  in  length.  Du  Chaillu  once  saw  such  a  column  formed  in  close 
order,  which  occupied  twelve  hours,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  passing  the  spot  fitn 
which  he  watched  them ;  and  as  they  marched  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  he  did  not 
know  how  long  the  column  had  been  pasmng  before  he  saw  it.  All  along  the  line 
were  larger  ants,  evidently  officers,  standing  outside  the  column  until  their  squads  had 
passed,  when  they  moved  on  and  joined  them.  How  many  millions  upon  millions 
there  were  in  this  army  he  did  not  venture  to  estimate.  When  on  the  march  such  a 
column  comes  to  a  small  stream,  they  fling  across  it  a  living  bridge.  Choosing  a  pises 
where  the  branch  of  a  tree  reaches  nearly  fimn  one  bank  to  the  other,  only  somewhst 
lower  down,  the  second  of  the  pontoneers,  as  we  may  fairly  call  them,  with  his  fore- 
claws  grasps  the  bind-claws  of  the  one  in  front,  and  lowers  bim  over.  A  third  does 
the  same  by  the  second ;  and  so  on  until  the  line  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  desired 
point.  Line  after  line  is  thus  formed  until  a  suspension  bridge  is  constructed  wide 
enough  for  the  whole  army  to  pass  over.  Imagine  the  strength  of  muscle  which  these 
creatures  must  possess  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  bold  for  hours. 

The  marching  column  throws  itself  into  line  of  battle  with  wonderful  preciaon. 
When  it  sweeps  over  a  country  nothing  can  stay  its  progress.  Du  Chaillu  was  once 
plodding  through  the  forest  m  search  or  game.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  strange 
sound.  It  was  caused  by  a  rush  of  wild  beasts.  He  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  gorilla ;  he  was  sure  that  he  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  elephants ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  heavy  crash  as  though  a  herd  of  these  great  creatures  were  rushiog 
through  the  forest.  Soon  the  air  grew  thick  with  insects.  While  wondering  what 
this  might  mean,  he  felt  the  torments  of  io numerable  bites,  and  in  an  instant  he  was 
almost  covered  by  ants.  He  had  encountered  the  skirmishers  of  a  Bashikouay 
army.  He  set  off  at  his  utmost  speed  in  the  direction  which  the  other  fugidves 
had  taken.  Luckily  his  speed  was  greater  than  that  of  the  ants,  and  as  soon  as  he 
thought  himself  safe  he  stripped  off  his  clothing.  It  foirly  swarmed  with  ants  who  had 
buried  themselves  in  the  garments,  striking  their  pincers  dear  through  into  the  flesh 
beneath.  They  never  let  go  their  grip  until  they  have  taken  out  the  flesh.  Pull  at 
one  till  his  body  is  sepamted  from  the  head,  and  the  jaws  still  keep  their  hold.    He 
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iMid  just  resumed  his  garments  when  the  main  army  came  up,  and  he  again  took  to 
flight,  never  stopping  until  he  had  crossed  a  stream  and  taken  refuge  in  a  swamp 
beyond. 

The  Bashikouay  can  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  hence  they  are  only  found 
in  regions  covered  by  forests.  1£  while  on  a  march  they  come  to  an  open  place,  they 
dig  a  tunnel  three  or  four  feet  under  ground,  through  which  they  pass  to  the  jungles 
OB  the  oppodte  side.  When  they  enter  a  village  the  inhabitants  run  for  their  lives. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  every  hut  is  cleared  of  vermin,  and  the  only  traoa 
left  of  the  invaders  is  the  bones  of  rats  and  mice,  and  the  homy  wing-cases  of  insects. 
Nothing  that  breathes  comes  amiss  to  them.  An  antelope  which  had  been  shot  by 
Du  Chaillu  was  picked  to  the  bones  in  a  few  hours.  The  carcass  of  an  elephant 
would  be  cleared  away  as  quickly  as  by  a  kraal  of  natives.  They  sometimes  come 
upon  a  huge  snake,  lying  torpid  and  gorged  with  food.  In  ibis  case  all  is  soon  over 
with  his  serpentine  majesty.  But  rats,  mice,  roaches,  centipedes,  scorpions,  spiders» 
and  such  small  pests,  are  the  special  prey  of  the  Bashikouay.  A  swarm  of  them  will 
kill  a  rat  in  two  minutes,  and  devour  him  in  about  the  same  space  of  time.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  are  a  blessing  to  the  human  race  in  Western  Africa,  by  keeping  down  the 
vermin,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  whole  country  uninhabitable.  They  will 
not  touch  vegetable  matter.  One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Revelations  had  the  Bashikouay  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  swarms  of  "  lo- 
custs "  which  rose  from  the  bottomless  pit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  to 
whom  "  it  was  commanded  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither 
any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree ; "  but  whose  *'  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a 
scorpion  when  he  striketh  a  man."  Certain  it  is  that  the  description  fits  the  Bashi- 
kouay, while  it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  creature  which  we  call  the  **  locust^'' 
whose  only  food  is  green  things,  and  who  have  no  tormenting  bite. 

The  wonderful  societies  of  the  ants,  their  strength  and  perseverance,  their  unwearied 
industry,  their  astonishing  intelligence,  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  often  and 
so  admirably  described,  that  it  would  be  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  my  readers 
were  I  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  details  on  the  subject.  And  yet,  the  observations 
of  naturalists  have  chiefly  been  confined  to  the  European  species,  while  the  economy 
01  the  infinitely  more  numerous  tropical  ants,  contined  co  countries  or  piaces  bardiy 
ever  visited,  or  even  unknown  to  civilised  mkn,  remains  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
future  inquiry. 

The  study  of  their  various  buildings  alone,  from  the  little  we  know  of  them,  would 
occupy  a  sealous  entomologist  for  yearai  Here  we  have  an  American  species  that 
forms  its  globular  nest  of  the  size  of  a  large  Dutch  cheese,  of  small  twigs  artistically 
interlaced  ;  here  another,  which  constructs  its  dwelling  of  dried  excrements,  attaching 
it  to  a  thick  branch ;  while  a  third  (Formica  UtpinoMo)  uses  the  cotton  of  the  Bom- 
bacesB  for  its  building  material,  and  through  the  chemical  agency  of  its  pungent  secra* 
tion  converts  it  into  a  spongy  substance. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  Mr.  Adams  noticed  two  kinds  of  ants'  nests— -one 
species  of  the  sixe  of  a  man's  hand,  adhering  to  the  trunk  of  trees,  resembling,  when 
cut  through,  a  section  of  the  lungs ;  the  other  was  composed  of  small  withered  bits  of 
sticks  and  leaves,  heaped  up  in  the  axils  of  branches,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  flat- 
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tenad  oyHnden  and  wmjammi,  taom.  A  iUid  ipMlii»  gHll 
ilnioteitBdooiioikoalofalargelMt  bending  die  two  balfw  bj  Am  miif^cfaiM 
milliona  till  Uie  oppodte  margini  meet  at  the  nnder  aoi&oe  of  tte  ndd-iib^  vim  ttqf 
are  aeoored  by  a  gammy  matter.  The  afeorea  and  lanrm  are  eon^eyed  mto  ikb  mdm 
aaade  by  regular  beaten  traoka  along  the  trunk  and  bcanohea  of  die  tnew 

On  the  large  phuna  near  Lake  DQoIo^  where  irater  alanda  ao  long  annnalfyaali 
allow  the  lotoa  and  other  aqneona  planta  to  oome  to  matorikyi  Lifingrtona  had  aeoa- 
mon  to  admire  the  wonderftil  aagaoi^  of  the  ante,  whom  he  deelaiea  to  be  wmr  tta 
aome  men,  aa  they  learn  by  ezpeiienoe.  Whenall  theanlhoriaoniaanhiiiaigedaftol 
deepi  they  manage  to  eittt  by  aaoendmg  to  little  hoaaea»  boflt  of  bfawk  tenariooa  IoaB^ 
on  Btalka  of  graai^  and  pboed  higher  than  die  line  of  immdation.  Tlda  mMl  haie 
been  the  leaolt  of  ezperienoe,  for  if  they  had  waited  dll  die  water  aatnany  infadd 
thdr  habitationa  on  the  groond,  diej  would  not  haye  been  able  to  prooim  antayi 
for  their  higher  qnarten^  nnleaa  they  dired  down  to  the  bottom  for  every  moathfid  cf 
oky.  Some  of  theee  upper  ehamben  are  about  the  aae  of  a  bean,  and  odienaalmgi 
aa  a  man's  thomb. 

Two  apeoiea  of  oontmental  Borope^  the  Unrmica  m&ifemf  and  mmgmnmt  me 
remarkable  or  inftmona  for  their  alave-making  expedidona.  UnaUe  or  nnwiDing  la 
work  themaelYoa,  they  make  war  upon  othera  for  the  sole  poipoee  of  proeming  faoolai 
men«  who  literally  and  tmly  labor  for  thenii  and  perform  all  the  daily  domealiB  dndm 
of  the  oommnnity. 

The  Aphidea,  or  plant-lioe,  ejeet  a  aweeti  honey*like  fluid,  which  may  be  oonmiff 
termed  their  milk,  and  which  ia  so  grateful  to  the  anta,  that  they  attend  on  the  homj- 
fliea  for  the  aole  pnrpoae  of  gadieiing  it,  and  literally  milk  them  aa  we  do  o«ar  co«% 
forcing  them  to  yield  the  fluid,  by  alternately  pattiog  them  with  their  antennm.  Bol 
the  most  extraordinaiy  part  of  these  proceedings  is,  that  the  ants  not  only  oonstdw  the 
Aphides  as  their  property,  bat  actually  appropriate  to  themselyes  a  oertain  number, 
which  they  euclose  in  a  tube  of  earth  or  other  materials  near  their  neat,  ao  that  they 
may  be  always  at  hand  to  supply  the  nourishment  which  they  may  deeire.  The  ydkw 
ant,  the  most  remarkable  "  cow  keeper "  among  our  indigenous  spedea,  paya  great 
attention  to  its  herds,  plentifully  supplying  them  with  proper  food,  and  tending  Aeir 
young  with  the  same  tendemess  which  it  exhibits  towards  its  own.  With  the  same 
provideDt  care  a  large  black  ant  of  India  constructs  its  nest  at  the  root  of  the  plant 
upon  which  its  favorite  species  of  aphis  resides.  The  ants  of  trofncal  Ammca,  where 
no  Aphides  are  found,  derive  their  honey  from  another  family  of  insects,  the  nnmeroas 
and  grotesquely-formed  Membracidm,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  regiona  of  Biir 
aiL  According  to  Mr  Swainson,  many  of  these  little  Membracidm  live  in  fomilies  of 
iwenty  or  thirty,  all  clustered  together  on  the  panicles  of  grasses,  and  on  the  tops  of 
other  plants,  like  the  European  plant-lice.  These  are  regularly  visited  by  parties  of 
a  littie  black  ant,  which  may  be  seen  going  and  coming  to  tiieir  heads,  and  attending 
them  with  the  same  care  which  the  European  ants  bestow  on  the  Aphides.  To  render 
the  similarity  with  cattle  still  more  complete,  the  Membracidse  possess  horns  growing 
out  of  their  heads,  or  are  otherwise  armed,  while  their  large  abrupt  heada  remind  the 
entomologist  of  the  bull  or  cow.  The  Mexican  honey  ants  (iU^rmMoeyiftia  Mexieth 
nu$)  are,  if  possible,  still  more  remarkable,  for  here  we  see  an  animal  rearing  others 
of  the  same  species  for  the  purpose  of  food.    Some  of  these  ants  are  mainly  distin* 
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goisbed  by  an  enormoiu  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  converted  into  a  mass  like 
honey,  and  being  unable,  in  their  unwieldy  condition,  to  seek  food  themselves,  are  fed 
by  the  laborers,  until  they  are  doomed  to  die  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Whether 
this  vast  distension  is  the  result  of  an  intestinal  rupture,  caused  by  an  excessive  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetite,  or  whether  they  are  purposely  selected,  confined,  and  over* 
fed,  or  wounded  for  the  purpose,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  TermiteSf  or  white  ants,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  though  they  in  reality 
belong  to  a  totally  difierent.  order  of  insects,  are  spread  in  countless  numbers  over  all 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  emulating  on  the  dry  land  the  bore-worm  in  the  sea; 
for  when  they  have  once  penetrated  into  a  building,  no  timber  except  ebony  and  iron- 
wood,  which  are  too  hard,  or  such  as  is  strongly  impregnated  with  camphor  and 
aromatic  oils,  which  they  dislike,  is  capable  of  resisting  their  attacks.  Their  favorite 
food  is  wood,  and  so  great  are  their  multitudes,  so  admirable  their  tools,  that  in  a  few 
days  they  devour  the  timber  work  of  a  spacious  apartment.  Outwardly,  the  beams 
and  rafters  may  seem  untouched,  while  their  core  is  completely  consumed,  for  these 
destructive  miners  work  in  the  dark,  and  seldom  attack  the  outside  until  they  have 
previously  concealed  themselves  and  their  operations  by  a  coat  of  clay.  Scarcely  any 
organic  substance  remains  free  from  their  attacks ;  and  forcing  their  resistless  way  into 
trunks,  chests,  and  wardrobes,  they  will  often  devour  in  one  night  all  the  shoes,  boots, 
dothes,  and  papers  they  may  contain.  It  is  principally  owing  to  their  destructions, 
says  Humboldt,  that  it  is  so  rare  to  find  papers  in  tropical  America  of  an  older  date 
than  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Smeathman  relates  that  a  party  of  them  once  took  a  fiincy 
to  a  pipe  of  fine  old  Madeira,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
ihey  let  out,  but  of  the  staves,  which,  however,  may  not  have  proved  loss  tasteful 
from  having  imbibed  some  of  the  costly  liquor.  On  surveying  a  room  which  had  been 
locked  up  during  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  Forbes  observed  a  number  of  advanced 
works  in  various  directions  towards  some  prints  and  drawings  in  English  frames ;  the 
glasses  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull,  and  the  frames  covered  with  dust.  On 
attempting  to  wipe  it  off,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not 
suspended  in  frames  as  he  left  them,  but  completely  surrounded  by  an  incrustation 
cemented  by  the  white  ants,  who  had  actually  eaten  up  the  deal  frames  and  back* 
boards  and  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the  glasses  upheld  by  the  incrusta- 
tion or  covered  way  which  they  had  formed  during  their  depredations. 

On  the  small  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Yerde,  the  famous  naturalist,  Adanson, 
lived  in  a  straw  hut,  which,  though  quite  new  at  the  time  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
it^  became  transparent  in  many  places  before  the  month  was  out.  This  might  have 
been  endured,  but  the  villainous  termites  ravaged  his  trunk,  destroyed  his  books, 
penetrated  into  his  bed,  and  at  last  attacked  the  naturalbt  himself.  Neither  sweet 
nor  salt  water,  neither  vinegar  nor  corrosive  liquids,  were  able  to  drive  them  away, 
and  so  Adanson  thought  it  best  to  abandon  the  premises,  and  to  look  out  for  another 
lodging. 

One  night,  in  Brazil,  Von  Martins  was  awakened  by  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  cold 
across  his  body.  Groping  in  the  dark,  he  found  a  cool  greasy  mass  crawling  right 
over  the  bed,  and  on  a  light  being  brought,  saw  to  his  astonishment  that  his  rest  had 
been  disturbed  by  an  innumerable  host  of  white  antf.    The  room  having  been  unin- 
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hibited  for  Bome  time,  they  hid  formed  a  day  neet  in  one  of  the  oonian, 
eating  with  similar  construotiona  under  the  roof,  and  the  whole  ookmy  waa  now  bo^ 
migrating.  They  formed  a  oolamn  about  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  their  mnlli- 
tudee  poured  along  in  one  oontinuous  stream,  regardless  of  the  fiite  of  tbooeands  cf 
their  oompanions,  whom  the  naturalist  scalded  to  death  with  boiling  water.  Thar 
march  ceased  only  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  several  baslceta  were  filled  mth  tk 
bodies  of  the  slain. 

But  if  the  greedy  termite  destroys  like  the  bore*wonn  many  a  naefiil  work  of  maa, 
its  ravages  are  perhaps  more  than  compensated  by  its  serrioes  in  removing  deeajsd 
vegetable  substances  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  thus  eontribnting  to  the  purity  of 
the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  If  the  forests  of  the  tropioal  world,  whoe 
thousands  of  gigantic  trees  succumb  to  the  slow  ravages  of  time^  or  are  suddenly  pro- 
trated  by  lightning  or  the  hurricane,  still  appear  in  all  the  verdure  of  perpetual  yooth, 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  unremitting  labors  of  the  termites  thai  they  are  indebted  for  tbdr 
freshness. 

Though  belonging  to  a  difierent  order  of  the  insect  world,  Ae  economy  of  the 
termites  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  real  ants.  They  also  form  eomrnunities^  divided 
into  distinct  orders — laborers  (/otms),  soldiers  (iMitfen),  perlbel  inaeota;  and  they 
also  erect  buildings,  but  of  a  for  more  astonishing  structure.  Bevend  of  thmr  speeiei 
erect  high,  dome-like  edifices,  rising  from  the  plain,  so  that  at  first  sight  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  hamlets  of  the  negroes ;  others  build  on  trees,  often  at  a  considerable 
higbt  above  the  ground.  These  sylvan  abodes  are  firequently  the  aiae  of  a  hogshead, 
and  are  more  generally  found  in  the  new  world. 

The  day-built  dtadels  or  domes  of  the  Termet  bMieonu,  a  common  spedes  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  attain  a  higbt  of  twelve  feet,  and  are  constructed  with  soch 
strength  that  the  traveler  often  ascends  them  to  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
grassy  plain  around.  Only  the  under  part  of  the  mound  is  inhabited  by  the  termites, 
the  upper  portion  serving  principally  as  a  defence  from  the  weather,  and  to  keep  up 
in  the  lower  part  the  warmth  and  moisture  necessary  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  and 
sherishing  of  the  young  ones.  In  the  center,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
is  placed  the  sanctuary  of  the  whole  community — the  large  cell,  where  the  queen 
resides  with  her  consort,  and  which  she  is  doomed  never  to  quit  again,  after  having 
been  once  enclosed  in  it,  since  the  portals  soon  prove  too  narrow  for  her  rapidly 
increasing  bulk.  Encurcling  the  regal  apartment  extends  a  labyrinth  of  countless 
chambers,  in  which  a  numerous  army  of  attendants  and  soldiers  is  constantly  in  wait- 
ing. Tbo  space  between  these  chambers  and  the  external  wall  of  the  dtadel  is  filled 
with  other  cells,  partly  destined  for  the  eggs  and  young  larvss,  partly  for  store  rooms. 
The  subterranean  passages  which  lead  from  the  mound  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than 
the  building  itself.  Perfectly  cylindrical,  and  lined  with  a  cement  of  clay,  similar  to 
that  of  which  the  hill  is  formed,  they  sometimes  measure  a  foot  in  diameter.  They 
run  in  a  sloping  direction,  under  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  then  ramifying  horizontally  into  numerous  branches,  ultimately  rise  near  to 
the  surface  at  a  considerable  distance.  At  their  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  hill, 
they  are  connected  with  a  great  number  of  smaller  galleries,  which  ascend  the  inside 
of  the  outer  shell  in  a  spiral  manner,  and  winding  round  the  whole  building  to  the 
top,  intersect  each  other  at  difforont  bights,  opening  either  immediately  into  the  dome 
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1b  TuiooB  places,  ud  iato  tha  lower  htlf  of  the  fanildiDg,  or  oomtnnnicitiDg  wittt  ereij 
put  of  it  hj  otiier  emaller  eiroDlar  pusagee.  The  neoeaut;  for  the  vast  nxe  of  the 
main  galleries  ander^und,  evidently  arises  from  Ibe  ciniumatanoe  of  their  beiEg  the 
great  thoronghfare  for  the  inhabitanta,  by  which  they  fetch  their  clay,  wood,  water,  or 
provinons,  and  their  gradual  asoent  is  reqniNte,  as  tha  termitM  can  only  with  great 
diffianlty  climb  perpendioulirly. 


It  may  be  imagined  that  saoh  works  reqiur«  aa  MoimeOB  popalatlaa  ftr  ttA  oofr 
■traction ;  and,  indeed,  the  manner  in  whitdi  an  tn&nt  ooloDy  of  termite  ia  fbrmed 
■nd  grows,  until  becoming,  in  its  tnni,  the  parent  of  new  migrations,  h  not  the  least 
wonderful  part  of  this  wtmderfiil  insect's  hiatorj.     At  the  and  of  ths  dry  season,  b« 
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Boon  MB  the  first  rains  have  fidlen,  the  male  and  female  perfect  termites^  each  about  Aa 
size  of  two  soldiers,  or  thirty  laborers,  and  famished  with  four  long,  narrow  wiBg^ 
folded  on  each  other,  emerge  from  their  retreats  in  myriads.  After  a  few  hours  thor 
fragile  wings  faU  off,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  are  discovered  covering  tin 
sarface  of  the  earth  and  waters,  where  their  enemies — ^birds,  reptiles,  ants-Hsrase  m 
sweeping  a  havoc  that  scarce  one  pair  oat  of  many  thoasands  escapes  destrocdoB. 
If  by  chance  the  laborers,  who  are  always  basy  prolonging  their  galleries,  happen  to 
meet  with  one  of  these  fortanate  coaples,  they  immediately,  impelled  by  their  instind^ 
elect  them  sovereigns  of  a  new  commnnity,  and,  conveying  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
begin  to  baild  them  a  small  chamber  of  clay,  their  palace  and  their  prison — for  beyond 
its  walls  they  never  again  emerge.  Soon  after  the  male  dies,  bat,  &r  from  pining 
and  wasting  over  the  loss  of  her  consort,  the  female  increases  so  wonderfally  in  balk 
that  she  ultimately  weighs  as  much  as  80,000  laborers,  and  attains  a  length  of  threi 
inches,  with  a  proportional  width.  This  increase  of  siie  natarally  requires  a  coh 
responding  enlargement  of  the  cell,  which  is  constantly  widened  by  the  indefatigaUi 
workers.  Having  reached  her  full  size,  the  queen  now  begins  to  by  her  eggs,  and  ti 
their  extrusion  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  night  and  day,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  io 
a  minute,  for  about  two  years,  their  total  number  may  probably  amount  to  more  than 
fifty  millions.  This  incessant  extrusion  of  eggs  necessarily  calls  for  the  attention  of  a 
large  number  of  the  workers  in  the  royal  chamber,  to  take  them  as  they  come  forth, 
and  carry  them  to  the  nurseries,  in  which,  when  hatched,  they  are  provided  with  food, 
and  carefully  attended  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  become  in  Ham 
turn  useful  to  the  community. 

In  widening  their  buildings  according  to  the  necessities  of  their  growing  population, 
from  the  size  of  small  sugar-loaves  to  that  of  domes  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
hovels  of  Indians  or  negroes,  as  well  as  in  repairing  their  damages,  the  termite  workers 
display  an  unceasing  and  wonderful  activity ;  while  the  soldiers,  or  neuters,  which  are 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  every  hundred  laborers,  and  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  enormous  size  of  their  heads,  armed  with  long  and  sharp  jaws,  are  no  less  re- 
markable for  their  courage  and  energy.  When  any  one  is  bold  enough  to  attack 
their  nest  and  make  a  breach  in  its  walls,  the  laborers,  who  are  incapable  of  fight- 
ing, immediately  retire,  upon  which  a  soldier  makes  his  appearance,  obviously  for 
the  purpose  of  rcconnoitcring,  and  then  also  withdraws  to  give  the  alarm.  Two  or 
three  others  next  appear,  scrambling  as  fast  as  they  can  one  after  the  other ;  to  thess 
succeed  a  large  body,  who  rush  forth  with  as  much  speed  as  the  breach  will  permit, 
their  numbers  continually  increasing  during  the  attack.  These  little  heroes  present 
an  astonishing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  amusing  spectacle.  In  their  haste  they 
frequently  miss  their  hold,  and  tumble  down  the  sides  of  their  hill ;  they  soon,  how- 
ever, recover  themselves,  and  being  blind,  bite  everything  they  run  against  If  the 
attack  proceeds,  the  bustle  increases  to  a  tenfold  degree,  and  their  fury  is  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch.  Woe  to  him  whose  hands  or  legs  come  within  their  reach,  for  they  will 
make  their  fangcd  jaws  meet  at  the  very  first  stroke,  drawing  their  own  weight  in 
blood,  and  never  quitting  their  hold,  even  though  they  are  pulled  limb  fix)m  limb.  The 
courage  of  the  bull-dog  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  fierce  obstinacy  of  the  termite- 
soldier.  So  soon  as  the  injury  has  ceased,  and  no  further  interruption  is  g^ven,  the 
soldiers  retire,  and  then  you  will  see  the  kborers  hastening  in  various  directions  towards 
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die  breach,  each  carrying  in  his  month  a  load  of  tempered  mortar  half  as  big  as  him- 
oelf,  which  he  lays  on  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  and  immediately  hastens  back  for  more. 
Not  the  space  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  is  left  without  laborers  working  npon  it  at 
the  same  moment ;  crowds  are  constantly  hnnying  to  and  fro ;  yet,  amid  all  this  activ- 
ity, the  greatest  order  reigns — no  one  impedes  the  other,  but  each  seems  to  thread  the 
mazes  of  the  multitude  without  trouble  or  inconvenience.  By  the  united  labors  of 
such  an  infinite  host  the  ruined  wall  soon  rises  again ;  and  Mr.  Smeathman  has  ascer 
tained  that  in  a  single  night  they  will  restore  a  gallery  of  three  or  four  yards  in  length. 

In  numbers  and  architectural  industry  the  American  Termites  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  old  world.  In  the  savannas  of  Ouiana  their  sugar-loaf  or  mushroom* 
shaped,  pyramidal  or  columnar  hills  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  impenetrable  to  the 
rain,  and  strong  enough  to  reast  even  a  tropical  tornado.  In  many  parts  of  the  Bra- 
zilian campos  or  savannas  the  termite-hills,  which  are  there  generally  of  a  more  flat- 
tened form,  are  so  numerous  that  one  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with  one  of  them  at  the 
distance  of  every  ten  or  twenty  paces.  The  great  ant  bear  digs  deep  holes  into  their 
sides,  where  afterwards  small  owls  build  their  nests.  Similar  termite  structures,  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  a  round  form,  are  attached  to  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  you  will  scarcely  meet  with  a  single  specimen  of  the  tall  candelabra-formed  cac- 
tuses (Ceret),  so  common  on  those  high  grass-plains,  that  is  not  loaded  with  their 
weight 

In  spite  of  their  working  in  the  dark,  in  spite  of  their  subterranean  tunnolsi  their 
strongholds,  and  the  fecundity  of  their  queens,  the  termites,  even  when  their  swarms 
do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  already  mentioned,  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  innumerable  foes.  One  of  their  most  ferocious  enemies  is  a  species  of  black  ant, 
which,  on  the  principle  of  setting  one  thief  to  catch  another,  is  used  by  the  negroes 
of  Mauritius  for  their  destruction.  When  they  perceive  that  the  covered  ways  of  the 
termites  are  approaching  a  building,  they  drop  a  train  of  syrup  as  far  as  tho  D3are8t 
encampment  of  the  hostile  army.  Some  of  the  black  ants,  attracted  by  the  smell  and 
taste  of  their  favorite  food,  follow  its  traces  and  soon  find  out  the  termite  habitations. 
Immediately  part  of  them  return  to  announce  the  welcome  intelligence,  and  after  a  few 
hours  a  black  army,  in  endless  columns,  is  seen  to  advance  against  the  whitc-ant  strong- 
hold. With  irresistible  fury  (for  the  poor  termites  are  no  match  for  their  poisonous 
ating  and  mighty  mandibles),  they  rush  into  the  galleries,  and  only  retreat  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Baxter  once  saw  an  army  of  black  ants  returning 
finom  one  of  these  expeditions.  Each  little  warrior  bore  a  slaughtered  termite  in  his 
mandibles,  rejoicing  no  doubt  in  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  meal,  or  a  quiet  dinner- 
party at  home.  Even  man  is  a  great  consumer  of  termites,  and  they  are  esteemed  a 
delicacy  by  negroes  and  Indians,  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies  the  natives  have  an  ingenious  way  of  emptying 

a  termite  hill,  by  making  two  holes  in  it,  one  to  the  windward  and  the  other  to  the 

leeward,  placing  at  the  latter  opening  a  pot  rubbed  with  an  aromatic  herb  to  receive 

the  insects,  when  driven  out  of  their  nest  by  a  fire  of  stinking  materials  made  at  the 

former  breach.     Thus  they  catch  great  quantities,  of  which  they  make,  with  flour,  a 

variety  of  pastry.    In  South  Africa  the  general  way  of  catching  them  is  to  dig  into 

the  ant-hill,  and  when  the  builders  come  forth  to  repair  the  damage,  to  brush  them  ofif 

quickly  into  the  vessel,  as  the  ant-eater  does  into  his  mouth.    They  are  then  parched 
89 
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in  iron  pots  over  a  gentk  Ai%  liirrfng  them  aboot  as  ii  dona  in  voaitfag  wAn^  mi 
eaten  by  handfiila^  withooi  aMioe  or  any  other  addition,  aa  we  do  oonflta.  AeeovfiBg 
to  Smeathman,  they  memble  in  taete  ingared  oraam,  or  eweet  almond  paote*  and  m% 
at  the  tame  time,  so  nntritioas,  that  the  Hindoos  use  them  as  a  lestocatiTe  6r  dsU* 
itated  patiBBts. 

WhOe  most  termites  Eto  and  work  oitirely  nnder  eovered  galleries,  like  MsnUf 
Termite  (T.  viarum)  exposes  itself  to  the  day.  Mr.  Smeathman  on  one  oeesMB, 
while  psssing  through  a  dense  forest,  suddenly  heard  a  hrad  hiss  like  that  of  a  sv- 
pent;  another  foUowed,  and  stmok  hun  with  alarm;  bat  a  moment's  nfleetkm  U 
him  to  oondude  that  these  sounds  prooeeded  fktwi  white  ants,  althovgh  he  oould  ist 
see  any  ct  their  huts  around.  On  following  tins  nmse,  howoTer,  lie  waa  stmok  wA 
surprise  and  plessure  at  peroriving  an  army  of  these  ereatmes  emerpng  from  a  holt 
in  the  ground,  and  marching  with  the  utmost  swiftness.  Having  prooeeded  about  a 
yard,  this  immense  host  divided  into  two  eolnmns,  chiefly  composed  of  laboron^  aboot 
fifteen  abresst,  followbg  each  other  in  dose  ord«r,  and  going  straight  forward.  Ha* 
and  there  wss  seen  a  soldier,  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  from  the  eohunns ;  asay 
other  soldiers  wero  to  be  seen,  standing  still  or  passing  sbont^  ss  if  upon  the  laok-est 
kst  some  enemy  should  suddenly  surprise  their  unwarlike  comradea,  Bot  the  sMit 
eztTMirdinary  and  amunng  part  ot  the  scene  wss  eihibited  by  some  other  addiarB,  who 
having  mounted  some  plants,  ten  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  hong  over  As 
army  maidiing  below,  and  by  striking  their  jaws  upon  the  leaves  at  certain  intervsh^ 
produced  the  ndse  above  mentioned;  to  this  signal  the  whole  army  immediately rs- 
tumed  a  hiss,  and  incressed  their  pace.  The  soldiers  at  these  signal-stations  sst  qote 
still  during  these  intervals  ct  silence,  except  now  and  then  msking  a  dight  turn  of 
the  head,  and  seemed  as  Bolicitous  to  keep  their  posts  as  regular  sentinels.  After 
marching  evparatoly  for  twelve  or  fifteen  paces,  the  two  columns  of  this  army  agam 
united,  and  then  descended  into  the  earth  by  two  or  three  holes.  Mr.  Smeathman 
watched  them  for  more  than  an  hour,  without  perceiving  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
their  numbers. 

Here,  although  quite  out  of  place  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  we  may  introdnee  a 
few  paragraphs  respecting  a  class  of  animals  known  as  Ant-eaters,  and  the  modes  in 
which  they  manage  to  secure  their  prey. 

The  great  Ant-bear  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  deniaens  of  the 
wilds  of  South  America ;  for  that  a  powerful  animal,  measuring  above  six  feet  finom 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  should  live  exclusively  on  ants,  seems  scarcdy  1|B> 
remarkable  than  that  the  whale  nourishes  his  enormous  body  with  minute  pteropods 
and  medusas. 

The  vast  mouth  of  the  leviathan  of  the  seas  has  been  most  admirably  adapted  to  his 
peculiar  food,  and  it  was  not  in  vain  that  Nature  gave  such  colossal  dimensions  to  his 
head,  as  it  was  neceraary  to  find  room  for  a  gigantic  straining  apparatus,  in  which,  on 
rejecting  the  engulpbed  water,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his  tiny  prey  might 
remain  entangled ;  but  the  ant-bear  has  been  no  less  wonderfully  armed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  minute  animals  on  which  he  feeds;  and  if,  on  considering  the  use  for 
which  it  was  ordained,  we  become  reconciled  to  the  seeming  disproportion  of  the 
whsle's  jaws,  the  small  and  elongated  snout-like  head  of  the  ant-bear  will  also  appear 
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less  nncoatbly  formed  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  wants  of 
the  animal.  For  here  no  deep  cavity  was  required  for  the  reception  of  two  rows 
of  powerful  teeth,  as  in  most  other  quadrupeds,  but  a  convenient  furrow  for  a  long 
and  extensile  tongue — ^the  use  of  which  will  immediately  become  apparent  on  follow- 
ing the  animal  into  the  Brasdlian  campos,  where  the  wonderful  cities  of  the  white  ant 
are  dispersed  over  the  plains  in  such  incalculable  numbers.  Approaching  one  of  these 
structures,  the  ant-bear  strikes  a  hole  through  its  wall  of  clay  with  his  powerful 
crooked  daws,  and  as  the  ants  issue  forth  by  thousands  to  resent  the  insult,  stretches 
out  his  tongue  for  their  reception.  Their  furious  legions,  eager  for  revenge,  imme- 
diately rush  upon  it,  and,  vainly  endeavoring  to  pierce  its  thick  skin  with  their 
mandibles,  remain  sticking  in  the  glutinous  liquid  with  which  it  is  lubricated  from  two 
▼ery  large  glands  situated  below  its  root.  When  sufficiently  charged  with  prey,  the 
■nt-bear  suddenly  withdraws  his  tongpie  and  swallows  all  the  insects. 

Without  swiftness  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  his  enemies,  for  man  is  superior  to 
him  in  speed;  without  teeth,  the  possession  of  which  would  assist  him  in  self  defence; 
without  the  power  of  burrowing  in  the  ground,  by  which  he  might  conceal  himself 
firom  his  pursuers ;  without  a  cave  to  retire  to,  the  ant-bear  still  ranges  through  the 
wilderness  in  perfect  safety,  and  fears  neither  the  boa  nor  the  jaguar,  for  he  has  full 
reliance  on  his  powerful  fore-legs  and  their  tremendous  claws.  Schomburgk  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  young  ant-bear  make  use  of  these  formidable  weapons. 
On  the  enemy's  approach  it  assumed  the  defensive,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  boldest  aggressor  pause;  for,  resting  on  its  left  fore-foot,  it  struck  out  so  desper- 
ately with  its  right  paw  as  would  undoubtedly  have  torn  off  the  flesh  of  any  one  that 
eame  in  contact  with  its  claws.  Attacked  from  behind,  it  turned  round  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightniog,  and  on  being  assailed  from  several  quarters  at  once,  threw  itself 
on  its  back,  and,  desperately  fighting  with  both  its  fore-legs,  uttered  at  the  same  time 
an  angry  growl  of  defiance.  In  fact,  the  aat-bear  is  so  formidable  an  opponent  that 
be  is  said  not  unfrequently  to  vanquish  even  the  jaguar,  the  lord  of  the  American 
forests,  for  the  latter  is  often  found  swimming  in  his  blood,  with  ripped  up  bowels,  a 
wound  which,  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  the  claws  of  the  ant-bear  are  alone 
able  to  inflict.  On  seizing  an  animal  with  these  powerful  weapons,  he  hugs  it  close 
to  his  body,  and  keeps  it  there  till  it  dies  through  pressure  or  hunger.  Nor  does  the 
ant-bear,  in  the  meantime,  suffer  much  from  want  of  aliment,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fiust  that  he  can  remain  longer  without  food  than  perhaps  any  other  quadruped,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  chance  indeed  of  a  weaker  animal's  escaping  from  his  clutches. 

Peaceable  and  harmless,  the  ant-bear  when  unprovoked  never  thinks  of  attacking 
any  other  creature;  and  as  his  interests  and  pursuits  do  not  interfere  with  those  of  the 
more  formidable  denizens  of  the  wilderness,  he  would,  without  doubt,  attain  a  good 
old  age,  and  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace,  if,  unfortunately  for  him,  his  delicate  flesh 
did  not  provoke  the  attacks  of  the  large  camivora  and  man.  To  be  sure,  the  Indian 
fears  his  claws,  and  never  ventures  to  approach  the  wounded  ant-bear  until  he  has 
breathed  his  last;  nor  can  he  be  hunted  with  dogs,  as  his  skin  is  of  a  texture  that 
perfectly  resists  a  bite,  and  his  hinder  parts  are  effectually  protected  by  thick  and 
shaggy  hair;  yet,  armed  with  the  dreadful  wourali  poison,  the  Indian  knows  how  to 
paralyze  in  a  fow  minutes  his  muscular  powers,  and  to  stretch  him  dead  upon  the 
•arth.    A  perfect  forest  vagabond,  the  ant-bear  has  no  den  to  retire  to,  nor  any  fixed 
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a  tall  u  largB  anongli  to  oorar  Ua  wlula  bodj,  and  Mnw  Vm  mm 
UDt  dnring  tbe  vigjai,  or  as  a  mteqiroof  mantla  againat  tha  taba  af  llw  wii  HMHiia 
that  he  might  boast,  like  DtogsDea,  of  eair^g  all  bo  reqaind  about  Uni. 

Tho  peooliar  poaition  of  Ua  pawa,  when  ho  mlka  or  rtanda,  la  woittj  of  mIm 
Bo  gDBB  antinlj  im  the  voktx  nde  of  hia  fere-fiMt,  «Ueb  an  quite  bent  idwiuiIb.  da 
alam  oi^oatad  into  a  punt  and  gMog  nndn  tbe  Ibot.  In  tiiif  posiiion  be  ia  quite  i 
aaao,  iriiile  hia  long  oUwa  an  diqxNnd  ttf  in  a  manner  to  nnder  them  harmleas  ta  Hm,'. 
and  are  preTantod  from  beeoming  dull  and  worn,  vhidi  would  ioovitably  bo  Uw  ^ 
did  tixir  poiata  oonw  in  aotoal  omitaot  with  Aa  graond,  fbr  thej  hare  not  ibat  ntm^ 
tile  imrar  which  ia  pren  tq  animak  at  the  foUna  laoa,  aoaUiiig  tliom  to  prmrw  At] 
■haipoaaa  of  ibeir  eUwB  on  tba  noat  flin^  path.  In  oonaaqwacc  of  ita  reatiny  pnyfn' 
nallj  OD  tbe  ground,  tbe  whole  enter  nde  of  ^  ftiot  ia  not  onl;  deprived  of  hdr.  b^ 
hard  and  eaUoiia,  whiles  oq  the  eoatratj,  tbe  imiar  Hda  of  the  bottom  of  the  bat  ill 
Boft  and  buij. 

Baaidaa  Ibo  great  ant-bear,  theia  are  two  other  apecaaa  ti  Anerienn  ant-eotcn,  (Mi 
neadjr  the  bm  of  a  fox.  and  tbe  amallMt  not  mvA  larger  Umo  a  rat.  Being  proTiM. 
1^  prebeonle  laila,  th^  are  aaamtiallj  arboreal,  while  tbe  great  aot  bear,  tae^iti^i 
of  oUmbtnii  alwaja  remaina  on  tbe  groond,  wbara.  thanka  to  the  abuadaneo  of  im. 
pre;,  be  ii  alwaja  nre  of  obtaining  a  aafBoent  anppt;  of  food  urith  \ery  little  tnmi))*,' 

The  Hanidee,  PangoUna,  or  aoalj  Antoatara  of  Sowth  Africa  and  Aeia,  rcscniUi 
their  kindred  of  Anwrioa  In  baring  a  jwj  long  aztanale  ton^ie,  fumiahod  viih  a. 
glntinona  muona  fbr  aeeoring  their  inseot  food,  and  In  baiiig  deatitotA  of  teeth.  M 
difite  wholly  from  them  in  banng  tbe  body,  limfaa,  and  tdl  oavcred  irith  a  paDopIjif 
large  imfarioated  aoalea.  overUp{Hng  eaoh  other  like  tboaa  of  ilia  liuird  tribea,  and  ibP 
in  beiDg  able  to  roll  themBelTee  np  when  in  daogn,  bj  wbicJi  their  trenuhant  tcafai 
become  erect,  and  present  a  formidable  defennre  armor,  ao  tLat  cvcd  the  ti^er  wooli 
Tunlj  attempt  to  overoome  the  Indian  pangolin.  The  manidca  arc  inoHensive  animilt 
living  whoU;  on  ants  and  termites,  and  ohiefl;  inbalnt  the  moat  obaeora  pMrti  tf  Ifai 
forest,  burrowing  in  tbe  gronod  to  a  great  depth,  tx  which  pnrpoae.  aa  abo  fer  «■ 
tracting  their  food  from  ant  bills  and  decaying  wood,  their  .feet  are  armed  with  poww 
fill  claws,  which  they  double  up  in  walking,  like  the  ant-bear  of  Brasl. 

Bendes  sevoral  species  of  manides,  Africa  possenee  a  peooliar  claa  of  aat  eaters  h 
the  Oryoteropi,  which  are  found  from  the  Cape  to  Seaegambia  and  Abyaeinia,  all  ont 
the  snltiy  plains  where  their  food  abounds.  Their  logs  are  dioit,  and  provided  wilk 
daws  fit  for  burrowing  in  the  earth,  which  they  can  do  with  great  rapidity ;  and  wbm 
oooe  the  head  and  fore-feet  have  penetrated  into  the  ground,  their  hold  is  ao  tenastooi 
that  even  the  strongest  man  ia  incapahle  of  dragging  them  from  their  hole. 

The  Orycteropi,  or  earth-hogs  {Aard-varh)  as  they  are  called  by  the  boors,  turn 
their  habit  of  burrowtog  and  their  foncied  resemblance  to  small  short-l^ged  pigs,  hne 
an  elongated  head,  though  less  tapering  than  that  of  the  American  myrmeooph^^ 
and  are  provided  with  peculiarly  fonued  teeth,  with  a  flat  crown  and  undivided  root, 
which  ia  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  little  holes,  like  those  of  a  ratan>cane  when  <nt 
transversely,  while  the  ant-beara  have  no  teoth  at  all.  Their  wmj  of  feeding  ia  the 
same,  and  to  enable  them  to  retain  their  nimble-footed  pray,  their  tongue  is  Itkewin 
Inbrioated  with  a  glutinous  liquid.  Their  flesh  is  considered  very  wholeaome  and  pal- 
atable, and  at  tbe  Gape  they  are  frequently  hunted  both  I7  tbe  eoloniata  and  tbe  Bt*- 
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tentotfl.  Tbere  are  Mvend  species,  all  very  mucl)  reMmbliiig  eacli  other  :  tbeir  Btuot 
body  measureB  kbout  five  feet  irom  the  tip  of  the  Bnont  to  the  end  of  the  tul,  th» 
Utter  being  neuly  half  the  length  of  the  bodj. 


The  Americao  ArmadiUos  bBve  many  points  ia  common  with  the  myrmeoophagi, 
manides,  and  orycteropi.  They  have  neither  fore  nor  canine  teeth,  but  a  number  of 
conical  grinders,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  de- 
fended by  a  ooraplote  Buit  of  arnior,  divided  into  joiuta  or  bands,  folding  one  over  the 
other  like  the  parts  of  a  lobster's  tail,  so  as  t«  accommodate  themselves  to  all  the  mo, 
tioQS  of  the  animal.  In  life  this  shell  is  very  limber,  so  that  the  armadillo  is  able  ttf 
go  at  full  stretch,  or  to  roll  himself  np  into  a  ball  as  oooasion  may  require.  These 
aoiniala  are  very  common  both  in  the  forests  and  in  the  open  pluns  of  South  America, 
where  they  burrow  in  the  sand-holes  like  rabbits.  The  armadillo  is  seldom  seea 
abroad  daring  the  day,  and  when  surprised  he  is  sure  to  be  near  the  mouth  of  his  hole; 
btit  after  sunset  ho  sallies  forth  in  search  of  roots,  grain,  worms,  insects,  and  other 
amall  animals,  and  when  disturbed,  coils  himself  up  in  his  invulnerable  armor  like  tbo 
bedge-hog,  or  squats  close  to  the  ground,  or,  if  he  has  time  enongh,  escapes  by  dig^ng 
into  the  earth,  a  work  which  he  performs  with  masterly  desteri^.  "  As  it  often  takes 
■  flonsiderable  time  to  dig  him  out  of  his  hole,"  says  Mr.  Waterton,  "  it  would  be  a 
Jong  and  laboripoa  business  to  attack  each  hole  indiscriminately,  without  knowing 
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wbedier  the  aninudwafe  Aero  ornot  To  pwfent  JK«ypomtBigBi»  ft>  Iriitin  <■» 
fidljezAmine  the  month  of  the  hole,  tod  pot  a  ihart  itU  down  it  Now  tt,  on  Ibbd* 
dnoDg  the  stiok,  a  number  of  moeqnitos  oome  out,  the  Indiana  know  to  a  oaitMly 
that  the  annadillo  ia  in  it;  wheneyer  there  are  no  moaqnitoa  in  the  hole^  then  ia  m 
armadillo.  The  Indian  hating  aatidled  hfanaetf  thai  Oe  arnwdiOo  fa  Oera  lij  Aa  ■» 
qnitoa  which  oome  onti  he  inunediately  eota  a  long  and  alender  adok,  and  introdnM 
it  into  the  hole ;  he  eaieftdly  obaerrea  the  line  the  atibk  takea»  and  then  anika  a  pt  fa 
the  aand  to  eatoh  the  end  of  it;  thfa  done^  he  pnta  it  fiuther  into  the  hole,  aad  d^ 
another  pit,  and  ao  on,  tiU  at  laat  he  oomea  np  frith  the  afmaSDo^  whieh  had  k« 
making  itaelf  a  paange  in  the  aand  tiU  it  had  exhanated  all  ita  atrength  thronglk  pot 
exertion.  I  have  been  aometimea  three  qnartera  of  a  day  in  digghg  om  one  ana* 
dillo,  and  obliged  to  aink  half  a  doaen  pita,  aeren  feet  deep^  befim  I  gol  19  to  it 
The  Indfana  and  negroea  are  lerj  fimd  of  the  fleah,  bat  I  eonsdend  it  atnog  aad 
rank.  On  laying  hold  of  the  armadillo,  jon  mnat  be  oantiooa  not  to  eome  in  eoataol 
irith  hfa  feet;  they  are  armed  with  aharp  dawa^  and  irith  them  be  will  infliot  a  aafwe 
wonnd  in  aelf-defaioe ;  when  not  moleated,  he  fa  very  harmkaa  and  innooent** 

Bnt  OTon  the  puA  armadiUo  fa  a  pigmy  when  oompared  to  the  extinoi  iMnMal 
animala,  whieh  at  timea  ot  unknown  antiquity  peopled  the  plaina  of  Soath  ftawrini 
Hr.  Darwin  aaw,  in  the  poananon  of  a  deigyman  near  Uonterideo,  the  ftagiaeni  of 
a  tail  of  one  of  iheae  momtera  (ji  the  past,  flrom  wfaioh  he  eoq)eotured  that  it  anut 
have  been  from  aix  to  ten  ibet  long;  and  the  glyptqdon,  of  wfaioh  the  Britiah  Oolfap 
of  Surgeona  poaMaaea  an  admirable  apedmen,  and  wUbh,  Hke  the  armadilloa  of  th» 
preeent  day,  waa  covered  with  a  temelated  bony  armor,  waa  equal  in  aiae  to  die  rU- 
noeeroa  I  How  formidable  must  have  been  the  enemiea  whfah  made  it  noeemaiy  for 
an  animal  like  this  to  move  about  with  hameai  on  its  back ! 

The  curious  Echidna,  or  Porcupine  Ant-eater  (Echidna  hyihix)  of  AustraBa  fa  a 
striking  insUnce  of  those  beautiful  gradations  so  frequenUy  observed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  by  which  creatures  of  various  tribes  or  genera  are  blended,  aa  it  were,  or 
linked  together,  and  of  the  wonderful  diversity  which  Nature  has  introduced  into  the 
forms  of  creatures  destined  to  a  similar  mode  of  life.  It  has  the  general  appeannoe 
and  external  coating  of  the  porcupine,  with  the  mouth  and  peculiar  generic  chanusterB 
of  the  ant-eaters.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  burrows  with  wonderful  fitoility  by 
means  of  its  short  muscular  fore-feet  and  its  sharp-pointed  claws.  When  attacked,  it 
rolls  itself  into  a  ball  Uke  the  hedgehog,  erecting  the  short  strong,  and  very  diarp 
spines  with  which  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  tdl  are  thickly  coated.  Anstralfa 
fa  likewise  the  native  country  of  another  ant-eating  animal,  the  marsupial  Myrmeechiiu 
foMciatus.  It  fa  formed  like  a  squirrel,  and  fa  of  the  size  of  the  rat;  its  brown-red  fur, 
with  six  or  seven  light  yellow  transverse  bands  over  the  back,  gives  it  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance.    It  was  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of  Swan  River. 

Here,  as  connected  with  the  Ant  &mily  by  their  house-building  charaeter,  and  by 
Iheir  irritating  bite,  we  may  introduce  the  Spiders. 

An  insect,  half  of  whose  body  fa  generally  fixed  to  the  other  by  a  mere  thread, 
whose  soft  skin  fa  unable  to  resist  the  least  pressure,  and  whose  limbs  are  so  loosdy 
attached  to  the  body  as  to  be  torn  off  by  the  dightest  degree  of  force,  would  asem 
utterly  incapable  of  protecting  iu  own  life  and  securing  that  of  its  progeny.    Sueh, 
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koweyer,  is  the  pbjmcal  oondition  of  spiders,  who  would  long  nnoe  have  been  extir« 
pated,  if  nature  had  not  provided  them  with  the  power  of  secreting  two  liquids,  the 
one  a  venom  ejected  by  their  mandibles,  the  other  of  a  glutinous  nature,  transuded  bj 
papillae  at  the  end  of  their  abdomen.  These  two  liquids  amply  supply  the  want  of 
all  other  weapons  of  attack  or  defence,  and  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against  a 
host  of  enemies.  With  the  former  they  instantly  paralyse  insects  much  stronger  and 
much  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  themselves ;  while  with  the  latter  they  spin 
those  threads  which  serve  them  in  so  many  ways,  to  weave  their  wonderful  webs,  to 
traverse  the  air,  to  mount  vertically,  to  drop  uninjured,  to  construct  the  hard  cocoons 
intended  to  protect  their  eggs  against  their  numberless  enemies,  or  to  produce  the  soft 
down  which  is  to  preserve  them  from  the  cold. 

Preying  on  other  insect  tribes,  which  they  attack  with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  or 
await  in  their  snares  with  the  patient  artifice  of  the  lynx,  the  spiders  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  nature  has  provided  them 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  food.  There  also,  where  so  many  beetles,  flies,  and 
moths  attain  a  size  unknown  in  temperate  regions,  we  find  the  spiders  growing  to  sim- 
ilar gigantic  dimensions,  and  forming  webs  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  victims 
which  they  are  intended  to  ensnare. 

By  means  of  their  monstrous  webs  many  giant«piders  of  the  tropical  zone  are  en- 
abled to  entangle  not  only  the  largest  butterflies  and  moths,  but  even  small  birds. 
Tremeyer  tells  us  that  there  are  spiders  in  Mexico  which  extend  such  strong  nets 
across  the  pathways,  that  they  strike  off  the  hat  of  the  passer  by ;  and  at  Goree  and 
in  Senegal  several  spiders  spin  threads  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  weight  of  sev- 
eral ounces,  and  which  no  doubt  would  be  made  use  of  for  twine,  if  the  negroes  did 
not  already  possess  vegetable  fibres  in  abundance  fit  for  the  purpose.  In  the  for- 
ests of  Java,  Sir  George  Staunton  saw  spider  webs  of  so  strong  a  texture  that  it  re- 
quired a  sharp  knife  to  cut  one's  way  through  them ;  and  many  other  similar  examples 
might  be  mentioned.  These  large  spiders  so  temptingly  suspended  in  midair  in  the 
forest-glades,  seem  very  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  birds,  but  in  many  cases  it 
has  pleased  nature  to  invest  them  with  large  angular  spines  sticking  out  of  their  bodies 
in  every  kind  of  fashion.  Some  are  so  protected  by  these  long  prickles  that  their 
bodies  resemble  a  miniature  '*  chevaux-de-frise,"  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
swallowed  by  a  bird  without  producing  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  in  his  throat.  One 
Tery  remarkable  species  ( GculeracarUha  arcuata)  has  two  enormous  recurved  conical 
spines,  proceeding  upwards  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  several  times 
longer  than  the  entire  spider. 

Other  aranesB,  to  whom  these  means  of  defence  have  been  denied,  are  enabled  by 
their  color  to  escape  the  attacks  of  many  enemies,  or  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  many 
of  their  victims.  Thus,  those  that  spend  their  lives  among  the  flowers  and  foliage  of 
the  trees  are,  in  general,  delicately  and  beautifully  marked  with  green,  orange,  black, 
and  yellow,  while  those  which  frequent  gloomy  places  are  clothed  with  a  dark-colored 
and  dingy  garb,  in  accordance  with  their  habits.  In  the  forests  about  Calderas,  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  Mr.  Adams  saw  handsomely  colored  species  of  theridia  crouch- 
ing among  the  foliage  of  the  trees :  while  numbers  of  the  same  genus  of  a  black  color 
were  running  actively  about  among  the  dry  dead  leaves  that  strewed  the  ground, 
looking,  at  a  little  distance,  like  odd-shaped  ants,  and  no  doubt  deoeifing  many  aa 
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aniiigoiiiifc  by  ddi  appMrtiioe.  One  tpmm,  whioh  kiww  it  mm  teinf  wrtBm,|lMii 
hnlf  upon  a  diaoiiod  l6a(  whera  it  ramamed  quito  atiftioiiaij  nntQ  after  Atb  dapMn 
of  the  natonliet,  wbo,  had  he  not  seen  the  rideloog  mofeoMiit  of  Aa  emmag  Mi 
ereattne  in  the  first  inetanoe,  would  not  haTO  been  aUe  to  dietingairii  its  bo^  hm 
the  lorfitoe  of  the  leafl  While,  in  thii  oan,  dolnoM  of  eolor  lerTed  as  a  defeme^  da 
Tividly-oolored  epiden  that  Uto  among  the  foliage  and  flowen  no  doabt  attnet  naoj 
fliei  and  inaeete  by  reason  of  their  gandily4mted  bodies.  An  exeeption  to  the  ganenl 
rule  ii^  howeTer,  foond  in  those  yeiy  large  and  pewerfol  speoiea,  whioh,  if  not  rendorai 
somewhat  oonspienons  to  the  sight  of  other  inseets,  might  do  too  mndi  damsge  to  lb 
tribes  which  th^  keep  in  oheek.  Host  of  thess,  therefore,  hsTe  the  thorax  and  abdi* 
men  margined  with  a  light  oolor  that  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  their  bodies,  sal, 
in  many  cases,  gires  timely  warning  of  thmr  approach. 

The  spiders  of  temperate  lones  have  generally  a  yeiy  repulsive  qypeaianoe,  whBi 
many  of  the  tropical  spedes  are  most  splendidly  ornamented,  or  rather  iUaminated,  mmj 
of  them  by  the  vividnesB  of  their  colon  resembling  the  gandy  missals  painted  by  monb 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus,  among  the  epeiras  of  the  Philippiaa  isles,  are  found  wfailB 
figures  on  a  red  ground;  red,  yellow,  and  black,  in  alternate  streaks;  orange  marUel 
with  brown,  light  green  with  white  ocelli,  yellow  with  light  brown  festoons,  or  adi-colored 
and  chestnut  bodies  with  crescents,  horse-shoes,  Chinese  characters,  and  groteaqne  hiero- 
glyphics of  every  description.  Unfortunately,  these  coliHrs,  lustrous  and  metallic  as  tho 
feathers  of  the  humming  bird,  are,  unlike  the  bright  cobrs  of  the  beetle,  totally  dependeot 
on  the  life  of  the  insect  which  they  beautify,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  thes. 

While  most  spiders  obtain  their  food  eithor  by  patiently  waiting  in  ambnsh  or  bf 
catching  it  with  a  bound,  the  enormous  mygales,  or  trap-door  spiders,  run  about  mtk 
great  speed,  in  and  out,  behind  and  around  every  object,  searching  for  what  they  maj 
devour,  and  from  their  size  and  rapid  motiooB  exciting  the  horror  of  every  stranger. 
Their  body,  which  Bometimes  attains  a  length  of  three  inches,  while  their  legs  embrace 
a  circle  of  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  is  covered  all  over  with  brown,  reddish  brown,  or 
black  hair,  which  gives  them  a  funereal  appearance,  while  their  long  feelers  armed 
with  sharp  hooks  proclaim  at  once  what  formidable  antagonists  they  must  be  to  eveij 
insect  that  comes  within  their  reach.  Though  some  species  are  found  in  Southera 
Europe,  in  Chili,  or  at  the  Cape,  yet  they  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  tonid  sooe, 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  Some  of  them  weave  cells  between  the  leaves,  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  or  rocks,  while  others  dig  deep  tubular  holes  in  the  earth,  which 
they  cover  over  with  a  lid,  or  rather  with  a  door  formed  of  particles  of  earth  cemented 
by  silken  fibres,  and  closely  resembling  the  surrounding  ground.  This  door  or  valve 
is  united  by  a  silken  hinge  to  the  entrance  at  its  upper  side,  and  is  so  balanced  that, 
when  pushed  up,  it  shuts  again  by  its  own  weight;  nay,  what  is  still  more  admirable, 
on  the  interior  side  opposite  to  the  hinge  a  series  of  little  holes  may  be  perceived,  into 
which  the  mygale  introduces  its  claws  to  keep  it  shut,  should  any  enemy  endeavor  to 
open  it  by  force.  The  interior  of  the  nest,  whioh  is  sometimes  nine  inches  deep,  is 
lined  with  a  double  coat  of  tapestry,  the  one  nearest  the  wall,  which  is  of  a  coarser 
tissue,  being  covered  with  a  pure  white  silken  substance  like  paper. 

All  species  of  spiders  are  gifted  with  the  same  maternal  instinct,  and  resort  to 
various  methods  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  cocoons.  The  Theridion,  when  a 
seizure  of  the  precious  burden  b  threatened,  tumbles  together  with  it  to  the  ground, 
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and  remains  motionless,  while  the  Thorinsa  oovers  it  with  its  body,  and  when  robbed 
of  it,  wanders  about  disconsolate.  In  a  forest  of  the  Sooloo  Islands,  Mr.  Adams 
found  the  ground  literally  overrun  with  a  small  black  agile  species  of  Lyoosa,  many 
of  which  had  a  white  flattened  globose  cocoon  affixed  to  the  ends  of  their  abdomen. 
It  was  most  amusing  to  watch  the  care  with  which  these  jealous  mothers  protected  the 
cradles  of  their  little  ones,  allowing  themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
rather  than  be  robbed  of  the  silken  nests  that  contidned  them. 

If  the  spiders  are  at  war  with  all  other  insects,  and  contribute  to  keep  them  within 
bounds  by  the  destruction  they  cause  among  their  ranks,  they  in  their  turn  have  to 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  many  enemies.  Several  species  of  monkeys,  squirrels,  lis- 
ards,  tortoises,  frogs,  and  toads  catch  and  devour  them  wherever  they  can.  In  Java 
and  Sumatra,  we  even  find  several  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  sparrows  that  have 
been  named  Artxchnothera,  from  their  living  almost  exclusively  on  spiders.  Armed 
with  a  prodigiously  long  recurved  and  slender  beak,  they  know  how  to  pursue  them 
and  drag  them  forth  from  the  most  obscure  recesses. 

It  is  amongst  the  insects  themselves,  however,  that  the  spiders  have  to  fear  their  moat 
numerous  and  formidable  enemies.  Independently  of  those  which  they  find  in  their 
own  class,  the  centipedes  seize  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape ;  while  several 
species  of  philanthus,  pompilius,  and  sphex,  more  savage  and  poisonous  than  themselves, 
will  rush  upon  spiders  eight  times  their  size  and  weight,  and  benumbing  them  with  a 
sting,  bear  them  off  to  their  nests,  to  serve  as  food  for  their  larvae.  But  the  insects 
which  in  appearance  are  the  tiniest  and  most  delicate,  are  perhaps  those  which  mpst 
cruelly  wound  the  spiders,  by  attacking  them  in  their  eggs,  which  they  watch  over 
with  such  affection,  as  to  be  ever  ready  for  them  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
lives.  The  Pimpla  Arachnitor  pierces  with  its  invisible  gimlet  the  tender  skin  of  tha 
spider's  egg,  and,  without  tearing  it,  introduces  its  own  eggs  into  the  liquid.  The 
pimpla's  egg  soon  comes  to  maturity,  and  the  larva  devours  the  substance  of  that  of 
the  spider,  from  whence  a  winged  insect  bursts  forth — a  phenomenon  which  made 
some  naturalists,  too  hasty  to  judge  from  appearances,  believe  that  spiders  were  able 
to  procreate  four-winged  flies. 

Notwithstanding  the  disgust  or  horror  which  they  generally  inspire,  the  spiders  are, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  by  no  means  injurious  to  man.  However  promptly  their 
venom  may  act  upon  insects,  even  that  of  the  largest  species  of  Northern  Europe  pro- 
duces, on  coming  into  contact  with  our  skin,  no  pun  or  inflammation  equalling  in 
virulence  that  of  the  wasp,  the  bee,  the  gnat,  or  other  insects  of  a  still  smaller  size. 
The  giant  spiders  of  a  sunnier  sky,  armed  with  more  formidable  weapons,  naturally 
produce  a  more  painful  sting ;  but  even  here  the  effects  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  the  wonderful  stories  about  the  Sicilian  tarantula's  bite,  which  we  read  of  in  Brydone 
and  other  authors,  are  nothing  but  fables  raised  upon  a  very  slender  foundation  of  truth. 
Azara  mentions  that  several  of  his  negroes  having  been  bitten  by  the  large  Avicular 
my  gale  (M.  avicalana)  of  South  America,  a  slight  ephemeral  fever  was  the  only  result. 

If  thus,  among  the  many  species  of  spiders,  hardly  a  single  one  may  be  said  to  be 
formidable  to  man,  the  indirect  services  which  they  render  him — ^by  diminishing  the 
number  of  noxious  insects,  or  keeping  in  check  the  legions  of  gnats  which  irritate  and 
annoy  him  by  their  attacks — are  far  from  inconsiderable.  Nor  are  they  entirely  with- 
out direct  use.     Several  savage  nations  eat  spiders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Cale- 
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doDia  reekon  a  large  gpeoies  (ji  Epein  amongst  die  eboioert  delioaeiea  of  die  \mL 
Bv«i  in  Europe  aome  people  enjoj  a  s^er,  and  die  fiunoni  astnuioiiier  Lalande  vai 
ftr  from  being  ringolar  in  diia  reepeet  Thej  are  nid  to  taete  like  filbertii^  and  the 
proper  way  to  eat  them  ie  to  take  off  the  legs,  and  to  ewallow  the  abdomen,  ate 
baTing  wadied  end  rubbed  it  with  batter.  The  property  of  qpideni'  webe  to  Mof  aa 
hemorrhage  or  the  bleeding  of  a  wound  ia  a  well-known  fiiet,  and' they  hate  alao  hew 
reoommended  as  an  anti-febrifuge.  In  several  oountriea  where  the  inaeota  eanae  gnat 
raYagea»  the  serrioes  of  the  spiders  are  duly  appreoiated.  Thus  in  the  Weet  Indiei^  a 
laxge  and  formidable  trap-door  spider,  which  would  make  a  European  atari  hmk  with 
honor,  ia  looked  upon  irith  pleaaure  by  die  islanderaof  the  torrid  aone,  who  reqieetit 
aa  a  aaered  animal,  by  no  meana  to  be  diaturbed  or  harmed,  aa  it  deliTora  diem  froia 
the  oookroaohes,  whidi  otherwise  would  overrun  their  dwellings*  Those  who  do  not 
possess  these  spiders  take  good  care  to  purchase  and  transport  them  into  their  houses 
expecting  from  them  similar  services  to  those  we  derive  fitmi  a  good  domeatio  cat 

When  we  conader  the  large  size  of  many  of  die  tropical  spiders,  and  the  atreogdi 
of  their  threads,  it  seems  probable  di|it  their  cocoons  might  be  put  to  soma  use.  We 
are  told  by  Aiara,  in  his  "  Travels  to  Paraguay,"  that  a  spider  exists  in  that  coontay 
the  silk  of  whoae  apherical  cocooniB^  measuring  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  spun  on  aooo«nt 
of  its  permanent  orange  color.  The  eyes  and  noses  of  the  women  emj^yed  ia 
unravelling  the  cocoons  are  said  to  water  considerably,  though  without  their  percdraig 
any  pungent  smell,  or  feeling  any  odier  inconvenience.  This  spider  is,  p^aps,  As 
same  as  that  which,  according  to  M.  de  Bomare,  ia  known  in  the  interior  of  South 
America  under  the  name  of  the  rilk-spider.  Ita  cocoon  is  of  the  riae  of  a  pigeon^ 
egg,  the  silk  is  soft,  and  can  be  eaaly  carded.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  in 
Europe  to  utilize  the  direads  of  the  large  indigenous  spiders.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  M.  Bon,  a  Frenchman,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  ever 
put  the  idea  into  practice,  collected  a  suflScioot  quantity  to  make  some  stockings  and 
gloves,  which  he  presented  to  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris.  His  discovery  caused  some  sensation  at  the  time,  and  his  dissertadon  on 
the  subject  was  translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  at  a  later  period  even  into 
the  Chinese,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kien-Long.  The  celebrated  Reaumur,  however, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  Academy  to  report  on  M.  Bon's  discovery,  pointed  out 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  put  it  to  any  extensive  use,  as  it  would  require  no  lesi 
than  55,296  of  the  Epeira  dicuiema  to  produce  a  single  pound  of  silk ;  and  how  were 
all  these  to  be  provided  with  flies  ? 

If  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  spider's  threads  is  an  obstacle  to  their  being  spun 
and  woven,  this  property,  united  with  their  metallio  brilliancy,  renders  them  an  excel- 
lent material  for  the  construction  of  the  micrometers  used  for  astronomical  purposes: 
the  finest  silver  thread  which  it  is  possible  to  spin  having  a  diameter  of  t It  of  an  inch, 
while  spiders'  throads  measure  only  -j-^v  or  even  -rvVr*  Troughton,  an  eminent 
English  instrument  maker,  first  thought  of  substitudng  them  for  the  silver-threads 
then  in  use,  and  they  were  found  to  answer  so  well  that  since  that  dme  they  have 
been  constandy  employed. 

The  Scorpions,  which  even  in  Europe  are  reckoned  among  the  most  malignant  in- 
sects, are  truly  terrific  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  they  firequendy  attain  a  length  of 
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or  Beven  inches.  Closely  allied  to  the  spiders,  their  aspect  is  still  more  repul- 
sive. Were  one  of  the  largest  scorpions  menacingly  to  creep  np  against  you,  with 
extended  claws  and  its  long  articulated  sharply-pointed  tail  projecting  over  its  head,  I 
think,  despite  the  strength  of  your  nerves,  you  would  start  back,  justly  concluding 
that  a  creature  of  such  an  aspect  must  necessarily  come  with  the  worst  intentions. 
The  poison  of  the  scorpion  is  discharged  like  that  of  the  snake.  Near  the  tip  of  the 
crooked  sting,  namely,  which  terminates  the  tail,  we  find  two  or  three  very  small  fora- 
mina, through  which,  on  pressure,  the  venom  of  the  gland  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected immediately  issues  forth.  By  means  of  this  weapon,  even  the  small  European 
scorpions  are  able  to  kill  a  dog,  while  the  tropical  giants  of  the  race  inflict  wounds 
that  become  fatal  to  man  himself.  The  sting  of  several  South  American  scorpions 
produces  fever,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  tumors  on  the  tongue,  weakness  of  the  sight, 
and  other  nervous  symptoms,  lasdng  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours ;  but  the  African 
scorpions  seem  to  be  still  more  formidable.  Mr.  Swainson  informs  ns  that  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  English  soldiers  who  were  stung  by  those  of  Egypt,  was 
the  amputation  of  the  wounded  limb ;  and  Professor  Ehrenberg,  who,  while  making 
bis  researches  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  stung  five  times  by  the 
AndrocUmus  quinquestriatus,  hud  Jkmesitts,  says  he  can  well  believe,  from  the  dreadfhl 
pains  he  suffered,  that  the  poison  of  these  scorpions  may  become  fatal  to  women  and 
children.  A  servant  of  Mr.  Russegger,  while  emptying  a  trunk,  was  stung  in  the 
breast  by  a  large  scorpion,  which  had  concealed  itself  among  the  linen.  For  hours 
the  pain  was  dreadful,  shooting  from  time  to  time  through  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  almost  depriving  the  patient  of  consciousness.  A  cold  perspiration  covered  his 
brow,  and  it  was  only  after  the  internal  and  external  application  of  ammonia,  one  of 
the  chief  remedies  for  sustaining  the  sinking  flame  of  life,  that  he  at  length  felt  some 
relief,  though  he  had  still  to  suffer  several  days  from  a  strong  fever. 

The  scorpions  live  mostly  on  the  ground,  in  gloomy  recesses,  and  even  in  the  nooks 
and  comers  of  dwelling-houses,  so  that,  in  countries  where  they  are  known  to  abound, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  removing  stones,  pieces  of  wood,  &c.  Of  a 
ferocious,  cruel  disposition,  they  are  not  only  the  foes  of  all  other  animals,  but  carry 
on  a  war  of  extermination  among  themselves,  and  are  even  said  to  kill  and  devour 
their  own  progeny,  without  pity,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom ;  thus  rendering  good  service 
to  the  community  at  large.  Maupertuis  once  inclosed  a  hundred  scorpions — a  select 
and  delightful  party — in  a  box.  Immediately  a  furious  battle  ensued-— one  against 
all,  all  against  one — ^and  in  an  hour's  time  scarcely  one  of  the  combatants  survived 
the  conflict. 

The  poison  of  the  scorpion  is  lodged  in  its  tail,  but  that  of  the  centipede  is  in  its 
jaws.  These  are  likewise  among  the  pests  of  tropical  climates ;  for,  although  several 
are  found  in  Europe,  yet,  from  their  small  size,  they  are  harmless  to  man.  Those  of 
India  and  South  America,  on  the  other  hand,  are  enormous,  frequently  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  and  their  sting  is  no  less  painful  and  virulent  than  that  of  the  dreaded 
Bcorpion  itself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

8EBFENTS-LIZABD8— FROGS  AKD  TOAD0. 

thrjMU:  Haritj  of  Venomoui  Serpents— Habili  and  Extantl  Chameteiittioe  of  Setpeal^ 
The  lAbarri— The  Trigonooephalut — Antidoiei  to  the  Poison  of  Serpents— Snddnf  ert 
the  Venom— The  Poison-Fangs- The  Bush-Master— The  Echidna  Orrllsta  l?sttfcisnshi 
—Their  Enemy  the  Ho^— The  Cobra  de  Capello— The  Hi^e— The  Cerastes— Boas  uA 
Pythons— The  Boa-constrictor— The  Water  Boa— Fascination  1^  Snakes— Hendenoii^ 
Argument  against  It — ^Thorpe's  Reasons  in  its  Favor — ^Du  Chailln  on  tiie  Sulject— Enemici 
of  Serpents— The  Secretary  Bird— The  Adjutant  Bird— The  Mongoo»— Serpents  BatiB| 
Serpents — ^The  Locomotion  of  Serpents — Anatomy  of  their  Jaws — ^A  SeipentiDe  Meat- 
Pet  Serpents — ^Tree  Snakes— Water  Snakes — Stories  of  Enormous  Snakes-— Da  QiaiUa'f 
Big  Snake— Wallace's  Bigger  One.— £mirdjf .«  The  Geckoe — ^Anatomy  of  its  Feet— Their 
Wide  Distribution— The  Anolis— Its  CombatiTeness— The  Chameleon— Its  Habits,  Qianfe 
of  Color,  and  Characteristics— The  Iguana— The  Tejn— Water  Lixards— Flying  Dfagoas 
The  Basilisk.- /'Vo^  and  Toad»:  The  Pipa  Frog— Tree  Frogs— WaUace's  Flying  Frof- 
The  BahU  Toad— The  Giant  Toad— The  Musical  Toad. 

ON  penetrafiDg  for  the  first  time  into  a  tropical  forest,  the  traveler  is  moved  hj 
many  conflicting  emotions.  This  lazuriance  of  vegetation,  this  abnndance  of 
blossoms,  unite  in  raising  the  soul  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  moment;  and  jet 
the  heart  is,  at  the  same  time,  chilled  with  vague  fears,  that  mix  like  a  discordant 
sound  with  the  harmonies  of  this  sylvan  world.  For  in  the  hollows  of  the  tangled 
roots  and  in  the  dense  underwood  of  the  forest  a  brood  of  noxious  reptiles  loves  to 
oonceal  itself,  and  who  knows  whether  a  snako«  armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  may  not 
dart  forth  from  the  rustling  foliage.  Gradually,  however,  these  reflections  wear 
away,  and  time  and  experience  convince  one  that  the  snakes  in  the  tropical  woods  ars 
hardly  more  to  be  feared  than  in  our  own  forests.  These  reptiles  are,  indeed,  &r 
from  being  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  is  generally  believed ;  and  on  meeting  with  a 
make,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  belonging  to  some  harmless  species,  which  show 
themselves  much  more  frequently  by  day,  and  are  by  far  more  numerous.  Even  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  where  serpents  are  said  to  abound,  they  make  their  appearance  so 
cautiously  that  the  surprise  of  long  residents  is  invariably  expressed  at  the  rarity  with 
which  they  are  to  be  seen.  Dr.  Russell,  who  particularly  studied  the  serpents  of 
India,  found  that,  out  of  forty-three  species  which  he  himself  examined,  not  more 
than  seven  were  found  to  possess  poisonous  fangs;  and  Davy,  whose  attention  was 
•arefully  directed  to  the  snakes  of  Ceylon,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  but  four  oat 
of  the  twenty  species  he  could  collect  were  venomous,  and  that  of  these  only  two 
were  capable  of  inflicting  a  wound  likely  to  be  fatal  to  man. 

Sir  B.  Tennent,  who  frequently  performed  journeys  of  two  to  five  hundred  milei 
duoQgh  ibe  jungle  without  seeing  a  single  snake,  never  heard,  during  his  long  resi- 
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dence  in  Ceylon,  of  the  death  of  a  European  which  was  caused  by  the  bite  of  one 
of  these  reptiles ;  and  in  ahnost  every  instance  accidents  to  the  natives  happened  at 
night,  when  the  animal,  having  been  surprised  or  trodden  on,  had  inflicted  the  wound 
in  self-defence.  Thus,  to  avoid  danger,  the  Singhalese,  when  obliged  to  leave  their 
houses  in  the  dark,  carry  a  stick  with  a  loose  ring,  the  noise  of  which,  as  they  strike  it 
on  the  ground,  is  sufficient  to  warn  the  snakes  to  leave  their  path.  During  his  five 
years'  travels  through  the  whole  breadth  of  tropical  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  M.  de  Castelnau,  although  ever  on  the  search^  collected  no  more  than  ninety- 
one  serpents,  of  which  only  twenty-one  were  poisonous. 

The  habits  of  the  venomous  snakes,  and  the  external  characters  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  harmless  species,  likewise  tend  to  diminish  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  them.  Thus,  their  head  is  generally  flat,  broad,  lanceolate ;  they 
have  an  aperture  or  slit  on  each  cheek,  behind  the  nostrils,  and  an  elongated  vertical 
pupil  like  many  other  nocturnal  animals.  They  are  also  generally  slower  and  more 
indolent  in  their  motions,  and  thus  are  more  easily  avoided*  No  venomous  snake  will 
ever  be  found  on  a  tree;  and  on  quietly  approaching  one  in  the  forest  or  in  the 
savanna,  it  will  most  likely  creep  away  without  disputing  the  path,  as  it  is  not  very 
anxious  uselessly  to  squander  the  venom  which  nature  gave  it  as  the  only  means  for 
procuring  itself  food. 

"  There  is  not  much  danger  in  roving  amongst  snakes,"  says  Waterton,  who,  from 
spending  many  a  month  in  tropical  wilds,  may  justly  be  called  an  excellent  authority, 
"  provided  only  that  you  have  self  command.  You  must  never  approach  them 
abruptly;  if  so,  you  are  sure  to  pay  for  your  rashness;  because  the  idea  of  self- 
*defence  is  predominant  in  every  animal,  and  thus  the  snake,  to  defend  himself  from 
what  he  considers  an  attack  upon  him,  makes  the  intruder  feel  the  deadly  effect  of  his 
envenomed  fangs.  The  labarri  snake  is  very  poisonous,  yet  I  have  often  approached 
within  two  yards  of  him  without  fear.  I  took  care  to  advance  very  softly  and  gently, 
without  moving  my  arms,  and  he  always  allowed  me  to  have  a  fine  view  of*  him, 
without  showing  the  least  inclination  to  make  a  spring  at  me.  He  would  appear  to 
keep  his  eye  fixed  on  me,  as  though  suspicious,  but  that  was  alL  Sometimes  I  have 
taken  a  stick  ten  feet  long  and  placed  it  on  the  labarri's  back ;  he  would  then  glide 
away,  without  offering  resistance.  However,  when  I  put  the  end  of  the  stick  abruptly 
to  his  head,  he  immediately  opened  his  mouth,  flew  at  it,  and  bit  it."  But  although 
accidents  from  venomous  snakes  are  comparatively  rare,  yet  the  consequences  are 
dreadful  when  tbcy  do  take  place,  and  the  sight  of  a  cobra  or  a  trigonocephalus  pre- 
paring for  its  fatal  spring  may  well  appall  the  stoutest  heart. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Ncu  Wied,  having  wounded  a  tapir,  was  following  the  traces 
of  his  game  along  with  his  Indian  hunter,  when  suddenly  his  companion  uttered  a  loud 
scream.  He  had  come  too  near  a  labarri  snake,  and  the  dense  thicket  prevented  his 
escape.  Fortunately  the  first  glance  of  the  distinguished  naturalist  fell  upon  the  rep- 
tile, which  with  extended  jaws  and  projecting  &ng8  was  ready  to  dart  upon  the  Indian, 
but  at  the  same  moment,  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  prince's  rifle,  lay  writhing  on  the 
ground.  The  Indian,  though  otherwise  a  strong-nerved  man,  was  so  paralyiad  by  fear 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  recover  his  self-possession — a  proof,  among  others, 
ihat  it  is  superfluous  to  attribute  a  fiucinating  power  to  the  venomous  snakes,  as  the 
•fleets  of  terror  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  why  smaller  animals,  unable  to  flee  the 
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fanptDding  dftngoTy  beoooM  tlwir  ourefliiUDg  Tiottniii  tod  0V011  nsiB,  m  it  wn^  vii^ 
tonlj  to  roBh  upon  destraotioo.    Bat  upon  thii  miljeot  ire  Bhill  haTS  mm  ta  h^. 

A  poor  Indinn  pii  that  Moompanied  Sohomburg^  on  Ui  trtTeLi  tfanrai^  llio 
of  Ghdana  wai  IflflB  fortnnate  than  the  Prinoe  of  Nea  Wied'a  oompaiuioii.  8I10  m 
Uttao  by  a  trigoiiooephalii8»  and  it  waa  dnadfiil  to  aw  how  toon  the  powen  of  Vk 
began  to  ebb  under  the  ihul  eflbete  of  Ae  poiaon.  The  mmnd  waa  imaMdMl^ 
encked,  and  spirita  of  amnion]a«  the  naoal  remedy,  prolbaely  applied  both  eztemi^ 
and  inwardly,  bat  all  in  Tain.  In  km  than  three  minatei^  a  eonmUTO  tnrabfag 
Bhook  the  whole  body,  the  &oe  aaromed  a  eadaToroaa  aqMet»  dreadfbl  paiiia  ragad  ii 
the  hearty  in  the  back,  lem  in  die  woand  itaelf ;  the  diaeolfed  Uood  flowed  ftom  Ai 
ears  and  nooe,  or  wai  spafflnodioally  csJeoted  by  Ae  itooiaeh ;  the  polae  roae  to  ISO-lN 
in  the  minate ;  the  paralyaia  whieh  first  bennmbed  the  bitten  frot  apread  fhrilMr  mi 
fiurther,  and  in  lem  than  eight  minutae  the  nnfortonate  giil  waa  no  longer  to  be  leoi^ 
niaed.  The  same  day  the  fbot  awelled  to  shapelem  dimenafeni^  and  ahe  lay  Beniali 
nntfl,  after  an  agony  of  sixty-three  hoars,  deadi  reliered  her  ftom  her  anfflningn 

A  great  many  antidotes  have  been  reoommended  against  serpentine  poiaoo,  bat  dnir 
Toiy  nnmber  proves  dieir  ineffioaoy.  It  is  a  weU  known  (hot  ihat  aerpenline  poina 
may  be  swallowed  with  impnnity ;  it  shows  its  eifeets  only  on  mixing  direetly  whh  d» 
blood.  A  dght  ligatare  above  die  woand,  along  with  saokinj^  homing  or  eotdag  it 
onty  are  thas  very  rational  remediea  fbr  preventing  the  rapid  propagadon  of  the  venooL 
Suction  ifl^  however,  not  always  unattended  with  danger  to  the  person  who  nadflrtikBi 
the  friendly  office.  Thos  Sohomburgk  relates  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  In^Uan,  whose 
son  had  been  bitten  in  the  cheek.  The  fiither  instandy  sucked  the  wound,  but  a  hdlow 
tooth  conveyed  the  poison  into  his  own  body.  His  cheek  swelled  under  exeraeisdBg 
pains,  and  without  being  able  to  save  bis  son,  his  own  health  and  vigor  were  fbrever  loik; 
for  snch  are  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this  poison,  that  they  incurably  trouble  the 
fountains  of  life.  The  wound  generally  breaks  open  every  year,  emitting  a  very  ofiea- 
sive  odor,  and  causes  dreadful  pains  at  every  change  of  the  weather.  Although  all 
the  venomous  snakes  produce  morbid  symptoms  nearly  similar,  yet  the  strength  of  the 
poison  varies  according  to  the  species  of  the  serpent,  and  to  the  drcumstanoea  under 
which  it  is  emitted.  It  is  said  to  be  most  virulent  during  very  hot  weather,  or  when 
the  animal  is  about  to  cast  its  skin.  The  effects  are  naturally  more  powerful  and 
rapid  when  a  larger  quantity  of  poison  flows  into  the  wound,  and  a  snake  with  exhausted 
supplies  from  repeated  bitings  will  evidently  strike  less  fiitally  than  another  whose 
glands  are  inflated  with  poison  after  a  long  repose. 

Before  describing  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  venomous  serpents,  a  lew 
words  on  the  simple  but  admirable  mechanism  of  their  delicate  but  needle-like  fangs 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Towards  the  point  of  the  fimg,  which  is  invariably  situated 
in  the  upper  jaw,  there  is  a  little  oblong  aperture  on  the  convex  ade  of  it,  and  diroogh 
this  there  is  a  communication  down  the  fitng  to  the  root,  at  which  lies  a  little  bag  ood- 
taining  the  poison.  Thus,  when  the  point  of  die  fang  is  pressed,  the  root  of  the  fimg 
also  presses  against  the  bag  and  sends  up  a  portion  of  the  poison  it  oontuned.  The 
fangs  being  extremely  movable,  can  be  voluntarily  depressed  or  elevated ;  and  as  firom 
their  brittleness  they  are  very  liable  to  break,  nature,  to  provide  fi}r  a  loss  that  would 
be  fatal,  has  added  behind  each  of  them  smaller  or  subsidiary  fimgs  ready  to  take 
dieir  place  in  case  of  acddeni 
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Unrivalled  in  the  display  of  every  lovely  oolor  of  the  rainbow,  and  anmatched  in 
the  effects  of  his  deadly  poison,  the  Bushmaster  or  Counacutchi  {LachesU  rhombecUa) 
glides  on,  sole  monarcli  of  the  forests  of  Guiana  or  Brazil,  as  both  man  and  boast  fly 
before  him.  In  size  ho  surpasses  most  other  venomous  species,  as  he  sometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  fourteen  feet  Generally  concealed  among  the  &llen  leaves  of  the 
forest,  he  lives  on  small  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammalians,  whom  he  is  able  to  pursue 
with  surprising  activity.  F.>rtunately,  the  bushmaster  is  a  rare  serpent,  frequenting 
only  the  deepest  shades  of  the  thicket,  where  in  the  day-time  he  generally  lies  coiled 
upon  the  ground.  Still  rarer,  though  if  possible  yet  more  formidable^  is  a  small  brown 
viper  {Echidna  oceliaia),  which  infests  the  Peruvian  forests.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be 
able  to  kill  a  strong  man  within  two  or  three  minutes.  The  Indian,  when  bitten  by  it, 
does  not  e^en  attempt  an  antidote  against  the  poison,  but  stoically  bids  adieu  to  his 
comrades,  and  lays  himself  down  to  die. 

The  ill  famed,  wide  extended  race  of  the  rattlesnakes,  which  ranges  from  South 
Brazil  to  Canada,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  new  world.  They  prefer  the  more  ele- 
vated, dry,  and  stony  regions,  where  they  lie  coiled  up  in  the  thorny  bushes,  and  only 
attack  such  animals  as  come  too  near  their  lair.  Their  bite  is  said  to  be  able  to  kill  a 
horse  or  an  ox  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  but,  fortunately,  they  are  afraid  of  man,  and 
will  not  venture  to  attack  him  unless  provoked.  When  roused  to  anger  they  are,  how- 
ever, very  formidable,  as  their  fangs  penetrate  through  the  strongest  boot.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  their  organization  is  a  kind  of  rattle  terminating  the  tail, 
and  consisting  of  a  number  of  pieces  inserted  into  each  other,  all  alike  in  shape  and 
size,  hollow,  and  of  a  thin,  elastic,  brittle  substance,  like  that  of  which  the  scales  are 
externally  formed.  When  provoked,  the  strong  and  rapid  vibratory  motions  imparted 
to  the  rattle  produce  a  sound  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  knife  grinding,  but 
it  is  never  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  any  distance,  and  becomes  almost  inaudible  in 
rainy  weather. 

Naturalists  distinguish  at  least  a  dozen  different  species  of  rattlesnakes,  the  com- 
monest of  which  are  the  Boaquira  (  Orotalui  horridus)^  which  frequents  the  warmest 
regions  of  South  America,  and  the  Durissus  (  C.  durtssus),  which  has  chosen  the  United 
States  for  its  principal  home.  The  chief  enemy  of  this  serpent  is  the  hog,  whom  it 
dreads  so  much  that  on  seeing  one  it  immediately  loses  all  its  courage,  and  instantly 
takes  to  flight.  But  the  hog,  who  smells  it  from  afar,  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  his 
bristles  erected  with  excitement,  seizes  it  by  the  neck,  and  devours  it  with  great  com- 
placency, though  without  touching  the  head.  As  the  hog  is  the  invariable  companion 
of  the  settler  in  the  backwoods,  the  rattlesnake  everywhere  disappears  before  the  ad- 
vance of  man,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a  century  or  two  hence  it  will  be  ranked  among 
the  extinct  animals.  The  American  Indians  often  regale  on  the  rattlesnake.  When 
they  And  it  asleep,  they  put  a  small  forked  stick  over  its  neck,  which  they  keep  im- 
movably fixed  to  the  ground,  giving  the  snake  a  piece  of  leather  to  bite,  and  this 
they  pull  back  several  times  with  great  force,  until  they  perceive  that  the  poison-fangs 
are  torn  out.  They  then  cut  off  the  head,  skin  the  body,  and  oook  it  as  we  do  eels. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  be  white  and  excellent. 

None  of  the  American  snakes  inhabit  the  Old  World,  but  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon  other  no  less  dangerous  species  appear  upon  the  scene,  among  which  the 
celebrated  Cobra  de  Capello  is  one  of  the  most  deadly.     A  few  yean  since,  a  cobra 
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in  the  British  Zo6logioal  GkiTdens  destroyed  its  keeper.  In  a  fit  of  dninkemifla,  dis 
man,  against  express  orders,  took  the  reptile  out  of  its  cage,  and  placing  its  hesd 
inside  his  waistcoat,  allowed  it  to  glide  round  his  body.  When  it  had  emerged  ftoa 
nnder  his  clothes  on  the  other  side,  apparently  in  good  humor,  the  keeper  aqiMesed  iti 
tail,  when  it  struck  him  between  his  eyes.  In  twenty  minutes  his  consdonsness  vn 
gone,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  he  was  dead.  As  long  as  the  cobra  is  in  a  qiuel 
mood,  its  neck  is  nowhere  thicker  than  its  head  or  other  parts ;  bat  as  soon  as  it  ■ 
excited,  it  raises  vertically  the  anterior  part  of  its  trunk,  dilates  the  hood  so  each  nds 
of  the  neck,  which  is  curiously  marked  in  the  center  in  black  and  white,  like  a  piir 
of  spectacles,  and  then  swells  out  to  double  its  former  proportions,  and  adTanm 
against  the  aggressor  by  the  undulating  motion  of  the  tail.  It  is  not  only  met  with 
in  the  cultivated  grounds  and  plantations,  but  will  creep  into  the  hoises  and  instnoati 
itself  among  the  furniture.  This  is  the  snake  so  frequently  exhibited  by  the  Indin 
jugglers,  who  contrive  by  some  unknown  method  to  tame  them  so  fiir  that  they  will 
perform  certain  movements  in  cadence,  and  dance  to  the  sound  of  moinCy  witk 
which  the  cobra  seems  much  delighted,  keeping  time  by  a  gracefiod  motion  of  the  head, 
erecting  about  half  its  length  from  the  ground  and  following  the  few  simple  notes  of 
the  conjuror's  flute  with  gentle  curves  like  the  undulating  lines  of  a  swan's  neck. 

The  Egyptian  Haje  (Nctja  Haje)^  a  near  relation  of  the  Indian  cobra,  is  most  likelj 
the  asp  of  ancient  authors,  which  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  chose  as  the  instrument  of 
her  death,  to  avoid  figuring  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus.  Like  the  cobra,  it  inflates 
its  neck  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  as  it  raises  its  head  on  being  approached, 
as  if  watchful  for  its  safety,  it  was  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  a  symbol  of 
divinity,  and  as  the  ^tbful  guardian  of  their  fields.  Divine  honors  have,  however, 
much  more  frequently  been  paid  to  the  venomous  snakes  from  the  terror  they  inspire, 
than  from  far-fetched  notions  of  bcDcficence.  The  Cerastes,  or  horned-viper,  one  of 
the  most  deadly  serpents  of  the  African  deserts,  is  frequently  exhibited  by  Egyptian 
jugglers,  who  handle  and  irritate  it  with  impunity :  they  are  supposed  to  render  them- 
selves invulnerable  by  the  chewing  of  a  certain  root,  but  most  likely,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cobra-charmers,  their  secret  consists  in  their  courage  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  animal's  nature. 

Although  the  Boas  and  Pythons  are  unprovided  with  venomous  fangs,  yet.  from 
their  enormous  size,  they  may  well  be  ranked  among  the  deadly  snakes;  for,  as 
Waterton  justly  remarks,  **  it  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing  in  the  end  whether  the 
victim  dies  by  poison  from  the  fangs,  which  corrupts  his  blood  and  makes  it  stink 
horribly,  or  whether  his  body  be  crushed  to  mummy  and  swallowed  by  a  Python." 
The  kingly  Jiboya  (Boa'Constrtctor)  inhabits  the  dry  and  sultry  localities  of  the  Bra- 
rilian  forests,  where  he  generally  conceals  himself  in  crevices  and  hollows  in  parts  but 
little  frequented  by  man,  and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  thirty  feet  To  catch  his 
prey  he  ascends  the  trees,  and  lurks,  hidden  in  the  foliage,  for  the  unfortunate  agutis, 
pacas,  and  capybaras,  whom  their  unlucky  star  may  lead  within  his  reach.  When 
full-grown  he  seizes  the  passing  deer ;  but  in  spite  of  his  large  size  he  is  but  little  feared 
by  the  natives,  as  a  single  blow  of  a  cudgel  suffices  to  kill  him.  Prince  Maximilian 
of  Neu  Wied  tells  us  that  the  experienced  hunter  laughs  when  asked  whether  the 
Jibojra  attacks  and  devours  man. 

The  Saoariaba,  Anaconda,  or  Water  Boa  {Eunectes  murinus),  as  it  is  variously 
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named,  attains  still  larger  dimensions  than  the  constrictor,  as  some  are  said  to  have 
been  foand  of  a  length  of  forty  feet.  It  inhabits  the  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshy 
grounds  of  tropical  America,  and  passes  most  of  its  time  in  the  water,  now  reposing 
OD  a  sand-bank,  with  only  its  head  above  the  snr&ce  of  the  stream,  now  rapidly  swim- 
ming like  an  eel,  or  abandoning  itself  to  the  current  of  the  river.  OHien,  also,  it  suns 
itself  on  the  sandy  margin  of  the  stream,  or  patiently  awaits  its  prey,  stretched  out 
upon  some  rock  or  fallen  tree.  With  sharp  eye  it  observes  all  that  swims  in  the 
waters  as  well  as  all  that  flies  over  them,  or  all  that  comes  to  the  banks  to  quench  its 
thirst ;  neither  fish  nor  aquatic  bird  is  secure  from  the  swiftness  of  its  attack,  and  woe 
to  the  capybara  that  comes  within  the  grasp  of  its  folds.  Such  is  its  voracity,  that 
Firmin  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  Anaconda  a  large  sloth,  an  Iguana  nearly  four 
feet  long,  and  a  tolerably-sized  Ant-bear,  all  three  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when 
they  were  swallowed — ^a  proof  that  their  capture  had  taken  place  within  a  short  time. 
As  is  commonly  the  case  with  reptiles,  the  water-boa  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
though  the  head  may  be  nearly  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  entrails  taken  out  of  the 
body,  and  the  skin  detached,  it  will  still  move  about  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
boas  principally  inhabit  America,  although  some  species  are  likewise  met  with  in  Asia. 
But  the  more  formidable  pythons  are  conflned  to  the  hot  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
They  are  said  to  enlace  even  the  tiger  or  the  lion  in  their  fatal  embrace ;  and  to  judge 
by  their  size  and  strength,  this  assertion  seems  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  alleged  power  of  fascination  in  snakes  is  now  abandoned  by  most  naturalists ; 
and  all  the  authenticated  facts  in  relation  to  it  seem  to  be  capable  of  being  otherwise 
explained.  Pr.  Henderson,  a  very  close  American  observer,  relates*  some  incidents 
bearing  on  this  question.  "  Some  field  hands,  "  he  says,  "  while  at  work  in  the  field, 
killed  a  rattlesnake  of  such  unusual  size  that  they  were  induced  to  bring  it  to  the 
house  that  the  family  might  see  it.  Its  head  was  chopped  off  and  left  in  the  field. 
The  snake  was  laid  under  some  shade  trees,  upon  the  branches  of  which  a  pair  of 
mockingbirds  had  built  their  nest.  The  birds  soon  discovered  the  snake,  and  at 
once  sounded  their  notes  of  alarm  and  distress.  They  commenced  approaching,  and 
finally  came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  snake.  In  short,  they  exhibited  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  fascinated  in  perfection,  except  that  they  did  not  jump  into  the 
snake's  mouth,  which,  fortunately  for  them,  was  a  mile  distant  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  asserted  that  the  snake,  after  fascinating  the  bird,  opens  its  mouth  and  the 
bird  jumps  into  it.  To  test  the  truth  of  this,  I  caught  a  black  adder,  and  tying  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  twine  around  his  neck,  I  made  the  other  end  fast  to  some  shrubbery 
in  which  a  pair  of  mocking-birds  had  made  their  nests.  The  snake  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  birds,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  as  much  fascinated  as  birds  ever 
become.  They  approached  the  reptile  with  feathers  reversed,  uttering  their  notes  of 
alarm,  and  were  a  dozen  tiroes  in  contact  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snake 
seemed  only  bent  on  escaping,  and  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  exert  his  fEuned 
power  of  fascination.  It  was  exerted,  however,  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  fiir  as  the  birds 
were  concerned.  At  length  the  snake,  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  brought  his  body  so  &r 
through  the  loop  of  twine  around  his  neck  that  he  was  sufifocated.  This  made  no> 
difference,  and  the  birds  continued  to  be  as  much  fascinated  after  as  before  his  death.. 
They  were  several  times  driven  away,  but  would  as  often  return.     In.  these  instances. 

40  'B^sm^.A^:s^. 
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wlut  beoomes  of  the  tlleged  woaderiul  power  <^  the  Mrpent'i  eye  f  Two  bird*  mm 
eppereDtl;  charmed  tt  one  and  the  eamo  time  by  a  ungle  snaka,  and  that  a  dead  tm. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  the  so-called  bscination  ia  seen  in  perfectioD  onlj  dnriiig  th> 
period  of  inonbetioD,  and  while  the  biida  are  rearing  their  joang.  There  ia  a  jtaAai 
difference  between  the  actiona  of  the  birds  daring  this  period  and  at  other  tioML 
Now,  animals  of  every  species  either  eat  or  are  eaten  by  other  spooiee ;  and  each  iim 
haa  its  owD  peouliar  modes  of  attack,  defence,  and  eacape.  The  anake  knows  thtf 
other  animals  hold  him  in  great  turror;  but  that  birds  will  approach  him  if  he  mam 
perfectly  still.  When  be  perceives  that  the  birds  have  seen  him,  he  remaina  periMlf 
BtiU.  The  birds  know  that  their  yonog  will  approach  the  snake  and  &11  a  prej  to  tim. 
If  it  bo  in  the  breeding  season,  parental  instinct  or  affection  iiupels  tbem  to  attaiAdi 
enemy,  and  so  it  often  sacrifices  its  own  life  to  save  that  of  its  offspring.  PanMil 
solidtudo  overcomes  its  natural  timidity.  Indeed  the  birds  on  these  oooasiona  aeea  tt 
lose  their  senses  altogether,  prodsely  as  a  haman  parent  might  do  under  sindlB 


Slill,  however,  we  ronst  admit  that  the  subject  of  snake  fascination  is  in  a  meason 
an  open  qnostion.  Mr,  T.  B.  Thorpe,  another  close  observer  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal  world,  is  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  this  power,  sod  cites  many  ina- 
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dflotB  in  proof  of  his  theory,  aooompanying  them  with  drawings  of  the  reptile  tnjlagrante 
delietu,*  He  shows  one  snake  in  the  attitade,  as  he  believes,  of  charming  a  wild-cat; 
and  another  when  charming  a  rabbit.  In  this  latter  illustration  the  rabbit  certainly 
looks  as  thoagh  he  was  fascinated.  He  believes  also  that  they  have  this  power 
over  man,  and  adduces  several  instances  in  corroboration.  And  even  further,  he 
believes  that  this  power  exists  in  the  dead  reptile.  He  sums  up  his  conclusions  thus: 
*'  The  food  of  the  rattlesnake  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  small  animals  or  birds 
superior  to  it  in  flcetnoss,  and  it  has  no  power  to  seize  its  prey  except  when  it  is  coiled 
up,  and  consequently  incapable  of  giving  chase.  In  addition,  the  reptile,  while 
attempting  to  seize  its  prey,  emits  a  strong  odor,  which  no  doubt  has  a  stupefying 
effect  upon  its  victim.  Now,  as  the  rattlesnake  never  steals  upon  any  object,  and  is 
perfectly  incapable  of  seizing  its  food  except  when  it  is  coiled  up  and  stationary,  how 
would  it  ever  obtain  subsistence  if  nature  had  not  given  it  the  power  to  attract  its 
prey  within  its  deadly  reach  ?  Although  it  is  disputed  by  most  naturalists  that  snakes 
have  the  power  of  fascination,  yet  to  me  it  seems  as  if  nothing  relating  to  their  natural 
history  is  more  fully  substantiated.  People  living  in  crowded  cities  who  receive  from 
abroad  'specimens'  preserved  in  alcohol  and  bottled,  or  write  dLasertations  from 
examination  of  the  '  stuffed  skin,'  must  be  assured,  from  what  they  see  before  them, 
that  the  power  of  fiiscination  is  a  fable ;  and  as  doubting  is  a  safe  form  of  unbelief,  it 
is  freely  expressed.  The  rattlesnake,  nevertheless,  has  certainly  an  eye  of  command 
as  had  Napoleon ;  and  the  power  of  the  reptile's  gaze  is  not  only  acknowledged  by 
the  humbler  class  of  animals,  but  man,  with  all  his  superior  powers,  has  felt  a  thrill 
of  helplessness  pass  through  his  soul  as  he  beheld  that  mysterious  eye  glaring  full 
upon  him.  Approach  a  rattlesnake,  and  with  the  first  convenient  thing  dash  out  his 
brains;  but  dare  not  to  make  a  close  examination  of  the  death-dealing  object  before 
you.  If  its  spiral  motions  once  find  a  response  in  the  music  tune-markings  of  your 
own  mind ;  if  you  look  into  those  strange  orbs  that  seem  to  be  the  openings  into 
another  world;  if  that  forked  tongue  plays  into  your  presence  until  you  find  it  as 
vivid  as  the  lightning's  flush ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  hum  of  those  rattles  begins  to  con- 
fuse your  absorbed  senses,  you  will  be  conscious  of  some  terrible  danger ;  that  you 
stand  upon  some  dread  precipice ;  that  your  blood  is  starting  back  from  your  heart ; 
and  you  can  only  break  through  the  charm  with  an  effort  that  requires  the  whole  of 
your  resolution." 

Paul  du  Chaillu  also^no  mean  authority  on  the  subject — firmly  believes  in  this 
power  of  fascination  ;  and  gives  an  instance  in  point  :t  '*  I  shall  never  forget  that  one 
day,  as  I  lay  ill  under  that  big  tree,  I  spied  an  enormous  snake  folded  among  the 
branches  of  another  tree  not  far  from  mo.  My  attention  had  been  drawn  to  that  tree 
by  the  cries  of  a  squirrel.  The  suake  was  charming  the  poor  little  squirrel.  How 
nice  the  squirrel  was;  how  beautiful  his  little  tail;  how  black  and  bright  seemed  his 
little  eyes.  His  little  feet  were  moving  onward  toward  the  snake;  his  little  tail  was 
up,  and  be  chippcrcd  as  he  advanced  toward  certain  death.  The  snake  was  still  as 
death ;  not  one  of  his  folds  could  have  been  seen  moving.  How  black  and  shiny  the 
ugly  creature  was,  and  what  a  contrast  with  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees.  Part  of 
his  body  was  coiled  on  the  limb  of  the  tree.  How  fixedly  he  looked  on  the  squirrel. 
His  head  was  triangular,  and  he  belonged  to  that  £unily  of  snakes  that  spend  the 

•  Harper's  Magazine,  March,  1856.  t  Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator,  161. 
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grestest  portion  of  their  lives  od  trees.  Nearer  ind  oaarer  the  sqairrel  esnw;  loois 
ftnd  louder  were  bis  cliippeiinge ;  be  tried  to  fdd  away,  but  could  doL  At  luttt 
came  within  a  foot  of  tbo  eoHke.  There  wits  a  pause ;  then  anddenly,  like  &  fladi  rf 
lightning,  tbe  snake  sprang.  The  poor  little  squirrel  was  in  the  folds  of  the  ^^ 
reptile,  and  I  swio  saw  his  body  gradually  disappearing  into  ita  inflated  month,  id 
the  broken  uicnce  of  the  forest  resumed  ita  away."  Here  I  leave  the  vexed  qnotigi 
of  serpentiDo  fascination,  with  tbe  expression  of  my  own  opinion  that,  while  nmchoi 
be  uid  on  both  Bidet^  yet,  upon  tbe  whole,  the  nays  have  it. 


Tho  various  serpent  tribes  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  many  enomies,  who  fbrtn- 
natcly  keep  their  numl>crs  within  salutary  bounds,  and  avenge  tho  death  of  the  count- 
less insccls.  worms,  toads,  fropt,  and  lizards,  that  full  a  prey  to  their  strength  or  their 
venom.  Scvcml  speeics  of  rapacious  and  arjualic  hirdti  live  upon  snakes,  tho  Amcriraa 
ostrich  tliina  tlicir  ranks  wherever  be  can.  and  tbe  African  "  Secretary"  is  T«noime<t  6r 
his  prowess  in  serpentine  warfare.  ''  The  battle  was  obstinate,"  says  Le  Vaillant, 
dcscrihin;;  one  of  these  conflicts,  "and  windncted  with  equal  address  on  both  side*. 
Tho  Berpent,  feeling  the  inferinrity  of  bis  strength,  in  bis  attempt  to  flee,  and  regiia 
his  hole,  employed  that  cunning  nlitch  is  flM;ribed  to  him,  while  tbe  bird,  guessing  hi) 
design,  suddenly  stopped  him,  and  ent  off  his  retreat  tiy  placing  herself  before  him  it 
a  single  leap.  On  whatever  side  tbo  rojitilo  endeavored  to  make  its  escape,  his  enemy 
was  still  found  before  him.  Then,  uniting  at  once  bravery  and  cunning,  be  erected 
himself  boldly  lo  intimidate  tbe  bird,  and  hissing  dreadfully,  displayol  his  menacing 
thrnat,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  bend  swollen  with  rage  and  venom.  Sometimes  this 
threatening  appearance  produced  a  momentary  suspension  of  hostilities,  bat  the  hird 
soon  returned  to  the  charge,  and  covering  her  body  with  one  of  her  wings  as  a  buck- 
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ler^  strack  ber  enemy  with  the  hornj  protuberances  upon  the  other,  which,  like  little 
elube,  served  the  more  effectually  to  knock  bim  down  as  he  raised  himself  to  the 
blow ;  at  last  he  staggered  and  fell,  the  conqueror  then  despatched  him,  and  with  one 
Btroke  0£  her  bill  laid  open  his  skull."  The  secretary-eagle  has  now  been  successfully 
aoclimatized  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  renders  himself  useful  by  the  destruction 
of  the  venomous  snakes  with  which  the  plantations  are  infested. 

Gravely,  '*  with  measured  step  and  slow,"  like  a  German  philosopher  cogitating 
over  the  nature  of  the  absolute,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  much  more  profitably 
engaged,  the  "  Adjutant "  wanders  among  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  muddy 
Ganges.  The  aspect  of  this  colossal  bird,  measuring  six  feet  in  hight  and  nearly 
fifteen  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  is  far  from  being  comely,  as  his  enormous  bill,  his 
naked  head  and  neck,  except  a  few  straggling  curled  hairs,  his  large  craw  hanging 
down  the  forepart  of  the  neck  like  a  pouch,  and  his  long,  naked  legs,  are  certainly  no 
features  of  beauty.  Suddenly  he  stops,  dips  his  bill  among  the  aquatic  plants,  and 
immediately  raises  it  again  triumphantly  into  the  air,  for  a  long  snake,  despairingly 
twisting  and  wriggling,  strives  vainly  to  escape  from  the  formidable  pincers  which 
hold  it  fast.  The  bird  throws  back  his  head,  and  the  reptile  appears  notably  dimin- 
ished in  size ;  a  few  more  gulps,  and  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  And  now  the  sedate 
bird  continues  his  stately  promenade  with  the  self-satisfied  mien  of  a  merchant  who 
has  just  made  a  successful  speculation,  and  is  engaged  in  the  agreeable  calculation  of 
his  gains.  But  lo !  again  the  monstrous  bill  descends,  and  the  same  scene  is  again 
repeated.  The  good  services  of  the  Giant  Heron  in  clearing  the  land  of  noxious  rep- 
tiles, and  the  havoc  he  is  able  to  mal^e  among  their  ranks,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
simple  fact,  that  on  opening  the  body  of  one  of  them,  a  land-tortoise  ten  inches  long 
and  a  largo  black  eat  were  found  entire  within  it,  the  former  in  the  pouch,  as  a  kind 
of  stock  in  trade,  the  latter  in  the  stomach,  all  ready  for  immediate  consumption. 

Trusting  to  his  agility  and  the  certainty  of  his  eye,  the  Indian  Ichneumon  or  Mon- 
goos  attacks  without  hesitation  the  most  venomous  serpents.  The  cobra,  which  drives 
even  the  leopard  to  flight,  rises  before  the  little  creature  with  swelling  head  and  fury 
in  its  eye ;  but  swift  as  thought,  the  ichneumon,  avoicling  the  death-stroke  of  the  pro- 
jecting fangs,  leaps  upon  its  back,  and  fastening  his  sharp  teeth  in  the  head,  soon 
despatches  the  helpless  reptile. 

The  serpents  sometimes  even  feed  upon  their  own  brethren.  Thus  a  rat-snake  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  was  once  seen  to  devour  a  common  Coluber  ncUrix,  but  not 
having  taken  the  measure  of  his  victim,  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  last  four  inches 
of  his  tail,  which  stuck  out  rather  jauntily  from  the  side  of  his  mouth,  with  very  much 
the  look  of  a  cigar.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tail  began  to  exhibit  a  retrograde 
motion,  and  the  swallowed  snake  was  disgorged,  nothing  the  worse  for  his  living  sep- 
ulchre with  the  exception  of  the  wound  made  by  his  partner  when  he  first  seized  him. 
A  python  in  the  same  collection,  who  had  lived  for  years  on  friendly  terms  with  a 
brother  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  was  found  one  morning  sole  tenant  of  bis  den.  As 
the  cage  was  secure,  the  keeper  was  puzzled  to  know  how  the  serpent  had  escaped. 
At  last  it  was  observed  that  the  remaining  inmate  had  swollen  remarkably  during  the 
night,  when  the  truth  came  out.  It  was,  however,  the  last  meal  of  the  fratricide,  for 
in  some  months  he  died. 

When  we  consider  that  the  snakes  have  neither  legs,  ¥ring8,  nor  fins,  and  are  indeed 
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deprifed  oC  all  llie  umtl  meaiis  of  loeomotioii,  the  n{H£tj  of  llMir  pragreH  ii  Ml 
ft  little  sarpriBiiig.  On  examiDing  the  anatondoal  elnieture  of  their  body,  hopewi ,  k 
vill  be  remarked  that  whUe  we  ha^e  only  twelve  pair  of  ribs  united  in  front  by  lb 
breaat^bone  and  oardlage,  tbe  snake  has  often  more  than  three  fanndredy  Qneonaeey 
b  front,  and  oonaeqaently  mneh  more  free  in  their  motiona,  a  haohj  wUoh  ia  al9  ii- 
oreaaed  by  the  great  moUUty  of  the  apondyli  of  the  backbone.  Between  tibe  lifaiaBi 
die  broad  tranaverae  aoalea  or  plates  whioh  exist  on  the  belly  of  aU  snoh  flarpeebai 
more  rapidly,  we  find  numerons  mnsolea  oonneeting  them  one  with  another,  and  thai, 
amply  provided  with  a  whole  system  of  strong  pulleys  and  points  of  attaehment,  Iki 
reptile,  bringing  up  the  tail  towards  the  head,  by  bending  the  bod  j  into  one  or  mm 
oorvea,  and  then  again  resting  upon  the  tail  and  extending  the  body,  glidea  sviHf 
along,  not  only  npon  even  ground,  but  even  sometimes  from  branch  to  farandly  as  Iki 
amalleat  hold  suffioes  for  its  stretobing  out  its  body  a  foot's  length  into  the  air,  nl 
thus  reaching  another  sallying  point  for  further  progress. 

The  anatomy  of  the  serpent's  jaws  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  meehanism  of  ifei 
movements.  In  spite  of  their  proverbial  wisdom,  snakes  would  not  be  able  to  ent 
unless  they  were  able  to  swaUow  large  animal  masses  at  a  time.  For,  however  lapl 
their  motions  may  be,  those  of  their  prey  are  in  general  atill  more  active,  and  tfaa 
they  are  obliged  to  wait  in  ambush  till  a  fortunate  chance  provides  them  with  a  eopiooi 
meal  The  vicdm  is  often  much  more  bulky  than  the  serpent  itself;  bat  adll,  widioat 
tearing  it  to  pieces,  it  is  able  to  engulph  it  in  his  swelling  maw.  For  the  two  hah«i 
of  its  lower  jaw  do  not  ooalesoe  like  ours  into  one  solid  mass,  but  are  merely  eonneeted 
in  front  by  a  loose  ligament,  so  that  each  part  can  be  moved  separately.  The  Ixnm 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  are  also  loosely  attached  or  articulated  one  widi  the 
other,  and  thus  the  whole  mouth  is  capable  of  great  distension.  By  this  meehamm, 
aided  by  tbe  numerous  sharp  teeth,  which  are  so  many  little  hooks  with  the  point 
curved  backwards,  each  side  of  the  jaws  and  moath  beiog  able  to  act  as  it  were  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  alternately  hooks  itself  fast  to  the  morsel,  or  advances  to  fiurten 
itself  farther  on  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus  the  reptile  draws  itself  over  its  prej, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  we  draw  a  stocking  over  our  leg,  after  having  first,  bj 
breaking  the  bones,  fashioned  it  into  a  convenient  mass,  and  rendered  its  passage  more 
easy  by  lubricating  it  with  its  saliva.  Slowly  the  huge  lump  disappears  behind  tbe 
jaws,  descends  lower  and  lower  beneath  the  scales,  which  seem  ready  to  burst  asunder 
with  distension,  and  then  the  satisfied  monster  coils  himself  up  once  more  to  digest  his 
meal  in  quiet.  The  time  required  for  this  purpose  varies  of  course  according  to  the 
size  of  the  morsel ;  but  often  weeks,  or  even  months,  will  pass  before  a  boa  awakens 
from  the  lethargic  repose  in  which — the  image  of  disgustmg  gluttony — ^he  lies  plunged 
after  a  superabundant  meal. 

A  huge  python  in  the  Zodlogical  Gardens  fasted  the  almost  incredible  time  of 
twenty-two  months,  having  probably  prepared  himself  for  his  abstinence  by  a  splendid 
gorge ;  and  Dum^ril  mentions  a  rattlesnake  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  which  likewise 
took  no  nourishment  during  twenty-one  months,  but  then,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  swallowed  three  hares  within  five  days.  The  reptiles  in  the  British  Zodlogical 
Chirdens  are  ofiered  food  once  a  week,  but  even  then  their  appetites  are  frequently  not 
yet  awakened,  though  great' care  is  taken  never  to  spoil  their  stomachs  by  ezoeas. 

Though  generally  the  objects  of  abhorrence  and  fear,  yet  serpents  sometimes  render 
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themselyes  nsefal  or  agreeable  to  man.  Thus  the  lat-snake  of  Ceylon  (  Ooiyphodon 
£lumenbaehn)f  in  consideration  of  its  services  in  destropng  yermin,  is  often  kept  as  a 
household  pet,  and  so  domesticated  by  the  natives  as  to  feed  at  their  table.  The  bean* 
tiful  coral-snake  {Elaps  coraUinut)  is  fondled  by  the  Brazilian  ladies,  bat  the  domes- 
tication of  the  dreaded  cobras  as  protectors  in  the  place  of  dogs,  is  still  more  remark- 
able.  They  glide  about  the  house,  going  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  a  terror  to  thieves, 
but  never  attempting  to  harm  the  inmates. 

The  Tree-snakes  offer  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  color  to  the 
animal's  pursuits,  which  we  have  already  had  oooasion  to  admire  in  our  brief  review 
of  the  tropical  insect  world.  They  are  frequently  of  an  agreeable  green  or  bluish 
hue,  so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  firom  the  foliage  among  which  they  seek  their 
prey,  or  where  they  themselves  are  liable  to  be  seized  upon  by  their  enemies.  They 
are  often  able  vertically  to  ascend  the  smoothest  trunks  and  branches,  in  search  of 
squirrels  and  Uzards,  or  to  rifle  the  nests  of  birds. 

The  Wator-snakes  which  infest  some  parts  of  the  tropical  seas,  though  far  from- 
equalling  in  size  the  vast  proportions  of  the  fabulous  sea-serpent,  are  very  formidable 
from  their  venomous  bite.  They  have  the  back  part  of  the  body  and  tail  very  much- 
compressed  and  raised  vertically,  so  as  to  serve  them  as  a  paddle  with  which  they 
rapidly  cleave  the  waters. 

Of  enormous  snakes,  whose  dimendons  exceed  all  credibility,  the  old  writers  are 
full.  One  can  there  find  them  of  any  length  he  pleases,  a  few  yards  more  or  less  being 
of  no  consequence.  Thus  the  famous  serpent  which  in  Africa  stopped  the  march  of 
the  Roman  army  of  Atilius  Regulus,  is  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length.  A  recent  traveler  in  Ceylon,  while  acknowledging  that  thirty  feet  was  the 
ntma^  for  which  he  was  prepared  to  vouch  personally,  was,  as  he  says,  credibly  assured 
that  one  had  been  lately  killed  which  measured  forty-five  feet  in  length,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  six  feet ;  and  he  was  told  of  another,  killed  in  India  not  long  ago,  which 
attsdned  the  respectable  length  of  sixty  feet.  But  passing  over  these  quite  suspicious 
narratives,  we  find  accounts  of  serpents  quite  long  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
desire. 

Equatorial  Africa  appears  to  be  a  favorite  abode  for  the  serpentine  family ;  and  if 
any  of  monstrous  size  exist  there,  they  could  hardly  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  Paul  du 
Cbaillu.  He  thus  describes  the  death  of  the  largest  one  of  which  we  notice  any 
mention  in  his  books:*  "After  resting  a  little  while  we  continued  our  course  till 
we  reached  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  whence  I  could  see  all  the  country  round. 
I  was  sitting  under  a  very  large  tree,  when  suddenly  looking  up,  I  saw  an  immense 
serpent  coiled  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  just  above  me.  I  rushed  out,  and  taking 
good  aim  with  my  gun,  I  shot  my  black  friend  in  the  head.  He  let  go  his  hold,  tum« 
bled  down  with  great  force,  and  after  writhing  convulsively  for  a  time,  he  lay  before 
me  dead.  He  measured  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  his  ugly  fangs  proved  that  he 
was  venomous.  My  men  cut  off  the  head  of  the  snake,  and  divided  the  body  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  were  people.  Then  they  lighted  a  fire,  and  roasted  and  ate  it  on 
the  spot  They  offered  me  a  piece,  but  though  I  was  very  hungry,  I  declined.  When 
the  snake  was  eaten,  I  was  the  only  individual  in  the  company  that  had  an  empty 
•tomacL" 

*  Stories  of  the  Qorilla  Country,  69. 
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Bat  Wallace  goes  beyond  Da  Cbailla  ia  bia  aoixniDta  of  the  actual  iue  ot  nrjnb 
enating  Id  tbe  almost  unexplored  Malayui  islaodB.  Ee  aaya  :*  "  One  daj  mj  boj  Afi 
etme  home  witli  a  atoiy  of  a  big  snitke.  Be  was  walking  tbrongh  some  blgfa  giMi 
and  stepped  on  Eometbing  wbich  be  took  tor  a  small  fallen  tree ;  bat  it  felt  cold  ind 
jrielding  to  his  feet,  and  lar  to  tbe  rigbt  and  left  there  was  a  waring  and  nutliag  of 
the  herba{[e.     He  jumped  back  in  affright,  and  prepared  to  shoot ;  but  oould  not  get 


a  (jood  view  of  the  nrcatnrc,  and  it  passed  away,  ho  said,  like  a  tree  being  draggetl 
through  the  grass.  As  he  had  several  times  already  shot  large  snakes,  which  he  de- 
clared were  ill  as  nothing  compared  with  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  must  have 
really  been  a  mnn.itcr.  Such  creatures  are  rather  plentiful  here,  for  a  man  close  by 
showed  me  on  his  thigh  the  narks  whore  be  had  been  seized  by  ana  close  to  his  boobs- 
•  Malay  Archipelago,  S92. 
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It  was  big  enough  to  take  the  man's  thigh  in  bis  mouth,  and  he  would  probably  haye 
been  killed  and  devoured  by  it,  had  not  his  cries  brought  out  his  neighbors  who 
destroyed  it  with  their  choppers.  As  fieur  as  I  could  make  out,  it  was  about  twenty 
feet  long ;  but  All's  was  probably  much  larger." 

The  Tropical  World  may  well  be  called  the  head-quarters  of  the  lizard  race,  as 
nowhere  else  do  these  reptiles  appear  in  such  multitudes  or  in  such  diversified  forms 
of  genera  and  species.  The  stranger  is  astonished  by  their  numbers  as  soon  as  he  sets 
foot  on  a  tropical  shore ;  for  on  all  sides,  on  the  sands  and  in  the  forests,  on  soft  banks 
and  hard  rocks,  on  trees  and  on  the  ground,  lizards  of  every  variety  of  size,  form,  and 
color,  are  seen  darting,  climbing,  crawling,  and  rustling. 

The  Geckoes,  one  of  the  family,  may  be  &irly  claimed  as  belonging  to  domestic 
animals,  since  they  take  up  their  abode  in  the  dwellings  of  man,  where  they  make 
themselves  useful  by  the  destruction  of  spiders,  flies,  and  other  noxious  or  disagreeable 
insects,  which  they  almost  always  swallow  whole,  their  throat  being  as  broad  as  the 
opening  of  their  jaws.  During  the  daytime  they  generally  remain  concealed  in  some 
dark  crevice  or  chink,  but  towards  evening  they  may  be  seen  running  along  the  steepest 
walls  with  marvelous  rapidity,  in  keen  pursuit  of  their  prey,  frequently  standing  still, 
nodding  with  their  head,  and  uttering  shrill  tones,  most  likely  by  smacking  their  tongue 
against  the  palate.  Their  flattened  flexible  body  seems  to  mould  itself  into  the  hol- 
lows, in  which  they  often  remain  motionless  for  hours,  and  their  generally  dull  color 
harmonizes  so  well  with  their  resting-places,  as  to  render  them  hardly  distioguishable ; 
a  circumstance  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  masking  their  presence  from  the 
prey  for  which  they  lie  in  wait,  and  from  the  enemies  that  might  be  inclined  to  feast 
upon  them.  Among  these,  some  of  the  smaller  birds  of  prey — hawks  and  owls — are 
the  most  conspicuous,  not  to  mention  man,  the  arch-persecutor  of  almost  every  animal 
large  enough  to  attract  his  notice. 

How  comes  it  that  these  nocturnal  lizards,  seemingly  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  are  thus  able  to  adhere  to  our  ceilings  or  any  other  overhangiog  surfaces  ? 
An  inspection  of  the  soles  of  their  broad  feet  will  soon  solve  the  enigma,  for  all  their 
toes  are  considerably  dilated  on  their  margins,  and  divided  beneath  into  a  number  of 
transverse  lamellas,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  generally  without  any  longitudinal  fur- 
row. From  these  a  fluid  exudes  which  serves  to  attach  the  animal  to  the  surface.  They 
are  also  generally  provided  with  sharp  and  crooked  claws,  retractile  and  movable,  like 
those  of  a  cat,  and  which  render  them  good  service  in  climbing  the  trees. 

In  spite  of  their  harmless  nature,  the  Oeckoes — their  real  utility  being  forgotten 
over  imaginary  grievances — nowhere  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  probably  in  consequence 
of  their  ugliness  and  the  wild  expression  of  their  large  eyes.  They  are  accused  of 
tainting  with  a  virulent  secretion  every  object  they  touch,  and  of  provoking  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  merely  by  running  over  it — a  popular  prejudice  which  naturally  causes 
many  a  poor  inoffensive  Gecko's  death.  They  abound  all  over  the  torrid  zone,  even  in 
the  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  such  as  Tahiti  and  Vanikoro.  Dum^ril  enumer- 
ates fifty- five  different  species,  only  two  of  which  are  indigenous  in  Southern  Europe, 
while  India  monopolizes  no  less  than  thirteen  for  her  share. 

The  graceful  AnolU  are  peculiar  to  America.  By  the  structore  of  their  feet,  pro* 
vided  with  long  unequal  toes,  they  are  related  to  the  Geckoes,  but  are  distingubhed 
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froB  ttam  fcj  A  mart  dtiid«r  fann  of  body,  bj  their  odramdy  Imi^  tihm  i4  «1 1 
kige  Be^-pooohy  whioh  diktM  ondar  the  infloeiioe  of  eseitemeiit.  Tbmm  matU  mi 
rnuMe  ereatanty  the  krgeifc  epeoiei  aaldom  ezeeediiig  eigbl  inehas  io  Inig^  ne  m 
toucbj  as  fighting  oopke.  On  approaohiiig  them,  they  inatentlj  tdow  op  their  peaet^ 
open  widely  their  diminutive  jtwiB^  and  spring  upon  the  aggreosor,  iferi?iiig  to  bite  hk 
with  their  teeth,  whieh,  howoTer,  are  too  small  to  do  much  harm.  Amoog  eaeh  olbr 
thej  live  in  a  perpetoal  state  of  wai&re.  As  soon  as  one  AnoliB  sees  anoasry  b 
makes  a  rapid  adTanoe»  while  his  adTeraaiy  awaits  him  with  all  the  ooorage  of  a  gd* 
lant  knight  Before  beginning  the  oonflieti  they  make  all  sorts  of  menewmg  gestum 
eoQTulsiyely  nodding  their  heads,  puffing  up  their  pouches,  until  finally  they  ehns  k 
desperate  struggle.  If  they  are  of  equal  strength,  the  battle  remaioe  lor  some  tiM 
undecided.  At  length  the  vanquished  Anolis  tarns  and  runs  away,  but  he  nuy  thiak 
himself  finrtunate  if  he  escapes  with  the  loss  of  his  taiL  Kany  of  them  era  thm 
deprived  of  this  ornamental  appendage,  which  they  viduntarily  leave  behind  to  avoid 
a  still  greater  disaster,  and  then  they  become  timid,  melancholy,  end  fimd  of  reiiie- 
ment,  as  if  ashamed  of  being  seen,  only  regaining  their  spirits  when,  by  a  woodsrU 
power  of  reproduotiim,  the  amputated  tail  has  been  replaced  by  another. 

Like  many  other  lisards,  ihe  AnoUs  poonsses  the  ftcul^  of  ohanging  oolor  whei 
under  the  influence  of  excitement;  but  of  all  animals,  whether  terreetrial  or  narie^ 
none  is  more  fiimous  or  remarkable  in  this  respect  than  the  Chamebom,  It  feequsetlf 
happens  that  man,  not  satisfied  with  the  wonders  which  nature  everywhere  ezposai  to 
his  view,  adds  to  their  marvels  others  of  his  own  invenUon,  and  thus  many  a  fiiUe  boo 
been  told  about  the  Chameleon.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  it  could  emnhto 
all  the  colors  of  the  runbow ;  but  the  more  accurate  observations  of  modem  nataal- 
ists  have  shown  that  the  whole  change,  which  takes  place  most  frequently  when  the 
Chameleon  is  exposed  to  full  sunshine  or  under  the  ioflaenoe  of  emotion,  oonsiots  in  iti 
ordinary  bluish-ash  color  turning  to  a  green  or  yellowish  hue,  with  irregrolar  spots  of  a 
dull  red.  Like  many  other  reptiles,  the  Chameleoa  has  the  power  of  inflating  its 
lungs  and  retaining  the  air  for  a  long  time,  so  as  one  moment  to  appear  as  fiit  snd 
well  fed  as  an  alderman,  and  the  next  as  lean  and  bony  as  a  hungry  disciple  of  the 
muses.  These  alternating  expansions  and  collapses  seem  to  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  change  of  color;  which,  however,  according  to  Milne  Edwards,  is  principallj 
owing  to  the  skin  of  the  animal  consisting  of  two  differently  colored  layers,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  changing  their  relative  positions  under  the  influenoe  of 
excitement. 

In  our  northern  regions  the  captive  Chameleon  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure ;  but  in  Ui 
own  sunny  regions,  which  extends  from  southern  Spain  and  Sicily  to  the  Gape,  and 
eastwards  from  Arabia  and  Hindostan  to  Australia,  it  is  said  to  be  by  no  means 
deficient  in  beauty,  in  spite  of  its  strangely-formed  keel-like  head,  its  enormously  pro- 
jecting eyes,  and  its  granulated  skin.  Its  manner  of  hunting  for  the  little  winged 
insects  that  form  its  principal  food  is  very  peculiar.  Although  the  movements  of  its 
head  are  very  limited,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  neck,  this  deficiency  is  amplj 
supplied  by  the  wide  range  of  its  vision,  each  eye  being  able  to  move  about  in  all 
directions  independently  of  the  other.  Thus,  while  one  of  them  attentively  gaseo 
upon  the  heavens,  the  other  minutely  examines  the  ground,  or  while  one  of  them  rolls 
in  its  orbit,  the  other  remains  fixed ;  nay,  their  mobility  is  so  great,  that  without 
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moving  its  §liff  head,  this  wonderful  lizard,  like  Janus,  the  doable-&oed  god  of  andenl 
Rome,  can  see  at  the  same  time  all  that  goes  on  before  and  behind  it.  When  an  in- 
sect comes  flying  along,  the  chameleoni  perched  on  a  branch,  and  half  oonoealed  between 
the  foliage,  follows  it  in  all  its  movements  bj  means  of  his  powerful  telescopes,  until 
the  proper  moment  for  action  appears.  Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  darts  forth,  even 
to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches,  his  long  fleshy  glutinous  tongue,  which  is  moreover 
furnished  with  a  dilated  and  somewhat  tubular  tip,  and  driving  it  back  vrith  the  same 
lightning-like  velocity,  engulfii  his  prey.  This  independence  of  the  eyes  is  owing  to 
the  imperfect  sympathy  which  subsists  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  two 
sets  of  nerves  which  ramify  throughout  the  opposite  sides  of  its  frame.  Hence  also 
one  side  of  the  body  may  be  asleep  while  the  other  is  vigilant,  one  may  be  green 
while  the  other  is  ash-blue,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  Chameleon  is  utterly  unable  to 
swim^  because  the  muscles  of  both  sides  are  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  Destined 
for  a  life  upon  trees,  he  is  provided  with  organs  beautifully  adapted  for  supporting 
himself  on  the  flexible  branches ;  for  besides  the  cylindrical  tail  nearly  as  long  as  his 
body  which  he  coils  round  the  boughs,  his  five  toes  are  united  two  and  three  by  a 
common  skin,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  pair  of  pincers  or  a  kind  of  hand,  admirably 
suited  for  a  hold&st. 

Among  the  Iguanas^  a  huge  lizard  tribe,  characterized  by  a  keel-like  back  and 
tail,  and  a  large  full-toothed  throat-pouch,  the  common  or  great  American  Guana 
{Iguana  tubereulata)  deserves  particular  notice,  as  its  white  fiesh  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  Notwithstanding  its  large  size,  for  il 
not  seldom  attiuns  a  length  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  formidable  appearance  of  its 
serrated  back,  it  is  in  reality  by  no  means  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  so  stupid  that, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  save  itself  by  a  timely  flight,  it  merely  stares  with  its  large 
eyes,  and  inflates  its  pouch,  while  the  noose  is  passing  round  its  neck  to  drag  it  forth 
firom  its  hole.  The  Bahama  islands  abound  with  Guanas,  which  form  a  great  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  caught  by  dogs,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  hollow  rocks  and  trees  where  they  nestle,  and  are  either  carried  alive  for  sale  to 
Carolina,  or  kept  for  home  consumption.  They  feed  wholly  on  vegetables  and  fruit, 
particularly  on  a  kind  of  fungus,  growing  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  on  the  fruits  of  the 
different  kinds  of  ananas,  whence  their  flesh  most  likely  acquires  its  delicate  flavor. 

The  famous  South  American  monitory  lizard  or  Tejn,  {Tefus  monitor,)  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  race,  as  he  measures  no  less  than  five  feet  from 
the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  while  his 
black  color,  variegated  with  bright  yellow  bands  and  spots,  produces  an  agreeable  and 
pleasing  efiect.  The  head  is  small,  the  snout  gradually  tapers,  the  limbs  are  slender, 
and  the  tail,  which  is  laterally  compressed,  gradually  decreases  towards  the  extremity. 
The  Teju  lives  in  cavities  and  hollows,  frequently  under  the  roots  of  trees.  When 
pursued,  he  runs  rapidly  straight  forward  to  his  burrow;  but  when  his  retreat  is  inter- 
oepted,  he  defends  himself  valiantly,  and  proves  a  by  no  means  contemptible  an- 
tagonist, as  he  is  able  to  bite  through  a  thick  boot,  and  a  stroke  with  his  strong  and 
muscular  tail  will  completely  disable  a  dog.  Though  the  Monitor  generally  lives  on 
land,  he  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  catches  many  a  fish  in  its  native  element.  His 
chief  food,  however,  consists  in  various  fruits,  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  he  also  devours  % 
large  number  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  alligator. 
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The  large  Welw-linrds  {ff^dtommri)  frequent  die  low  rifer  hnk»  er  die  muifim 
ot  ipriiigi.  end  abhoiigfa  tbey  mey  be  eeee  baakiDg  oa  fooke  or  on  dw  deed  tiiiiA  «f 
tome  proitnito  tree  in  die  buBet  of  die  enn,  jet  diejr  appeer  more  pardal  Id  die  damp 
weeda  and  nndergrowdi  in  the  neighborhood  of  watwr.  Their  gait  haa  aomewfaet  maie 
ef  die  awkward  lateral  modon  of  die  erooodQe,  than  of  dw  Hfely  aodon  of  the  aaaikr 
aanriana.  When  attaeked,  they  hah  Tiolendy  with  their  tul,  awaying  it  aidewaya  with 
great  fnroe  like  the  eayman.  Tbeae  modern  typea  of  the  Moaoeanma  and  Ignannte 
hafe  a  graoefbl  haUt  of  extending  the  neek,  and  raiamg  the  head  to  loA  about  dwa, 
and  aa  yon  follow  them  leiaorely  oyer  the  rooka,  or  throngfa  the  jangle,  they  frequently 
atop,  tnm  dieir  beada  nrand«  and  take  a  deliberate  aonrey  of  the  intruder.  They  aie 
by  no  meana  vioioaa,  though  they  bite  aererely  when  provoked,  noting,  however,  al- 
waya  on  the  defenaiTe.  On'  examining  their  atomaeha,  erabe,  loouata,  beetlee,  tha 
lemaina  of  jumping  ilah,  the  aoalea  of  anakea,  and  bonee  of  fiogi  and  other  anall 
ammala  are  diaoovered.  Like  that  of  tlie  Iguanaa^  their  fleah  ia  delioate  eating  le- 
eemUing  that  of  a  very  young  aneking-pig. 

The  formidable  name  of  Flying  Dragona  haa  been  given  to  a  genua  of  email  linrda, 
remarkable  for  the  expanaibie  eutaneoua  prooeaaea  with  which  the  ridea  are  frimiahid, 
and  by  wboee  meana  they  are  enabled  to  apring  with  more  fooility  from  branoh  to 
branch,  and  even  to  aupport  themaelvea  for  aome  time  in  the  air,  like  the  bat  or  flyisg- 
aquirrel.  The  tiny  painted  Dragon  of  the  Eaat,  the  Flying  Liiard  of  the  wooda,  i| 
fond  of  clinging  with  ita  winga  to  the  amooth  trunka  of  treea,  and  there  remainiBg 
immovable,  baaking  in  the  aun.  When  diaturbed,  it  leapa  and  ahufflea  away  in  aa 
awkward  manner.  One  Mr.  Adama  had  in  hie  poeaeemon,  reminded  him  of  a  bat  when 
placed  on  the  ground.  Sometimea  die  atrange  creature  would  foign  death,  and  re- 
mun  perfectly  motionlesa,  drooping  its  head,  and  doubling  its  limbs,  until  it  frmeied 
the  danger  over,  then  cautiously  raising  its  crouching  form,  it  would  look  stealthily 
around,  and  be  off  in  a  moment  The  dragon  consumes  flies  in  a  slow  and  deliberate 
manner,  swallowing  tbem  gradually ;  its  various  species  belong  exclusively  to  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Who  has  not  beard  of  the  fatal  glance  of  the  Basilisk,  which,  according  to  poetical 
foncy  obliged  all  other  poisonous  animals  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  lizards  that  bear  this  dreaded  name,  which  has  been  given  tbem  from  tlie 
fanciful  resemblance  of  their  pointed  occipital  crest  to  a  regal  crown,  are  quite  as 
harmless  and  inoffensive  as  the  flying  dragon.  They  are  chiefly  inhalMtanta  of  South 
America,  where  they  generally  lead  a  sylvan  life,  feeding  on  insects. 

A  few  words  on  Frogs  and  Toads  shall  close  this  rather  miscellaneous  chapter.  Of 
the  former  there  is  none  more  famous  than  the  hideous  Pipa  SurincuTienM^  which 
oonnderably  exceeds  in  size  the  common  toad,  and  whose  deformity  is  often  aggn- 
vated  by  a  phenomenon  unexampled  in  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  namely,  the 
young  in  various  stages  of  exclusion,  proceeding  from  cells  dispersed  over  the  back 
of  the  parent.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  ova  of  this  extraordinary 
reptile  were  produced  in  the  dorsal  cells  without  having  been  first  excluded  in  the 
form  of  spawn ;  but  it  is  now  thoroughly  ascertained  that  the  female  Pipa  depoati 
her  eggs  or  spawn  at  the  brink  of  some  stagnant  water,  and  that  die  male  oollecta  or 
amasses  the  heap  of  ova,  and  deposits  them  with  great  care  on  the  back  of  the  foma]% 
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where,  after  impregnation,  tbey  are  pressed  into  the  cellnles,  which  are  at  that  period 
open  for  their  reception,  and  afterwards  close  over  them ;  thus  retaining  them  till  the 
period  of  their  second  birth,  which  happens  in  somewhat  less  than  three  months^  when 
they  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  parent  in  their  complete  state.  This  species  inhabits 
the  obscure  nooks  of  houses  in  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  avoiding  the  light  of  day  as  if 
conscious  of  its  unrivaled  hideousness. 

A  Brazilian  tree*frog  {Hyla  crepitant^  which  adheres  to  the  large  leaves,  not  merely 
with  its  widened  toes,  bat  with  its  constantly  viscid  body,  has  a  voice  which  sounds 
like  the  cracking  of  a  large  piece  of  wood,  and  generally  proceeds  from  many  throats 
at  a  time.  On  wandering  through  the  forests  of  Brazil,  Prince  Maximilian  of  Nea 
Wied  was  often  surprised  by  this  singular  concert  issuing  from  the  dark  shades  of  the 
forest.  A  Surinam  tree-frog  {Hyla  micans)  has  the  singular  property  of  secreting  a 
luminous  slime,  so  as  to  look  in  the  dark  like  a  yellowish  will-o'-the-wisp.  Its  voice 
is  most  disagreeable,  and  is  said  at  times  completely  to  overpower  the  orchestra  of  the 
theatre  in  Paramaribo,  thus  emulating  the  stentorian  achievements  of  the  Virginian 
bullfrog. 

AVallace  describes  a  Flying  Frog,  of  which  he  discovered  a  p^.ngle  specimen  in  the 
Island  of  Borneo.  It  was  brought  to  him  by  a  Chinese  workman,  who  declared  that 
he  had  seen  it  coming  down  in  a  slanting  direction  from  the  top  of  a  high  tree  as  it 
flew.  Its  toes  were  long,  and  fully  webbed  to  the  very  extremities,  so  that  when 
expanded  they  offered  a  surface  much  larger  than  the  body.  As  the  toes  had  dilated 
discs  for  adhesion,  showing  the  creature  to  be  a  true  tree-frog,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  this  immense  membrane  of  the  toes,  occupying  in  all  twelve  square  inches,  could 
be  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  only,  which  rendered  the  Chinaman's  account  cred- 
ible. Wallace  believes  this  to  be  the  first  instance  known  of  a  flying  frog.  The  pic- 
ture which  he  gives  of  this  creature  is  very  remarkable.  One  can  get  a  fair  idea  of 
it  by  imagining  an  ordinary  frog,  with  a  large  expanded  t&n  attached  to  each  of  the 
four  limbs. 

Mr.  Darwin  thus  describes  a  remarkable  species  of  toad  he  noticed  at  Bahia, 
*'  Amonpfst  the  Batrachian  reptiles,  I  found  only  one  little  toad,  which  was  most  sin- 
gular from  its  color.  If  we  imagine,  first,  that  it  had  been  steeped  in  the  blackest 
ink,  and  then,  when  dry,  allowed  to  crawl  over  a  board  ft^shly  painted  with  the  bright- 
est vermilion,  so  as  to  color  the  sides  of  its  feet  and  parts  of  its  stomach,  a  good  idea 
of  its  appearance  will  be  gained.  If  it  is  an  unnamed  species,  surely  it  ought  to  be 
called  diaholicuiy  for  it  is  a  fit  toad  to  preach  in  the  ear  of  Eve.  Instead  of  being 
nocturnal  in  its  habits  as  other  toads  are,  and  living  in  damp  and  obscure  recesses,  it 
crawls  during  the  heat  of  the  day  about  the  dry  sand  hillocks  and  arid  plains,  where 
not  a  single  drop  of  water  can  be  found.  It  roust  necessarily  depend  on  the  dew  for 
its  moisture,  and  this  probably  is  absorbed  by  the  skin,  for  it  is  known  that  these  rep- 
tiles possess  great  powers  of  cutaneous  absorption.  At  Maldonado  I  found  one  in  a 
situation  nearly  as  dry  as  at  Bahia  Blanca,  and,  thinking  to  give  it  a  great  treat,  car- 
ried it  to  a  pool  of  water ;  not  only  was  the  little  animal  unable  to  swim,  but  I  think 
without  help  would  soon  have  been  drowned." 

The  giant-toad  {Bufo  gigoi,  agua),  frequents  the  Brazilian  campoe  in  such  numbers 
that  in  the  evening  or  after  a  shower  of  rain,  when  they  come  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places  to  regale  on  the  damp  and  murky  atmosphere,  the  earth  seems  literally  to  swarm 
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with  their  ootitratohed  hind  legs,  a  ibot*i  lengthv  with  a  ptoportioaate  giith.  Cofwed 
with  nnaghtly  warti,  and  of  a  dull  gray  oolor,  thair  aqieefc  is  repolflifa^  and  when 
•soitad,  thej^  cjeot  a  liquid  wfaidi  ii  ibtj  mooh  iMred  by  the  nativea.  Thair  Toiae  ii 
load  and  diignwaMa,  whilaGuinea  poaeaioi,  in  the  Armrie^  gMotm,  a  aosall  toad 
wfaioh  ia  Mid  to  nng  delightfbUy,  "  oharming  the  awampa  with  their  flMloffiooa  notaa** 

Than  ia  a  Teiy  lemaAabla  bmrowmg  cniataeean  eallad  tha  Bobbar  Crab^  (F^i 
5800  BirgM  latro.  The  Bobber  Crab  inhabito  iha  iibnda  of  dia  Indian  Ocean,  tnd 
b  ona  of  thoae  omataoea  whieh  are  able  to  esirt  fat  a  long  lima  wiibont  Tieiting  tb 
Water,  tha  gilla  being  kepi  moiit  by  meana  of  a  reeerroir  on  eaeh  ode  of  dw  oephab> 
thorax,  in  whidi  the  organs  of  raapinition  lie.  Only  onoe  in  twenty-feor  bonis  does 
this  remarkable  erab  Tisit  the  oeean,  and  in  all  probability  enters  the  water  Ibr  the 
pvirpoae  of  reoeiTing  the  supply  whidi  preserves  the  gilla  m  woiking  order.  .WUb 
walking,  it  presents  a  onrions  aspeet»  being  lifted  neariy  a  fret  above  the  groond  on 
its  two  central  paira  of  legs;  and  if  it  be  intercepted  in  its  retreat,  it  brandiaheB  ili 
fbrmidable  weapons,  clattering  them  loudly,  and  alwaya  keei»Bg  its  tee  towards  As 
enemy.  The  Ibod  of  the  Bobber  Crab  is  of  a  veiy  peculiar  nature,  consistmg  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely^  of  the  cocoa-nut  According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  crab  amies  upon  As 
fUlen  cocoa-nuts,  and  with  its  enormous  pincers  tears  away  the  ontwcoveibi^redneiag 
it  to  a  maai  of  raveled  threads.  When  the  crab  haa  freed  the  nut  from  the  fandk,  it 
introduces  the  small  end  of  a  daw  into  one  of  the  little  holes  whidi  are  fbond  at  one 
end  of  the  cocoa  nut^  and  by  turning  the  claw  backward  and  forward,  aa  if  it  weie  a 
brad-awl,  the  crab  contrives  to  scoop  out  the  soft  substance  of  the  nut 

According  to  the  observations  of  Meeors.  Tyerman  and  Bennett^  the  welMmowa 
missionaries  to  the  South  Seas,  the  Robber  Crab  has  another  method  of  getting  at  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  displays  an  instiDOtive  knowledge  of  political  economy  which  is  veiy 
remarkable.  **  These  animals  live  under  the  cocoa-nat  trees,  and  subsist  upon  the 
fruit  which  they  find  upon  the  ground.  With  their  powerful  front  claws  they  tear  off 
the  fibrous  husk ;  afterward,  inserting  one  of  the  sharp  points  of  the  same  into  a  hole 
at  the  end  of  the  nut,  they  beat  it  with  violence  against  a  stone  until  it  cracks ;  the 
shell  is  then  easily  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  precious  fruit  irithin  devoured  at  leisure." 
We  are  informed  that  if  the  long  and  delicate  antennae  of  these  robust  creatures  be 
touched  with  oil,  they  instantly  die. 

They  are  not  found  on  any  of  these  islands  except  the  smsll  coral  ones,  of  whidi 
they  are  the  principal  occupants.  The  people  here  account  them  *'  delidous  food."  Mr. 
Darwin  mentions  that,  in  the  Seychelles  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  species  which  is  in 
the  habit  of  husking  the  nuts  on  the  ground  and  then  tapping  one  of  the  eyes  with  its 
great  claw,  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Its  congener  here  ascends  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  end  having  thrown  down  the  nuts,  husks  them  on  the  ground ;  this  opera- 
tion performed,  again  ascends  with  the  nuts,  which  he  throws  down,  generally  bresk- 
ing  them  at  the  first  attempt,  but  if  not  successful,  repeating  it  till  the  object  is  attained. 

•*  The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  three  flippers,  well  furnished  with  strong 
borers,  on  the  right  side  of  the  sac."  When  full  grown,  this  crab  is  more  than  tWQ 
feet  in  length,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  is  stoutly  made  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  The  color  of  the  creature  is  very  pale  brown,  with  a  dedded  tinge  d 
yellow. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

ALLIGATORS— CBOCODILES— TORTOISES  AND  TX7RTLSS. 

Miigaton  and  CrocodiUi:  Their  Habits-— Cajmen,  Gavials  and  Crocodiles— Mode  of  Seizing 
their  Prey — Size  of  Alligators — ^Alligators  on  the  Amazon — ^Alligator  and  Crane — Man- 
Eating  Alligators— Their  Contests — Tenacity  of  Life — Laying  their  Eggs— Tenderness  for 
their  Young— Their  Enemies— Torpidity  in  the  Dry  Season— <*  Flaying  'Possnm."— ror- 
IMMS  and  Turdet:  The  Galapago  Islands— The  Elephantine  Tortoise— Rate  of  TraTeling— 
Marsh  Tortoises — Mannfkcture  of  Tortoise  Oil — Turtles  on  the  Amazon — Sea-Turtles — 
Their  Enemies— Modes  of  Capturing  Turtles— The  Green  Turtle— The  Hawksbill  Turtle 
— Barbarous  Modes  of  Removing  the  Shell,  and  Selling  the  Meat — The  Coriaceous  Turtle. 

THERE  was  a  time,  long  before  man  appeared  upon  the  scene,  when  huge  croco- 
diles swarmed  in  the  rivers  of  the  temperate  zone.  But  the  day  when  the 
lerooioas,  bone-haniessed  Saurians  lorded  it  in  these  streams  has  passed,  never  to 
return ;  the  diminished  warmth  of  what  are  now  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe 
having  long  since  confined  them  to  the  large  rivers  and  lagunes  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  scourge  and  terror  of  all  that  lives  in  the  waters  which  they  frequent,  they  may 
with  full  justice  be  called  the  very  images  of  depravity,  as  perhaps  no  animals  in 
existence  bear  in  their  countenance  more  decided  marks  of  cruelty  and  malice.  The 
depressed  head,  so  significant  of  a  low  cerebral  development;  the  vast  maw,  garnished 
with  formidable  rows  of  conical  teeth,  entirely  made  for  snatch  and  swallow;  the 
elongated  mud-colored  body,  with  its  long  lizard-like  tail,  resting  on  short  legs,  stamp 
them  with  a  peculiar  frightfulness,  and  proclaim  the  baseness  of  their  instincts.  The 
short^nouted,  broad -headed  Alligators,  or  Caymen,  belong  to  the  New  World ;  the 
Gavials,  distinguished  by  their  straight,  long,  and  narrow  jaw,  are  exclusively  Indian; 
while  the  oblong-headed  Crocodiles  are  not  only  found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  but  like- 
wise infest  the  swamps  and  rivers  of  America.  All  those  animals,  however,  though 
different,  in  form  and  name,  have  everywhere  similar  habits  and  manners ;  so  that,  in 
general,  what  is  remarked  of  the  one  may  be  applied  to  the  others. 

Awkward  and  slow  in  their  movements  on  the  land,  they  are  very  active  in  the 
water,  darting  along  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  their  strong  muscular  tail  and 
their  webbed  hind  feet.  They  sometimes  bask  in  the  sunbeams  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  but  oftener  float  on  the  surface,  where,  concealing  their  head  and  feet,  they 
appear  like  the  rough  trunk  of  a  tree,  both  in  shape  and  color,  and  thus  are  enabled 
the  more  easily  to  deceive  and  catch  their  prey.  In  America,  many  a  slow-paced 
Capybara,  or  Water  pig,  coming  in  the  dusk  of  evening  to  slake  its  thirst  in  tlM 
lagone,  has  been  suddenly  seized  by  this  insidious  foe ;  and  the  Gangetic  G^vial  if 
said  to  make  even  the  tiger  his  prey.  When  the  latter  quits  the  thick  cover  of  the 
jangle  to  drink  at  the  stream,  the  Gavial,  concealed  under  water,  steals  along  th« 
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btnk,  and,  saddcnly  emerging,  fhrioudy  attacks  tbe  tiger,  who  never  declinv*  dii 
combat ;  and  though  in  the  struggle  the  Oavial  frequently  loses  his  eyes  and  itceiTH 
dreadful  wounds  on  the  head,  he  at  length  drags  his  adversary  into  the  water,  aal 
there  devours  him. 

On  tbe  American  streams,  the  stillness  of  the  night  is  often  interrupted  by  tke 
clacking  of  the  alligator's  teeth,  and  tbe  lashing  of  bis  tail  upon  the  waters.  The 
singular  and  awful  sound  of  bis  voice  can  also  readily  be  distinguished  from  tint 
of  all  tbe  other  beasts  of  tbe  wilderness.  It  is  like  a  suppressed  mgh,  bursting  forth 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  above  a  mile  off.  First,  one  emits  tbii 
horrible  noise ;  then  another  answers  him ;  and  far  and  wide  the  repetition  of  tbe 
sound  proclaims  that  tbe  alligators  are  awake. 

As  in  the  case  of  snakes,  the  size  to  which  alligators  and  crocodiles  attain  is  grosdy 
exaggerated.  Thorpe  was  gravely  assured  by  a  gentleman,  '*  not  given  to  big  stories,' 
that  be  once  saw  an  alligator  whose  jaws  opened  at.  least  five  feet ;  and  another  gentle- 
man, and  a  Congressman  to  boot,  persisted  that  be  onoe  shot  in  the  Bay  of  Pascagodi 
an  alligator  twenty-one  feet  long.  Bat  a  planter  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  residing  in 
the  noted  alligator  region  of  the  Bed  Biver  in  Arkansas  for  years,  made  a  standing  oiler 
of  a  hundred  dollars  for  an  alligator  dead  or  alive,  of  more  than  twelve  feet  in  length. 
It  is  probable  that  since  tbe  introduction  of  steamers  upon  tbe  Mississippi,  and  its 
lower  tributaries,  that  tbe  alligator  finds  so  many  enemies  that  he  is  out  off  before 
reaching  bis  full  stature ;  for  Audubon  expressly  affirms  that  he  saw  one  who  he 
judged  to  be  some  centuries  old,  who  measured  seventeen  feet  in  length.  In  his  time 
these  monsters  must  have  had  a  jolly  time  of  it  in  tbe  Bed  Biver,  where  he  often  saw 
hundreds  of  them  at  once,  the  smaller  odes  riding  on  the  backs  of  the  larger,  and  all 
of  them  groaniDg  and  bellowing  like  so  many  mad  bulls  ready  for  a  fight,  and  eo  ut- 
terly indificrent  to  the  presence  of  man  that,  unless  shot  at,  they  would  take  no  notioe 
of  a  boat  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 

South  America  is  yet  a  secure  home  of  the  alligator,  where  undisturbed  by  maa 
he  attains  his  full  size.  Orton  in  ascending  the  river  Guayas  on  the  western  coast, 
says  that*  **  the  chief  representative  of  animal  life  is  the  lazy,  ugly  alligator.  Large 
numbers  of  these  monsters  may  be  seen  on  tbe  mud-bank  basking  in  the  hot  sun.  or 
asleep  with  their  mouths  wide  open.  But  upon  tbe  Amazon  they  bear  the  palm  for 
uglincBs,  size,  and  strength.  In  the  summer  tbe  main  river  swarms  .with  them;  in 
the  wot  season  they  retreat  to  the  interior  lakes  and  forests.  About  Obidos  where 
many  of  the  pools  dry  up  in  the  fine  months,  the  alligator  buries  itself  in  tbe  mud, 
and  sl^^eps  till  the  rainy  season  returns.  It  is  scarcely  exaggerating  to  say  that  tbe 
waters  of  the  Solimoens  are  as  well  stocked  with  krgo  alligators  in  tbe  dry  season  as 
a  ditch  with  us  is  with  tadpoles  in  the  summer.  There  are  three  or  four  species  in 
the  Amazon.  The  largest,  the  Jucari-uassu  of  the  natives,  attains  a  length  of  twenty 
feet.  Sluggish  on  land,  the  alligator  is  very  agile  in  its  native  element.  It  noTer 
attacks  man  when  on  his  guard,  but  is  cunning  enough  to  know  when  it  may  do  this 
with  safety.  It  lays  its  eggs,  about  twenty,  at  some  distance  from  tbe  river  bank, 
covering  them  with  sticks.  They  are  about  four  inches  long,  of  an  elliptical  shape, 
with  a  rough  calcareous  shell.  Negro  venders  sell  them  cooked  in  the  streets  of 
Pari.*' 

*  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  35,  296. 
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Thorpe  givei  an  account  of  tbe  alligator'a  method  of  secnriag  his  prey  ;  "  Th« 
tail  or  the  alligator  b  bis  most  efBcient  weapon  of  defoQBe  and  attack.  If  one  ean 
keep  out  of  its  way,  oomparatiTolj  little  harm  may  be  erpected.  If  any  animal  that 
bo  seoks  for  hia  prey  is  atandiDv  upon  the  odj!;e  of  the  water,  the  reptile  will  tak«  its 
bearing  and  swim  nuieelogsly  toward  the  shore,  ocoasioDally  bringing  an  eye  to  tha 
mrface  for  rcconooissance,  then  suddenly  ri^ng  within  striking  distance  will  whirl 
toiind  his  tail  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  generally  bring  the  victim  into  hia  jawi. 
I  was  fishing  on  one  occasion  upon  the  Bayou  Sara,  a  wild,  desolate  stream,  and  on 
the  opposite  bank  I  noticed  a  tall  crane  which  for  half  an  hour  had  been  standing 
perfectly  still  and  half-leg  deep  in  the  water,  either  raflooting  upon  the  mutability  of 
ornithologicul  affaira,  or  watching  for  minnows.  My  attontioa  wbb  also  arrested  by  tb* 
apparent  phenomenon  of  a  limb  of  a  tree  taking  upoa  itself  motion,  and  cautiously 
moving  down  the  bank  of  tbe  bayou  toward  the  orone.  The  alligator — for  such  it 
was — by  a  strange  udelong  motion,  gradually  reached  his  prey,  but  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  sciie  iL  For  a  long  while  he  appeared  to  be  sleeping  on  the  bank ;  when 
Buddooly  be  contracted  himself  into  a  half  circle  around  the  bird,  opened  his  jaws, 
aod  drove  the  bird  into  them  with  a  terrible  certainty,  uid  then  with  a  nimble  spring 
disappeared  beneath  the  muddy  ounent." 


The  statement  of  Orton,  that  alligators  raroiy  attack  man,  is  hardly  borne  oot  by 
other  aathoritiea.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  aa  in  the  case  of  the  lion,  when  they  have 
once  tasted  human  flesh  they  prefer  it  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  During  Hum- 
boldt's stay  at  Angoatnra,  a  monstroua  Cnyman  seized  an  Indian  by  the  leg  while  he 
was  busy  poshing  hia  boat  ashore  in  a  shallow  lagnno,  and  immediately  dragged  him 
down  into  the  deeper  water.  The  cries  of  the  unfortunate  vietira  soon  attracted  a 
large  number  of  spectators,  who  witnessed  the  astoniahing  courage  with  which  he 
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iMKhed  in  Us  pookek  6r  ft  kniib.  Not  Sa^  the  weft|WD»  1m  dMB  Hbti  At  ii|Sb 
bj  the  heftd,  ftod  proMod  hii  fingon  into  iti  oyto  ft  aMtiioi  whioh  ftMfti  Mufi 
Park'ft  negro  from  ft  similar  fete.  In  this  ean^  howerer,  the  monelnr  cBd  nol  kk  gi 
hii  hold,  bat  dietppearing  under  the  snrfiMW  with  the  Indian^  eame  np  agam  with  k^ 
as  soon  as  he  was  drowned,  and  dragged  the  body  to  a  nei|^boring  ialaiML  "  Oas 
Sunday  ereningy'^sajaWaterton,  '' as  I  was  walking  with  Don  Felipe  do  TiJaitet  Goib 
emor  of  Angostar%  on  the  bank  of  the  Orinooo— '  Stop  here  a  minute  or  two,'  smI 
he  to  me,  *  while  I  reeount  s  sad  aooident  One  fine  evening,  last  year,  an  the  pespb 
of  Angostura  were  sauntering  up  and  down  in  the  Alamedfti  I  was  withia  twenty 
yards  of  this  place,  when  I  saw  a  large  Oayman  rush  out  of  the  riTer,  aeiBa 
and  cany  him  down,  before  anybody  had  it  in  his  power  to  asnst  him.  The 
of  the  poor  fellow  were  terrible^  as  the  Oayman  was  running  off  with  him.  Hephiiigid 
bto  the  river  with  his  prey ;  we  instanUy  lost  sight  of  him,  and  never  aaw  or  hasri 
him  more.' "  Humboldt  also  relatea  that,  during  the  innndatiotts  of  the  Orinoeo^  affi- 
gators  will  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  the  very  streets  of  Angostara,  whsm 
they  have  been  known  to  ettaek  and  drag  away  a  human  prey. 

Even  among  each  other,  these  ftronons  animals  frequently  engage  in  deadly  eon* 
fltet  Thus  Sohomburgk  once  saw  a  prodigiously  large  d^maa  aeiM  one  «f  a 
smaller  species  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  ao  that  the  head  and  tail  projected  on  both 
sides  of  its  muaile.  Now  both  of  them  disappeared  under  the  surfime,  so  that  only 
the  agitated  waters  of  the  otherwise  calm  rivMr  anaonneed  the  dealb-etruggle  going  on 
beneath ;  and  then  again  the  monstera  reappeared,  wQdly  beating  the  anrCaoe ;  ao  that 
it  waa  hardly  possible  to  distingush  here  a  tail,  or  there  a  monstrons  head,  b  the 
seething  whirlpooL  At  length,  however,  the  tumult  subsided,  and  the  large  Caymm 
was  seen  leisurely  swimming  to  a  sand-bank,  where  he  immediately  began  to  feed 
upon  his  prey. 

The  same  traveler  relates  an  interestnig  example  of  the  Cayman's  tenacity  of  life. 
One  of  them  having  been  wounded  with  a  strong  harpoon,  was  dragged  upon  a  sand- 
bank. Here  the  rays  of  the  sun  seemed  to  infbse  new  life  into  the  monster,  for, 
awaking  ttom  his  death-like  torpidity,  he  suddenly  snapped  about  him  with  such  rage 
that  Schomburgk  and  his  assistants  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  to  a  safer  distance. 
Beizmg  a  long  pole,  the  bravest  of  the  Indians  now  went  towards  the  Cayman,  who 
awaited  the  attack  wiA  wide^ztended  jaws,  and  plunged  the  stake  deep  into  his  maw 
— a  morsel  which  the  brute  did  not  seem  to  relish.  Meanwhile  two  other  Indians 
approached  hnn  from  behmd,  and  kept  striking  him  with  thick  ohadia  qKm  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  tail.  At  every  blow  upon  this  sensitive  part,  the  monsler  bounded  in  the 
air  and  extended  his  frightful  jaws,  which  were  each  time  immediately  regaled  with  a 
fresh  thrust  of  the  polo.  After  a  long  and  furious  battle,  the  Cayman,  who  measured 
twelve  feet  in  length,  was  at  last  slain.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  vitality 
of  the  common  crocodile  is  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Tennent  A  gentleman  at  Gbille 
having  caught  on  a  baited  hook  an  unusually  large  one,  it  was  disembowelled  by  his 
coolies,  the  apertnre  in  the  stomach  being  left  expanded  by  a  stick  placed  across  it 
On  returning,  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  head,  they  found  that  the 
creature  had  crawled  for  some  distance,  and  made  its  escape  into  the  water. 

Like  the  sea-turtles,  the  crocodiles  generally  deposit  their  eggs,  whioh  are  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  covered  with  a  calcareous  shell,  in  holes  made  in  the 
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•and,  leaving  tbem  to  be  batched  by  tbe  warm  rays  of  tbe  tropical  sun.  In  some  parti 
of  America,  bowever,  tbey  have  been  obserred  to  resort  to  a  more  ingenious  metnod| 
denoting  a  degree  of  provident  instinct  wbicb  conld  bardly  bave  been  expected  in  a 
eold -blooded  reptile.  Raising  a  small  billock  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river,  and  bellowing 
it  out  in  the  middle,  they  collect  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matters,  in 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  These  are  covered  with  tbe  leaves,  and  are  batched 
by  the  heat  extricated  during  their  putrefaction,  along  with  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  female  Cayman  continues  for  some  time  after  their  birth  to  watch  over  her 
young  with  great  care.  One  day,  as  Schomburgk,  accompanied  by  an  Indian,  was 
busy  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  be  suddenly  beard  in  the  water  a  strange 
noise,  resembling  the  mewing  of  young  cats.  With  eager  curiosity  be  climbed  along 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  overhanging  the  river,  about  three  feet  above  the  water,  and  saw 
beneath  him  a  brood  of  young  alligators,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  On  his  seizing 
and  lifting  one  of  them  out  of  the  water,  the  mother,  a  creature  of  prodigious  size,  sud- 
denly emerged  with  an  appalling  roar,  making  desperate  efforts  to  reach  her  wriggling 
and  screeching  offspring,  and  increasing  in  rage  every  time  Schomburgk  tantalized  her 
by  holding  it  out  to  her.  Having  been  wounded  with  an  arrow,  she  retired  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  again  returned  with  redoubled  fury,  lashing  the  waters  into  foam  by 
tbe  repeated  strokes  of  her  tail.  Schomburgk  now  cautiously  retreated,  as  in  case  of  a 
fall  into  the  water  below,  be  would  have  had  but  little  reason  to  expect  a  friendly  re- 
ception, the  monster  pertinaciously  following  him  to  the  bank,  but  not  deeming  it  ad- 
visable to  land,  as  here  it  seemed  to  feel  its  helplessness.  The  scales  of  the  captured 
young  one  were  quite  soft  and  pliable,  as  it  was  only  a  few  days  old,  but  it  already  had 
the  peculiar  musk-like  smell  which  characterizes  the  full-grown  reptile. 

The  young  of  the  crocodiles  have  no  less  numerous  enemies  than  those  of  tbe 
snakes.  Many  an  egg  is  destroyed  in  the  hot  sand  by  small  camivora,  or  birds,  before 
it  can  be  hatched ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  creep  out  of  the  broken  shell,  and 
instinctively  move  to  the  waters,  the  Ichneumon — a  kind  of  weasel,  to  whom,  on  this 
account,  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  homage — or  the  long-legged  Heron  gobble 
up  many  of  them,  so  that  their  span  of  life  is  short  indeed.  In  the  water  they  are  not 
only  the  prey  of  various  sharp-toothed  fishes,  but  even  of  the  males  of  their  own  spe- 
cies, while  the  females  do  all  they  can  to  protect  them.  Even  the  full-grown  crocodile, 
in  spite  of  its  bony  harness,  is  not  exempt  from  attack.  Thus,  in  the  river  of  Tabasco, 
a  tortoise  of  the  genus  Cinyxisy  after  having  been  swallowed  by  tbe  alligator,  and, 
thanks  to  its  shelly  case,  arriving  unharmed  in  its  stomach,  is  said  to  bave  eaten  its 
way  out  again  with  its  sharp  beak,  thus  putting  the  monster  to  a  most  excruciating 
death.  Even  man  not  only  kills  tbe  hideous  reptiles  in  self-defence,  or  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  but  for  the  purpose  of  regaling  upon  their  flesh.  In  the  Siamese  markets  and 
bazaars,  crocodiles,  large  and  small,  may  be  seen  banging  in  the  butchers'  stalls,  instead 
of  mutton  or  lamb ;  and  Captain  Stokes,  who  more  than  once  supped  off  alligators 
steaks,  informs  us  that  tbe  meat  is  by  no  means  bad,  and  has  a  white  appearance  like 
veal. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Llanos,  that  in  many  tropical  coun- 
tries the  aridity  of  the  dry  season  produces  a  similar  torpidity  in  reptile  life  to  that 
which  is  caused  by  tbe  cold  of  winter  in  the  higher  latitudes.  In  Ceylon,  when  the 
water-courses  begin  to  fail  and  tbe  tanks  become  exhausted,  the  marsh  crocodiles  arr 
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tometimes  enooantered  wandering  in  search  of  water  in  the  jangle ;  bat  generallj, 
daring  the  extreme  drought,  they  bury  themselyes  in  the  aand  where  thej  remun  In  a 
state  of  torpor,  till  released  by  the  recurrence  of  the  rains.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
whilst  riding  across  the  parched  bed  of  a  tank,  was  shown  the  recess,  still  bearing  tbt 
form  and  impress  of  the  crocodile,  out  of  which  the  animal  had  been  seen  to  emerge 
the  day  before.  A  story  was  also  rehtod  to  him  of  an  officer  who,  having  pitched  fail 
tent  in  a  similar  position,  had  been  disturbed  during  the  night  by  feeling  a  movemeat 
of  the  earth  below  his  bed.  from  which,  on  the  following  day,  a  orooodile  emeigedp 
making  its  appearance  from  beneath  the  matting. 

Like  many  other  of  the  lower  animals,  the  crocodile,  when  surprised,  endeavors  Is 
save  itself  by  feigning  death.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  relates  an  amusing  aneodots 
of  one  that  was  found  sleeping  several  hundred  yards  from  the  water.  *'  The  terror 
of  the  poor  wretch  was  extreme  when  he  awoke  and  found  himself  diBCOvered  and 
completely  surrounded.  He  was  a  hideous  creature,  upwards  of  ten  feet  long,  and 
evidently  of  prodigious  strength,  had  he  been  in  a  condition  to  exert  it ;  but  consterna- 
tion completely  paralyzed  him.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  turned  round  in  a  circle, 
hissing  and  clacking  his  bony  jaws,  with  his  ugly  green  eye  intently  fixed  upon  us. 
On  being  struck,  he  lay  perfectly  quiet  and  apparently  dead.  Presently  he  looked 
round  cunningly,  and  made  a  rush  towards  the  water ;  but  on  a  second  blow  he  lay 
again  motionless,  and  feigning  death.  We  tried  to  rouse  him,  but  without  effect; 
pulled  his  tail,  slapped  his  back,  struck  his  hard  scales,  and  teased  him  in  every  way, 
but  all  in  vain.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  move,  till,  accidentally,  my  son,  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old,  tickled  him  gently  under  the  arm,  and  in  an  instant  he  drew  it 
close  to  his  side,  and  turned  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  Again  he  was 
touched  under  the  other  arm,  and  the  same  emotion  was  exhibited,  the  great  monster 
twisting  about  like  an  infant  to  avoid  being  tickled." 

In  the  South  Sea,  exposed  to  the  vertical  beams  of  the  equatorial  sun,  lies  a  large 
group  of  uninhabited  islands,  on  whose  sterile  shores  you  would  look  in  vain  for  the 
palms,  bananas,  or  bread-fruit  trees  of  more  favored  lands,  as  rain  falls  only  upon 
the  bights,  and  never  descends  to  call  forth  plenty  on  the  arid  coasts.  And  yet  this 
desolate  group  offers  many  points  of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  for  the  Galapagos  or 
Tortoise  Islands  represent,  as  it  were,  a  little  world  in  themselves,  a  peculiar  creation 
of  animals  and  plants,  reminding  us,  more  strongly  than  the  productions  of  any  other 
land,  of  an  earlier  epoch  of  planetary  life.  Hero  are  no  less  than  twenty-six  different 
fij>ecies  of  land-birds,  which,  Tvith  one  single  exception,  are  found  nowhere  else. 
Their  plumage  is  homely,  like  the  flora  of  their  native  country;  their  tameness  so 
great  that  they  may  be  killed  with  a  stick.  A  sea-mew,  likewise  peculiar  to  this 
group,  mixes  its  shriek  with  the  hoarse-resounding  surge ;  lizards,  existing  in  no  other 
country,  swarm  about  the  shore;  and  the  gigantic  land-tortoise  {Testudo  indica^ 
tiephantina),  although  now  spread  over  many  other  countries,  is  supposctl  by  Mr. 
Darwin  to  have  had  its  original  scat  in  the  Galapagos,  where  it  was  formerly  found 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  have  given  the  group  its  Spanish  name.  If  the  seafarer 
visits  these  treeless  shores,  which  as  yet  produce  nothing  else  worth  gathering,  it  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  few  of  these  huge  animals,  which,  in  spite  of 
frequent  persecutions,  still  amply  reward  a  short  sojourn  with  a  rich  supply  of  fresh 
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meat.  Tbeir  capture  costs  nothing  but  the  trouble,  for  man  has  not  yet  drawn  the 
boundary  marks  of  property  over  the  tenantless  land.  The  elephantine  tortoist 
inhabits  as  well  the  low  and  sterile  country,  where  it  feeds  on  the  fleshy  leaves  of  the 
cactus,  as  the  mountainous  regions  where  the  moist  trade-wind  calls  forth  a  richer 
vegetation  of  ferns,  grasses,  and  various  trees.  On  this  meagre  fbod^  which  seems 
hardly  sufficient  for  a  goat,  it  thrives  so  well  that  three  men  are  often  scarcely  able  to 
lif^  it,  and  it  not  seldom  furnishes  more  than  200  pounds  of  excellent  meat. 

The  tortoises,  when  moving  towards  any  definite  point,  travel  by  night  and  day, 
and  arrive  at  their  journey's  end  much  sooner  than  would  be  expected.  The  inhabit- 
ants, from  observations  on  marked  individuals,  consider  that  they  can  move  a  distanoe 
of  about  eight  miles  in  two  or  three  days.  One  large  tortoise,  which  I  watched, 
I  found  walked  at  the  rate  of  sixty  yards,  in  ten  minutes,  that  is,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  in  the  hour,  or  four  miles  a  day,  allowing  also  a  little  time  for  it  to  eat  on  the 
road.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  largely  employed,  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a  beau- 
tifully clear  oil  is  prepared  from  the  fat  When  a  tortoise  is  caught,  the  man  makes  a 
slit  in  the  skin  near  its  tall,  so  as  to  see  inside  its  body,  whether  the  fiit  under  the  dor- 
sal plate  is  thick.  If  it  is  not,  the  animal  is  liberated,  and  it  is  said  to  recover  soon 
from  (his  strange  operation. 

The  marsh  tortoises,  or  Emydct^  have  their  chief  seat  in  tropical  America  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  where  an  abundance  of  swamps,  lagoons,  lakes,  pools,  and  gently- 
flowing  rivers  favors  the  increase  of  their  numbera.  They  play  an  important  part  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  Indians  along  the  great  streams  of  the  New  World,  the 
deep  rolling  Orinoco  or  the  thousand-armed  Amazon.  During  the  dry  season,  all 
the  neighboring  tribes  are  busy  collecting  the  countless  eggs  which  the  cold-blooded 
creatures  confide  to  the  life-awakening  powere  of  the  heated  sands :  partly  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  partly  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  According  to  Hemdon*  from 
five  to  six  thousand  jars  of  mantega,  or  tortoise-oil  are  annually  gathered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Marafion.  Each  animal  furnishes  on  an  average  eighty  eggs,  and  forty  tortoises 
are  reckoned  for  each  jar,  which  contains  forty-five  pounds,  and  is  worth  about  six  shil- 
lings on  the  spot.  The  manufacturing  process,  which  is  carried  on  in  a  most  primitive 
manner,  exhales  an  insupportable  stench.  The  eggs,  namely,  are  thrown  into  a  boat, 
and  trodden  to  pieces  with  the  feet.  The  shells  having  been  removed,  the  rest  is  left 
for  several  days  to  putrefy  in  the  sun.  The  oil  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  de- 
composing mass  is  then  skimmed  off,  and  boiled  in  large  kettles.  The  neighboring 
strand  swarms  with  carrion  vultures,  and  the  smell  of  the  offiil  attracts  a  number  of 
alligators,  all  hoping  to  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  feast. 

''Turtles,"  says  Orton.f  ''are  perhaps  the  most  important  product  of  the  Amazon. 
The  largest  and  most  abundant  species  is  the  Tortaruga  grande.  It  measures,  when 
full  grown,  nearly  three  feet  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Every  house  has  a  little 
pond  in  the  back  yard  to  hold  a  stock  of  turtles  in  the  wet  season.  It  furnishes  the 
best  meat  on  the  Upper  Amazon.  We  found  it  very  tender,  palatable,  and  wholesome  : 
those  who  are  obliged  to  live  on  it  for  years,  however,  say  that  it  is  very  cloying.  Every 
part  of  the  creature  is  turned  to  account  The  entrails  are  made  into  soup ;  sausagei 
are  made  of  the  stomach )  steaks  are  cut  from  the  breast,  and  the  rest  is  roasted  in  the 
shell.     The  turtle  lays  its  eggs,  generally  between  midnight  and  dawn,  on  the  central 

*  Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon.  f  The  Andes  and  the  Amaion,  297. 
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a  hole  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  depoaits  in  it  frtmi  eighty  to  one  hnndrad  and  siil^ 
egga.  Theae  are  oorered  with  aand,  and  the  nest  eomer  makea  anodier  depoal  oa 
the  top,  and  ao  on  until  the  pit  ia  fblL  The  Indiana  are  Tery  expert  in  finding  the 
neata.  Onided  approximately  by  the  tradka  of  the  tortk,  they  throat  a  atiok  inao  the 
sand,  and  whenerer  it  goea  down  easily  they  oommenee  digging  with  dbeir  handa,  aal 
infariably  atrike  egga.  The  tnrtlea  are  eangfat  fi»  the  table  aa  they  ratom  to  the  litar 
after  laying  their  egga.  To  aeenre  them  it  anfBoea  to  turn  them  orer  oa  their  baohi 
The  turtles  eertainly  hafe  a  hard  time  of  it  Alligators  and  large  Aahea  awaHew  Ike 
young  ones  by  hnndreda;  jaguars  ponnee  upon  the  full  grown  onaa  aa  diey  erawl  «f«r 
die  plains,  and  Tultnrea  and  ibiaea  attend  the  ftaat  But  man  ia  tbdr  moat  ftrandaUs 
foe.  The  destruotion  of  turtle  lift  on  the  Amaaon  ia  nieredible.  It  ia  eahnlalad  flii 
fifty  millions  of  eggs  are  annually  deatroyed.  Thousands  of  those  that  eaaape  eaptaia 
in  the  egg  are  oollected  aa  aoon  aa  hatohed,  and  deroured ;  the  ramaina  of  tiie  ydk  ia 
their  entrails  being  oonsidered  a  great  delioaey.  An  unknown  number  of  fbll-gnnni 
turtlea  are  eaten  by  the  natiTea  on  the  bankai  while  OTery  steamer,  acdiooiier  and  eaaoa 
that  descends  the  Amaion  ia  laden  with  turtles  tar  the  tables  of  Man&oa,  BauUuwa, 
and  ParA.  When  we  ooosider  also  that  all  the  mature  tartka  that  are  taken  am 
females,  we  wonder  that  the  raoe  ia  not  well-nigh  extinot  They  are  in  feot  lapidl^ 
decreasing  in  numbers.  A  large  turtle  which  twenty  years  ago  oouM  be  bought  fir 
fifty  centa,  now  commands  three  ddlara.  One  would  suppose  that  the  malea  b«ag 
unmolested,  would  &r  outnumber  the  other  sex ;  but  they  are  in  fiuA  inunienaely  lam 
numerous  than  the  femalea." 

The  marsh-tortoifies  may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  die  eminently 
aquatic  marine,  and  river  chelonians  and  the  land-tortoises,  aa  the  formation  of  thnr 
feet,  armed  with  sharp  claws  or  crooked  nails,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  flexibb 
web,  connecting  their  distinct  and  moYsble  toes,  allows  them  both  to  adTanoe  muefa 
quicker  on  the  dry  land  than  the  latter,  and  to  swim  rapidly  either  on  the  surfeoe  or  ia 
the  depth  of  the  waters.  According  to  the  more  or  less  terrestrial  habits  of  the  yari- 
ous  species,  the  feet  are  more  or  less  webbed,  for  in  those  that  habitually  remain  on  the 
banks  of  the  lagoons,  the  connecting  membrane  is  confined  to  the  basis  of  the  toes,  whili 
in  others,  that  but  rarely  come  on  shore,  it  sometimes  reaches  to  the  extremity  of  ths 
claws,  another  beautiful  example  of  the  foresight  of  the  Almighty  in  adapting  oigsnie 
structure  to  the  wants  of  His  creatures.  The  marsh-tortoises,  being  endowed  with 
more  rapid  power  of  locomotion,  are  not  vegetarians  like  the  land-tortoises,  but  chieflj 
live  on  mollusks,  fishes,  frogs,  toads,  and  annelides.  Although  the  eggs  are  palatable, 
the  flesh  is  generally  too  coarse  even  for  the  craving  appetite  of  an  Indian. 

Sea  turtles  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  rivers.  During  the  BrasQiaa 
summer  (December,  January,  February),  colossal  turtles  are  seen  everywhere  swim- 
ming about  along  the  coast,  raising  their  thick  round  heads  above  the  water,  and  wsit- 
ing  for  the  approach  of  night  to  land.  The  neighboring  Indians  are  iheir  bittereet 
enemies,  killing  them  whenever  they  can.  Thus  these  dreary  sand  ooasta,  bounded  oa 
one  side  by  the  ocean  and  on  the  other  by  gloomy  primeval  foresta,  offer  on  all  flidM 
pictures  of  destruction,  for  the  bones  and  shells  of  slaughtered  turtlea  everywhere  be* 
strew  the  ground.    Two  parallel  groovea  indicate  the  path  of  the  turtle  after  landiag, 
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they  are  the  marks  of  the  foar  large  and  loog  fin-shaped  feet  or  paddles,  and  between 
them  may  be  seen  a  broad  furrow  where  the  heavy  body  trailed  along  the  ground.  On 
following  these  traces  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  shore-upwards,  the  huge  animal  may  be 
found  sitting  in  a  flat  excavation  formed  by  its  circular  movements,  and  in  which  one- 
half  of  its  body  is  imbedded.  It  allows  itself  to  be  handled  on  all  sides  withoal 
making  the  least  attempt  to  move  away,  being  probably  taught  by  instinct  how  useless 
all  endeavors  to  escape  would  be.  A  blowing  or  snorting  like  that  of  a  goose  when 
any  one  approaches  its  nest,  at  the  same  time  inflating  its  neck  a  little,  are  the  sole 
signs  of  defence  which  it  exhibits.  Similar  scenes  take  place  during  the  dry  season, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  tropical  zone,  on  every  sandy,  unfrequented  coast :  for  the 
same  instinct  which  prompts  the  salmon  to  swim  stream-upwards,  the  cod  to  seek  eleva- 
ted submarine  banks,  or  the  penguin  to  leave  the  high  seas  and  settle  for  the  sum- 
mer on  some  dreary  rook,  attracts  also  the  turtles  from  distances  of  fifty  or  sixty 
leagues  to  the  shores  of  desert  islands  or  solitary  bays. 

The  enemies  of  the  marine  chclonians  are  no  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  terres- 
trial or  fluviatile  species.  While  the  full-grown  turtles,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
water,  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  many  ravenous  beasts,  from  the  wild  dog  to  the 
tiger  or  jaguar,  storks,  herons,  and  other  strand  or  sea-birds  devour  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  young  before  they  roach  the  ocean,  where  sharks  and  other  greedy 
fishes  still  further  thin  their  ranks,  so  that  but  very  few  escape  from  the  general  massa- 
cre, and  the  whole  race  can  only  maintain  itself  by  its  great  fecundity. 

Of  all  the  foes  of  the  turtle  tribe  there  is,  however,  none  more  formidable  than 
man,  as  even  on  the  most  lonely  islands  the  seafarer  lies  in  wait,  eager  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  coarse  fare  by  an  abundant  supply  of  their  luscious  flesh.  On  the 
Isle  of  Ascension,  the  head-quarters  of  the  finest  turtle  in  the  world,  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  poor  creatures  are  carefully  watched,  and  when,  after  having  deposited 
their  eggs  in  the  sand,  they  waddle  again  towards  the  sea,  their  retreat  is  often  inter- 
cepted, for  two  stout  men  running  up  to  the  unfortunate  turtle  after  the  completion 
of  her  task,  one  seizes  a  fore-flipper  and  dexterously  shoves  it  under  her  belly,  to  servo 
as  a  purchase ;  whilst  the  other,  avoiding  a  stroke  which  might  lame  him,  cants  her 
over  on  her  back,  where  she  lies  helpless.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  are  thus  turned  in  a 
night.  In  the  bays,  when  the  surf  or  heavy  rollers  prevent  the  boats  being  beached 
to  take  on  board  the  turtles  when  caught,  they  are  hauled  out  to  them  by  ropes. 

The  way  by  which  the  turtles  are  most  commonly  taken  at  the  Bahama  Islands  is 
by  striking  them  with  a  small  iron  peg  of  two  inches  long,  put  in  a  socket  at  the  end 
of  a  staff  of  twelve  feet  long.  Two  men  usually  se^  out  for  this  work  in  a  canoe,  one 
to  row  and  gently  steer  the  boat,  while  the  other  stands  at  the  end  of  it  with  his 
weapon.  The  turtles  are  sometimes  discovered  by  their  swimming  with  their  head 
and  back  out  of  the  wnter,  but  they  are  more  often  seen  lying  at  the  bottom,  a  fathom 
or  more  deep.  If  a  turtle  perceives  he  is  discovered,  he  starts  up  to  make  his  escape ; 
the  men  in  the  boat,  pursuing  him,  endeavor  to  keep  sight  of  him,  which  they  often 
lose  and  recover  again  by  the  turtle  putting  his  nose  out  of  the  water  to  breathe. 

On  Keeling  Island,  Mr.  Darwin  witnessed  another  highly  interesting  method  of 
catching  turtle  :  **  The  channel  was  exoeedingly  intricate,  winding  through  fields  of 
delicately-branched  corals.  We  saw  several  turtles,  and  two  boats  were  then  era- 
ployed  in  catching  them.     The  method  is  rather  curious :  the  water  b  so  clear  and 
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shallow  that,  although  at  first  a  turtle  quickly  dives  out  of  sight,  yet  in  a  oanoe,  m 
boat  under  sail,  the  pursuers,  after  no  very  loug  chase,  come  up  to  it.  A  man,  stand- 
ing ready  in  the  bows,  at  this  moment  dashes  through  the  water  apon  the  turtk'i 
back ;  then  clinging  with  both  hands  by  the  shell  of  the  neck,  he  is  carried  away  tiU 
the  animal  becomes  exhausted  and  is  secured.  It  was  quite  an  interesting  chase  to 
see  the  two  boats  thus  doubling  about,  and  the  men  dashing  into  the  water  trying  to 
seise  their  proy." 

The  Green  turtle  ( Chdonia  midoM),  which  has  been  known  to  attun  a  length  of 
seven  feet,  and  a  weight  of  900  lbs.,  is  most  prized  for  its  flesh ;  but  the  HawksbOl 
(  Chelonxa  imbricaia),  which  hardly  reaches  one  third  of  the  size,  is  of  far  greater  oom- 
mercial  value,  the  plates  of  its  shell  being  stronger,  thicker,  and  clearer  than  those  of 
any  other  species.  It  is  caught  all  over  the  tropical  seas,  but  principally  near  thi 
Moluccas,  the  West  Indian  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  it  is  preserved  in  pens  by  thi 
chiefs,  who  have  a  barbarous  way  of  removing  the  valuable  part  of  the  shell  from  the 
living  animal.  A  burning  brand  b  held  close  to  the  outer  shell,  until  it  curls  up  snd 
separates  a  little  from  that  beneath.  Into  the  gap  thus  formed  a  small  wooden  wedge 
is  then  inserted,  by  which  the  whole  is  easily  removed  from  the  back.  When  stripped, 
the  animal  is  again  put  into  the  pen,  where  it  has  full  time  for  the  growth  of  a  aew 
shell — for  though  the  operation  appears  to  give  great  pain,  it  is  not  fotal. 

A  similar  cruel  method  of  removing  the  tortoise's  shell  by  heat  is  resorted  to  in 
Ceylon ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  edible  turtle  is  sold  piecemeal,  while 
it  is  still  alive,  by  the  fishermen  of  that  island,  is  still  more  repulsive,  and  a  disgnoe 
to  the  Colonial  Grovemment,  which  allows  it  to  be  openly  practised.  "  The  creatures," 
says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  are  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  undergoing  this  fright- 
ful mutilation,  the  plastron  and  its  integuments  having  been  previously  removed,  and 
the  animal  thrown  on  its  back,  so  as  to  display  all  the  motions  of  the  heart,  viscera, 
and  lungs.  A  broad  knife,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  is  first  inserted 
at  the  left  side,  and  the  women,  who  are  generally  the  operators,  introduce  one  hand 
to  scoop  out  the  blood,  which  oozes  slowly.  The  blade  is  next  passed  round  till  the 
lower  shell  is  detached  and  placed  to  one  side,  and  the  internal  organs  exposed  in  fall 
action.  Each  customer,  as  he  applies,  is  serve!  with  any  part  selected,  which  is  cat 
off  as  ordered,  and  sold  by  weight.  Each  of  the  fins  is  thus  successively  removed, 
with  portions  of  the  fat  and  flesh,  the  tuitle  showing  by  its  contortions  that  each  act 
of  severance  is  productive  of  agony.  In  this  state  it  lies  for  hours  writhing  in  the 
sun,  the  heart  and  head  being  usually  the  last  pieces  selected ;  and  till  the  latter  is 
cut  off,  the  snapping  of  the  mouth,  and  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  eyes,  show  that 
life  is  still  inherent,  even  when  the  shell  has  been  nearly  divested  of  its  contents." 

The  Coriaceous  turtle  {Sphargis  coriacea),  of  a  more  elongated  form  than  the  other 
species,  and  whose  outer  covering,  marked  along  its  whole  length  by  seven  distinct, 
prominent,  and  tubcrculated  ridges,  is  not  of  a  homy  substance,  but  resembles  strong 
leather,  grows  to  the  greatest  size  of  all  the  marine  chelonians,  some  having  been  taken 
above  eight  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  no  less  than  1,600  lbs.,  so  that  even  the 
crocodile  can  hardly  be  compared  to  it  in  bulk.  While  the  land-tortoises  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  voice,  merely  hissing  or  blowing  when  irritated  or  seized,  the  coria- 
ceous turtle,  when  taken  in  a  net  or  seriously  wounded,  utters  loud  shrieks  or 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

BIRD-LIFE  IN  THE  TBOFICAL  WOBLD. 

DilBcolties  of  the  Subject — Wide  Range  of  Birds — The  Toocmn — ^Hamming-Birds — Cotingas 
—The  Campanero,  or  Bell-Bird— The  Realejo,  or  Organ-Bird— The  Manakins— The  Cock 
of  the  Rock— The  Troopials— The  Baltimore  Oriole— The  Cassiqaes— The  Mocking-Bird 
—The  Toropishu— The  Tunqui— Goat-Sackers— The  Cilgero— Flamingos— The  Ibi»— 
Spoon-Bills— Birds  of  the  New  and  the  Old  World— Sun-Birds— Honey-Eaters— The  Ocek; 
lated  Turkey — The  Ljre-Bird — ^Birds  of  Paradise — ^Fables  respecting  them — Their  Char- 
acter and  Habits — Their  Dancing-Parties — Mode  of  Shooting  and  Snaring  them — ^The 
Australian  Bower-Bird- The  Brush-Turkey— The  Adjutant- The  Copper-Smith— The 
Indian  Baja— The  Tailor-Bird— The  Grosbeak— The  Korw^— Parrots— The  Braalian 
Lore-Parrot — Their  Powers  of  Mimicry — Cockatoos — Macaws — The  Ara — ^Paroquets— 
The  Ostrich — His  Swiftness  of  Foot — Modes  of  Capturing  it — Stratagems  to  Sare  its  Young 
— Its  Enemies — Its  Young — Resemblance  to  the  Camel — ^Its  Powers  of  Digestion — Uses  of 
ito  Eggs— The  Rheas— The  Cassowary— The  Emu. 

USEFUL  in  many  respects  to  man,  no  class  of  animals  are  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  that  of  birds,  whether  they  are  considered  for  the  beantj  of  their 
plumage,  the  grace  of  their  movements,  the  melody  of  their  voice,  or  the  ingeAnity 
with  which  they  constract  their  nests.  Their  study  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive 
departments  in  the  range  of  natural  history.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
especially  in  regions  which  are  covered  with  dense  and  matted  forests.  Thus  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  so  many  secrets  yet  veil  the  life  of  tropical  birds,  and  com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  existence.  We  can  hope  only 
to  present  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  bird-life  in  the  tropics,  reserving  for  another 
ohapter  the  birds  of  prey. 

Many  fiamilies  of  birds  have  a  wide  range  over  the  whole  earth.  Falcons  hover 
over  the  Siberian  fir-woods  as  over  the  palm-forests  of  the  Amazon.  In  every 
lone  are  found  woodpeckers,  owls,  and  martins;  while  thrushes  enliven  with  their 
song  both  the  shades  of  the  beech-woods  and  the  twilight  of  the  cocoa-nut  groves.  In 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  fly-catchers  carry  destruction  among  the  numerous  insect 
tribes ;  in  every  latitude,  crows  cleanse  the  fields  of  vermin ;  and  swallows,  pigeons, 
ducks,  gulls,  petrels,  divers,  and  plovers  frequent  the  fields  and  lakes,  the  banks  and 
shores,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Thus  the  class  of  birds  shows  us  a  great  similarity  in  the  distribution  of  its  various 
forms  all  over  the  earth ;  and  we  find  the  same  resemblance  extending  also  to  their 
mode  of  life,  their  manners,  and  their  voice.  The  woodpeckers  make  everywhere  the 
forest  resound  with  the  same  clear  note,  and  the  birds  of  prey  possess  in  every  dime 
the  same  rough  screech  so  consonant  to  their  habits,  while  a  soft  cooing  everywhere 
iharacterizes  the  pigeon-tribes.    But,  notwithstanding  this  general  uniformity  and  this 
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wide  niDge  of  many  families  of  birds,  each  zone  has  at  the  same  time  its  peculiar  orni- 
thological features,  that  blend  harmoniously  with  the  surrounding  world  of  plants  aod 
animals,  and,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  at  once  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  stranger.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  the  temperate  and  glacial  zones ;  and  here, 
where  warmth  and  moisture  call  forth  an  exuberant  vegetation,  they  produce  an  eqoil 
multiplicity  of  animal  forms,  among  which  many  birds  rival  the  most  gorgooos  flowen 
by  the  splendor  of  their  plumage. 

On  tomiug  to  each  continent  in  particular,  we  again  find  each  endowed  with  id 
peculiar  genera  of  birds,  and  thus,  though  tropical  America  has  many  of  its  feathered 
tribes  in  common  with  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World,  it  enjoys  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  Toucans,  Colibris,  Crotophagi,  Jacamars,  Anis,  Dendrocolaptes,  Man^ 
kins,  and  Tangaras ;  while  the  Calaos,  the  Souimangas,  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and 
many  others,  are  confined  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  A  complete  review  of  all  tbeae 
various  forms  of  the  feathered  creation  would  fill  volumes.  My  narrow  limits  neces- 
sarily confine  me  to  a  brief  account  of  those  tribes  which  are  either  the  most  remark- 
able, or  the  most  widely  different  from  the  birds  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

By  their  enormous  bill,  which  might  seem  rather  adapted  to  a  bird  of  ostrich-like 
dimensions  than  to  one  not  much  larger  than  a  crow,  the  toucans  are  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  feathered  races  of  America.  The  use  of  this  enormous  beak  puzilee 
naturalists.  *'  How  astonishing  are  the  freaks  of  nature,"  writes  Sydney  Smith.  "To 
what  purpose,  wo  say,  is  a  bird  placed  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne,  with  a  bill  a  yard  long, 
making  a  noise  like  a  puppy -dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees  ?  The  toucan,  to  bo 
sur^ might  retort,  'To  what  purpose  are  certain  foolish,  prating  members  of  Parliament 
created,  pestering  the  House  with  their  ignorance  and  folly,  and  impeding  the  business 
of  the  country  ?  *  There  is  no  end  to  euch  questions  ;  so  wo  will  not  enter  into  the 
metaphysics  of  the  toucan.**  The  bill,  though  certainly  much  less  than  a  yard  long, 
is  big  enough  to  give  the  bird  a  very  awkward  appearance ;  but  the  beauty  of  its  col- 
oring soon  reconciles  the  eye  to  its  disproportionate  size  :  for  the  brightest  red,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  yellow  stripes  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  a  stripe  of  the  liveliest 
sky-blue  on  the  lower,  contribute  to  adorn  the  bill  of  the  Bouradi,  as  one  of  the  three 
toucan  species  of  Guiana  is  called  by  the  Indians.  Unfortunately,  these  brilliant 
tints  fade  after  death.  The  plumage  of  this  strange  bird  rivals  the  beak  in  beauty  of 
coloring,  and  the  feathers  are  frequently  used  as  ornaments  by  the  Brazilian  ladies,  as 
well  as  by  the  Indian  tribes  that  roam  through  the  vast  forests  of  South  America.  The 
toucans  are  generally  seen  in  small  flocks  or  troops,  and  from  this  it  might  be  supposed 
they  were  gregarious ;  "  but  upon  a  closer  examination,'*  says  Waterton,  **  you  will  find 
it  has  only  been  a  dinner-party  which  breaks  up  and  disperses  towards  roosting  time.*' 
While  thus  assembled,  discord  never  ceases  to  reign,  for  there  is  hardly  a  more  quarrel- 
some and  imperious  bird  than  the  toucan.  A  bird  with  so  strange  a  beak  must  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  feed  and  drink  in  a  strange  manner.  When  the  toucan  has  seized 
a  morsel,  he  throws  it  into  the  air  and  lets  it  fall  into  his  throat ;  when  drinking,  be 
dips  the  point  of  his  mandibles  into  the  water,  fills  them  by  a  powerful  inspiration,  and 
then  throws  back  the  head  by  starts.  The  tongue  is  also  of  a  very  singular  form, 
being  narrow  and  elongated,  and  laterally  barbed  like  a  feather.    The  toucans  are  verj 
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noisy  birds.  In  rainy  weather  their  clamor  is  heard  at  all  hoars  of  the  day,  and  i« 
fair  weather  at  morning  and  evening.  The  sound  which  the  Boaradi  makes  is  like  tht 
dear  yelping  of  a  puppy  dog,  and  you  fancy  he  says  **  pia-po-oco,"  and  thus  tht 
South  American  Spaniards  call  him  Piapooo. 

To  paint  the  Humming-bird  with  colors  worthy  of  its  beauty,  would  be  a  task  as 
difficult  as  to  fix  on  canvas  the  glowing  tints  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  glories  of  the 
letting  sun.  The  Indians  of  the  Amazon  call  it  '^a  living  sunbeam."  Unrivalled 
in  the  metallic  brilliancy  of  its  plumage,  it  may  truly  be  called  the  bird  of  paradise ; 
and  had  it  existed  in  the  Old  World  it  would  no  doubt  have  claimed  the  title  instead  of 
the  splendid  bird  which  has  now  the  honor  to  bear  it.  See  with  what  lightning  speed 
it  darts  from  flower  to  flower ;  now  hovering  for  an  instant  before  you,  as  if  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  its  surpassing  beauty,  and  now  again  vanishing  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  thought.  But  do  not  fancy  that  these  winged  jewels  of  the  air,  buzzing 
like  bees  round  the  blossoms  less  gorgeous  than  themselves,  live  entirely  on  the  honey- 
dew  collected  within  their  petals ;  for  on  opening  the  stomach  of  one  of  them,  dead 
insects  are  almost  always  found  there,  which  its  long  and  slender  beak,  and  cloven  ex- 
tensile tongue,  like  that  of  the  woodpecker,  enable  it  to  catoh  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  tubular  corollas. 

The  torrid  zone  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  humming-birds,  but  in  summer  they  wander 
fur  beyond  its  bounds,  and  follow  the  sun  in  his  annual  declensions  to  the  poles.  Thus, 
in  the  north,  they  appear  as  flying  visitors  on  the  borders  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  and 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska ;  while  in  the  southern  hcmisphertt 
they  roam  as  far  as  Patagonia,  and  even  as  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  visiting  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  confines  of  the  walrus,  and  reaching  in  the  south  the  regions  of  the 
penguins  and  the  lion-seal ;  advancing  towards  the  higher  latitudes  with  the  advance 
of  summer,  and  again  retreating  at  the  approach  of  autumn.  All  attempts  to  trans- 
port them  alive  to  Europe  have  hitherto  been  fruitless.  Latham  relates  that  a  young 
man  cut  off  the  branch  on  which  a  humming-bird  was  breeding,  and  took  it  on  board 
the  ship  which  conveyed  him  to  England.  The  mother  soon  grew  tame,  and  took  the 
biscuit  and  hooey,  that  was  offered  her ;  she  also  continued  to  breed  during  the  pas- 
sage, but  died  as  soon  as  the  young  crept  out  of  the  shell.  These  came  alive  to  Eng- 
land, and  withstood  during  two  months  the  uncongenial  climate. 

Next  to  the  humming-birds  the  Cotingas  display  the  gayest  plumage.  They  are, 
however,  not  often  seen,  for  they  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  moist  and  shadowy  forests, 
where  they  feed  on  the  various  seeds  and  fruits  of  the  woods.  One  species  is  attired 
in  burning  scarlet,  others  in  purple  and  blue,  but  they  are  all  so  splendidly  adorned 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  deserved  the  prize  for  beauty.  Most 
of  the  Cotingas  have  no  song ;  the  nearly  related  snow-white  Campanero  or  Bell-Bird, 
however,  amply  makes  up  for  the  deficient  voice  of  his  cousins,  by  the  singularity  and 
sweetness  of  his  note.  He  is  about  the  size  of  a  jay.  On  his  forehead  rises  a  singu* 
lar  spiral  tube  nearly  three  inches  long.  It  is  jet  black,  dotted  all  over  with  smaU 
white  feathers.  It  has  a  communication  with  the  palate,  and  when  filled  with  air  looks 
like  a  spire,  when  empty  it  becomes  pendulous.  *'  His  note  is  loud  and  clear,  like  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,'*  says  Waterton. 
•'  Three  miles ! "  exclaims  Sydney  Smith,  dubiously ;  **  this  little  bird  being  more  pow- 
trful  than  the  belfry  of  a  cathedral  ringing  for  a  new  dean  I     It  is  impoasible  to  ood- 
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Iradiot  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  Cayenne ;  bat  we  are  detennined  as  soon  u  a 
Campanero  ia  brought  to  England,  to  make  him  toll  in  a  pablie  place,  and  hare  tha 
distance  measured."  ''In  the  midst  of  these  extensile  wilds,"  oootiniies  Watertoo, 
''generally  on  the  dried  top  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun-reach,  yoa  will  see  tbs 
Campanero.  No  sound  or  song  from  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
eauses  such  astonbhment  as  his  toll.  With  many  of  the  feathered  race  be  pays  tki 
•ommon  tribute  of  a  song  to  early  mom,  and  even  when  the  meridian  son  has  shut  ii 
silence  the  mouths  of  almost  the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the  Campanero  still  cheen 
the  forest ;  you  hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pause  for  a  minute ;  then  another  toll,  and 
then  a  pause  again,  and  then  a  toll  and  again  a  pause.  Then  he  is  silent  for  nx  or 
eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll,  and  so  on.  He  is  never  seen  to  feed  with  the  other 
Cotingas,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  part  of  Guiana  he  makes  his  nest."  Bat  the  mort 
remarkable  songster  of  the  Amaionian  forest  is  the  Realejo,  or  Organ-Bird.  Its  nom 
are  as  muacal  as  the  flageolet.  It  is  the  only  songster  which  makes  any  impressioe 
on  the  natives. 

In  the  deep  forests,  which  they  never  quit  for  the  open  plains,  reside  the  Manakioi 
{Pipra,)  pretty  little  birds,  whose  largest  species  scarcely  attain  the  dimensions  of  tbe 
sparrow,  while  the  smallest  are  hardly  equal  to  the  wren.  The  plumage  of  the  full* 
grown  male  is  always  black,  enlivened  by  brilliant  colors,  that  of  the  female  and  of  the 
young  birds  greenish.  Thoir  flight  is  rapid  but  short,  and  they  generally  roost  on  the 
middle  branches  of  the  trees.  In  the  morning  they  unite  in  little  troops,  and  seek 
their  food,  which  consists  of  insects,  and  small  fruit,  uttering  at  the  same  time  their 
weak  but  melodious  notes.  As  the  day  advances  they  separate  and  seek  the  deepest 
forest-shades,  where  they  live  in  solitude  and  silence. 

The  famous  orange-colored  Cock  of  the  Rock  of  Guiana  {Rupicola  auremtic^)  which 
owes  its  name  to  its  comb-liko  crest,  is  nearly  related  to  the  manakins.  It  is  a  great 
rarity,  even  in  its  own  country,  and  as  it  dwells  in  the  most  secluded  forests,  is  but  sel- 
dom seen  by  travelers.  Schoraburgk  relates  the  following  wonderful  story  of  the  bird, 
which,  if  not  proceeding  from  so  trustworthy  a  source,  might  almost  bo  considered  fab- 
ulous. **  A  troop  of  these  beautiful  birds  was  celebrating  its  dances  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  rock ;  about  a  score  of  them  were  seated  on  the  branches  as  spectators, 
while  one  of  the  male  birds,  with  proud  self-confidence,  and  spreading  tail  and  wiogs, 
was  dancing  on  the  rock.  He  scratched  the  ground  or  leaped  vertically  into  the  air, 
continuing  these  saltatory  movements  until  he  was  tired,  when  another  male  took  hia 
place.  The  females,  meanwhile,  looked  on  attentively,  and  applauded  the  performance 
of  the  dancers  with  laudatory  cries.  As  the  feathers  are  highly  prized,  the  Indians  laj 
in  wait  with  their  blow-pipes  near  the  places  where  the  Rupicolas  are  known  to  dance. 
When  once  the  ball  has  begun,  the  birds  are  so  absorbed  by  their  amusement,  that  the 
hunter  has  full  time  to  shoot  down  several  of  the  spectators  with  his  poisoned  arrows, 
before  the  rest  take  the  alarm." 

On  penetrating  into  the  wilds  of  Guiana,  the  pretty  songsters  called  Troopials,  pour 
forth  a  variety  of  sweet  and  plaintive  notes.  Resembling  the  starling  by  their  habits, 
they  unite  in  troops,  and  live  on  insects,  berries,  and  seeds.  The  Variegated  Troopial 
( Oriolus  vartus)  displays  a  wonderful  instinct  in  the  construction  of  his  nest,  which  he 
generally  builds  on  fruit-trees ;  but  when  circumstances  force  him  to  select  a  tree  who« 
branches  have  far  less  solidity,  as,  for  instance,  the  weeping-willow,  his  instinct  almost 
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riaeB  to  a  higher  intelligence.  First,  be  binds  together,  by  means  of  bits  of  straw,  the 
■mall  and  flexible  branches  of  the  willow,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  conical  basket  in 
which  he  places  his  nest,  and  instead  of  the  usual  hemispherical  form,  he  gi^es  it  a  more 
elongated  shape,  and  makes  it  of  a  looser  tissue,  so  as  to  render  it  more  elastic  and  bet- 
ter able  to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  branches  when  agitated  bj  the  wind. 

The  neat  little  black  and  orange  Baltimore  Oriole  (Icterus  BaUimore)  constructs  a 
itill  more  marvellous  nest  on  the  tulip  trees,  on  whose  leaves  and  flowers  he  seeks  tht 
caterpillars  and  beetles  which  constitute  his  principal  food.  When  the  time  comes  for 
preparing  it,  the  male  picks  up  a  filament  of  the  TiUandsia  usneoides  and  attaches  it 
by  its  two  extremities  to  two  neighboring  branches.  Soon  after,  the  female  comes, 
inspects  his  work,  and  places  another  fibre  across  that  of  her  companion.  Thus  by 
their  alternate  labors  a  net  is  formed,  which  soon  assumes  the  shape  of  a  nest,  and  as 
it  advances  towards  its  completion,  the  aflfection  of  the  tender  couple  seems  to  increase. 
The  tissue  is  so  loose  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  its  meshes,  and  as  the  parents 
know  that  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  would  incommode  their  young,  they  suspend 
their  nest  so  as  to  catch  the  cooler  breeze  of  the  north-east  when  breeding  in  Louisi- 
ana ;  while  in  more  temperate  regions,  such  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  they 
always  give  it  a  southern  exposure,  and  take  care  to  line  it  with  wool  or  cotton.  Their 
movements  are  uncommonly  graceful ;  their  song  is  sweet ;  they  migrate  in  winter 
towards  more  southerly  regions,  Mexico  or  Brazil,  and  return  after  the  equinox  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Gassiques,  which  are  nearly  related  to  the  troopials  or  orioles,  are  no  less  remark* 
able  for  their  architectural  skill.  They  suspend  their  large  pendulous  nests,  which  are 
often  above  four  feet  long,  at  the  extremities  of  branches  of  palm  trees,  as  fiir  as  pos- 
sible from  all  enemies  that  might  by  climbing  reach  the  brood,  often  choosing,  for  still 
further  protection,  trees  on  which  the  wasps  or  maribondas  have  already  built  their  nests, 
as  these  are  adversaries  whose  sharp  stings  no  tiger-cat  or  reptile  would  desire  to  face. 
The  nest  of  the  Ccusictts  criitatus  is  artificially  woven  of  lichens,  bark-fibres,  and  the 
filaments  of  the  tillandsias,  while  that  of  the  Tupuba  {Cassicus  ruber),  which  is 
always  suspended  over  the  water,  consists  of  dry  grasses,  and  has  a  slanting  opening 
in  the  side,  so  that  no  rain  can  penetrate  it.  On  passing  under  a  tree,  which  often 
contains  hundreds  of  eassique  nests,  one  cannot  help  stopping  to  admire  them,  as  they 
wave  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  every  storm  and  breeze,  and  yet  so  well  constructed  as 
rarely  to  be  injured  by  the  wind.  Often  numbers  of  one  species  may  be  seen  weaving 
their  nests  on  one  side  of  a  tree,  while  numbers  of  another  species  are  busy  forming 
theirs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  plant ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  even  still  more 
wonderful  than  their  architectural  skill,  though  such  near  neighbors,  the  females  ar« 
never  observed  to  quarrel  I 

The  Cassictis  perticui,  a  small  black  and  yellow  bird,  somewhat  larger  than  th« 
starling,  has  been  named  the  Mocking-Bird,  from  his  wonderful  imitative  powers.  He 
courts  the  society  of  man,  and  generally  takes  his  station  on  a  tree  close  to  his  house, 
where  for  hours  together  he  pours  forth  a  succession  of  ever-varying  notes.  If  a 
toucan  be  yelping  in  the  neighborhood,  he  immediately  drops  his  own  sweet  song,  and 
answers  him  in  equal  strain.  Then  he  will  amuse  his  audience  with  the  cries  of  tht 
different  species  of  the  woodpecker,  and  when  the  sheep  bleat  he  will  distinctly  answer 
tbem.     Then  comes  his  own  song  again,  and  if  a  puppy  dog  or  a  guinea  fowl  interrupt 
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him,  he  takes  them  oiF  admirably,  and  by  his  different  gestarea  dturiog  the  time,  yoi 
would  conclude  that  he  enjoys  the  sport 

Wild  and  strange  are  the  voices  of  many  of  the  American  fbrestrbirds.  In  the 
Peruvian  woods  the  black  Toropishu  ( Cephaloptenu  amatui)  makes  the  thicket  i^ 
sound  with  his  hoarse  cry,  resembling  the  distant  lowing  of  a  bull ;  and  in  the  mam 
regions  the  fiery-red  and  black  winged  Tunqui  (Rupieoh  Peruvt€ma)  seods  forth  a 
note,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  grunting  of  a  hog,  and  strangely  con* 
trasts  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  plumage.  But  of  all  the  startling  cries  that  isBoe 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  Goatsucker's  lamen^ 
able  wail.  ''  Suppose  yourself  in  hopeless  sorrow,"  says  Waterton,  ^  begin  with  a 
high  loud  note,  and  pronounce  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  each  note  lower  and  lower  till  tht 
last  is  scarcely  heard,  pausing  a  moment  or  two  between  every  note,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  mourning  of  the  largest  goatsucker  in  Demarara.  Four  other  species  of 
goatsucker  articulate  some  words  so  distinctly,  that  they  have  received  their  names  fron 
the  sentences  they  utter,  and  absolutely  bewilder  the  stranger  on  his  arrival  in  these  parls- 
The  most  common  one  sits  down  close  by  your  door,  and  flies  or  alights  three  or  four 
yards  before  you,  as  you  walk  along  the  road,  crying,  "  Who  are  you,  who-who-wbo- 
who  are  you?  "  Another  bids  you,  **  Work  away,  work-work-work  away."  A  thini 
cries  mournfully,  **  Willy  come  go.  Willy- Willy- Willy  come  go."  And  high  up  m 
the  country,  a  fourth  tells  you  to,  •*  Whip-poor- Will,  whip  whip-whip  poor- Will" 

While  the  goatsucker  makes  the  forest  resound  with  hb  funereal  tones,  other  Inrdi 
of  the  forest  pour  forth  the  sweetest  notes.  Dressed  in  a  sober  cinnamon  brown  robe, 
with  blackish  olive-colored  head  and  neck,  the  Organist  ( Troglodytes  leucophryt)  en- 
livens the  solitude  of  the  Peruvian  forests.  The  astonished  wanderer  stops  to  listea 
to  the  strain,  and  forgets  the  impending  storm.  The  Cilgero,  a  no  less  delightful  song- 
ster, frequents  the  mountain  regions  of  Cuba,  and  the  beauty  of  his  notes  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extravagant  price  of  several  hundred  dollars,  which  the  rich  Hav« 
anese  are  ready  to  pay  for  a  captive  bird. 

The  same  beauty  of  plumage  which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  American  forest- 
birds,  adorns,  likewise,  the  feathered  tribes  of  the  swamp  and  the  morass,  of  the  river 
and  the  lake.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  a  troop  of  deep  red  Flamingos  {Phani' 
eopterus  ruber)  on  the  green  margin  of  a  stream.  Raised  on  enormous  stilts,  and 
with  an  equally  disproportionate  length  of  neck,  the  flamingos  would  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  uncouth  birds,  if  their  splendid  robe  did  not  entitle  them  to  rank 
among  the  most  beautiful.  They  always  live  in  troo|)s,  and  range  themselves,  whether 
fishing  or  resting,  like  soldiers,  in  long  lines.  One  of  the  number  acts  as  sentinel,  and 
on  the  approach  of  danger  gives  a  warning  scream,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  when, 
instantly,  the  whole  troop,  expanding  their  flaming  wings,  rise  loudly  clamoring  into  the 
air.  These  strange-formed  birds  build  in  the  swamps  high  conical  nests  of  mud,  in 
the  shape  of  a  hillock  with  a  cavity  at  top,  in  which  the  female  generally  lays  two 
white  eggs  of  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  but  more  elongated.  The  rude  constroc- 
tion  18  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  her  sitting  on  it  conveniently,  or  rather  riding,  as 
the  legs  are  placed  on  each  side  at  full  length.  Their  mode  of  feeding  is  no  less 
remarkable.  Twisting  their  neck  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  part  of  their  bill  is 
applied  to  the  ground,  they  at  the  same  time  disturb  the  mud  with  one  of  their  webl«d 
(det,  thus  raising  up  from  the  water  insects  and  spawn^  on  which  they  chiefly  subsist 
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The  Rose  colored  Flamingo,  with  red  wings  and  black  quills,  adorns  the  creeks  and 
rivers  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  warm  summers  extends  his  migrations  as  far 
northwards  as  Strasburg  on  the  Rhine.  The  sight  of  a  troop  of  flamingos  approach- 
ing on  the  wing,  and  describing  a  great  fiery  triangle  in  the  air»  is  singularly  majestic. 
When  about  to  descend,  their  flight  becomes  slower,  they  hover  for  a  moment,  thai 
their  evolutions  trace  a  conical  spire,  and,  finally  alighting,  they  immediately  arrange 
themselves  in  long  array,  place  their  sentinels,  and  begin  their  fishing  operations. 

The  scarlet  American  Ibis,  with  black-tipped  wings,  though  inferior  in  size  to  hii 
celebrated  cousin,  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Egyptians,  far  surpasses  him  in  beauty.  Six 
feet  high,  stately  as  a  grenadier  of  the  guards,  the  American  Jabim  stalks  along  the 
hanks  of  the  morasses.  His  plumage  is  white,  but  his  neck  and  head  are  black,  like 
his  long  legs ;  his  conical,  sharp,  and  powerful  black  bill,  is  a  little  recurved,  while 
that  of  the  stork,  to  whom  he  is  closely  related,  is  straight.  He  destroys  an  incred- 
ible number  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  and,  being  very  shy,  is  difficult  to  kill.  Two  sim- 
ilar species,  respectively  inhabit  Western  Africa  and  Australasia.  The  roseate  American 
Spoon-bill  is  particularly  remarkable  for  his  curious  large  beak,  dilating  at  the  top 
into  a  broad  spoon  or  spatula,  which,  though  not  possessed  of  great  power,  renders 
him  excellent  service  in  disturbing  the  mud  and  seizing  the  little  reptiles  and  worms 
he  delights  to  feed  on.  The  Jacana  possesses  enormously  long  and  slender  toes,  armed 
with  equally  long  spine-like  claws.  While  pacing  the  ground  they  seem  as  inconvenient 
as  the  snow-shoes  of  a  Laplander,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  for  a  bird  des- 
tined to  stalk  over  the  floating  leaves  of  the  Nelnmbos  and  Nymphteas,  and  to  seek 
for  water  insects  on  this  unstable  foundation.  The  jacana  is  found  all  over  tropical 
America,  and  is  also  called  the  "  Surgeon,''  from  the  nail  of  his  hinder  toe  being  sharp 
and  pointed  like  a  lancet. 

All  these  strange  and  wondrous  birds,  and  numberless  others,  whose  mere  enume^ 
ation  would  be  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  justify  the  ornithological  reputation  of  the  woods 
and  swamps  of  tropical  America.  And  indeed  the  feathered  races  nowhere  find  a  richer 
field  for  their  development  than  here,  where  the  vegetable  world  revels  in  luxuriant 
growth  ;  and  myriads  of  insects,  peopling  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  water,  fumiBh 
each  kind  according  to  its  wants  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food.  The  circum- 
stance that  man  but  thinly  inhabits  these  wilds,  is  another  reason  which  favors  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  feathered  tribes  ;  for,  in  Europe  also,  birds  would  no  doubt  be  far 
more  numerous,  if  the  farmer,  the  sportsman,  and  so  many  other  enemies  were  not 
oontinually  thinning  their  ranks.  To  these  elements  of  destruction  they  are  far  less 
exposed  in  tropical  America,  and  being  comparatively  but  little  disturbed,  they  reign, 
as  it  were,  over  the  forest  and  the  open  field,  over  the  mountain  and  the  plain,  over  the 
liver  and  the  lake. 

Although  in  the  torrid  zone  we  hardly  ever  meet  with  a  single  aboriginal  species  of 
plant  or  animal  common  to  both  hemispheres,  yet  the  analogy  of  climate  everywhere 
produces  analogous  organic  forms,  and  when  on  surveying  the  feathered  tribes  of 
America,  we  are  struck  by  any  bird  remarkable  for  its  singularity  of  shape  or  mode  of 
life,  we  may  expect  to  find  its  representative  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australia.  Thus  the 
enormous  beak  of  the  toucan  is  emulated  or  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Indian  Calao,  or 
Rhinoceros  Hombill,  whose  twelve-inch  long,  curved,  and  sharp-pointed  bill  is,  moreover, 
aurmounted  with  an  immense  appendage,  in  the  form  of  a  reverted  horn,  the  use  of 
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which  belongs  as  yet  to  the  Becrets  of  nature.  While  the  toacana  are  diating^oiflbad  Ij 
a  gaudy  plumage,  the  calaos  are  almost  entirely  decked  with  a  robe  black  as  that  of 
the  raven,  and  enhancing  the  beautiful  red  and  orange  colors  of  their  ooloasal  beik. 
Generally  congregating  in  small  troops  like  the  toucans,  they  inhabit  the  dense  fbresti^ 
where  they  li?e  chiefly  on  fruits,  seeds,  and  insects,  which  they  alao  swallow  whole, 
throwing  them  up  into  the  air  and  catohing  them  as  they  fall.  The  clappiog  together  of 
their  mandibles  causes  a  loud  and  peculiar  noise,  which  towards  erening  interrupts  tbi 
silence  of  the  forest.  The  flight  of  a  bird  burdened  with  such  a  load  must  naturally  be 
short :  they  hop  upon  their  thick  clumsy  feet,  and  generally  roost  upon  the  highest  treea 

The  brilliant  Sun  birds  or  Suimangas  (Oinnyris,)  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Cer* 
thias  or  creepers,  are  the  ooIibriB  of  the  old  world,  equally  ethereal,  gay,  and  sprigfatij 
in  their  motions,  flitting  briskly  from  flower  to  flower,  and  assuming  a  thoosand  livelj 
and  agreeable  attitudes.  As  the  sunbeams  glittor  on  their  bodies,  they  sparkle  like  eo 
many  gems.  As  they  hover  about  the  honey-laden  blossoms,  they  vibrate  rapidly  their 
tiny  pinions,  producing  in  the  air  a  slight  whirring  sound,  but  not  so  loud  as  the  hum- 
ming noise  produced  by  the  wings  of  the  colibris.  Thrusting  their  slender  beaks  into 
the  deep-cupped  flowers,  they  probe  thom  with  their  brush-like  tongues  for  insects  and 
nectar.  Some  are  emerald  green,  some  vivid  violet,  others  yellow  with  a  crimson  wing, 
and  rivalling  the  oolibris  by  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage,  they  surpass  them  bj 
their  musical  powers,  for  while  the  latter  can  only  hum,  the  sun-birds  aooompany  their 
movements  with  an  agreeable  chirp. 

The  nearly-related  Melithreptes,  or  Honey-eaters  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  distm- 
guished  by  a  very  long  curved  beak,  and  a  tongue  split  into  two  slender  filaments,  fur- 
nish the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Polynesian  kings  and  chieftains.  Thus  the  famooi 
royal  mantlo  of  Tam^hamc^ha  the  Great  is  completely  covered  with  the  golden  plumage 
of  the  Melithreptes  pacifaus^  and  as  this  not  very  common  brown-colored  bird  has  only 
three  or  four  yellow  feathers  in  each  wing,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  most 
costly  brocades  of  Lyons  are  far  from  equalling  in  value  this  splendid  robe  of  state, 
which  is  no  less  than  ten  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad.  Even  the  small  diadems 
made  of  the  feathers  of  this  bird,  which  are  worn  by  the  ladies  of  rank  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  are  worth  several  hundred  dollars.  Idols  or  mantles  of  the  Polynesians,  deco- 
rated with  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the  Meltthreptes  vestiarius  are  frequently  met  with 
in  ethnographical  museums. 

While  the  superb  Ocellated  Turkey  of  Honduras  (Afeleagns  oceUaia)  displays  with 
all  the  pride  of  a  peacock,  the  eye-like  marks  of  his  teil  and  upper  coverts,  the  no  less 
beautifully  spotted  Argus,  a  bird  nearly  related  to  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants  which 
have  been  introduced  from  China  into  the  European  aviaries,  conceals  his  splendor  in 
the  dense  forests  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  wings  of  this  magnifioent  creature, 
whose  plumage  is  equally  remarkable  for  variety  and  elegance,  consist  of  veiy  large 
feathers,  nearly  three  feet  long,  the  outer  webs  being  adorned  with  a  row  of  large  eyes, 
arranged  parallel  to  the  shaft ;  the  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  feathers,  the  two  middle 
ones  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  the  next  scarcely  two,  and  gradually  shortening 
to  the  outer  ones.  Ite  voice  is  plaintive  and  not  harsh,  as  in  the  Indian  peacock,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  into  Europe,  though  its  featben 
had  many  centuries  before  been  imported  by  the  Phcenicians.  The  Peacock  is  still 
found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  more  particularly  in  the  fertile  plains 
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of  India.     Another  species,  nearly  similar  in  sise  and  proportions,  but  distinguished  bj 
m  much  longer  crest,  inhabits  the  Javanese  forests. 

Though  of  less  dazzling  splendor  than  this  peacock's  tail,  that  of  the  Menura,  or 
Lyre-bird,  is  unrivalled  for  its  elegance.  Fancy  two  large,  broad,  black  and  brown* 
striped  feathers,  curved  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  lyre,  and  between  both,  other  feath- 
ers whose  widely-distanced  silken  barbs  envelope  and  surmount  them  with  a  light  and 
aiiy  gauze.  No  painter  oould  possibly  have  imagined  anything  to  equal  this  master- 
piece of  nature,  which  its  shy  possessor  conceals  in  the  wild  bushes  of  Australia. 

The  lyre-bird  is  constantly  engaged  in  travendng  the  brush  from  mountain  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gullies,  whose  steep  and  rugged  sides  present  no  obstacle  to 
its  long  legs  and  powerful  muscular  thighs.  When  running  quickly  through  the 
brush,  it  carries  the  tail  horizontally,  that  being  the  only  position  in  which  it  oould  be 
borne  at  such  times.  Besides  its  loud,  full  cry,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
it  has  an  inward  and  varied  song,  the  lower  notes  of  which  can  only  be  heard  when 
you  have  stealthily  approached  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bird  when  it  is  sin^ng. 
Its  habits  appear  to  be  solitary,  seldom  more  than  a  pair  being  seen  together.  It 
constructs  a  large  nest,  formed  on  the  outside  of  sticks  and  twigs,  like  that  of  a  magpie, 
and  lined  with  the  inner  bark  of  trees  and  fibrous  roots. 

But  of  all  the  tropical  birds  there  are  none  so  absolutely  distinctive  of  the  equatorial 
regions  as  the  Birds  of  Paradue^  which  are  found  only  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Until  about  1868  really  nothing  was  known  to  Europeans 
respecting  these  birds,  which  in  gorgeousness  of  coloring  and  elegance  of  form  and 
plumage  surpass  all  others.  Stuffed  skins  of  these  birds,  curiously  prepared,  have 
long  been  found  in  European  museums,  and  from  these  the  strangest  descriptions  have 
been  given,  which  still  find  place  in  books  upon  Natural  History.  When  the  early 
navigators  reached  the  Moluccas  in  search  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  they  were  presented 
with  dried  skins  of  a  kind  of  bird  so  beautiful  as  to  excite  even  their  wonder  and 
admiration.  Malay  traders  called  them  *' God's  Birds,"  and  the  Portuguese  re-named 
them  "  Birds  of  the  Sun."  A  learned  Dutchman,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  gave  them  the 
name  which  they  now  bear.  These  skins  were  always  without  feet  or  wings,  and  it 
was  said,  and  currently  believed,  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  one  of  them  alive ;  that 
they  lived  only  in  the  air,  and,  being  destitute  of  feet,  never  alighted ;  but  as  they 
were  equally  without  wings,  how  they  managed  to  keep  afloat  in  the  air  was  a  mystery 
of  which  no  solution  was  attempted.  It  was  not  dll  generations  had  passed  that  it 
was  discovered  that  the  natives,  in  preparing  the  skins,  cut  off  their  very  serviceable 
legs  and  wings,  and  so  arranged  what  was  left  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  promi- 
nence to  their  flowing  tail-plumage.  One  fable  was  thus  displaced;  but  everything 
else  remained  unknown. 

In  1862  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  an  English  naturalist,  set  himself  seriously  at 
work  to  investigate  the  Natural  History  of  the  Malay  Islands ;  and  to  his  work,* 
published  in  1868,  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  cite,  we  are 
indebted  for  about  all  that  is  really  known  respecting  the  Birds  of  Paradise ;  and  this 
eost  him  five  successive  voyages,  each  occupying  in  preparation  and  execution  nearly  a 
year.  He  describes  and  illustrates  eighteen  different  species.  In  all  of  these,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  brilliant  colors  and  remarkable  plumage  belong  to  the 
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tntles ;  tbe  femalea  bung  tliroaghoat  very  plain  looking  penonagM,  "  The  Birdi  <l 
Paradise,"  he  kjb,  "  ara  a  groap  of  moderete-siied  birds,  allied  in  Btruoture  tai 
habits  to  crows  and  darlings;  bnt  tbej  are  ohsraoteriied  hj  extraordinaij  derdtp- 
ntents  of  plumage  which  are  unequaled  bj  any  other  &milj  of  bud&     In  mml 


speoios  Iatp>  tufts  of  del  ca  e,  b  ; 
bcoeath  tlio  wings,  form  ng  ra 
are  often  clnnr^ted  into  w  n 

the  most  brilliuDt  meta    c  tints 


;h  -colo  cd  f  a  hers  spnng  from  ea  h  mde  of  be  bodj 

1      an     h    ra  dd  e  fea  hera  of  the  tail 

IS  cd  ho     faDtti&  c  ehapea,  o  adorned  with 

la  ano  h     set  of  spec  es  these  accessoiy  pluow 
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spring  from  the  head,  the  back,  or  the  shoalders;  while  the  intensity  of  color  and 
of  metallic  lastre  displayed  by  their  plumage  is  not  to  be  equaled  by  any  other  birds, 
except  perhaps  by  the  Hamming*birds,  and  is  not  surpassed  even  by  these." 

Of  the  eighteen  species  described  by  Mr.  Wallace,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  great  Bird  of  Paradise  {Paradisea  ctpoda)  which  measures  seventeen  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  body,  wings,  and  tail  are  brown, 
deepening  on  the  breast  to  purple.  The  head  is  yellow,  the  throat  of  emerald  green. 
From  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the  wings,  springs  a  dense  tuft  of  long  delicate 
plumes,  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  of  the  most  intense  golden-orange  color,  very 
glossy,  but  changing  towards  the  tips  into  a  pale  brown.  This  tuft  of  plumage  can 
be  elevated  and  spread  out  at  pleasure,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the  body  of  the  bird. 
They  moult  in  January  and  February ;  and  are  in  full  plumage  in  May.  At  this 
time  the  males  assemble  early  in  the  morning  to  exhibit  themselves  in  a  angular  man- 
ner which  the  natives  call  their  '*  S&ccleli "  or  dancing-parties.  The  ball-room  is  a 
huge  tree,  whose  wide  branches  afford  them  abundant  space  for  display.  On  one  of 
these  trees  a  score  of  males  will  assemble,  raise  their  wings,  and  keep  them  in  constant 
vibration ;  flying  now  and  then  from  branch  to  branch,  so  that  the  whole  tree  is  alive 
with  their  waving  plumes.  When  at  the  utmost  point  of  excitement,  the  wings  are 
raised  over  the  head,  the  plumes  expanded  until  they  form  two  magnificent  fans,  over- 
shadowing the  whole  body,  while  the  yellow  head  and  green  throat  form  a  foundation 
and  support  for  the  golden  glory  which  waves  above.  When  seen  in  this  attitude  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  really  deserves  its  name,  and  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  living  things. 

This  habit  enables  the  natives  of  Am  to  obtain  specimens  with  more  ease.  As  soon 
as  they  find  that  the  birds  have  fixed  upon  a  tree  on  which  to  assemble,  they  build  a 
little  shelter  of  palm-leaves  in  a  convenient  place  among  the  branches,  and  the  hunter 
ensconces  himself  in  it  before  daylight,  armed  with  his  bow  and  a  number  of  arrows 
terminatmg  in  a  round  knob.  A  boy  waits  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  when  the  birds 
come  at  sunrise,  and  a  sufficient  number  have  assembled,  and  have  begun  to  dance, 
the  hunter  shoots  with  his  blunt  arrow  so  strongly  as  to  stun  the  bird,  which  drops 
down  and  is  secured  without  its  plumage  being  injured  by  a  drop  of  blood.  The  rest 
take  no  notice,  and  fall  one  after  another  till  some  of  them  take  the  alarm. 

Another  species,  the  Red  Bird  of  Paradise,  found  in  some  parts  of  New  Guinea,  \a 
caught  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  There  is  a  large  tree  bearing  a  red  fruit  of  which 
these  birds  are  especially  fond.  The  hunters  fasten  this  fruit  on  a  stout  forked  stick, 
and  provide  themselves  with  a  fine  strong  cord.  They  then  find  out  some  tree  in  the 
forest  upon  which  these  birds  are  accustomed  to  perch ;  and  climbing  up  it,  fasten  the 
stick  to  a  branch,  and  arrange  the  cord  in  a  noose  so  ingeniously  that  when  the  bird 
comes  to  eat,  its  legs  are  caught ;  and  by  pulling  the  end  of  the  oord,  which  hangs  to 
the  ground,  it  comes  down  free  from  the  branch,  and  bripgs  down  the  bird.  Some- 
tiroes  when  this  favorite  food  is  abundant  elsewhere,  the  hunter  sits  from  morning  to 
night  under  his  tree,  and  often  for  two  or  three  whole  days  in  succession,  without  get- 
ting even  a  bite  \  while  at  other  times,  if  very  lucky,  he  may  get  two  or  three  birds 
a  day. 

The  ornithological  wonders  of  Australia  are  inferior  to  those  of  no  other  part  of  the 
world.     Can  anything,  for  instance,  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  constructions  of 
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the  Bowei4>Mi,  wliMi  m  Mil  wt  t«  dit  vnAd  pnpm  of  MrtiBaiq;  *• 
bvkpimljas  apkying  plMtoraa  MNmbfyfoottt  •'ThiilmeitM<f  ih» 
boiwr-biid/iiyiMr.  GoaM,^*ajiiB  lan j  iMlineii  tiw>  ftet  h  kngtk  Hkt/m 
ovtwvdlj  Mil  of  twigt,  and  bMiUifliU j  lintd  with  tell  gnmm,  m  Xapm 
beadi  dmiIj  meal;  tiia  dooonlifliia  an  imj  proftm,  and  eouiit  of  femlva 
cmm  of  naU  mammalia,  and  olher  birda.  Bvidaot  and  baaatiM  wdiBaH— a  ald» 
alga  aiamaiiifeifc  thronglioal  dwwliolaof  dm  bowar  and  daooaadoM  iwad  lydii 
apaoiaa,  partioiilari j  in  dm  maoaor  in  whiah  dm  alonaa  an  plaoad  widdm  Aa 
apparenUy  to  kaap  dm  graama  widi  wUah  h  k  Hnad  fnd  Simlj  in  ikm 
Thma  ilonaa  diteifa  from  dm  mondi  of  dm  rnn  on  aaoh  mda,  ao  as  to  totm  a  Mb 
padi,  wUla  dm  imoMnM  ooOaotton  of  daaoiadfa  amteriaK  boMa.  8ball%  dba,  m 
placed  in  a  beap  bolbra  dm  antnama  of  dm  atanua^  dua  anangMmnk  bring  dm  ■■! 
afc  bodi  anda.  I  freqnendy  fimnd  dmao  atnmtnraa  al  a  oouidanbk  diatenaa  from  fc 
iiTan,  from  dm  bordara  of  whiok  dmj  alona  oonld  bam  pioanwd  tha  rimUa  and  mJk 
round  pebbly  itoaoa ;  dmir  ooUaBdon  and  tnmiportadon  nwmfc»  dmwfcw^  ba  n  teritrf 
great  labor  and  difflonltj.  Aa  dieae  birda  Cmd  almoat  anCirdy  npon  aaada 
dm  eballa  and  bonei  oan  noi  bafa  been  oollaetad  far  any  odmr  popeaa  than 
bemdeo,  it  b  only  dmee  dmi  bafa  been  blanehed  parfeody  white  hi  tha  ann» 
hafa  been  roaetad  by  dm  natifai^  and  by  tfaia  nmana  whbened»  dmt  attraat  Ihair 
tion.*'  For  what  porpoee  dmee  auioua  bowera  are  nmda  k  not  yeti  pethape^  fri^ 
nndantood ;  thay  are  oertunly  not  need  aa  a  naet»  bot  aa  a  plnea  of  roaoit»  whan  Ifai 
amemblad  birda  ran  diroogh  and  abonl  tha  bowar  in  a  playftd  nmnnart  and  Aal  m 
frequendy  diat  it  ia  eeldom  entirely  deeerted.  The  prooeedingB  of  dmaa  bifda  hna 
not  been  eaffloieQtly  watohed  te  render  it  oartain  whether  tha  raaa  ara  ftaqneeted 
diroogfaoat  the  whole  year  or  not,  bat  it  is  highly  probable  that  dmy  are  mevaly  n- 
aorted  to  as  a  rendeivoas  or  playing  ground  at  the  pairing  time,  and  during  dm  period 
of  inoabatioa. 

The  Talegalla  or  Brash-tnrfcey  is  no  lem  interesting.  In  appeaianoa  it  ia  irary  Dko 
the  oommon  blaok  tnrkey,  bat  is  not  quite  so  large :  the  eztraordinaiy  manner  in  wlnoh 
its  eggs  are  hatched  ooDstitutes  its  siogularity.  It  collects  together  a  great  heap  of  de- 
caying vegetables  as  the  place  of  deposit  of  ite  eggs,  dius  making  a  hot-bed,  ariaing 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  collected  matter,  by  the  heat  of  which  tha  young  sn 
hatched.  This  mound  varies  in  quantity  from  two  to  four  cart  loads,  and  ia  of  a  per- 
fectly pyramidical  form :  it  is  not,  however,  the  work  of  a  smgle  pair  of  bird%  bat  ii 
the  result  of  the  united  labor  of  many,  and  the  same  site  appears  to  be  resorted  to  frr 
aeveral  years  in  succession.  "The  mode,**  says  Mr.  Gk>nld,  "in  whiidi  the  materisli 
compoeiDg  these  mounds  are  accumulated  is  equally  singular,  the  bird  never  naii^  its 
bill,  but  always  grasping  a  quantity  in  its  foot,  throwing  it  bai^warda  to  one  coanaon 
center,  and  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a  oonsiderable  distenca  ao  eosi- 
pletely  that  scarcely  a  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  is  left."  The  heap  being  aooanroktBd 
and  time  aUowed  for  a  suflfioient  heat  to  be  engendered,  the  eggs,  each  measnring  not 
less  dian  four  inches  in  length — an  enormous  size,  considering  the  bulk  of  tha  bird— 
are  deposited,  not  side  by  side,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  but  planted  at  the  diatanee  of 
nine  or  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  an  arm's  depth  perfectly 
upright,  with  the  large  end  upwards ;  they  are  covered  up  as  they  are  kid,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  hatohed.     After  six  weeks  of  burial,  the  eggs,  in 
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and  withoat  any  waining,  giye  np  their  ohioka — not  feeble,  bat  foll-fledged  and  strong, 
00  that  at  night  they  scrape  holes  for  themselyes,  and  lying  down  therein  are  oovered 
over  by  the  old  birds  and  thns  remain  until  morning.  The  extraordinary  strength  of 
the  newly-hatohed  birds  is  aoooanted  for  by  the  sise  of  the  shell|  ainoe  in  so  large  a 
space  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  young  ones  would  be  much  more  deyeloped 
than  is  usually  found  in  eggs  of  smaller  dimensions. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  tropical  world,  where  lizards,  snakes,  and 
frogs  attain  such  extraordinary  dimensions,  the  cranes  or  stork  tribes,  which  chiefly 
live  upon  Uiese  reptiles,  should  also  grow  to  a  more  colossal  size  than  their  European 
t^presentatives.  Thus,  while  torrid  America  boasts  of  the  Jabiru,  Africa  and  India 
possess  the  still  larger  Argala,  or  Adjutant,  whose  feeding  exploits  and  ugliness  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  snakes.  His  beak,  measuring  sixteen  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  corresponds  with  his  appetite.  He  is  soon  rendered  fa- 
miliar with  man,  and  when  fish  or  other  food  is  thrown  to  him,  he  catches  it  very  nim- 
bly and  immediately  swallows  it  entire.  A  young  bird  of  this  kind,  about  five  feet  in 
bight,  was  brought  up  tame  and  presented  to  a  chief  on  the  coast  of  Ghiinea,  where 
Mr.  Smeathman  lived.  It  regularly  attended  the  hall  at  dinner-time,  placing  itself 
behind  its  master's  chair,  frequently  before  any  of  the  guests  entered.  The  servants 
were  obliged  to  watch  it  carefully,  and  to  defend  the  provisions  by  beating  it  off  with 
sticks ;  still  it  would  frequently  snatch  off  something  from  the  table,  and  one  day  pur- 
loined a  whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it  swallowed  in  an  instant.  It  used  to  fly  about  the 
island,  and  roost  very  high  among  the  silk-cotton  trees ;  from  this  station,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles,  it  could  see  when  the  dinner  was  carried  across  the  court, 
when,  darting  down,  it  would  arrive  early  enough  to  enter  with  some  of  those  who 
carried  in  the  dishes.  Sometimes  it  would  stand  in  the  room  for  half  an  hour  after 
dinner,  turning  its  head  alternately  as  if  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  conversation. 
These  birds  are  found  in  companies,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  advancing  towards  an  observer,  it  is  said  that  they  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
canoes  on  the  surface  of  a  smooth  sea ;  and  when  on  the  sand-banks,  for  men  and 
women  picking  up  shell*  fish  on  the  beach. 

The  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  resound  with  bird-cries  no  less  appall- 
ing, wild,  or  strange  than  those  of  the  western  world.  In  the  close  jungles  of  Ceylon 
one  occasionally  hears  the  call  of  the  Copper-smith  {Megaltuara  Indiea^)  whose  din 
resembles  the  blows  of  a  smith  hammering  a  caldron,  or  the  strokes  of  the  great 
orange-colored  Woodpecker  {Brachypterus  aurantitUn)  as  it  beats  the  decaying  trees 
in  search  of  insects ;  but  of  all  the  yells  that  fiinoy  can  imagine  there  is  none  to  equal 
that  of  the  Singhalese  Devil-bird,  or  Gualama.  *'  Its  ordinary  cry,"  says  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  '*  is  a  magnificent  clear  shout  like  that  of  a  human  being,  and  which  can  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  has  a  fine  effect  in  the  silence  of  the  closing  night.  It 
has  another  cry  like  that  of  a  hen  just  caught ;  but  the  sounds  which  have  earned  for 
it  its  bad  name,  and  which  I  have  heard  but  once  to  perfection,  are  indescribable ;  the 
most  appalling  that  can  be  imagined,  and  scarcely  to  be  heard  without  shuddering.  I 
can  only  compare  it  to  a  boy  in  torture,  whose  screams  are  being  stopped  by  being 
strangled.  On  hearing  this  dreadful  note  the  terrified  Singhalese  hurries  from  the 
spot,  for  should  be  chance  to  see  clie  bird  of  ill  omen  he  is  sure  that  his  death  is  nigh. 
A  aervani  of  Mr.  Baker's,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  dreaded  guaUma, 
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from  diat  moment  took  no  food,  and  thus  fell  a  victim  to  hia  sapentitioiu  daipiir. 
This  horror  of  the  natives  explains  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  yet  perfectly  MOBt- 
tained  whether  the  devil-bird  is  an  owl  {Si^mium)  or  a  night-hawk. 

The  wonderful  pendulous  nests  of  the  American  Cassiques  are  eqiuJledy  if  not 
surpassed,  bj  those  of  the  Indian  Baya.  These  birds  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
Hindostan ;  in  shape  they  resemble  the  sparrow,  as  also  in  the  brown  feathers  of  tk 
back  and  wings ;  the  head  and  breast  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  the  rays  of  i 
tropical  sun  have  a  splendid  appearance  when  flying  by  thousands  in  the  nme  grofsi 
They  make  a  chirping  noise,  but  have  no  song ;  they  associate  in  large  commumlMi^ 
and  cover  dumps  of  palmyras,  acacias,  and  date-trees  with  their  nests.  These  an 
formed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  by  long  grass  woven  together  in  the  shape  of  i 
bottle,  and  suspended  by  so  slender  a  thread  to  the  end  of  a  flexible  hranoh  that  efCi 
the  squirrel  dare  not  venture  his  body  on  so  fragile  a  support,  however  his  month  mnj 
water  at  the  eggs  and  prey  within.  These  nests  contain  several  apartmentB,  i^vpRH 
priated  to  different  purposes :  in  one  the  hen  performs  the  office  of  inonbadon ;  another, 
consisting  of  a  little  thatched  roof,  and  covering  a  pereh  without  a  bottom,  is  oooapied 
by  the  male,  who  cheers  the  female  with  his  chirping  note. 

The  Tailor-bird  of  Hindostan  (Sylvia  iutoria)  is  equally  curious  in  the  Btructuro 
of  its  nest,  and  fiir  superior  in  the  elegance  and  variety  of  its  plumage,  which  in  the 
male  glows  with  the  varied  tints  of  the  oolibri.  The  little  artist  first  selects  a  plsnk 
with  large  leaves,  and  then  gathers  cotton  from  the  shrub,  spins  it  to  a  thread  bj 
means  of  its  long  bill  and  slender  feet,  and  then,  as  with  a  needle,  eews  the  kavss 
neatly  together  to  conceal  its  nest. 

On  turning  to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  the  Grosbeak  aflbrds  us  a  no  less  wonderfid 
example  of  nest-building;  for  here  we  find,  not  one  single  pair,  but  hundreds  liring 
under  the  same  roof,  perfectly  resembling  that  of  a  thatched  house,  and  with  a  project- 
ing ridge,  80  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  reptile  to  approach  the  entrances  concealed 
below.  "  Their  industry,"  says  Paterson,  **  seems  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  bee. 
Throughout  the  day  they  appear  to  be  busily  employed  in  carrying  a  fine  species  of 
grass,  which  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this 
extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  additions  and  repairs.  Though  my  short  stay  in 
the  country  was  not  sufiicient  to  satisfy  me,  by  ocular  proof,  that  they  added  to  their 
nest  as  they  annually  increased  in  numbers,  still  from  the  many  trees  which  I  haTe 
seen  borne  down  by  the  weight,  and  others  which  I  have  observed  with  their  boughs 
completely  covered  over,  it  would  appear  that  this  really  was  the  case.  When  the  tree 
which  is  the  support  of  this  aerial  city  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  increase  of  weight, 
it  is  obvious  they  are  no  longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  in 
other  trees.  One  of  those  deserted  nests  I  had  the  curiosity  to  break  down,  so  as  to 
inform  myself  of  its  internal  structure,  and  I  found  it  equally  ingenious  with  that  of 
the  external.  There  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate  street  with 
nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches  distant  from  each  other." 

Though  far  less  ingenious,  yet  the  nest  of  the  Korwd  ( Tockus  erythrorynchui)  if 
too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  female  having  entered  her  breeding- 
place,  in  one  of  the  natural  cavities  of  the  mopane  tree,  a  species  of  bauhinia,  the 
male  plasters  up  the  entrance,  leaving  only  a  narrow  slit  by  which  to  feed  his  mate, 
and  which  exactly  suits  the  form  of  his  beak.     The  female  makes  a  nest  of  htr  owa 
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feathers,  lays  ber  eggs,  hatches  them,  and  remains  with  the  young  till  they  are  fully 
fledged.  During  all  this  time,  which  is  stated  to  bo  two  or  three  months,  the  male 
continues  to  feed  her  and  the  young  family.  The  prisoner  generally  becomes  quite 
fat,  and  is  esteemed  a  very  dainty  morsel  by  the  natives,  while  the  poor  slave  of  a 
husband  gets  so  lean  and  weak,  that  on  the  sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature,  which 
sometimes  happens  after  a  fall  of  rain,  he  is  benumbed,  falls  down,  and  dies. 

All  pensile  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of  shape  and  design  which 
marks  their  nests ;  though  they  agree  in  one  point,  that  they  dangle  at  the  end  of 
twigs,  and  dance  about  merrily  at  every  breeze.  Some  are  long,  others  short ;  some 
have  the  entrance  at  the  side,  others  at  the  bottom,  others  near  the  top.  Some  are 
hung  like  hammocks  from  one  twig  to  another ;  others  are  suspended  to  the  extremity 
of  the  twig  itself;  while  others  built  in  palms,  which  have  no  true  branches,  and  no 
twigs  at  all,  are  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaves.  Some  are  made  of  fine 
fibres,  and  others  of  the  coarsest  straws.  Some  are  so  loose  in  their  texture  that  the 
eggs  can  be  plainly  seen  through  them ;  while  others  are  so  strong  and  thick,  that  one 
might  suppose  them  to  be  constructed  by  a  professional  thatcher. 

The  illustration  on  the  following  page  presents  a  group  of  nests  of  several  species  of 
the  African  Weavers.  In  the  right-hand  upper  comer  are  the  curious  nests  of  the 
Mahali  Weaver  (Pliopasser  mahali)  accompanied  by  the  birds  themselves.  Although 
the  bird  measures  only  six  inches  in  length  its  nest  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
formed  of  quite  stout  substances.  In  shape  it  is  not  unlike  an  ordinary  Florence 
flask,  only  three  times  the  size,  with  the  neck  shortened  and  widened.  Its  surface, 
however,  is  rough,  the  large  straws  of  which  it  is  composed  pointing  downwards  to 
the  entrance  of  the  nest,  which  is  at  the  bottom.  Next  below  are  three  rows  of  the 
Dests  of  the  Spotted-back  Weavers  (Ploceus  spilonatus),  which  are  represented  as  at- 
tacked by  monkeys,  some  of  whom,  assailed  by  the  birds,  are  getting  well-ducked  for 
their  pains.  Still  below,  rather  in  the  background,  are  two  nests  of  the  Ploceus  Oa- 
perms,  woven  into  palm-leaves.  Below  this,  in  the  left  comer,  is  a  nest  of  the  Yellow- 
Weaver  {Ploceus  ocular%us)f  shaped  somewhat  like  a  chemist's  retort,  with  the  bulb 
uppermost,  or  more  nearly  like  a  huge  old-fashioned  pistol,  hanging  butt  upward.  The 
nest  is  made  of  grass  about  as  large  as  a  small  twine,  interwoven  with  great  skill. 
This  is  only  partly  shown.  At  the  right  comer  is  a  nest  of  the  Taha  Weaver  {Euplec- 
tes  taha),  a  pretty  little  bird,  which  is  no  great  favorite  with  the  African  farmers,  for 
it  is  very  numerous,  especially  in  cultivated  regions,  and  has  no  scmples  about  helping 
itself  to  the  produce  of  the  gardens,  whose  owners  are  obliged  tb  keep  up  a  keen 
watch  if  they  expect  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  crops.  Lastly,  in  the  bottom  centre, 
is  the  nest  of  the  Yellow-capped  Weaver  {Ploceus  icterocephalus).  This  nest  is  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  neatness  and  compactness  of  its  stracture.  The  body  of  the 
nest  is  of  seed-stems  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  can  be  handled,  or  even  kicked  like 
a  foot-ball,  without  being  destroyed.  The  interior  is  lined  with  layers  of  flat  leaves, 
kept  in  place  by  their  own  elasticity,  which  afford  a  smooth,  soft  resting-place  for  the 
eggs  and  young  birds. 

Parrots  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  monkeys  in  their  tastes  and  habits, 
that  notwithstanding  their  different  appearance,  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call 
them  near  relations.  As  the  monkey  never  sets  foot  on  the  ground  if  he  can  help  it, 
bat  springs  from  branch  to  branch  of  trees,  so  the  parrot  is  rarely  seen  walking.     His 
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flight  IB  rapid,  but  of  short  duration ;  ao  that  evidentlj  neither  the  groand  nor  the  air 
was  destined  for  his  habitoal  abode.  In  dimbing,  however,  he  shows  an  unoommon 
QKpertness  and  agility,  unlike  that  of  any  other  quadruped  or  bird,  as  the  organ  he 
ofaiefly  uses  for  the  purpose  is  his  beak.  He  first  seizes  with  his  powerful  mandibles 
the  branch  he  intends  to  ascend,  and  then  raises  his  body  one  foot  after  the  other ;  or, 
if  he  happens  to  have  a  sweet  nut  in  his  bill  which  he  is  anxious  to  preserve,  he  presses 
his  lower  mandible  firmly  upon  the  branch,  and  raises  himself  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  his  neck.  On  descending,  he  first  bends  his  head,  lays  the  back  of  his  beak 
upon  the  branch,  and  while  the  extended  neck  supports  the  weight  of  the  body,  brings 
down  one  foot  afler  the  other.  While  accidentally  walking  on  eyen  ground,  he  also 
frequently  uses  his  upper  mandible  as  a  kind  of  crutch,  by  fixing  its  point  or  its  back 
upon  the  ground ;  for  the  formation  of  his  toes  is  such,  that  he  can  walk  but  very 
dowly,  and  consequently  requires  the  aid  of  that  singular  support.  But  if  the  toes  of 
tlia  parrot  axe  but  ill  adapted  for  walking,  they  render  him  valuable  serrioes  in  seising 
or  grasping  his  food.  They  even  form  a  kind  of  hand,  with  which,  like  the  monkey, 
be  conveys  the  morsel  to  his  beak.  This  easily  cracks  the  hardest  nutshells,  after 
which  the  broad  and  fleshy  tongue  adroitly  extracts  the  kernel. 

In  his  free  state  the  parrot  lives  only  upon  nuts  and  seeds ;  when  captive,  however, 
he  becomes  omnivorous,  like  man  his  master,  eats  bread  and  meat,  sugar  and  pastry, 
and  is  very  fond  of  wine,  which  has  a  most  exhilarating  effect  on  his  spirits.  lake 
most  monkeys,  the  parrots  are  extremely  social.  At  break  of  day  they  generally  rise 
in  large  bands,  and  with  loud  screams  fly  away  to  seek  their  break&st.  After  having 
feasted  together,  they  retire  to  the  shady  parts  of  the  forest  as  soon  as  the  heat  begins 
to  be  oppressive,  and  a  few  hours  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  reappear  in  large  troops. 

If  the  monkeys  are  distinguished  by  a  strong  affection  for  their  young,  the  parrots 
may  well  be  cited  as  models  of  connubial  love,  for  when  once  a  pair  has  been  united, 
its  attachment  remains  unaltered  unto  death.  Far  more  than  the  turtle-dove,  the  little 
passerine  parrot  (^Psittactu  passerintu)  of  Brazil,  or  the  Pnttacut  pvUantu^  or  love- 
parrot  of  Guinea,  deserves  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  as  the  emblem  of  conjugal  affee- 
tion.  Never  seen  but  in  each  other's  company,  each  delights  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
the  other,  feeding,  sleeping,  bathing  together ;  and  when  one  dies,  the  other  soon  fol- 
lows its  partner.  A  gentleman  who  had  lost  one  of  a  pair  of  these  inseparables,  at- 
tempted to  preserve  the  other  by  hanging  up  a  looking-glass  in  its  cage.  At  first  the 
joy  of  the  poor  bird  was  boundless,  as  he  fiuicied  his  mate  restored  to  his  caresses ;  but 
0oon  perceiving  the  deception,  he  pined  away  and  died. 

Another  pomt  of  resemblance  between  the  parrots  and  monkeys  is  their  talent 
for  mimiciy ;  but  while  the  latter,  favored  by  the  similarity  of  their  organization  to 
that  of  man,  strive  to  copy  his  gestures  and  actions,  the  former  endeavor  to  imitate  his 
voice  and  to  repeat  his  words,  an  attempt  feusilitated  by  the  extreme  mobility  of  their 
tongue  and  upper  mandible,  no  less  than  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  their  larynx 
or  windpipe.  The  talent  of  speech  has  not  been  given  to  all  the  parrots  alika  The 
beautiful  American  Aras,  for  instance,  are  in  this  respect  remarkably  stupid,  while  the 
purple  Lory  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  gray  African  parrot  (^Pnttacui  erMacus,)  are 
remarkable  for  their  linguistic  attainments.  They  are  often  able  to  retun  whole  songs 
and  sentences,  and  to  repeat  them  with  astonishing  exactness.  Thus  Le  Yaillant 
mentions  a  gngr  parrot  he  saw  at  the  Cape,  who  was  able  to  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
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Jiord'B  Prayer  in  Dutch,  Arowing  himaelf  at  the  same  dme  on  his  back,  and  M£ng 
the  toes  of  both  his  feet.  The  gray  parrot  not  only  imitates  the  voice  of  maOy  but  hii 
also  a  strong  desire  to  do  so,  which  he  manifests  by  his  attention  in  listening,  and  hj 
the  continuous  efforts  he  makes  to  repeat  the  phrases  he  has  heard.  He  seems  to  im- 
pose upon  himself  a  daily  task,  which  even  occupies  him  during  sleep,  as  he  speaks  in 
his  dreams.  His  memory  is  astonishing,  so  that  a  cardinal  once  gave  a  hundred  gdd 
crowns  for  one  of  these  birds  that  correctly  repeated  a  long  prayer ;  and  M.  de  b 
Borde  told  BuflR>n  he  had  seen  one  that  was  fully  able  to  perform  the  datiee  of  a  ship'i 
chaplain. 

All  parrots  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  education,  and,  particularly  when  caught 
young,  grow  very  much  attached  to  the  master  that  feeds  them.  Those  that  are  sent 
to  Europe  are  generally  taken  from  the  nest,  and  thus  never  have  experienced  tb 
sweets  of  freedom;  but  they  are  also  frequently  caught  frill  grown.  The  Sonth 
American  Indians  know  how  to  strike  them  with  small  arrows,  whose  points  are  blunted 
with  cotton,  so  as  to  stun  without  killing  them ;  or  else,  under  the  trees  on  which  tbej 
perch,  they  light  a  fire  of  strong-smelling  weeds,  whose  vapors  cause  them  to  drop  to 
the  ground.  These  captives  are  fr«qu6itly  extremely  stubborn;  bat  blowing  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  into  their  fruM  until  they  frdl  asleep  is  an  infallible  remedy  to  con 
them  of  their  obstinacy,  this  operation  being  so  little  to  their  taste  that  it  need  hardly 
ever  be  repeated  twice.  Parrots  are  known  to  attain  a  very  great  age.  One  that  wm 
brought  to  Florence  in  1633,  and  belonged  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  died  in 
1743,  having  thus  lived  more  than  a  century  in  exile.  Although  preeminently 
tropical,  like  the  colibris,  several  parrots  range  far  within  the  temperate  aone,  as  thej 
are  found  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  on  the  Macquarie 
Islands,  and  in  the  Northern,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  where  the  Carolina  parrot  is 
often  seen  in  great  numbers  during  the  summer. 

The  Cockatoos  are  distingubhed  frt)m  the  other  parrots  by  a  crest  or  tuft  of  elegant 
feathers  on  the  head,  which  they  can  raise  and  depress  at  pleasure.  They  inhabit  the 
East  Indies  and  Australia,  and  have  generally  a  white  or  roseate  plumage.  Their 
chief  resorts  are  dense  and  humid  forests,  and  they  fr^uently  cause  great  devasta- 
tions in  the  rice  plantations,  often  pouncing  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight  hundred 
upon  a  single  field,  and  destroying  even  more  than  they  devour,  as  they  seem  to  be 
possessed  of  the  mania  to  break  and  tear  everything  their  beak  can  lay  hold  of.  They 
walk  less  awkwardly  than  most  other  parrots.  The  groat  white  cockatoo  ( Gacatua 
cristcUa),  who  is  able  to  erect  his  beautiful  yellow  crest  to  the  bight  of  five  inches, 
as  a  cock  does  his  comb,  b  the  species  most  fr*eqaently  seen  in  Europe.  This  bird  is 
half-domesticated  in  several  parts  of  India,  as  it  builds  its  nest  under  the  roofe  <^ 
houses,  and  this  tameness  results  from  its  intelligence,  which  seems  superior  to  that 
of  other  parrots.  It  listens  attentively,  but  vainly  strives  to  repeat  what  is  said.  As 
Australia,  the  land  of  anomalies  in  natural  history,  possesses  a  black  swan,  it  also 
gives  birth  to  a  splendid  black  cockatoo  ( OaccUua  Bankni),  the  finest  and  the  rarest 
of  the  whole  genus. 

The  magnificent  Macaws,  or  Aras,  of  South  America  are  distinguished  by  having 
their  cheeks  destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tail  feathers  long.  Their  size  and  splendid 
plumage  render  them  fit  ornaments  of  princely  gardens,  but  their  loud  and  piercing 
screams  would  prove  a  great  annoyanoe  to  the  inmates  of  humbler  dwellings,    "  Sope* 
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nor  in  aze  and  beauty  to  every  parrot  of  South  America,"  says  Waterton,  "  the  Ara 
(Maeroeercui  fnacao)  will  force  you  to  take  your  eyes  from  the  rest  of  animated  nap 
ture,  and  gaie  at  him :  his  commanding  strength ;  the  flaming  scarlet  of  his  body ; 
the  lovely  variety  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  in  his  wings ;  the  extraordinary 
length  of  his  scarlet  and  blue  tail,  seem  all  to  form  and  demand  for  him  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  all  the  parrots." 

The  Paroquets,  or  Parakeets,  are  smaller  ihan  ihe  common  parrots,  fuid  have  longer 
tails.  There  are  numerous  species,  some  distinguished  by  a  very  long  pointed  tail, 
and  collar-like  mark  round  the  neck,  which  inhabit  the  Aoatic  continent  and  islands ; 
and  others,  natives  of  Australia,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  color  being  gor- 
geously variegated  and  peculiarly  mottled  on  the  back,  by  their  tail  feathers  not  being 
pointed,  and  by  their  being  furnished  with  elongated  tarsi  adapted  for  running  on  the 
ground.  To  the  former  belongs  the  beautiful  ring  paroquet,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  bird  of  the  parrot  kind  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  having  been 
brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  after  the  Indian  expeditions  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  to  the  latter,  the  elegant  green  parakeet,  which  in  the  hot  seasons  congregates 
about  the  pools  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  Though  capable  of  a  rapid  and  even 
flight,  and  fr^uently  at  great  altitudes,  it  is  generally  found  running  over  the  ground, 
and  treading  its  way  among  the  grasses  to  feed  on  the  seeds.  It  can  easily  be  domes- 
ticated, and  a  more  elegant  or  beautiful  pet  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

It  is  a  strange  fiict  that  the  parrots,  that  will  eat  nux  vomica  without  danger,  expire 
in  convulsions  afier  having  tasted  parsley,  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  what  is  poison  for  one  creature  is  food  for  another. 

In  the  African  plains  and  wildernesses,  where  the  lion  seeks  his  prey,  where  the 
pachyderms  make  the  earth  tremble  under  their  weighty  strides,  where  the  giraffe 
plucks  the  high  branches  of  the  acacia,  and  the  herds  of  the  antelope  bound  along : 
there  also  dwells  the  Ostrich,  the  king  of  birds,  if  size  alone  give  right  to  so  proud  a 
title ;  for  neither  the  condor  nor  the  albatross  can  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  the 
ostrich,  who  nuses  his  head  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  attains  a  weight 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds.  His  small  and  weak  wings  are  incapable  of 
carrying  him  through  the  air,  but  their  flapping  materially  assists  the  action  of  his 
legs,  and  serves  to  increase  his  swifbess  when,  flying  over  the  plain,  he  "  scorns  the 
horse  and  its  rider."  His  feet  appear  hardly  to  touch  the  ground,  and  the  length 
between  each  stride  is  not  unfrequently  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  so  that  for  a  time 
he  might  even  outstrip  a  locomotive  rushing  along  at  full  speed. 

Not  only  by  his  speed  is  the  ostrich  able  to  baffle  many  an  enemy,  the  strength  of 
his  legs  also  serves  him  as  an  excellent  means  of  defence ;  and  many  a  panther  or  wild 
dog  coming  within  reach  of  his  foot  has  had  reason  to  repent  of  its  temerity.  But  in 
spite  of  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  during  which  he  frequently  flings  large  stones  back- 
wards with  his  foot,  and  in  spite  of  his  strength,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  succumb 
to  man,  who  knows  how  to  hunt  him  in  various  ways.  Unsuspicious  of  evil,  and 
enjoying  the  full  liberty  of  the  desert,  a  troop  of  ostriches  wanders  through  the  plain, 
the  monotony  of  which  is  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  clump  of  palms,  a  patch 
of  candelabrarshaped  tree-euphorbias,  or  a  vast  and  solitary  baobab.  Some  leisurely 
feed  on  the  sprouts  of  the  acacias,  the  hard  dry  leaves  of  the  mimosas,  or  the  prickly 
naras,  whose  deep  orange-oolored  pulp  forms  one  of  their  fitvoritt  repasts;  other* 
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agitate  their  wings  and  Tentilato  the  delicate  plumage,  the  ponaoarion  of  whidi  ii  noo 
to  proTe  80  fiital  to  them.  No  other  bird  is  seen  in  their  company — for  no  other  hirj 
leads  a  life  like  theirs ;  bat  the  lebra  and  the  antelope  are  fond  €i  nnmmiating  with 
the  ostrich,  defflrons  perhaps  of  benefiting  by  the  sharpness  of  his  eye,  which  is  capable 
of  discerning  danger  at  the  atmosi  Tcrge  of  the  horixon.  Bat  in  spite  of  its  Tigilaiioe, 
misfortanes  are  already  gathering  roand  the  troop,  for  the  Bedouin  has  apied  then 
oat,  and  enoiroles  them  with  a  ring  of  his  fleetest  ooaraers.  In  Tain  the  ostaioh  se^ 
to  escape.  One  rider  drives  him  along  to  the  next,  the  circle  gradually  grows  n&^ 
rower  and  narrower,  and,  finally,  the  exhausted  bird  sinks  upon  the  ground,  snd 
receives  the  death-blow  with  stoical  resignation.  But  the  exertion  €i  a  long  proCraetel 
chase  is  not  always  necessary  to  catch  the  ostrich ;  for  before  the  rainy  seaaoo,  wfass 
the  heat  is  at  its  bight,  he  is  frequently  found  upon  the  sand  mih  outstretched  map 
and  open  beak,  and  allows  himself  to  be  caught  after  a  short  pursuit  by  a  single  honi* 
man,  or  even  by  a  swift-footed  Bushman. 

To  surprise  the  cautious  seal  the  Northern  Esquimaux  puts  on  a  skin  of  the  animal, 
and  imitating  its  motions  mixes  among  the  unsuspicious  herd ;  and,  in  South  Afnct. 
we  find  the  Bushman  resort  to  a  similar  stratagem  to  outwit  the  ostrich.  He  forms  s 
kind  of  saddle-shaped  cushion,  and  covers  it  over  with  foathers,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
bird.  The  head  and  neck  of  an  ostrich  are  stuffed,  and  a  small  rod  introduced.  Pre- 
paring for  the  chase,  he  whitens  his  black  legs  with  any  substance  he  can  procure, 
places  the  saddle  on  his  shoulders,  takes  the  bottom  part  of  the  neck  in  his  right  hand, 
and  his  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  in  his  left.  Under  this  mask  he  mimics  the  ostrksh 
to  perfection,  picks  away  at  the  verdure,  turns  his  head  as  if  keeping  a  sharp  look-oat, 
shakes  his  feathers,  now  walks,  and  then  trots,  till  he  gets  within  bow-shot,  and  when 
the  flock  runs,  from  one  receiving  an  arrow,  be  runs  too.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  that  some  wary  old  bird  suspects  the  cheat,  and  endeavors  to  get  near  the 
intruder,  who  then  trios  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  to  prevent  the  bird  from  oatohing 
his  scent,  which  would  at  once  break  the  spell.  Should  one  of  the  birds  happen  to 
got  too  near  in  pursuit,  he  has  only  to  run  to  windward,  or  throw  off  his  saddle,  to 
avoid  a  stroke  from  a  wing  which  would  lay  him  prostrate. 

The  Bushman  frequently  has  recourse  to  a  much  simpler  plan.  Having  discovered 
the  nest  of  an  ostrich,  ho  removes  the  eggs  as  the  first  fruits  of  conquest,  and  theo, 
concealing  himself  in  the  empty  cavity,  patiently  waits  for  the  return  of  the  bird, 
which  ho  generally  dispatches  with  one  of  those  poisoned  arrows  which  make  incred- 
ible havoc  among  the  wild  herds  of  the  bush  or  the  savannah.  According  to  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, the  venom  most  generally  employed  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  tree-euphorbia, 
which  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  equine  race.  When  it  is  mixed  with  the  water  of 
a  pond,  a  whole  herd  of  zebras  will  fall  dead  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  before 
they  have  moved  away  two  miles ;  while  on  oxen  and  men  it  acts  as  a  drastic  purga- 
tive only.  This  substance  is  used  all  over  the  country,  though  in  some  places  the 
venom  of  serpents  and  a  certain  bulb,  Amaryllis  toxicarxa,  are  added,  in  order  to 
increase  the  virulence.  A  slender  reed  only  slightly  barbed  with  bone  or  iron,  but 
imbued  with  this  poison,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  animal.  Thus  we 
find  the  African  savage  subdues  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  similar  means  to  those  which 
are  used  by  the  wild  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  or  the  Amazon. 

The  ostrich  generally  passses  for  a  very  stupid  animal,  yet  to  protect  its  young  it 
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has  reoonne  to  Tarions  onnning  stntagems.  ThuB  Andersson  and  Ghilton,  whfle  traT- 
endng  a  barren  plidn,  onoe  hit  mpon  a  male  and  female  ostrich,  with  a  brood  of  young 
ones  aboat  the  siae  of  ordinary  barn-door  fowls.  This  was  a  sight  they  had  long  been 
looking  for,  having  been  reqaested  by  Professor  Owen  to  procore  a  few  oraniums  of 
the  young  ostrich,  in  order  to  settle  certain  anatomical  questions ;  so  forthwith  dis- 
mounting from  their  oxen,  they  gave  chase,  which  proved  of  no  ordinary  interest 
Says  Andersson :  "  The  moment  the  parent  birds  became  aware  of  our  intention,  they 
set  off  at  full  speed,  the  female  leading  the  way,  the  youcg  following  in  her  wake, 
and  the  male,  though  at  some  little  distance,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  &mily  party. 
It  was  very  touching  to  observe  the  anxiety  the  old  birds  evinced  for  the  safety  of 
their  progeny.  Finding  that  we  were  quickly  guning  upon  them,  the  male  at  once 
slackened  his  pace,  and  diverged  somewhat  frt)m  his  course ;  but,  seeing  that  we  wew 
not  to  be  diverted  from  our  pnrpose,  he  again  increased  his  speed,  and  with  wings 
drooping,  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground,  he  hovered  round  us,  now  in  wide  circles, 
and  then  decreasing  the  circumference  till  he  came  almost  within  pistol-shot^  when  be 
abruptly  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  struggled  desperately  to  regain  his  legs,  as 
it  appeared,  like  a  bird  that  had  been  badly  wounded.  Having  previously  fired  at 
him,  I  really  thought  he  was  disabled,  and  made  quickly  towards  him.  But  this  was 
only  a  ruse  on  his  part ;  for  on  my  nearer  approach  he  slowly  rose,  and  began  to  run 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  female,  who  by  this  time  was  considerably  ahead 
with  her  charge.  After  about  an  hour's  severe  chase,  we  secured  nine  of  the  brood ; 
and  though  it  consisted  of  about  double  that  number,  we  found  it  neoessaiy  to  be  con- 
tented  with  what  we  had  bagged." 

While  breeding,  the  ostrich  likewise  resorts  to  various  artifices  to  remove  intruders 
from  its  rude  nest,  which  is  a  mere  cavity  scooped  out  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sand 
and  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  Thus  Thunberg  relates  that  riding  past  a  place  where 
a  hen-ostrich  sat  on  her  nest,  the  bird  sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  in  order  to  draw 
off  his  attention  from  her  young  ones  or  her  eggs.  Every  time  the  traveler  turned  his 
horse  toward  her,  she  retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces,  but  as  soon  as  he  rode  on,  pursued 
him  agun.  Is  it  not  truly  wonderful  how  parental  affection  at  the  approach  of  danger 
seems  to  rouse  the  intelligence  of  an  animal  to  higher  exertions^  and  to  raise  it  above 
its  usual  sphere ! 

The  instinct  of  the  ostrich  in  providing  food  for  its  young  is  no  less  remarkable,  for 
it  is  now  proved  that  this  bird,  fiir  from  leaving  its  eggs,  like  a  cold  blooded  reptile,  to 
be  vivified  by  the  sun,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  not  only  hatches  them  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  even  reserves  a  certain  portion  of  eggs  to  provide  the  young  with 
nourishment  when  they  first  burst  into  life  :  a  wonderful  provision,  when  we  consider 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  brood  to  find  any  other  adequate  food  in  its  sterile 
haunts.  In  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  extreme,  the  ostrich,  it  is  said,  sits  at  night 
only  upon  those  eggs  which  are  to  be  rendered  fertile,  but  in  extra-tropical  Africa, 
where  the  sun  has  less  power,  the  mother  remains  constant  in  her  attentions  to  the 
eggs  both  day  and  night.  The  number  of  eggs  which  the  ostrich  usually  sits  upon  is 
ten ;  but  the  Hottentots,  who  are  very  fond  of  them,  upon  discovering  a  nest,  seiie 
fitting  opportunities  to  remove  one  or  two  at  a  time ;  this  induces  the  bird  to  deposit 
more,  and  in  this  manner  she  has  been  known,  like  the  domestic  hen,  to  lay  between 
forty  and  fifty  in  a  season. 
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Bat  iba  ostarioh  has  other  enemies  berides  the  savage  or  the  hiing^  traTaler  to  fear 
for  its  jooDg  broocL  Thus  the  natives  about  the  Orange  River  assert  that»  when  the 
birds  have  left  their  nest  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  search  of  food,  a  white  voltiue 
maj  be  seen  soaring  in  mid  air,  with  a  stone  between  his  talons.  Having  earsfidlj 
sarvejed  the  groand  below  him,  he  suddenly  lets  fall  the  stone,  and  then  follows  it  in 
rapid  descent.  On  running  to  the  spot  you  will  find  a  nest  of  probably  a  aoore  id  eggs, 
some  of  them  broken  by  the  vulture  who  used  this  ingenious  device  for  proooring  him- 
self a  dainty  meaL 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  chicks  of  the  ostrich  (which  are  about  the  rise  of  pullelB) 
have  escaped  from  the  shell,  they  are  able  to  walk  about  and  to  follow  the  mother,  oa 
whom  they  are  dependent  for  a  long  time.  And  here  again  we  find  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision of  nature  in  providing  the  young  of  the  ostrich  with  a  color  and  a  covering  ad- 
mirably smted  to  the  localities  they  fr^uent  The  color  is  a  kind  of  pepperand-salt, 
agreeing  well  with  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  plains,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
traverringy  so  that  you  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  discerning  the  chicks  even  when 
orouohing  under  your  very  eyes.  The  oovering  is  neither  down  nor  feathers,  but  a 
kind  of  prickly  stubble,  which  no  doubt  is  an  excellent  protection  against  injury  from 
the  gravel  and  the  stunted  vegetation  amongst  which  they  dwelL 

The  ostrich  resembles  in  many  respects  the  quadrupeds,  and  particularly  the  camel, 
so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  separates  the  mammalia  from 
the  birdsy  and  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  them.  We  indeed  hesitated  in  this 
work  whether  to  place  the  ostrich  among  birds  or  animals.  Both  the  ostrich  and  the 
dromedary  have  warty  excrescences  on  the  breast  upon  which  thoy  lean  whilst  repos- 
ing, an  almost  similarly  formed  foot,  the  same  muscular  neck ;  and  when  vre  oonsider 
that  they  both  feed  upon  the  most  stunted  herbage,  and  are  capable  of  supporting 
thirst  for  an  incredibly  long  time,  beiog,  in  fact,  both  equally  well  formed  for  living 
on  the  arid  plains,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ancients  gave  the 
ostrich  a  name  betokening  this  simQitudo  (StnUhiocamelus,)  and  that  the  frincy  of  the 
Arabs  ascribes  its  original  parentage  to  a  bird  and  to  a  dromedary. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  tastes  of  the  ostrich  may  be  while  roaming  the 
desert,  but  when  in  captivity  no  other  bird  or  animal  shows  less  nicety  in  the  choice  of 
its  food,  gobbling  down  with  avidity  stones,  pieces  of  wood  and  iron,  spoons,  knives, 
and  other  articles  of  equally  light  digestion  that  may  be  presented  to  it.  Thus  it  has 
always  been  far-famed  for  the  wonderful  powers  of  its  stomach,  and  many  amusing  an- 
ecdotes are  told  of  its  voracity.  A  batch  of  these  birds  having  once  been  brought  to 
a  small  town  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  a  respectable  matron,  anxious  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  strange  creatures,  hastily  shut  up  her  house,  and,  key  in  hand,  hurried 
to  the  spot  where  they  were  kept.  Scarcely  had  she  arrived,  when  one  of  them  gravely 
■talked  up,  as  if  to  thank  her  for  her  visit,  and  suddenly  bending  its  long  neck,  to  her 
horror,  snatched  the  key  out  of  her  hand,  and  swallowed  it  in  a  trice ;  so  that  the  in- 
dignant old  lady — thus  shut  out  of  her  own  house — vowed  that  if  all  the  beasts  of 
Africa  were  to  pass  her  door,  she  would  not  so  much  as  open  it  to  look  at  them. 
'^Nothing,"  says  Methuen,  speaking  of  a  domesticated  ostrich,  "disturbed  its  diges- 
don-— dyspepsia  (happy  thing)  was  undreampt  of  in  its  philosophy.  One  day  a  Mus- 
oovy-duck  brought  a  promising  race  of  ducklings  into  the  world,  and  with  maternal  pride 
eonducted  them  forth  into  the  yard.     Up  with  solemn  and  measured  stride  walked  the 
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OBtrioh,  and,  wearing  the  most  mild  and  benignant  cast  of  face,  swallowed  them  all, 
one  after  the  other,  like  so  many  oysters,  regarding  the  indignant  hissings  and  bristling 
plumage  of  the  hapless  mother  with  stoical  indifference."  Baron  Aucapitaine  relates 
that  he  every  evening  used  to  regale  a  tame  ostrich  with  a  newspaper,  which  the  bird 
completely  swallowed,  thus  literally  stuffing  itself  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  day. 

The  costly  white  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  which  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  wings, 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  having  been  prized  in  all  ages  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  long,  waving,  loose,  and  flexible  barbs.  The  thinner  the  quill  and  the 
longer  and  more  wavy  the  plume,  the  more  it  is  prized.  From  seventy  to  ninety 
feathers  go  to  the  pound ;  but  a  single  bird  seldom  furnisaes  more  than  a  dozen,  a^ 
many  of  them  are  spoilt  by  trailing  or  some  other  accident. 

In  the  Tell,  or  the  cultivated  coast  districts  of  Algeria,  the  ostrich  is  often  domesti- 
cated, particularly  on  account  of  its  eggs,  which  weigh  three  pounds,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  twenty-four  of  the  common  fowl's  eggs.  It  might  be  supposed  that  one  of 
these  giant  eggs  would  be  too  much  for  the  most  vigorous  appetite,  yet  Andersson  saw 
two  natives  despatch  five  of  them  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  besides  a  copious  al- 
lowance of  flour  and  fat.  According  to  the  taste  of  this  Swedish  Nimrod,  they  aflford 
an  excellent  repast ;  while  Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  they  have  a  strong,  disagreeable 
flavor,  which  only  the  keen  appetite  of  the  desert  can  reconcile  one  to.  But  as  there 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  the  Romans  seemed  to  have  prized  it ;  and  Firmus,  one  of 
their  pseudo-emperors,  most  likely  desirous  of  emulating  the  gormandizing  powers  of 
the  bird  on  which  he  fed,  is  said  to  have  devoured  a  whole  ostrich  at  one  sitting. 
Even  the  egg-shell  has  its  value,  and  is  an  excellent  vessel  for  holding  liquids  of  any 
kind.  The  Bushmen  have  hardly  any  other  household  utensil.  By  covering  it  with 
a  light  network  it  may  be  carried  slung  across  the  saddle.  Qrass  and  wood  serve  as 
substitutes  for  corks. 

Though  not  possessing  the  true  camol-bird,  America  has  the  large  Sheets,  which 
from  their  size  and  similar  habits  have  been  styled  the  ostriches  of  the  New  World, 
though  differing  in  many  essential  characters  One  species,  the  Rliea  JMrwinti,  in- 
habits Patagonia,  while  the  Emu  or  Nandu  (Rhea  Americana)  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  South  America,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Orinoco,  wherever 
open  plains,  pampas,  campos,  or  savannas,  invite  it  to  take  up  its  residence.  The 
nandu  is  not  near  so  tall  as  the  true  ostrich,  scarcely  rising  above  four  feet,  and  is  of 
a  uniform  gray  color  except  on  the  back,  which  has  a  brown  tint.  The  back  and  rump 
are  furnished  with  long  feathers,  but  not  of  the  same  rich  and  costly  kind  as  those 
which  adorn  the  African  ostrich.  Its  feeble  wings  merely  serve  to  accelerate  its  fligh% 
serving  it  as  oars  or  sails,  particularly  when  running  with  the  wind.  It  is  not  easily 
caught,  as  it  not  only  runs  very  fast,  but  in  zigzag  lines,  so  that  the  horse,  rendered 
giddy  by  so  many  evolutions,  at  length  drops  down  with  its  rider. 

The  galeated  Cassowary,  (  Casuarius  gaUatus),  thus  called  from  its  head  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  kind  of  homy  helmet,  is  a  native  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  isles.  The 
skin  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  naked,  of  a  deep  blue  and  fiery  red 
tint,  with  pendant  caruncles  similar  to  those  of  the  turkey  cock.  It  is  much  inferior 
in  size  to  the  ostrich,  and  its  wings  are  reduced  to  so  rudimentary  a  state,  consisting 
merely  of  five  long  bristles,  without  any  plumes,  that  they  are  even  unable  to  assist  it 
in  runnbg.     All  its  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind,  being  entirely  designed  for  cover- 
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iig,  and  resemble  at  a  Uttle  distance  a  ooai  of  ooane  or  hanging  hair.  It  feeds  oa 
frmts,  eggs  of  birds,  and  lender  herbage,  and  is  said  to  be  as  yoraoioos  as  the  ostridu 
The  cassowary  is  a  very  swift  ronner ;  striking  out  alternately  with  one  of  its  robiut 
powerful  legs,  it  projects  its  body  violently  forward  with  a  bounding  motion  hi  sof 
passing  the  speed  of  the  horse. 

The  Australian  Emu  (Dramaiui  Ifavm  HoOandUB)  is  allied  to  the  eassowaiy, 
though  dififering  in  many  external  characten.  Both  the  helmet^  and  the  long  pens  or 
quills  observable  in  the  wings  of  the  latter,  are  here  wanting ;  its  neck  and  legs  an 
longer,  its  feathers,  for  the  most  part  gray  and  brown  mixed,  are  not  so  filiform,  and 
its  beak  also  is  differently  shaped.  In  siae  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  ostrich, 
rising  to  a  bight  of  seven  feet,  and  from  its  great  muscular  power  is  able  to  run  m 
quickly  as  to  distance  the  swiftest  greyhound.  Incessant  persecutions  have  driven  it 
for  away  from  the  colonised  parts  of  the  oountiy ;  but  it  has  still  a  vast  range  in  As 
wilds  of  the  interior.  It  lives  on  fruits,  eggs,  and  even  small  Miimai^  which  it  swat 
lowsentinit 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

THE  CLIMBERS:  BATS,  SLOTHS,  AND  SIMLS. 

BaU:  Their  WonderAil  Organization— The  Fox-Bat— Eaten  by  the  Malaya— Vampire  Bats 
— Their  Blood-sucking  Propensities — The  Horseshoe  Bat — The  Nycteribia — The  Flying 
Squirrel — The  Galeopithecus — The  Anomalurus. — The  Sloth:  Pitiful  Description  given 
of  Him — His  beautifhl  Organization  for  his  peculiar  Mode  of  Life — His  rapid  Movements 
in  the  Trees — His  Means  of  Defense — His  Tenacity  of  Life — The  Unau — The  Ai— 
Gigantic  Primeval  Sloths. — Monkeys:  Good  Climbers,  but  bad  Walkers — Imperfectly 
known  to  the  Ancients — Similitudes  and  Differences  between  Man  and  Apes — The  Chim- 
panzee— The  Gorilla — Du  Chaillu's  First  Encounter  with  a  Gorilla — The  Gorilla  and  her 
Young — The  Orang-Utan,  or  Mias — Wallace's  Accounts  of  Shooting  the  Orang — Their 
Tenacity  of  Life — Size  of  the  Orang — The  Orang  as  a  Combatant — The  Orang  fighting 
the  Crocodile  and  Python — Habits  of  the  Orang — Wallace's  Young  Pet  Orang — The 
Gibbons — Monkeys  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Worlds — The  Semnopitheci — The  Proboscis 
Monkey — The  Sacred  Ape  of  the  Hindus — The  Cercopitheci — The  Magots — The  Cyno- 
cephali,  or  Baboons — The  Maimon — The  Great  Baboon  of  Senegal — The  Derryas — The 
Loris — Monkeys  of  the  New  World — Monkeys  Distinguished  by  their  Tails  and  Teeth — 
The  Wourali  Poison — The  Indian  Blow-Pipe — Mildness  of  American  Monkeys — The 
Howling  Monkeys — The  Spider-Monkeys — The  Fox-tail  Monkeys — The  Saimaris — ^Noc- 
turnal Monkeys — The  Domesticated  Nocturnals — The  Squirrel-Monkey. 

\\f  E  are  accustomed  to  consider  all  animals  as  embraced  in  one  of  tbrco  great 
VV  divisions:  6east>s,  or  those  that  walk  upon  the  earth;  Birds,  or  those  that 
fly  in  the  air ;  Fishes,  those  that  swim  in  the  water.  But  closer  investigation  shows 
us  that  this  division  is  wholly  inaccurate.  There  are  walkers  upoa  earth,  as  the 
ostrich,  which  are  not  l)easts ;  swimmers  in  the  water,  as  the  whale,  which  are  not 
fishes ;  and  flyers  in  the  air,  like  the  bat,  which  are  not  birds.  Then  there  are  others 
whose  home  is  neither  upon  the  earth,  in  the  air,  nor  in  the  water.  Though  some  are 
able  to  fly  a  little  in  the  air,  others  to  walk  a  little  on  the  ground,  their  home  is  upon 
the  branches  of  trees,  their  occupation  is  climbing.  We  will,  regardless  of  other 
peculiarities,  designate  them  as  climbers ;  and  will  in  this  chapter  group  together  a  few 
species  which  are  notably  characteristic  of  the  Tropical  World ;  commencing  with  those 
which,  like  the  bat,  most  nearly  resemble  birds,  and  ending  with  those  which,  like  the 
monkey  tribe,  most  nearly  resemble  man. 

When  the  sun  has  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  and  night  fialls  on  the  landscape, 

which  a  little  while  ago  was  bathed  in  light,  then  from  hollow  trees,  and  creviced  rocks, 

and   ruined   buildings,  a  strange  and   dismal  race  comes  forth.     Silently  hovering 

ihrough  the  glades  of  the  woods,  or  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  streams,  it 

eatches  the  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  moths,  and  serves  like  the  swallow  by  day  to 

ebeck  the  eznl>onint  multiplication  of  the  insect  tribes.     But  while  nan  loves  the 
43 
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tfirallow,  and  suffers  him  to  build  bis  nest  under  the  eaves  of  bis  dwelling,  he  abhors 
the  bat,  which  like  an  evil  spirit  avoids  the  light  of  day,  and  seems  to  feel  happy  only 
in  darkness.  The  painter  gives  to  his  angels  the  white  pinions  of  the  swan,  while  his 
demons  are  made  to  bear  the  black  wings  of  the  bat 

And  yet  most  species  of  the  bat  are  most  inoffensive  creatures ;  while  a  eloser 
inspection  of  their  wonderful  organization  proves  them  to  be  far  more  deserving  of  ad- 
miration than  of  repugnance.  Can  anything  be  better  adapted  to  its  wants  than  the 
delicate  membrane,  which,  extending  over  the  long,  slim  fingers,  can  be  spread  and 
folded  like  an  umbrella,  so  as  to  form  a  wing  when  the  animal  wishes  to  fly,  and  to 
collapse  into  a  small  space  when  it  is  at  rest  ?  How  slight  the  bones,  bow  light  the 
body,  how  beautifully  formed  for  flight !  Admire  also  the  tiny  un webbed  thumb, 
which  serves  the  bat  to  hook  itself  fast  while  resting,  or  to  clip  oflf  the  wings  of  the 
flies  or  moths,  which  it  never  devours  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  the  exquisite 
acuteness  of  the  senses  of  smell,  feeling,  and  hearing  in  the  bat  is  still  more  wonder- 
ful than  its  delicate  flying  apparatusv  Naturalists,  more  curious  than  humane,  hare 
blinded  bats,  and  scon,  to  their  astonishment,  that  they  continued  to  fly  about,  as  if 
still  possessed  of  the  power  of  vision.  They  always  knew  how  to  avoid  branches  siu- 
pcnded  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  flitting,  and  even  flew  betwixt  threads  hung 
perpendicularly  from  the  ceiling,  though  these  were  so  near  each  other,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  contract  their  wings  in  order  to  pass  through  them.  To  explain  these 
wonderful  phenomena,  Spallanzani  and  other  naturalists  of  the  last  century  believed 
the  bats  to  be  endowed  with  a  sixth  sense ;  but  Carlyle  found  that,  on  closing  the  ears 
of  tho  blinded  creatures,  they  lose  their  wonderful  power,  and  hit  against  the  mdes  of 
the  room,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  their  situation.  How  they  are  able  to  distin- 
guLsli  night  from  day  when  shut  up  in  a  dark  box,  is  a  fact  still  unexplained.  As 
long  as  the  sun  stands  above  the  horizon,  they  will  remain  perfectly  quiet,  but  as 'soon 
as  twilight  begins  to  darken  the  earth,  a  Htrange  pipiug  and  chirping  and  scratching  l** 
hoard  within  the  liglitless  dungeon,  and  scareoly  has  the  lid  been  raised,  when  the 
pri.*<onor3  rapidly  escape. 

Though  the  temperate  regions  possess  many  bats,  yet  they  are  most  numerous  and 
various  in  the  woody  regions  of  tho  tropical  zone,  whore  tho  vast  numbers  of  the  insect 
tribes  and  forest  fruits  afford  them  a  never-failing  supply  of  food.  There  also  they 
attain  a  size  unknown  in  our  latitudes,  so  that  both  from  their  dimensions  and  their 
physiognomy,  many  of  the  larger  species  have  obtained  the  name  of  flying  dogs  or 
flyiug-foxes. 

On  approaching  a  Javanese  village,  you  will  sometimes  see  a  stately  tree,  from 
whose  branches  hundreds  of  large  black  fruits  seem  to  bo  suspended.  A  strong  smell 
of  ammonia  and  a  j>iping  noise  soon,  however,  convince  you  of  your  mistake,  and  a 
closer  inspection  proves  thorn  to  be  a  large  troop  of  Kalongs  or  Fox-bats  (Pferoptu) 
attached  head  downwards  to  the  tree,  where  they  rest  or  sleep  during  the  day  time, 
and  which  they  generally  quit  at  sunset,  though  some  of  them  differ  so  much  from  the 
usual  habits  of  the  family  as  to  fly  about  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

It  is  said  that  it  must  have  boon  a  very  hungry  man  who  first  ate  an  oyster ;  and 
we  are  not  told  that  tho  oniniverous  Chinese  have  yet  got  as  far  as  to  include  bats 
among  their  edibles ;  but  Mr.  Wallace  *  assures  us  that  the  natives  of  Batchian,  one 

*  Malay  Archipelago,  841. 
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of  the  Malay  islands,  *'  connder  the  great  agly  flying-foxes  an  especial  delicacy.  At 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  come  in  largo  flocks  to  eat  fruit,  and  congregate 
during  tbe  day  on  some  small  islands  in  the  bay,  hanging  by  thousands  on  the  trees, 
especially  on  dead  ones.  They  can  then  be  easily  caught  or  knocked  down  with  sticks^ 
and  are  brought  home  by  basketfuls.  They  require  to  be  carefully  prepared,  as  the 
skin  and  fur  has  a  powerful  foxy  odor ;  but  they  are  generally  cooked  with  abundance 
cf  spices  and  condiments,  and  are  really  very  good  eating,  something  like  hare." 

The  phyllostomidae,  a  species  of  bat  distinguished  by  having  the  orifices  of  the  nos- 
tril placed  in  a  kind  of  membranous  scutcheon,  surmounted  by  a  leaf-like  expansion, 
like  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  supposed  to  extend  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  sense 
of  smelling,  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  western  continent.  These  pbyllostomidsB 
are  remarkable  for  their  blood-sucking  propensities,  and  under  the  name  of  Vampires 
have  brought  the  whole  race  of  the  large  tropical  bats  into  evil  repute. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Neu  Wied  often  saw  by  moonshine,  or  in  the  twilight,  the 
Guandiru  (Pht/llostoma  hastaium),  a  bat  five  inches  long,  and  measuring  twenty-three 
inches  with  outstretched  wings,  hover  about  his  horses  and  mules  while  grazing  after 
their  day's  journey.  The  animals  did  not  seem  incommoded  by  its  presence,  but  on 
the  following  morning,  he  generally  found  them  covered  with  blood  from  the  Ehoulders 
to  the  hoofs.  The  muscular  under-lip  of  the  phyllostoma  can  be  completely  folded 
together  in  the  shape  of  a  sucking-tube,  which,  after  the  sharp  canine  teeth  have  pen- 
etrated the  skin,  continues  to  pump  forth  the  blood.  Even  man  himself  is  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  larger  phyllostoraidse. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Waterton,  "  I  was  in  Demarara  with  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, by  name  Tarbet.  We  hung  our  hammocks  in  the  thatched  loft  of  a  planter's 
house.  Next  morning  I  heard  this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hammock,  and  now 
and  then  letting  fall  an  imprecation  or  two,  just  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been 
saying  his  morning  prayers.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  ?  '  said  I,  softly :  *  is  anything 
amiss  ? '  '  What's  the  matter  ?  '  answered  he  surlily ;  '  why,  the  vampires  have  been 
sucking  me  to  death.'  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  I  went  to  his  hammock, 
and  saw  it  much  stained  with  blood.  '  There,'  said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the 
hammock,  '  see  how  these  infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  life's  blood.'  On  exam- 
ining his  foot,  I  found  the  vampire  had  tapped  his  great  toe :  there  was  a  wound 
somewhat  less  than  that  made  by  a  leech ;  the  blood  was  still  oozing  from  it.  I  con- 
jectured he  might  have  lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood.  Whilst  examining 
it,  I  think  I  put  him  into  a  worse  humor  by  remarking  that  an  European  surgeon 
would  not  have  been  so  generous  as  to  have  blooded  him  without  making  a  charge. 
He  looked  up  in  my  face,  but  did  not  say  a  word  ;  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion  that  I  had 
better  have  spared  this  piece  of  ill-timed  levity." 

Captain  Stedman,  while  in  Surinam,  was  attacked  in  a  similar  way.  ''  On  waking," 
he  says,  *' about  four  o'clock  one  morning  in  my  hammock,  I  was  extremely  alarmed 
at  finding  myself  weltering  in  congealed  blood,  yet  without  feeling  any  pain  whatever. 
Having  started  up,  I  ran  for  the  surgeon,  with  a  fire-brand  in  one  hand,  and  all  over  be- 
smeared with  gore.  The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  solved,  for  I  then  found  I  had 
been  bitten  by  the  vampire  or  spectre  of  Guiana."  Other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
are  mentioned  by  Tschudi,  Schomburgk,  Azara  (who  was  phlebotomized  no  less  than 
four  times  by  the  vampire,)  and  other  naturalists  of  equal  repute,  so  that  there  is  no 
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/Msoo  to  doubt  the  fact  The  general  food  of  the  phjlloetomidse  oonosti,  iMtreyer,  m 
vespertiae  and  nocturnal  moths,  and  Waterton  is  of  opinion  that  they  also  partake  d 
Tegetable  food.  The  Vampire  {Phyilosfoma  spectrum,)  in  general,  measures  about 
twenty-six  inches  from  wing  to  wing  extended,  so  that  his  dimensions  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  oriental  kalong.  Like  the  fljing  foxes,  he  may  sometimes  be  seen  io  the 
forest  hanging  in  clusters,  head  downwards,  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Some  of  the 
phyllo8tomida9  have  a  tongue  once  as  long  again  as  the  head,  and  armed  at  the  extrem- 
ity with  recurved  bristles,  like  that  of  the  wood-pecker,  no  doubt  a  very  serviceahk 
instrument  for  extracting  insects  from  the  narrow  hollows  and  crevices  of  tieea  and 
rocks. 

The  Rhinolophi  or  Horse-shoe  Bats  of  the  old  continent,  have  also  a  more  or  lesi 
complicated  nasal  appendage,  or  foliaoeous  membrane  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  but  dif< 
fering  in  its  conformation,  from  that  of  the  phyllostomidaa.  They  are  insectivorous,  like 
most  of  their  order,  and  none  of  thom  seem  to  indulge  in  the  blood-suoking  propen- 
mties  of  the  large  American  vampires.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  more  particularly  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  the  Rhinohphui 
wiihoitatuM  ranges  in  Europe  as  far  as  England. 

Numerous  genera  and  species  of  tropical  bats,  distinguished  horn  each  other  by  the 
formation  of  their  teeth,  lips,  nostrils,  heads,  wings,  and  tails,  ikave  already  been 
classified  by  naturalists ;  but  many,  no  doubt,  still  live  unknown  in  their  gloomj 
retreats,  for  who  Ls  able  to  follow  them  into  the  obscure  nooks  of  the  forest,  or  in  intri- 
cate caverns,  and  accurately  to  observe  them  during  their  nocturnal  rambles  ?  It  maj 
give  an  idea  of  their  vast  numbers  throughout  the  torrid  zone,  when  we  hear  that  in 
Ceylon  alone  about  sixteen  species  have  been  identified,  and  of  these  two  varieties  are 
peculiar  to  the  ii^land.  Unlike  the  sombre  bats  of  the  northern  climates,  the  colors  of 
some  of  them  are  as  brilliant  as  the  plumage  of  a  bird,  bright  yellow,  deep  orange,  or 
of  a  rich  ferruginous  brown,  thus  contradicting  the  general  belief  which  attires  noc- 
turnal animals  in  vestures  as  dark  as  their  pursuits. 

The  torrid  zone,  which  produces  the  largest  bats,  also  gives  birth  to  the  tiniest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order,  such  as  the  minute  Singhalese  variety,  (Scotophilus  Coroman" 
delicuif)  which  is  not  much  larger  than  the  humble-bee,  and  of  a  glossy  black  color. 
**It  is  so  familiar  and  gentle,"  says  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  **  that  ib  will  alight  on  the 
cloth  during  dinner,  and  manifests  so  little  alarm  that  it  seldom  makes  any  effort  to 
escape  before  a  wine-glass  can  bo  invented  to  secure  it."  The  fur  of  this  pretty  little 
creature,  like  that  of  many  other  bats,  is  frequently  found  infested  with  a  most  singular 
insect.  Unlike  most  parasites,  which  are  either  extremely  sluggish  in  their  movements, 
or  even  condemned  to  utter  immobility,  the  velocity  of  the  Nycteribia  is  truly  mar- 
vellous;  and,  as  its  joints  are  so  flexible  as  to  yield  in  every  direction,  it  tumbles 
throut^h  the  fur  of  the  bat,  rotating  like  a  wheel  on  the  extremities  of  its  spokes,  or 
like  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  hurling  himself  forward  on  hands  and  feet  alternately. 
To  assist  its  mountebank  movements,  each  foot  is  armed  with  two  sharp  hooks,  with 
elastic  pads  opposed  to  them,  so  that  the  hair  can  not  only  be  rapidly  seized  and  firmly 
clasped,  but  as  quickly  disengaged  as  the  creature  whirls  away  in  its  headlong  career. 
But  the  strangest  peculiarity  of  the  Nycteribia  is  the  faculty  which  it  possesses  of 
throwing  back  or  inverting  its  head  so  completely,  that  the  under  side  becoming  upper- 
most, the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the  antennae  are  completely  hid  between  its  shoulders, 
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and  then  again  projecting  it  forward  by  a  sadden  jerk  of  its  long,  flexible  neck.  6j 
means  of  this  wonderful  organization,  the  nimble  parasite  feels  completely  at  borne  in 
the  furry  coat  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  as  a  pasture  ground,  and  whisks  along  as 
easily  through  the  hairy  thicket  as  the  monkey  through  the  bush-ropes  of  the  forest. 

Though  incapable  of  a  prolonged  flight  like  the  bats,  several  other  tropical  quadrupeds 
have  been  provided  with  extensions  of  the  skin,  which  give  them  the  power  of  supporting 
themselves  for  some  time  in  the  air,  and  of  making  prodigious  leaps.  Thus,  by  means 
of  an  expansile  fiirry  membrane  reaching  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  hind,  the  Flying 
Squirrels  (Pteromys)  bound,  or  rather  swiftly  sail,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  fathoms 
or  more,  and  thus  pass  from  one  tree  to  another,  always  directing  their  flight  ob- 
liquely downwards.  They  very  rarely  descend  to  the  ground,  and  when  taken  or 
placed  on  it,  run  or  spring  somewhat  awkwardly  with  their  tail  elevated,  beginning  to 
climb  with  great  activity  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  tree. 

The  Galeopitheci  are  in  like  manner  enabled  to  take  long  sweeping  leaps  from  tree 
to  tree,  by  means  of  an  extension  of  their  skin  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
limbs  on  each  side,  and  between  the  posterior  limbs,  including  also  the  tail.  These 
extraordinary  animals  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  They  in- 
habit lofty  trees  in  dark  woods,  to  which  they  cling  with  all  four  extremides.  During 
the  day  time,  they  suspend  themselves  like  bats  from  the  branches,  with  their  beads 
downwards,  but  at  night  they  rouse  themselves  and  make  an  active  search  for  food, 
which  consists  of  fruits,  insects,  eggs,  and  birds.  They  are  inofiensive,  but  on  at- 
tempting to  seize  them,  they  inflict  a  sharp  scratch  with  their  trenchant  nails. 

The  Anomaluri  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  have  only  been  known  to  the 
world  since  1842,  and  possess  a  most  remarkable  tail,  covered  on  the  lower  surftico  of 
its  base  with  imbricated  homy  scales,  resemble  the  galeopitheci  by  the  wing-like  ex- 
pansion of  their  skin,  and  no  doubt  the  investigations  of  travelers  will  bring  to  light 
other  animals  endowed  with  similar  parachutes. 

''The  piteous  aspect,  the  sorrowful  gestures,  the  lamentable  cry  of  the  Sloth  all 
combine  to  excite  commiseration.  While  other  animals  assemble  in  herds,  or  roam  in 
pairs  through  the  boundless  forest,"  so  writes  an  eminent  naturalist,  '*  the  sloth  leads 
a  lonely  life  in  those  immeasurable  solitudes,  where  the  slowness  of  his  movements 
exposes  him  to  every  attack.  Harmless  and  frugal,  like  a  pious  anchorite,  a  few 
coarse  leaves  are  all  he  asks  for  his  support  On  comparing  him  with  other  animals, 
you  would  say  that  his  deformed  organization  was  a  strange  mixture  of  deficiency  and 
superabundance.  He  has  no  cutting  teeth,  and  though  possessed  of  four  stomach* 
he  still  wants  the  long  intestines  of  ruminating  animals.  His  feet  are  without  soleif 
nor  can  he  move  his  toes  separately.  His  hair  is  coarse  and  wiry,  and  its  dull  color 
reminds  one  of  grass  withered  by  the  blasts  of  surly  winter.  His  legs  appear  de- 
formed by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  to  the  body,  and  his  claws  seem 
disproportionately  long.  Surely  a  creature  so  wretched  and  ill-formed  stands  last  on 
the  list  of  all  the  four-footed  animals^  and  may  justly  accuse  Nature  of  step-motherlj 
neglect  I" 

When  seeing  a  captured  sloth  painfully  creeping  along  on  even  ground,  nghing  and 
moaning,  and  scarcely  advancing  a  few  steps  after  hours  of  awkward  toil,  the  observer 
might  well  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  to  fitncy  he  had 
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discovered  a  flaw  among  the  general  beaat  j  of  the  Creator's  works ;  but  let  him 
the  animal  in  the  ritnation  for  which  it  was  ordained,  and  he  will  soon  reCnct  his  bast]f 
{udgmcnt,  and  discover  it  to  be  no  less  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  no  less  adminblj  fitted 
for  its  sphere  of  existence,  than  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  maminalian  tribea 
For  the  sloth,  in  his  wild  state,  spends  his  whole  life  in  the  trees,  and  never  once 
touches  the  earth  but  through  force  or  by  accident.  Like  the  monkey,  he  has  been 
formed  for  an  exclusively  sylvan  life,  high  above  the  ground,  in  the  green  eanopy  of 
^0  woods ;  but  while  the  nimble  nmioo  constantly  live  upon  the  branches,  the  sloth  ii 
doomed  to  spend  his  whole  life  under  them.  He  moves,  he  rests,  he  sleeps  suspended 
from  the  boughs  of  trees,  a  wonderfully  strange  way  of  life,  for  which  no  other 
four-footed  animal  of  the  Old  or  the  New  World  has  been  destined. 

And  now  examine  his  organization  witb  reference  to  this  peculiar  mode  of  exisl> 
encc,  and  all  his  seeming  deficiencies  and  deformities  will  appear  most  admirably 
adapted  to  his  wants,  for  these  strong,  muscular,  preposterously  long  fbre-feet,  while 
the  hinder  extremities  are  comparatively  short  and  weak,  these  slender  toes  armed 
with  enormous  claws,  are  evidently  as  well  suited  for  clasping  the  rugged  branch  is 
the  enormous  hind  legs  of  the  kangaroo  for  bounding  over  the  arid  plain.  Indeed,  in 
every  case,  we  shall  find  the  fundamental  type  or  idea  of  the  four  extremities  belongs 
ing  to  the  vertebrated  animals  most  admirably  modified  according  to  their  wants :  here 
shortened,  there  prolonged ;  here  armed  with  claws,  there  terminating  in  a  hoof;  here 
coalescing  to  a  tall,  there  assuming  the  shape  of  a  fin  ;  here  clothed  with  fisathers  to 
cleave  the  air,  there  raised  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  hand,  the  wonderful  instru- 
ment of  a  still  more  wonderful  intelligence ;  and  who,  seeing  all  this,  can  possibly 
believe  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  chance,  and  not  by  an  all-pervading  and  almighty 
power  ?  Thus  the  slotli,  so  helpless  when  removed  from  his  native  haunts,  is  far  from 
exhibiting  the  same  torpidity  in  his  movements  when  seen  in  the  place  for  which  Na* 
ture  fitted  him. 

**  Goo  day,  as  we  were  crossing  the  Essequibo,"  says  Mr.  Waterton,  "  I  saw  a  large 
sloth  on  the  ground  upon,  the  bank ;  how  he  had  got  there  nobody  could  tell ;  the 
Lidian  said  he  had  never  surprised  a  sloth  in  such  a  situation  before  :  he  would  hardly 
have  come  there  to  drink,  fur  both  above  and  below  the  place  the  branches  of  the  trees 
touched  the  water,  and  afibrded  him  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  it.  Bo  this  as  it  may, 
though  the  trees  were  not  above  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  could  not  make  his  way 
through  the  sand  time  enough  to  escape  before  we  landed.  As  soon  as  we  came  up 
to  him,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  back,  and  defended  himself  in  gallant  style  witb 
his  fore-legs.  *  Come,  poor  fellow  ! '  said  I  to  him,  '  if  thou  hast  got  into  a  hobbU 
to-day,  thou  shalt  not  suffer  for  it ;  1*11  take  no  advantage  of  thee  in  misfortune  ;  the 
ferest  is  large  enough  both  for  thee  and  me  to  rove  in.  Go  thy  ways  up  above,  and 
enjoy  thyself  in  these  endless  wilds ;  it  is  more  than  probable  thou  wilt  never  have 
another  interview  with  man.  So  fare  thee  well.'  On  saying  this  I  took  up  a  lon^ 
stick  which  was  lying  there,  held  it  for  him  to  hook  on,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  h 
high  and  stately  mora.  He  ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  about  a  minuti 
he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  now  went  off  in  a  side  direction,  and  caught 
hold  of  the  branch  of  a  neighl)oring  tree ;  he  then  proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the 
forest  I  stood  looking  on,  lost  in  amazement  at  his  singular  mode  of  progress.  I 
followed  him  with  my  eye  till  the  intervening  branches  closed  in  betwixt  us^  and  then 
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lost  sight  forover  of  the  sloth.     I  was  going  to  add  that  I  never  saw  a  sloth  take  to 
his  heels  in  such  earnest,  but  the  expression  will  not  do,  for  the  sloth  has  no  heels." 

The  Indians,  to  whom  no  one  will  deny  the  credit  of  being  acute  observers  of  animal 
life,  say  that  the  sloth  wanders  principally  when  the  wind  blows.  In  calm  weather  he 
remains  still,  probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  the  brittle  extremity  of  the  branches,  lest 
they  should  break  under  his  weight  in  passing  from  one  tree  to  another ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  breeze  rises,  the  branches  of  the  neighboring  trees  become  interwoven,  and  then 
he  seizes  hold  of  them  and  pursues  his  journey  in  safety.  There  is  seldom  an  entire 
day  of  calm  in  the  forests  of  Guiana.  The  trade-wind  generally  sets  in  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  since  the  sloth,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  able  to  travel  at  % 
good  round  pace  when  he  has  branches  to  cling  to,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
making  a  considerable  way  before  the  sun  sinks  and  the  wind  goes  down.  During 
night,  and  while  reposing  in  the  day-time,  the  sloth  constantly  remains  suspended  by 
his  feet,  for  his  anatomy  is  such  that  he  can  feel  comfortable  iu  no  other  position.  In 
this  manner  he  will  rest  for  hours  together,  expressing  his  satisfaction  by  a  kind  of 
purring,  and  from  time  to  time  his  dismal  voice  may  be  heard  resounding  through  the 
forest,  and  awakening  at  a  distance  a  similar  melancholy  cry. 

The  color  of  the  sloth's  hair  so  strongly  resembles  the  hue  of  the  moss  which  grows 
on  the  trees,  that  the  European  finds  it  very  difficult  to  make  him  out  when  he  is  at 
rest,  and  even  the  falcon-eyed  Indian,  accustomed  from  his  earliest  infancy  to  note  the 
slightest  signs  of  forest  life,  is  hardly  able  to  distinguish  him  from  the  branches  to 
which  he  clings.  This  no  doubt  serves  him  as  a  protection  agiiiost  the  attacks  of  many 
enemies ;  but,  far  from  being  helpless,  his  powerful  claws  and  the  peculiarly  enduring 
strength  of  his  long  arms,  make  very  efficient  weapons  of  defence  against  the  large  tree- 
snakes  that  may  be  tempted  to  make  a  meal  of  him. 

The  sloth  possesses  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  and  withstands  the  dreadful  effects 
of  the  wourali  poLson  of  the  Macushi  Indians  longer  than  any  other  animal.  Schom- 
burgk  slightly  scratched  a  sloth  in  the  upper  lip,  and  rubbed  a  minimum  of  the  venom 
in  the  wound,  which  did  not  even  emit  a  drop  of  blood ;  he  then  carried  the  animal  to 
a  tree,  which  it  began  to  climb,  but  after  having  reached  a  bight  of  about  twelve  feet, 
it  suddenly  stopped,  and  swinging  its  head  about  from  side  to  side,  as  if  uncertain 
which  way  to  go,  tried  to  continue  its  ascent,  which,  however,  it  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish. First  it  let  go  one  of  its  fore-feet,  then  the  other,  and  remained  attached  with 
its  hind  legs  to  the  tree  until,  these  also  losing  their  power,  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
where,  without  any  of  the  convulsive  motions  or  the  oppressive  breathing  which  gener- 
ally mark  the  effect  of  the  wourali,  it  expired  in  the  thirteenth  minute  after  the  poisoo 
had  been  administered. 

The  sloths  attain  a  length  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  form  two  genera — the 
Unaus,  with  two-toed  fore-feet,  and  three-toed  hinder  extremities,  and  the  Ais,  with 
three  toes  on  each  foot.  The  former  have  forty-eight  ribs,  the  latter  only  thirty-two. 
Their  way  of  living  is  the  same,  and  their  range  is  limited  to  the  forests  of  Guiana 
and  the  Brazils.  They  bring  forth  and  suckle  their  young  like  ordinary  quadrupeds, 
and  the  young  sloth,  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  adheres  to  the  body  of  its  parent 
till  it  acquires  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  shift  for  itself. 

Sloth-like  animals  of  colossal  dimensions — Megatheriums,  Mylodons— extinot  long 
before  man  appeared  upon  the  scene,  inhabited  the  forests  of  South  America  during 
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the  tertiary  ages  of  the  world.  From  the  dentitioii  of  the  mylodon,  it  maj  be  eoa 
eluded  that,  like  the  sloth  of  the  present  day,  this  monstrona  animal  fed  on  the  leavn 
or  slender  terminal  twigs  of  trees ;  bat  while  the  former,  from  the  compantively  fight 
weight  of  his  body,  is  enabled  to  ran  along  the  ander  side  of  the  boughs  till  be  bii 
reached  a  oommodioas  feeding-place,  the  elephantine  bulk  of  the  mylodoo  evideotlj 
rendered  all  climbing  utterly  impossible.  First  scratching  away  the  soil  frooi  the  nwti 
of  the  tree  on  whose  foliage  be  intended  to  feast,  he  next  grasped  it  with  his  long  ftif> 
legs,  and  rocking  it  to  and  fro,  to  right  and  left,  soon  brought  it  to  the  groaod,  (or 
"extraordinary  must  have  been  the  strength  and  proportions  of  that  tree,"  s^ 
Professor  Owen,  '*  which  in  such  an  embrace  could  long  withstand  the  efibrtsof  id 
ponderous  assailant" 

In  the  midst  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  Simiae,  or  Monkey  and  Ape  tribes,  lead  a  frei 
forest  life,  for  which  they  might  well  be  envied.  The  green  canopy  of  the  wooda 
protects  them  at  every  season  of  the  year  from  the  burning  rays  of  a  vertical  son, 
flowers  of  the  most  delicious  fragrance  embalm  the  air  they  breathe,  and  an  endlea 
supply  of  fruits  and  nuts  never  allows  them  to  know  want,  for  should  the  stores  near 
at  hand  be  exhausted,  an  easy  migration  to  some  other  district  soon  restores  them  to 
abundance.  With  an  agility  far  surpassing  that  with  which  the  sailor  ascends  tbt 
rigging,  and  climbs  even  to  the  giddy  top  of  the  highest  mast,  they  leap  frnom  buah- 
rope  to  bush-rope,  and  from  bough  to  l)ough,  mocking  the  tiger-cat  and  the  boa,  wbieb 
are  uoablo  to  follow  them  in  their  rapid  evqfutions.  Formed  to  live  on  trees,  and  not 
upon  the  ground,  they  are  as  excellent  climbers  as  they  are  bad  pedestrians.  Both 
their  fore  and  bind  feet  are  shaped  as  hands,  generally  with  four  fingers  and  a  thumb, 
so  that  they  can  seize  or  grasp  a  bough  with  all  alike. 

BuffoD  erroneously  remarks  of  the  chimpanzee,  that  he  always  walks  erect,  even 
when  carrying  a  weight ;  but  this  ape,  as  well  as  the  other  anthropomorphous  simiae, 
proves  by  the  slowoess  and  awkwardness  of  his  movcniCDts,  when  by  chance  he  walks 
upon  even  ground,  tbat  this  position  is  by  no  means  natural  to  him,  or  congenial  to  his 
organization.  Man  alone,  of  all  creatures,  possesses  an  upright  walk  ;  the  ape,  on  the 
contrary,  always  stoops,  and  not  to  lose  bis  equilibrium  when  walking,  is  obliged  to 
place  his  hands  upon  tbe  back  of  his  head,  or  on  his  loins.  Thus,  in  his  native  wilds, 
he  rarely  has  recourse  to  this  inconvenient  mode  of  progression,  and  when  forced  hj 
some  chance  or  other  to  quit  tbe  trees,  he  leans  while  walking  upon  the  finger-knuckles 
of  his  anterior  extrcraitios,  a  position  which  in  fact  very  much  resembles  walking  on 
all- fours.  It  is,  indeed,  only  necessary  to  compare  tbe  long,  robust,  and  muscular 
arms  of  the  chimpanzee  with  his  weaker  and  shorter  hind-feet,  to  be  at  once  convinced 
that  he  was  never  intended  for  walking.  But  see  with  what  rapidity,  with  what  power 
and  grace  he  moves  from  branch  to  branch,  his  hind-legs  serving  him  only  as  holdfasts, 
while  his  chief  strength  is  in  his  arras.  Tbe  tree  is,  without  all  doubt,  for  him  what 
the  earth  is  for  us,  the  air  for  the  bird,  or  tbe  water  for  the  fish. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  tbe  ancients  having  known  but  few  species  of  the  simise,  as 
these  animals  chiefly  belong  to  tbe  torrid  zone,  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romaas 
were  so  imperfectly  acquainted.  It  is  only  since  a  wide  extent  of  the  tropical  regions 
has  been  opened  by  trade  or  conquest  to  European  research,  tbat  many  of  tbe  mys- 
teries of  monkey-existence  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the  darkness  of  the  pri- 
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meval  forest,  and  partioalarly  within  the  last  twenty  years,  naturalists  and  trayelers 
have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  this  interesting  family,  that  while  in  the  year  1840 
only  128  species  were  known,  their  numhers  had  increased  in  1852  to  no  less  than 
210,  a  stately  list,  to  which,  since  then,  many  more  have  heen  added,  and  which  even 
now  is  far  from  heing  closed. 

The  fiimiae  of  the  Old  World  are  all  distinguished  hy  the  common  character  of  a 
narrow  septum  or  partition  of  the  nose  like  that  of  man,  and  hy  the  same  number  of 
teeth,  each  jaw  being  provided  with  ten  grinders,  two  canine  teeth,  and  four  incison^ 
as  ID  the  human  race.  | 

The  large  apes,  or  tailless  monkeys,  resemble  us  besides  in  many  other  respects,  as 
well  in  their  external  appearance  as  in  their  anatomical  structure ;  and  form,  as  it 
were,  the  caricature  of  man,  both  by  their  gestures  and  by  glimpses  of  a  higher  istel- 
ligence. 

Creatures  so  remarkably  endowed  have  naturally  at  all  times  attracted  a  great  share 
of  attention,  for  if  even  the  lowest  links  in  the  chain  of  animated  beings  lay  claim  to 
our  interest,  how  much  more  must  this  not  be  the  case  with  beings  whose  faculties 
seem  almost  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  our  relations.  The  question  how  far  this 
similarity  extends  has  naturally  given  rise  to  many  acute  investigations  and  been  differ- 
ently answered,  according  as  naturalists  were  more  or  less  inclined  to  depress  man  to 
the  level  of  the  ape,  or  to  widen  the  gulf  between  them.  The  former,  pointing  to  the 
brutality  of  the  lowest  savages,  would  willingly  make  us  believe  that  we  are  nothing 
but  an  improved  edition  of  the  Uran,  while  the  latter  complacently  cite  in  favor  of 
their  opinion,  the  incommensurable  distance  which  exists  between  even  the  most  de« 
graded  specimens  of  humanity  and  the  most  perfect  quadrumana.  Man  alone  is  capable 
of  continually  progressive  improvement ;  in  him  alone  each  generation  inherits  the  ao- 
quirements  of  its  fathers  and  transmits  the  growing  treasure  to  its  sons,  while  the  ape, 
like  all  other  animals,  constantly  remains  at  the  same  point.  The  lowest  savage  knows 
how  to  make  fire ;  the  ape,  though  he  may  have  seen  the  operation  performed  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  have  enjoyed  the  genial  warmth  of  the  glowing  embers,  will  never 
learn  the  simple  art.  His  hairy  skin  is  a  su£Bcient  proof  of  his  low  intellect,  an 
infallible  sign  that,  as  he  never  would  be  able  to  provide  himself  with  an  artiOcial 
clothing,  Nature  was  obliged  to  protect  him  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  cold  nights 
and  the  pouring  rain.  As  man  advances  in  age,  his  mind  acquires  a  greater  depth 
and  a  wider  range.  In  the  ape,  on  the  contrary,  signs  of  a  livelier  intelligence  are 
only  exhibited  during  youth,  and  as  the  animal  waxes  in  years,  its  physiognomy  ac- 
quires a  more  brutal  expression  ;  its  forehead  recedes,  its  jaws  project,  and  instead  of 
expanding  to  a  higher  perfection,  its  mental  Acuities  are  evidently  clouded  by  a  pre« 
mature  decline. 

Both  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  find  large  anthropomorphous  apes,  but  while  the  chim- 
panzee and  the  gorilla  exclusively  belong  to  the  African  wilds,  the  orang  and  the  gib- 
bons are  conOoed  to  the  torrid  regions  of  South  Asia. 

The  Chimpanzee  (Simia  troglodytes)  attains  a  hight  of  about  ^ye  feet,  but  seems 
much  smaller  from  his  stooping  attitude.  He  inhabits  the  dense  forests  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  particularly  near  the  river  Ghiboon,  and  as  his  travels  are  facilitated 
by  his  fatherland  not  being  too  far  distant  from  Europe,  there  is  hardly  a  Zoological 
Garden  of  any  note  that  does  not  exhibit  a  chimpanzee  among  its  lions.    One  of  the 
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finest  speoimeiii  ever  seen  was  kept  a  few  yean  sinoe  in  the  Jaidin  des  PUntes  ia 
Paris,  where  the  mild  climate,  agreeable  diet  (he  drank  his  pint  of  Bordeaux  dailj), 
and  lively  society  of  the  French  maintained  him  in  wonderfol  health  and  spirits. 

The  body  of  the  chimpanzee  is  covered  with  long  hair  on  the  head,  shoulden,  and 
back,  bat  much  thinner  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The  arms  and  legs  are  not  so  dis- 
proportionate as  those  of  the  orang,  the  forefingers  not  quite  tooohing  the  knees  whea 
the  animal  stands  upright  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  very  flat^  with  a  retiring 
forehead,  and  a  prominent  bony  ridge  over  the  eye-brows,  the  mouth  ia  wide,  the  ean 
large,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  hce  of  a  blackish-brown  color. 

From  this  short  notice  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  while  the  Chimpanzee  has  not 
the  least  claim  to  beauty,  he  is  yet  far  horn  equalling  the  hideous  deformity  of  thi 
Gorilla,  whom  M.  Du  Chaillu,  the  first  white  man  who  ever  saw  the  creature  alive,  bii 
so  prominently  introduced  to  public  notice.  This  savage  animal,  which  ia  covered 
with  black  hair  like  the  chimpanzee,  and  resembles  it  in  the  proportion  of  its  body  and 
limbs,  though  its  form  is  much  more  robust,  unites  a  most  ferocious  and  nndauated 
temper  with  an  herculean  bodily  strength,  and  is  said  to  hold  undisputed  dominicm 
of  the  hill-forests  in  the  interior  of  Lower  Guinea,  forcing  even  the  panther  to 
ignominious  flight  To  kill  a  gorilla  is  considered  by  the  negroes  as  a  most  oourageon 
exploit ;  and  Dr.  Savage,  an  American  missionary  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  who,  in  a 
memoir  published  at  Boston  in  the  year  1847,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  generio 
difierences  between  this  formidable  apo  and  the  chimpanzee,  tells  us  that  a  slave  baviog 
shot  a  male  and  female  gorilla,  whose  skeletons  afterwards  came  into  his  possessioii, 
was  immediately  set  at  liberty  and  proclaimed  the  prince  of  hunters. 

Du  Chaillu's  description*  of  his  first  encounter  with  an  adult  gorilla,  which  entirely 
agrees  with  the  accounts  given  to  Dr.  Savage  by  the  natives  of  the  mode  of  attack 
of  this  monstrous  creature,  shows  that  this  distiDction  was  by  no  means  unmerited,  and 
that  it  requires  all  the  cooIdcss  and  determination  of  an  accomplished  sportsman  to 
face  an  animal  of  such  appalling  ferocity  and  power. 

'^Thc  underbrush  swayed  rapidly  just  ahead,  and  presently  before  us  stood  an 
immense  male  gorilla.  He  had  gone  through  the  jungle  on  his  all-fours,  but  when  he 
saw  our  party  he  erected  himself,  and  looked  us  boldly  in  the  face.  He  stood  about  a 
dozen  yards  from  us,  and  was  a  sight  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  Nearly  six  feet 
high  (he  proved  four  inches  shorter,)  with  immense  body,  huge  chest,  and  great 
muscular  arms,  with  fiercely  glaring,  large,  deep-gray  eyes,  and  a  hellish  expressioQ 
of  face,  which  seemed  to  me  like  some  nightmare  vision ;  thus  stood  before  us  the 
king  of  the  African  forest.  He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there  and  beat  his 
breast  with  his  huge  fists,  till  it  resounded  like  an  immense  bass-drum,  which  is  their 
mode  of  offering  defiance,  meantime  giving  vent  to  roar  after  roar.  The  roar  of  the 
gorilla  is  the  most  singular  and  awful  noise  heard  in  these  African  woods.  It  begins 
with  a  sharp  bark  like  an  angry  dog,  then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  roll  which  literally 
and  closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky,  for  which  I  have 
been  sometimes  tempted  to  take  it  when  I  did  not  see  the  animal.  So  deep  is  it  that 
it  seems  to  proceed  less  from  the  mouth  and  throat  than  from  the  deep  chest  and  vast 
paunch.  His  eye  began  to  flash  deeper  fire  as  we  stood  motionless  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  crest  of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his  forehead  began  to  twitch  rapidly  up  and 
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down,  while  his  powerfhl  {angs  were  shown  as  he  agiun  sent  forth  a  thunderous  roar. 
And  now  truly  he  reminded  me  of  nothing  but  some  hellish  dream-creature ;  a  being 
of  that  hideous  order,  half-roan,  half-boast,  which  we  find  pictured  by  old  artists  in 
8omo  representations  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  advanoed  a  few  steps,  then  stopped 
to  utter  that  hideous  roar  again,  advanced  again,  and  finally  stopped  when  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  yards  from  us.  And  here,  just  as  he  began  another  of  his  roars, 
beating  his  breast  in  rage,  we  fired  and  killed  him.  With  a  groan  which  had  something 
terribly  human  in  it,  and  yet  was  full  of  brutishness,  he  fell  forward  on  hb  face.  The 
body  shook  convulavely  for  a  few  minutes,  the  limbs  moved  about  in  a  struggling  way, 
and  then  all  was  quiet— death  had  done  its  work,  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
buge  body.  It  proved  to  be  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscular  development 
of  the  arms  and  breast  showed  what  immense  strength  he  had  possessed." 

Du  Chailiu's  account  of  the  gorilla  was  at  first  received  with  incredulity  by  some 
prominent  British  naturalists;  they  could  not  believe  that  it  was  left  for  a  young 
American  to  bring  to  light  a  creature  so  far  exceeding  in  size  and  ferocity  anything 
of  the  kind  before  known.  But  fortunately  he  had  brought  home  with  him  a  number 
of  skeletons,  skulls,  and  stuffed  skins  of  the  creatures ;  and  among  them,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  the  skin  of  the  very  one  whose  death  is  described  above.  This  skin 
measured  about  ^ve  feet  eight  inches  as  it  stood  stuffed.  Had  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
animal  been  as  long  in  proportion  to  its  bight  as  those  of  a  man,  the  whole  hlght 
would  have  considerably  exceeded  six  feet ;  while  the  muscular  developments  were 
enormous.  If  one  will  imagine  a  boxing-glove  furnished  with  huge  fingers  and  claws, 
he  will  get  a  fiur  idea  of  the  paw.  This  collection  after  having  been  inspected  by 
thousands  in  America,  was  shipped  to  London,  and  the  impugners  of  Du  Cbaillu 
came  to  signal  grief.  Many  of  these  specimens  were  purchased  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  they  now  are.  Du  Chaillu,  in  another  work,*  gives  some  account  of  the 
gorilla  at  home,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family : 

"  Now  and  then  I  could  see  the  foot  prints  of  gorillas  that  had  wandered,  like 
myself,  through  the  woods,  but  these  foot-prints  were  several  days  old.  I  came  to  a 
place  where  pine-apple  plants  were  abundant,  and  where  the  gorillas  had  evidently 
feasted  on  the  leaves,  for  thousands  of  them  had  been  plucked  out,  and  only  the  white 
part  eaten.  Here  and  there  a  young  pine-apple  had  been  partially  eaten  away,  one  or 
two  bites  taken,  and  the  fruit  then  thrown  aside.  I  had  to  be  very  careful  in  walking, 
for  fear  of  making  a  noise,  for  the  forest  not  being  dense,  gorillas  could  have  seen  me 
at  a  long  distance.  After  awhile  I  came  to  a  place  where  a  large  male  gorilla  had 
been.  The  foot-prints  were  of  enormous  size,  and  he  must  have  been  a  monstrous  fel- 
low. I  could  see  by  the  foot  prints  of  the  monster  that  he  had  been  on  all-fours,  and 
suddenly  had  raised  himself  to  an  erect  posture ;  while  the  bending  of  a  branch  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  just  above  the  marks,  showed  that  the  animal  had  supported 
himself  by  it  I  left  the  place,  and  continued  my  ramble ;  when  in  the  far  distance 
I  spied  a  gorilla.  It  was  a  female,  and  she  did  not  see  me.  I  hid  myself  behind  a 
tree,  and  watched  all  her  movements  unseen.  She  was  seated  on  the  ground  before 
a  cluster  of  pine-apples,  quietly  eating  one.  She  soon  threw  it  away,  and  plucktd 
some  of  the  leaves.  She  grinned  now  and  then,  probably  from  the  pleasure  the  food 
gave  her ;  when  suddenly,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  a  little  gorilla,  about  two  and  a 
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Uf  Ibet  in  bight,  earns  nunuag  to  id  motW,  who  pnk1dDa«f  tataMm^akwf 

mneli  nMuUMl  llw  'elide'  of  tha  BoAidm  of  Sootfasn  Aftint.  I  bapa  tat» 
teiribly  aidtel  I  mut  liill  tba  motlwr,  aod  taj  to  eapton  Aa  joaiig  obb.  IMfr 
natolj  tliera  mn  man;  intervemiig  traea,  and  aha  waa  ahoot  a  bnidnd  jarii  tf 
Bowoooldtbelxillet&oiniiifriflaraaohbar?  T  liiil  Jiiit  lull  lajpTini  nf  iiniiiiMlB^ 
whm  ahfl  pereeired  aia.  8be  oUarad  s  |Mma|  017.  and  dJa^panvd,  vidi  bai  jii 
•Da  Ulcnmn  bar." 
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Da  Cluulla,  in  his  nrions  expedidiiae,  wbioh  ocon]Med  in  all  tm!^  ; 
away  tbirty-one  gorilla  akiu  and  akeletona.  captured  more  Hian  a  doaen  joung  dm^ 
and  altogetber  aaw  mora  than  tbrae  hundred  of  tbe  animala.  We  pve  from  lua  bock 
laat  dted  one  more  picture  of  tbe  domesdo  life  of  the  gorilla : 

"  Tbe  bog  was  like  ooe  of  tbe  worat  kind  we  bave  in  Ameriea  in  tbe  ovuifluaid 
and  woody  land  of  tbe  Western  country ;  only  bera  were  oteepera,  tborny  bmte, 
banging  lianae,  and  grus  that  onts  like  a  rator.  We  entered  tbe  swamp,  and  eaM 
to  a  dry  spot,  when  we  apied  a  female  gorilla  and  her  young  baby.  Tbe  iiaby  ma 
very  small,  and  a  very  dear  little  baby  it  wu  to  itii  mother,  for  ihe  appeared  to  loA 
at  it  with  great  fondneea.  I  was  spell-boDnd,  and  could  not  raise  my  Kvn  to  fim ;  than 
waa  something  too  butnan  in  that  mother  and  tier  ofl^ring.  It  hung  by  ber  breast; 
bot  unlike  our  babies,  who  have  to  be  entirely  supported,  its  little  bands  cdntebed  its 
mother's  shoulder  and  helped  to  support  itself.  The  little  fellow  gan  a  shrill  Mi 
plaintive  cry,  and  crawled  Anm  its  mother's  arms  to  bar  breaat  to  be  fed  ;  and  Utt 
mother  lowered  her  head  end  looked  at  her  child,  white  with  ita  little  flngera  it  prwasj 
ber  breast  so  that  the  milk  should  oome  more  freely.  On  a  sudden  tba  motbw  gan 
a  tremendous  cry,  and  before  I  knew  it  she  bad  disappeared  in  the  fbrest" 

Ab  the  gorilla  is  whnlty  oonflned  to  a  belt  in  equatorial  Africa,  ao  tbe  g'vat  Oaag 
ontang  {Stmia  $atyrtu)  or  Hias,  as  it  is  called  by  the  nativea,  is  onljr  iinisd  is  Bdimi 
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■od  Sumttn.  To  Mr.  Wallace  we  an  indebted  fiir  hy  fn  the  most  reliable  aeoonnt 
of  this  great  ape,  which  until  Da  Chailln's  discovery  of  ibe  gorilla  was  mppoaed  to  ba 
the  largest  of  the  speoies.     Wo  give,  mach  abridged,  portions  of  bis  aoooant : 

"  I  was  ont  oollectiog  iojecta,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house, 
when  I  heard  a  ruslluig  in  a  tree  near,  end  looking  np  saw  a  large  red  haired  animal 
moving  slowly  along,  hanging  from  the  branches  by  its  anus.  It  passed  on  from  tree 
to  tree  till  it  was  loat  in  the  jungle.  About  a  fortnight  afterward  I  heard  that  one 
was  feeding  In  a  tree  m  the  swamp,  and  taking  my  gun  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
it  As  soon  as  I  approached,  it  tried  to  conceal  itself  among  the  foliage  ;  but  I  got 
M  shot  at  it,  and  the  second  barrel  caused  it  to  fall  down  almoat  dead,  the  two  balls 
having  entered  the  body.     This  was  a  male,  about  half-grown,  being  scarcely  tbra* 
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leet  high.  Soon  after  I  shot  another  aboat  the  lanie  size.  I  gave  it  uwo  sbots,  OM 
of  which  lodged  in  the  body,  the  other  broke  its  arm.  Two  Dyaks  ran  np  to  it,  and 
«ach  SNied  hold  of  a  hand.  But  although  one  arm  was  broken,  and  it  was  only  half* 
grown,  it  was  too  strong  for  them,  drawing  them  up  towards  its  mouth  notwithstanding 
alt  their  efibris  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  go.  It  now  began  climbing  the  tree, 
and  I  ahot  it  through  the  heart.  A  week  after,  I  fired  at  one  on  a  high  tree.  On 
teeing  me  it  began  howling  in  a  atrange  voioe  like  a  cough,  and  seemed  in  a  great 
tage,  breaking  off  branches  with  its  hands,  and  throwing  them  down,  and  then  mads 
off  over  the  tree-tops.  A  week  afler  I  found  another,  which  behaved  in  a  umilar 
manner.  I  shot  at  it  five  times,  and  it  remained  dead  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  sap* 
ported  in  a  fork,  whence  it  was  brought  down  by  some  Dyaks  who  olimbed  np  for  it. 
Tbb  was  the  first  fall-grown  specimen  I  had  ohtuned  ;  but  it  was  a  female,  and  not 
nearly  so  large  or  remarkable  as  the  full-grown  males.  It  waa,  however,  three  fiset  six 
inches  high,  and  its  arms  stretched  out  to  a  width  of  nz  feet  mx  inchea.  I  preserved 
the  skin  of  this  animal,  from  which  the  above  pctore,  from  a  photograph,  was  taken. 
"  Ten  days  after,  I  suooeeded  in  shooliDg  a  fall  grown  male.    U;  asaiitant  told 
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of«r  wbb  kigd  Imtm  or  hnm^  whMi  bat  pitkipi  lad  to  tte  ihay  of  Ui  aal^^a 
hat  in  die  tieea.  Ha  doaa  ool  latfo  hia  bad  till  Aa  aaa  haa  wall  riaaa,  and  baa  dM 
Aa  daw  upon  tha  latTaa.  Ha  6ada  all  through  Aa  middla  of  tha  day*  b«t  aridaat 
ratnrna  to  tha  laoia  traa  two  daja  in  aoooaanon.  Thay  do  not  aaaa  nmah  nknMd  it 
man,  aa  thaj  oftan  atarad  down  npon  ma  fir  aaforal  *""»"*— ^  and  than  onlf  ■ofii 
nwaj  dowly  to  an  adjoining  traa.  I  narar  aaw  two  ftall-grown  anfanah  togathar ;  h* 
boA  malaa  and  ftmalaa  are  aomatimaa  aeoompaniad  bj  halfgrown  jonng  ooaa»  wUa 
■t  otbar  timaa  thiM  or  fimr  joong  onaa  wara  aaan  b  oompany.  Thefar  Ibod  aaoMli 
almost  wholly  of  fhut^  wiA  oaoaaonally  lanvaa*  bada»  and  yoong  ahoota  Thay  aaan 
to  prafer  nnripa  frnita*  aoma  of  whioh  am  vaiy  aoor.  othara  tntanaaly  Intler.  In  aA« 
oaaea  Aey  aat  only  Aa  amall  aaada  of  a  kiga  frnit,  and  thay  almoat  alwmya  waato  ad 
daatroy  mora  than  Aay  aat  Tha  dniion*  ia  an  aapaeial  fiforita^  and  qaanAiBB 
of  Ala  dalioioaa  frnit  ara  daatroyad  whanarar  it  growa  anrronndad  by  fctaai.  bat  thiy 
will  not  aroaa  okaringa  to  gat  at  tham.  It  aeama  wondarfhl  how  tha  animal  aan  tear 
opan  thia  froit  tha  onter  oofoiing  of  wUoh  ia  ao  tluok  and  tongh,  and  oloaaly  aofani 
wiA  strong  eonioal  qnnaa,  Thay  probably  Into  off  a  ftw  of  thaaa  at  fiiat*  and  than» 
making  a  amall  hola,  taar  opan  Aa  frnit  wiA  thair  powerfhl  fingera.  Tha  onag 
raraly  dasoanda  to  tha  groand  axoapt  whan,  praaaad  by  banger,  it  aeaka  fir  anacniaat 
shoots  by  Aa  mw-nie^  or  in  vaiy  dfy  WMthar,  haa  to  aaaroh  fir  water,  wUeh  it 
ganenlly  finds  in  tha  hoUowa  of  laaTaa.  Onoe  only  I  aaw  two  half-grown  oranga  on 
Aa  groand  in  a  dry  hollow.  They  wara  playing  togethary  standing  areot,  and  graapiag 
aaoh  oAer  by  Ae  arma.  It  may  be  aafely  atatod,  howofer,  that  the  orang  nerer  walks 
erect,  anless  when  nsbg  its  hands  to  support  itself  by  branohes  omfaead,  or  whan 
attacked.    Bepreaentations  of  ita  walking  wiA  a  atibk  are  entirely  iomginary." 

Mr.  Wallace  once  caught  a  yery  yonng  orang,  not  more  than  a  foot  long,  whioh 
proved  a  yery  amusiDg  pet,  quite  unlike  a  young  gorilla  which  Da  Chailla  attempted 
to  tame.  **  While  carrying  it  home,''  he  says,  "  it  got  bis  fingers  in  my  beard,  and 
grasped  so  tightly  that  I  had  great  di£Boulty  in  getting  firee,  for  Ae  fingera  are  haUt- 
nallj  bent  inward  at  the  last  joint,  so  as  to  form  complete  hooks.  I  had  no  milk  to 
give  it,  and  was  obliged  to  feed  it  with  rice-water  from  a  bottle  wiA  a  qaill  in  Aa 
cork,  which  after  a  few  trials  it  learned  to  sack  very  well.  When  I  pat  my  finger  in 
its  mouth,  it  sucked  with  great  vigor,  drawing  in  its  cheeks  with  all  its  might,  and 
on]y  after  persevering  a  long  time  would  it  give  up  in  disgust,  and  set  np  a  screami 
very  like  Aat  of  a  baby  in  similar  circumstances.  When  handled  or  nuraed,  it  was 
very  quiet  and  contented,  but  when  laid  down  by  itself  would  invariably  my.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  wash  it  every  day,  and  it  soon  began  to  like  the  operation,  and  when  it 
was  dirty  would  begin  crying,  and  not  leave  off  until  I  carried  it  to  the  spout,  wbeo 
it  immediately  became  quiet,  Aough  it  would  wince  a  little  at  the  first  rush  of  the 
cold  water,  and  make  ridiculously  wry  feces  while  the  stream  was  running  over  its 
head.  It  enjoyed  the  wiping  and  rubbing  dry  amazingly,  and  when  I  brnshed  its 
hair  seemed  to  be  perfectly  happy.  After  the  first  vreek  I  found  I  could  feed  it  better 
with  a  spoon,  and  gave  it  a  little  more  varied  and  more  solid  food.  Well-aoaked  bis- 
cuit, mixed  with  a  little  egg  and  sugar,  and  sometimes  sweet  potatoea  were  readily 
eaten.  It  would  lick  its  lips,  draw  in  its  cheeks,  and  turn  up  its  eyea  with  an  expres- 
sion of  Ae  most  supreme  satisfaction  when  it  had  a  mouthful  partloalarly  to  ito  taste; 

*  Conoemlng  this  firuit  tee  tmUf  657. 
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bat  when  its  food  was  not  sufficiently  sweet  or  palatable,  it  would  turn  the  mouthful 
about  with  its  tongue  for  a  moment,  as  if  trying  to  extract  what  flavor  there  was,  and 
then  push  it  all  out  between  its  lips.  If  the  same  food  was  continaed^  it  would  set 
up  a  scream,  and  kick  about  violently  exactly  like  a  baby  in  a  passion.  After  I  had 
had  the  little  mias  about  three  weeks  I  obtained  a  young  monkey  which,  though  small 
was  very  active,  and  could  feed  itself.  I  placed  it  in  the  same  box  with  the  mias,  and 
they  soon  became  excellent  friends,  neither  exhibiting  the  least  fear  of  the  other.  The 
little  monkey  would  sit  upon  the  other's  stomach,  or  even  on  its  face,  without  the 
least  regard  for  its  feelings.  While  I  was  feeding  the  mias,  the  monkey  would  sit  by, 
picking  up  all  that  was  spilt,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  would  pick  off  what  was 
left  sticking  to  the  miss's  lips,  and  then  pull  open  its  mouth  to  see  if  any  was  lefl 
inside;  afterwards  lying  down  on  the  poor  creature's  stomach  as  on  a  comfortable 
cushion.  The  little  helpless  mias  would  submit  to  all  these  insults  with  the  most  exem- 
plary patience,  only  too  glad  to  have  something  warm  near  it,  which  it  could  clasp 
affectionately  in  its  arms.  After  five  weeks  it  cut  its  two  upper  front  teeth ;  but  in  all 
this  time  it  had  not  grown  the  least  bit,  remaining  both  in  size  and  weight  the  same  as 
when  I  first  procured  it.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  want  of  milk  or  other 
equally  nourishing  food.  At  length  it  was  taken  seriously  ill,  the  symptoms  being 
exactly  those  of  intermittent  fever,  accompanied  by  watery  swellings  on  the  feet  and 
bead.  It  lost  all  appetite  for  its  food,  and  after  lingering  a  week,  a  most  pitiable 
object,  it  died,  having  been  in  my  possession  nearly  three  months.  I  much  regretted 
the  loss  of  my  little  pet,  which  I  had  at  one  time  looked  forward  to  bringing  up  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  taking  home  to  England.  It  had  afforded  me  daily  amusement 
by  its  curious  ways  and  the  inimitably  ludicrous  expression  of  its  little  countenance. 
Its  weight  was  three  pounds  nine  ounces,  its  hight  fourteen  inches,  and  the  spread  of . 
its  arms  twenty-three  inches." 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  Gorilla  and  the  Orang-outang,  because  they 
are  the  largest  of  the  monkey  tribes ;  and  because  until  within  a  few  years  very  little 
has  been  positively  known  of  them ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  living  specimen  of 
either  has  ever  been  seen  away  from  their  native  homes.  We  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  monkey  tribes. 

The  series  of  the  large  anthropomorphous  apes  closes  with  the  Gibbons.  Their 
arms,  which  reach  to  the  ankle  joints  when  the  animal  is  standing  erect,  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  uran  ;  their  brain,  and  consequently  their  intelligence,  is  less  devoid 
oped ;  and  moreover,  like  all  the  following  simiao  of  the  Old  World,  they  possess  cal- 
losities on  each  side  of  the  tail.  Their  size  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  orang,  and  their 
body  is  covered  with  thicker  hair,  gray,  brown,  black,  or  white  —  according  to  the 
species  —  but  never  parti-colored,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  long-tailed  monkeys. 
To  the  gibbons  belong  the  black  Siamang  of  Sumatra  —  who,  assembled  in  large 
troops,  hail  the  first  blush  of  early  mom,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  setting  sun  with 
dreadful  clamors —  the  black,  white-bearded  Lar  of  Siam  and  Malacca,  and  the  Wou- 
Wou  {Hylohatet  Uuciscut)  who,  hanging  suspended  by  his  long  arms,  and  swinging  to 
and  fro  in  the  air,  allows  one  to  approach  within  fifty  yards,  and  then,  suddenly  drop- 
ping upon  a  lower  branch,  climbs  again  leisurely  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  is  a  quiet, 
vulitary  creature  of  a  melancholy  peaceful  nature,  pursuing  a  harmless  life,  feeding 

apon  firuits  in  the  vast  untrodden  recesses  of  the  forest ;  and  his  peculiar  noise  is  in 
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harmoD  J  with  the  sombre  Btillness  of  these  dim  regions,  oommenciDg  liko  the  gmgliDg 
of  water  when  a  bottle  is  being  filled,  and  ending  with  a  long,  load  wailing  cry,  wbieh 
resounds  throughout  the  leafy  solitude  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  sometimes  req;Kmded 
to  from  the  depths  of  the  forest  by  another  note  as  wild  and  melancholj. 

We  shall  see  that  the  Amerioan  monkeys  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  Old 
World ;  but  also  in  the  eastern  Hemisphere,  each  part  of  the  world  has  its  peeuliir 
femilies  and  genera  of  simiiB.  Urns,  besides  the  orang-outang  and  the  gibbon,  Ana 
exclusively  possesses  the  semnopitheci  and  the  macaques,  while  Afiica,  besides  the 
chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  enjoys  the  undivided  honor  of  giving  Hrth  to  the  fiunilHi 
of  the  ceroopitheci,  mangabeys,  oolobi,  magots,  and  baboons.  The  Semnopttbeoi  an 
characterized  by  a  short  face,  rounded  ears,  a  slender  body,  short  thumbs,  and  a  stroof 
muscular  tail,  terminated  by  a  close  tufl  of  hair,  and  surpassing  in  length  that  of  ail 
the  other  quadrumana  of  the  Old  World.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  oelebrated  Pro- 
boscis Monkey  {Scmnopithecus  nasiau)  of  Borneo,  who  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  simisD  by  the  possession  of  a  prominent  nasal  organ,  which  lends  a  highly  ludi- 
crous expression  to  the  melancholy  aspect  of  his  physiognomy.  When  excited  and 
angry,  the  female  resembles  some  tanned  and  peevish  hag,,  snarling  and  shrewish. 
When  they  sleep,  they  squat  on  their  hams,  and  bow  theur  heads  upon  the  breast 
When  disturbed,  they  utter  a  short  impatient  cry,  between  a  sneeze  and  a  scream,  likt 
that  of  a  spoilt  and  passionate  child.  When  they  emit  their  peculiar  wheezing  or  hiss- 
ing sound,  they  avert  and  wrinkle  the  nose,  and  open  the  mouth  wide.  In  the  male, 
the  nose  is  a  curved,  tubular  trunk,  large,  pendulous,  and  fleshy ;  but  in  the  femab 
it  is  smaller,  recurved,  and  not  flesh-like. 

Under  the  ugly  form  of  the  Huniman  (^Semnopitheeus  enteUus)^  the  Hindoos  ven- 
erate the  transformed  hero  who  abstracted  the  sweet  fruit  of  the  mango  ^m  the  garden 
of  a  giant  in  Ceylon,  and  enriched  India  with  the  costly  gifl.  As  a  punishment  for 
this  offeDSO  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake,  and  ever  since  his  hands  and  face  have 
remained  black.  Out  of  gratitude  for  his  past  services,  the  Hindoos  allow  him  the 
free  use  of  their  gardens,  and  take  great  care  to  protect  him  from  sacrilegious  Euro- 
peans. While  the  French  naturalist  Duvaucel  was  at  Chandemagore,  a  guard  of  picas 
Brahmins  was  busy  scaring  away  the  sacred  animals  with  cymbals  and  drums,  lest  the 
stranger,  to  whom  they  very  justly  attributed  evil  intentions,  might  be  tempted  to  add 
their  skins  to  his  collection. 

Tho  semnopitheci  are  scattered  over  Asia  in  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  that 
Ceylon  alone  possesses  four  diflerent  species,  each  of  which  has  appropriated  to  itself 
a  different  district  of  tho  wooded  country,  and  seldom  encroaches  on  the  domain  of 
its  neighbors.  When  observed  in  their  native  wilds,  a  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
Wanderoos  of  the  low  country,  the  species  best  known  in  Europe  {Presbt/tes  cephatop- 
Urtu)^  is  generally  busily  engaged  in  the  search  for  berries  and  buds.  They  are  sel- 
dom to  be  seen  on  tho  ground,  and  then  only  when  they  have  descended  to  recover 
seeds  or  fruit  that  have  fallen  at  the  foot  of  their  favorite  trees.  In  their  alarm,  when 
disturbed,  their  leaps  are  prodigious,  but  generally  speaking  their  progress  is  made 
not  so  much  by  leaping  as  by  swinging  from  branch  to  branch,  using  their  powerful 
arms  alternately,  and  when  baf!ied  by  distance,  flinging  themselves  obliquely  so  as  to 
catch  the  lower  bow  of  an  opposite  tree ;  the  momentum  acquired  by  their  deseeot 
being  sufHcient  to  cause  a  rebound,  that  carries  them  again  upwards  till  they  can  grasp 
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a  higher  branch,  and  thus  continae  their  headlong  flight  Id  these  perilous  aohieve- 
ments  wonder  is  excited  less  by  the  surpassing  agility  of  these  little  creatures,  frequently 
encumbered  as  they  are  by  their  young,  which  cling  to  them  in  their  career,  than  by 
the  quickness  of  their  eye  and  the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  they  seem  to  calcu- 
late almost  the  angle  at  which  a  descent  would  enable  them  to  cover  a  given  distance, 
and  the  recoil  to  elevate  themselves  again  to  a  higher  altitude.  The  African  Colobi 
greatly  resemble  the  Aoatic  Semnopitheci,  but  differ  by  the  remarkable  circumstance 
of  having  no  thumb  on  the  hands  of  their  anterior  extremities.  The  Cercopitheci 
Ekewise  possess  a  large  tiul,  which  is,  however,  not  more  or  less  pendulous,  as  in  the 
0emnopitheci,  but  generally  carried  erect  over  the  back.  They  have  also  a  longer  face, 
and  their  cheeks  are  furnished  with  pouches,  in  which,  like  the  pelican  or  the  hamster, 
they  are  capable  of  stowing  part  of  their  food. 

The  tribes  of  the  mangabeys,  macaques,  magots,  and  oynopitheci  form  the  links 
between  the  cercopitheci  and  the  baboons.  Their  shape  is  less  slender  than  that  of  the 
former,  their  frontal  bone  is  more  developed,  particularly  above  the  eye-brows,  and 
their  face  is  longer.  They  are  all  of  them  provided  with  cheek-pouches.  Several  of 
the  macaques  have  a  very  short  tail,  and  the  magots,  or  Barbary  apes,  and  the  cyno* 
pithecus  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  have  none,  thus  resembling  the  large  anthropo- 
morphous apes,  but  widely  differing  from  them  in  other  respects.  The  Magot  is  the 
only  European  species,  and  seems  exclusively  confined  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  though  some  authors  affirm  that  it  is  found  in  other  parts  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  even  in  the  province  of  Grenada. 

The  Cynocephali  (Baboons  and  Mandrills)  show  at  once  by  their  Greek  name  that 
a  dog-like  snout  gives  them  a  more  bestial  expression  than  belongs  to  the  rest  of  the 
monkey  tribes,  and  that  of  all  the  simia)  of  the  Old  World  they  are  most  widely  dis- 
tant from  man.  In  size  they  are  only  surpassed  by  the  gorilla  and  the  orang ;  and  if 
in  the  latter  the  physiognomy  becomes  more  brutal  in  its  expression  with  advancing 
age,  this  degradation  is  much  greater  in  the  baboons.  Their  canine  teeth  in  particular 
acquire  a  greater  sharpness  than  those  of  almost  every  other  carnivorous  animal,  so 
that  these  malignant  and  cruel  animals,  armed  with  such  powerful  weapons,  may  well 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  formidable  of  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa.  As  if  to  render 
them  complete  pictures  of  depravity,  their  manners  also  are  so  shamelessly  filthy  that 
the  curiosity  they  excite  soon  changes  into  horror  and  disgust. 

The  short-tailed  mandrills  inhabit  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  Maimon  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  whole  genus  for  brilliancy  and  variety  of  color ;  its  furrowed 
•heeks  are  magnificently  striped  with  violet,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  so  as  more  to 
resemble  an  artificial  tattooing  than  a  natural  carnation.  As  the  creature  increases  in 
age,  the  nose  also  becomes  blood-red.  On  the  loins  the  skin  is  almost  bare,  and  of  a 
violet^blue  color,  gradually  altering  into  a  bright  blood-red,  which  is  more  conspicuoua 
on  the  hinder  parts,  where  it  surrounds  the  tail,  which  is  generally  carried  erect 

The  real  baboons  are  distinguished  from  the  mandrills  by  a  long  tail,  terminated  by 
a  tuft  of  hair.  The  great  baboon  of  Senegal  (  Ckfnocephaltu  sphinx)  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  intelligence,  and  learns  many  tricks  when  taught  from  early  youth.  His 
temper,  however,  is  brutal  and  choleric,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  Ghacma  (Qyno- 
cephalus  porcaritu),  or  pig-faced  baboon,  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Towi^ 
among  others  on  the  celebrated  Table  Mountain.    It  frequently  commits  great  ievastr 
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tioDS  in  the  fields.  Tonng  chacmas  are  often  kept  aa  domestio  mnimalsy  perftmning 
the  o£Bce8  of  a  mastiff,  irhom  they  greatly  surpass  in  strength.  Thua  they  imraedi* 
ately  announce  by  their  growling  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  and  are  even  emplojed 
for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  which  no  dog  would  be  able  to  perform.  Here  one  it 
trained  to  blow  the  bellows  of  a  smith ;  there  another  to  guide  a  team  of  oxen.  Wheo 
a  stream  is  to  be  crossed,  the  chacma  immediately  jumps  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the 
oxen,  and  remains  sitting  till  he  has  no  longer  to  fear  the  wet,  which  he  loves  aa  liftds 
as  the  cat. 

In  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  bouth  Arabia  we  find  the  Derryas  (O.  kamadr^), 
which  enjoyed  divine  honors  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  general  coknr  of  tfai 
hair  is  a  mixture  of  light-gray  and  cinnamon,  and  in  the  male  that  of  the  head  and 
neck  forms  a  long  mane,  falling  back  over  the  shoulders.  The  face  is  extremely  loofj;^ 
naked,  and  of  a  dirty  flesh-color.  This  ugly  monkey  was  revered  as  the  symbol  of 
Thoth,  the  divine  father  of  literature  and  the  judge  of  man  after  death.  Formerly 
temples  were  erected  to  his  honor,  and  numerous  priests  ministered  to  his  wants ;  bat 
now,  by  a  sad  change  of  baboon  fortune,  he  is  shot  without  ceremony,  and  hb  skin 
pulled  over  his  ears  to  be  stuffed  and  exhibited  in  profane  museums. 

In  the  forests  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia  we  find  a  remarkable  group  of  animals, 
which,  thuugh  quadrumanous  like  the  monkeys,  essentiaUy  differs  from  them  by  pos- 
sessing long  curved  claws  on  the  index,  or  also  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  hinder 
extremities ;  by  a  sharp,  projecting  muzzle,  and  by  a  different  dentidon.  The  Loria, 
remarkable  for  the  slowness  of  their  gait  and  their  large  glaring  eyes,  are  exdnsively 
natives  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  Galagos,  which  unite  the  organization  of  the  monkeys 
with  the  graceful  sprightliness  of  the  squirrels,  are  solely  oonfined  to  Afirica,  where 
they  aro  chiefly  found  in  the  gum-forests  of  Senegal ;  the  Tarsii,  thus  named  from 
their  elongated  tarsii,  giving  to  their  hinder  limbs  a  disproportionate  length,  are  re- 
stricted to  part  of  the  Indian  archipelago ;  but  the  large  island  of  Madagascar,  where, 
strange  to  say,  not  a  single  monkey  is  found,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  family,  being  the 
exclusive  dwelling  place  of  the  short-tailed  Indri,  (whom,  from  his  black,  thick  fur  and 
anthropomorphous  shape,  one  would  be  inclined  to  reckon  among  the  gibbons),  and  of 
the  long-tailed  Lemurs  or  Makis.  All  these  gentle  and  harmless  animals  are  arboreal 
in  their  habits,  avoid  the  glaring  light  of  day  under  the  dense  covert  of  the  forest,  and 
awaken  to  a  more  active  existence  as  soon  as  night  descends  upon  the  earth.  Then 
the  lor  is,  who  during  the  day  have  slept  clinging  to  a  branch,  prowl  among  the  forest 
boughs  in  quest  of  food.  Nothing  can  escape  the  scrutiny  of  their  large,  glaring  eyes; 
and  when  they  have  marked  their  victim,  they  cautiously  and  noiselessly  approach  till 
it  is  within  their  grasp.  The  Galagos  have  at  night  all  the  activity  of  birds,  hopping 
from  bough  to  bough  on  their  hind  limbs  only.  They  watch  the  insects  flitting  among 
the  leaves,  listen  to  the  fluttering  of  the  moth  as  it  darts  through  the  air,  lie  in  wait  for 
it,  and  spring  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  seldom  missing  their  prize,  which  is  caught 
by  the  hands.  They  make  nests  in  the  branches  of  trees,  and  cover  a  bed  with  grass 
and  leaves  for  their  little  ones.  The  tarsii  leap  about  two  feet  at  a  spring,  and  feed 
cliiefly  on  lizards,  holding  their  prey  in  their  fore-hands,  while  they  rest  on  their 
haunches. 

The  monkeys  of  the  New  World  differ  still  more  widely  from  those  of  the  Old  than 
the  coj^per-colored  Indian  from  the  woolly  negro.     One  sees  at  once  on  comparing 
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ihem  that  whole  oceans  roll  between  them,  that  they  hare  not  migrated  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another,  bat  belong  to  two  different  phases  of  creation.  While  the 
nasal  partition  of  the  Old  World  simise  is  narrow  as  in  man,  it  is  broad  without  excep- 
tion in  all  the  American  monkeys,  so  that  the  nostrils  are  widely  separated  and  open 
sideways.  The  dental  apparatus  is  also  different,  for  while  the  monkeys  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  have  thirty-two  teeth,  those  of  the  western  world  generally  possess  thirty- 
six.  The  tailless  monkeys  or  apes,  and  the  short-tailed  baboons,  with  a  dog-like  pro- 
jecting snout  and  formidable  fangs,  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  it  is 
•nly  there  that  we  find  almost  voiceless  simice,  while  the  American  quadrumana  are 
all  of  them  tailed,  short-snouted,  and  generally  endowed  with  stentorian  powers* 
Finally,  it  would  be  as  useless  to  look  among  the  western  monkeys  for  cheek-pouohee 
and  sessile  callosities,  as  among  those  of  the  Old  World  for  prehensile  tails. 

In  the  boundless  forests  of  tropical  South  America,  the  monkeys  form  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  mammalian  inhabitants,  for  each  species,  though  often  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  generally  consists  of  a  large  number  of  individuals.  The  various 
arboreal  fruits  which  the  savage  population  of  these  immeasurable  wilds  is  unable  to 
turn  to  advantage,  fall  chiefly  to  their  share ;  many  of  them  also  live  upon  insects. 
They  are  never  seen  in  the  open  campos  and  savannas,  as  they  never  touch  the  ground 
unless  compelled  by  the  greatest  necessity.  The  trees  of  the  forest  furnish  them  with 
all  the  food  they  require  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  For  their  perpetual  wanderings 
from  branch  to  branch,  nature  has  bountifully  endowed  many  of  them  not  only  with 
robust  and  muscular  limbs,  and  large  hands,  whose  moist  palms  facilitate  the  seizure 
of  a  bough,  but  in  many  cases  also  with  a  prehensile  tail,  which  may  deservedly  be 
called  a  fifth  hand,  and  is  hardly  less  wonderful  in  its  structure  than  the  proboscis  of 
the  elephant.  Covered  with  short  hair,  and  completely  bare  underneath  towards  the 
end,  this  admirable  organ  rolls  round  the  boughs  as  though  it  were  a  supple  finger, 
and  is  at  tiie  same  time  so  muscular,  that  the  monkey  frequently  swings  with  it  from 
a  branch  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Scarce  has  he  grasped  a  bough  with  his  long  arms,  when  immediately  coiling  his 
fifth  hand  round  the  branch,  he  springs  on  to  the  next,  and  secure  from  a  fall,  hurries 
to  rapidly  through  the  crowns  of  the  highest  trees  that  the  sportsman's  ball  has  scarce 
time  to  reach  him  in  his  flight  When  the  Miriki  (Aieles  hypoxanthus)^  the  largest 
of  the  Brazilian  monkeys,  sitting  or  stretched  out  at  full  length,  suns  himself  on  a 
high  branch,  his  tail  suffices  to  support  him  in  his  aerial  rcstiog-placo,  and  even  when 
mortally  wounded,  he  remains  a  long  time  suspended  by  it,  until  life  being  quite 
extinct,  his  heavy  body,  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  breaking  many  a  bough  as  it 
descends,  falls  with  a  loud  crash  to  the  ground.  The  famous  wourali  poison  is  alone 
capable  of  instantly  annihilating  his  muscular  powers,  and  of  sparing  the  wounded 
animal  a  long  and  painful  agony.  Slow  and  with  noiseless  step,  so  as  scarcely  to  dis* 
turb  the  fallen  leaves  beneath  his  feet,  the  wily  Indian  approaches.  His  weapons  ar« 
strange  and  peculiar,  and  of  so  slight  an  appearance  as  to  form  a  wondrous  contrast  to 
their  terrific  power.  A  colossal  species  of  bamboo  (Arundtnarta  Sehomburgkii)^ 
whose  perfectly  cylindrical  culm  often  rises  to  the  bight  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  root 
before  it  forms  its  first  knot,  fumishos  him  with  his  blow-pipe,  and  the  slender  arrows 
which  he  sends  forth  with  unerring  certainty  of  aim  are  made  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  a 
Bpecies  of  palm  tree  {Maximiliana  regia),  hard  and  brittle,  and  sharp  pointed  as  a 
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needle.  One  would  hardly  Buppose  these  fragile  missiles  capable  of  inflietiiig  tk 
slightest  wound  at  any  distance,  and  yet  they  strike  more  surely  and  eflfectumlly  thaa 
the  rifleman's  bullet,  for  their  point  is  dipped  in  the  deadly  juice  of  the  SUydmm 
Urarx^  whose  yenomous  powers  are  not  inferior  to'  those  of  the  dreaded  bnahmastor  or 
the  &tal  cobra. 

The  savage  tribes  of  the  South  American  woods  know  how  to  poison  their  anowi 
with  the  juices  of  various  plants,  but  none  equab  this  in  virulence  and  oertuntj  of 
execution,  and  yearly  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  even  of  die 
Amazon,  wander  to  the  Gamuku  Mountains  to  purchase  by  barter  the  renowned 
Urari  or  Wourali  poison  of  the  Macusis.  How  they  made  the  discovery  of  its  powers 
is  unknown ;  at  all  events  the  combination  of  so  many  means  for  the  attunment  of 
the  end  in  view  —  the  preparation  of  the  poison,  the  blow-pipe,  the  arrows  —  denotes 
a  high  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  shows  at  once  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  savage 
over  the  monkey.  Li  a  less  concentrated  or  diluted  form  the  wourali  poison  merely 
benumbs  or  stuns  the  Acuities  without  killing,  and  is  thus  made  use  of  by  the  Indians 
when  they  wish  to  catch  an  old  monkey  alive  and  tame  him  for  sale.  On  his  falling 
to  the  ground  they  immediately  suck  the  wound,  and  wrapping  him  np  in  a  straight* 
jacket  of  palm  leaves,  dose  him  for  a  few  days  with  sugar-cane  juice,  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  saltpetre.  This  method  generally  answers  the  purpose,  but  should  his  stubborn 
temper  not  yet  be  subdued,  they  hang  him  up  in  smoke.  Then  after  a  short  time  hii 
rage  gives  way,  and  his  wild  eye,  assuming  a  plaintive  expression,  humbly  sues  fior 
deliverance.  His  bonds  are  now  loosened,  and  even  the  most  unmanageable  monkey 
seems  henceforward  totally  to  forget  that  he  ever  roamed  at  liberty  in  the  boundless 
woods. 

In  general,  however,  the  American  simise  are  distinguished  by  a  much  milder  dis- 
position than  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  retain  at  an  advanced  age  the  play- 
ful manners  of  their  youth.  They  are  commonly  more  easy  to  tame,  and  learn  many 
little  tricks  which  are  taught  with  much  greater  difficulty  to  their  restless  Asiatic  or 
African  cousins.  Their  weakness,  their  short  canine  teeth,  their  good  temper,  render 
them  harmless  play-fellows,  and  thus  they  are  generally  preferred  in  Europe  to  the 
Old  World  monkeys,  though  they  are  not  so  lively,  and  constantly  have  a  more  or  less 
dejected  mien,  as  if  they  still  regretted  the  primitive  freedom  of  the  forest. 

The  American  monkeys  may  bo  conveniently  divided  into  two  large  groups ;  with 
or  without  a  prehensile  tail.  To  the  first  great  subdivision  belong  the  Howling 
Monkeys  or  Aluatcs  {Mycetes),  the  Spider  Monkeys  {Ateles),  the  Sajous,  and  several 
other  intermediate  genera. 

The  Aluates  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  stentorian  powers,  which  no  other 
animal  can  equal  or  approach.  When  the  nocturnal  howl  of  the  large  red  Aluate 
{Mt/cetes  ursinus)  bursts  forth  from  the  woods,  you  would  suppose  that  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  were  collecting  for  the  work  of  carnage.  Now  it  is  the  tremendous  roar 
of  the  jaguar  as  he  springs  on  his  prey ;  now  it  changes  to  his  terrible  and  deep-toned 
growlings  as  he  is  pressed  on  all  siiies  by  superior  force ;  and  now  you  hear  his  last 
dying  moan,  beneath  a  mortal  wound.  Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that  these 
awful  sounds  can  only  proceed  from  a  number  of  the  red  monkeys  howling  in  concert, 
but  one  of  them  alone  is  equal  to  the  task.  In  dark  and  cloudy  weather,  and  just 
before  a  squall  of  rain,  the  aluate  often  howls  in  the  day-time ;  and  on  advancing 
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cmatiouBlj  to  the  high  and  tufted  tree  where  he  is  sitting,  one  may  then  Iiave  a  wont 
derful  opportunity  of  seeing  the  large  lump  in  his  throat,  the  sounding-hoard  which 
gives  such  volume  to  his  voice,  move  up  and  down  as  he  exerts  his  stentorian  lungs. 
Poppig  compares  the  hcfwling  of  the  aluate  to  the  noise  of  ungreased  cart  wheels,  but 
very  much  stronger,  and  affirms  that  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league. 

Like  the  African  Colobi,  the  Ateles,  or  Spider  Monkeys,  have  no  thumb  on  thdr 
fore-hands ;  their  voice  is  a  soft  and  flute-like  whistling,  resembling  the  piping  of  a 
bird.  It  is  said  that  when  a  mother  burthened  with  her  young  hesitates  to  take  too 
wide  a  leap,  paterfamilias  seizes  the  branch  she  intends  to  reach,  and  swings  himself 
to  and  fro  with  it,  until  his  companion  is  able  to  attain  it  by  a  spring.  But  when  a 
young  monkey  that  is  already  sufficiently  strong  is  fearful,  the  mother,  to  give  him 
courage,  repeats  the  manoeuvre  several  times  before  him.  The  spider  monkeys  live  in 
more  or  less  numerous  troops,  and  chiefly  subsist  on  insects,  though  when  near  the  sea 
they  will  also  come  down  upon  the  beach  and  feed  on  mollusks,  particularly  on 
oysters,  whose  shells  they  are  said  to  crack  with  a  stone. 

The  second  group  of  American  monkeys,  consisting  of  those  with  a  non-prehensile 
tiul,  comprises  the  sakis,  the  saimiris,  the  ouistitis,  etc  The  Sakis,  or  Fox-tailed 
Monkeys,  are  distinguished  by  their  bushy  tail,  which,  however,  in  some  species,  is 
very  short.  They  usually  live  in  the  outskirts  of  forests,  in  small  societies  of  ten  or 
twelve.  Upon  the  slightest  provocation,  they  display  a  morose  and  savage  temper, 
and,  like  the  howling  monkeys,  utter  lend  cries  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset. 

The  elegant  ease  of  their  movements,  their  soft  fur,  the  large  size  of  thoir  brilliant 
eyes,  and  their  little  round  face,  entitle  the  Salmiris  to  be  called  the  most  graceful  of 
monkeys.  Humboldt,  who  frequently  observed  them  in  tropical  America,  tells  us 
that  they  are  extremely  afiectionate,  and  that  when  ofiended,  their  eyes  immediately 
swim  in  tears.  On  speaking  to  them  for  some  time,  they  listen  with  great  attention, 
and  soon  lay  their  tiny  hand  upon  the  speaker's  mouth,  as  if  to  catch  the  words  as 
they  pass  through  his  lips.  They  recognize  the  objects  represented  in  an  engraving 
even  when  not  colored,  and  endeavored  to  seize  the  pictured  fruits  or  insects.  The 
latter,  and  particularly  spiders,  which  they  catch  most  dexterously  with  their  lips  or 
hands,  seem  to  be  their  &vorite  food.  The  weak  little  creatures  are  very  fond  of 
being  carried  about  by  larger  monkeys,  and  cling  fast  to  their  back.  At  first  the 
animal  to  which  they  thus  attach  themselves  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  its  burden  ;  but 
finding  it  impossible,  it  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  fate,  and  after  a  short  time  an 
intimate  affection  arises  between  them,  so  that  when  the  sairoiri  is  busy  chasing  insects, 
his  friend,  before  leaving  the  spot,  first  gives  him  notice  by  a  gentle  cry.  A  similar 
dependent  and  afiectionate  intercourse  is  not  rare  among  other  species  of  monkeys. 

The  habits  of  the  Nyctopitheci,  or  nocturnal  monkeys,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  bats  or  flying  foxes.  The  shy  and  quiet  little  animals  sleep  by  day  con- 
cealed in  the  dense  thickets  of  the  forest.  Their  eye  and  motions  are  completely 
feline.  Those  which  Von  Martins  observed  in  his  collection,  crept  by  day  into  a 
comer  of  the  cage,  but  after  sunset  their  agility  made  up  for  their  diurnal  torpor. 

In  Ouiana,  Schomburgk  met  with  the  Nyctipitheciis  trivirgatiu  as  a  domestio 
animal.  "  A  very  neat  little  monkey,  shy  of  light  as  the  owl  or  the  bat.  A  small 
round  head,  extremely  large  yellow  eyes,  shining  in  the  dark  stronger  than  those  of 
the  eat,  and  tiny  short  ears,  give  it  a  peculiarly  comical  appearance.     When  disturbed 
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ift  iti  diiinial  sleep  and  drugged  fbrlih  to  tbe  light,  its  belpteei  moremeiila  e»ato  eon- 
pesrion ;  it  gropes  about  as  if  Uind,  and  lays  hold  of  the  first  objed  that  oooms 
within  its  reach,  often  presring  its  ftoe  against  it  to  eeoape  the  intolerable  glare.     The 
darkest  comer  of  the  hut  is  its  seat  of  predilection,  where  it  lies  during  day  in  a  per- 
fect asph jzisy  from  which  it  can  only  be  roused  by  blows.    But  soon  after  nmset  it 
leaTes  its  retreat,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  more  lively,  aetiTe,  and  many 
creature.    From  hammock  it  springs  to  hammock,  generally  licking  the  ftoee  of  As 
deepers,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  overturning  all  that  is  not 
sufficiently  frstened  to  resist  its  curiosity."    Its  voice  is  remarkably  strong,  and,  ae- 
ooiding  to  Humboldt,  is  sud  to  resemble  the  jaguar's  roar,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
the  l^ger  Monkey  in  the  missions  along  the  Orinoco.    It  lives  chiefly  on  nocturnal 
iaseots,  thbning  their  ranks  like  the  bat^  but  is  also  said  to  prey  upon  small  birds  like 
theowL 
'  The  Omsdtii^  or  Squirrel  Monkeys,  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Auetiean 
quadrumana  by  the  daws  with  which  all  their  fingen  except  the  thumbs  of  ihm  hands 
are  provided,  and  which  render  them  excellent  service  in  dimbing.    They  have  a  very 
soft  frir,  and  are  extremely  light  and  graceful  in  their  movementi^  as  well  as  elegant 
in  their  forms.    The  young  are  often  not  bigger  than  a  mouse,  and  even  a  full-grown 
ouistiti  is  hardly  larger  than  a  squirrel,  whom  it  resembles  both  in  its  mode  of  fifo, 
and  by  its  restless  acdrity,  as  its  little  head  is  never  quiet    They  use  tlidr  tail, 
which  in  many  species  is  handsomely  marked  by  transverse  bars,  as  a  protection 
against  the  cold,  to  which  they  are  acutely  sensitive.    Their  numerous  speoiea  are  dis- 
persed over  all  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  where  they  live  as  well  upon  frnita  and 
nuts  as  upon  insects  and  eggs ;  and  when  they  can  cateh  a  little  bird,  they  andt  its 
brain  with  all  the  sads&ction  of  an  epicure.    They  are  easily  tamed,  but  very  ana- 
picions  and  irritable.     Audouin  made  some  interesting  observations  on  a  pair  of  tame 
ouistitiB,  which  prove  their  iDtolligenco  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  the  squirrels,  to 
whom  they  are  so  often  compared.     One  of  them  having  one  day,  while  regaling  on  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  squirted  some  of  the  juioe  into  its  eye,  never  fsdled  from  that  time  to 
eloee  its  eyes  while  eating  of  the  frnit     In  a  drawing  they  recognized  not  only  their 
own  likeness,  but  that  of  other  animals.     Thus  the  sight  of  a  cat,  and  what  ia  still 
more  remarkable,  that  of  a  wasp,  frightened  them  very  much,  while  at  the  aspect  of 
any  other  insect,  such  as  a  cricket  or  a  cockchafer,  they  at  once  rushed  upon  the 
engraving,  as  if  anxious  to  make  a  meal  of  the  object  that  deluded  them  with  the 
semblanoe  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TROPICAL  BEASTS  AND  BIRDS  OF  PREY. 

Tiriety  of  Carnirorons  Creatures. — Birds  of  Pr^:  The  Condor — His  Manrelons  Flight— Hit 
Cowardice — Modes  of  Capturing  them — The  Tnrkej-Buzzard,  or  Carrion  Vulture — The 
King  of  the  Vultures — The  Urubu — Capable  of  Domestication — The  Harpj  Eagle — 
The  Sociable  Vulture— The  Bacha— The  Fishing  Eagle— The  Musical  Sparrow-Hawk— 
The  Secretary  Eagle. — Beasts  of  Prey:  The  Lion — ^Fictitious  Character  ascribed  to  him 
— Mode  of  Seizing  his  Prej — ^Lions  and  Giraffe — ^Lion  and  Hottentot — Andersson  and  a 
Lion— Liyingstone's  narrow  Escape — Lion-Hunting  in  the  Atlas — By  the  Bushmen — Cap- 
turing their  Young — Former  and  present  Range  of  the  Lion — Lion  and  Rhinoceros — 
Liringstone's  Estimate  of  the  Lion — The  Tiger — Their  Rarages  in  Java — Wide  Range  of 
the  Tiger — Tiger-Hunting  in  India — Escape  fh>m  a  Tiger — Animals  announcing  the  Ap- 
proach of  a  Tiger — Turtle-hunting  Tigers — The  Panther  and  Leopard — The  Cheetah— 
The  Hyenar— The  Spotted  and  Brown  Hyenas— The  Felidas  of  New  World— The  Jaguar 
— Hunting  the  Jaguar — The  Cougar,  or  Puma — The  Ocelot — The  Jaguarandi — The 
Tiger-Cat 

ALMOST  all  birds  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  animals  are  oamivorons,  and 
notwithstanding  their  differences  in  size,  may  be  strictly  designated  as  Birds 
and  Beasts  of  Prey.  The  fox  and  weasel  are  as  strictly  beasts  of  prey  as  the  lion  and 
the  tiger ;  the  sparrow  and  robin,  although  seeds  and  frait  form  part  of  their  food,  are  as 
tmly  birds  of  prey  as  the  eagle  and  the  vulture.  A  sparrow  will,  indeed,  in  the  course. 
of  a  single  day,  probably  destroy  more  individual  living  creatures  than  an  eagle  will 
in  his  whole  life-time ;  a  fox  in  a  year  more  ihan  a  lion  in  the  half  century  which  he 
is  supp'vsed  to  live.  We  shall  here,  however,  oonfino  ourselves  wholly  to  the  larger 
species  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  commencing  with  the  former. 

The  flight  of  the  Condor  is  truly  wonderful.  From  the  mountain-plains  of  the 
Andes,  the  royal  bird,  soaring  aloft,  appears  only  like  a  small  black  speck  on  the  sky, 
and  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  descends  to  the  coast  and  mixes  his  loud  screech  with 
the  roar  of  the  surf.  No  living  creature  rises  voluntarily  so  high,  none  traverses  in 
80  short  a  time  all  the  climates  of  the  globe.  He  rests  at  night  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  or  on  some  jutting  ledge ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  light  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  while  the  darkness  of  night  still  rests  upon  the  deeper 
valleys,  he  stretches  forth  his  neck,  shakes  his  head  as  if  fully  to  rouse  himself,  stoops 
over  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  flapping  his  wings,  dives  into  the  aerial  ocean.  At 
first  his  flight  is  by  no  means  strong ;  he  sinks  as  if  borne  down  by  his  weight,  but 
soon  he  ascends,  and  sweeps  through  the  rarified  atmosphere  without  any  perceptible 
vibratory  motion  of  the  wings.  "  Near  Lima,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  **  I  watched  several 
oondors  for  nearly  half  an  hour  without  once  taking  off  my  eyes.  They  moved  in 
large  curves,  sweeping  in  circles,  descending  and  ascending  without  once  flapping. 
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Ai  Aqf  glided  drae  ower  my  head,  I  intend/  wafedied  fton  an  obluiiw 
endinea  ni  the  aeparate  and  terminal  feathers  rf  the  wing;  if  then  had 
leait  Tibratoiy  moTement  theae  woold  hafe  hlended  together,  bat  thej  wave  aaea  d» 
tiiMt  againit  the  Uae  aky.  The  head  and  neok  were  moved  freqneotly  and  wffum/if 
with  force,  and  it  appeared  that  the  extended  wingp  formed  the  ftiknun  on  whUh  tta 
morementa  rf  the  neek,  body,  and  tail  acted.  If  the  Urd  wiahed  to  donandi  Aa 
wings  were  for  a  moment  eoUapeed^  and  then,  when  again  expanded  with  an  ahMi 
inelination,  the  momentum  gained  by  the  rapid  deaeent  aeemed  to  uge  the  hiid  ip* 
wards  with  the  even  and  steady  movement  at  a  paper  kite.'' 

Aeooiding  to  Homboldt  and  D'Orbigny,  the  condor  ia  a  contemptible  nowaid,  nkn 
the  stick  of  a  child  is  able  to  pot  to  flight.  Far  from  Tentming  to  attack  any  fol* 
grown,  larger  animal — the  llama,  the  ox»  or  even  man,  aa  former  tmvelen  awartsd^ 
be  foeda,  like  other  Toltorea,  only  upon  dead  carcasses^  or  on  new4>oni  lamfaa  aii 
calvea,  whom  he  teara  from  the  side  of  their  mothers.  He  thos  does  ao  mneh  dasmgi 
to  the  herds,  that  the  shepherds  porsoe  and  kill  him  whenever  they  can.  Aa  ovwa 
bullet  frequently  glancea  off  from  his  thick  feathery  coat,  the  nativea  never  nae  li^ 
arms  for  his  destmotion,  but  make  use  of  various  traps^  of  the  ding,  or  of  the  bolsi^ 
which  they  are  able  to  throw  with  such  marvelous  dexterity.  In  the  Pemran  pRmass 
rf  Abacay,  an  Indian  provided  with  cords  conceals  himself  under  a  fieah  oow'a  aki% 
to  which  some  pieces  of  flesh  are  left  attached.  The  condors  soon  pounce  npon  As 
prey,  but  while  they  are  feasting  he  festens  their  legs  to  the  skin.  This  being  asena- 
plished,  be  suddenly  comes  forth,  and  the  alarmed  birds  vainly  fli^  their  iriiig|i^  frr 
other  Indians  hurry  towards  them,  throw  their  mantles  or  thdr  lasaos  over  then,  sal 
carry  the  condors  to  their  village,  where  they  are  reserved  for  the  next  boll-fl^ 
For  a  full  week  before  this  spectacle  is  to  take  place,  the  bird  geta  nothing  to  eat|  aai 
is  then  bound  upon  the  back  of  a  bull  which  has  previously  been  scarified  with  lances. 
The  bellowing  of  the  poor  animal,  laoerated  by  the  femished  vulture,  and  vainly 
endeavoring  to  cast  off  its  tormentor,  amuses  what  may  well  be  called  the  "  swiaiih 
snultitude."  In  the  province  of  Huarochirin  there  is  a  large  natural  funnd-dbapsd 
excavation,  about  sixty  foet  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  about  eighty  feet  at  the  top.  A 
dead  mule  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  the  predpice.  The  tugging  of  the  condors  at  te 
dead  carcass  causes  it  to  fall  into  the  hole ;  they  follow  it  with  greedy  haste,  and 
having  gorged  themselves  with  food,  are  unable  again  to  rise  from  the  narrow  bottom 
of  the  fonnel.  Tschudi  saw  the  Indians  kill  at  once,  with  sticks,  twenty-eight  of  ikt 
birds  which  had  been  thus  entrapped.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  condors  are 
caught  in  Peru,  Boiiyia,  and  Chili,  as  for  as  their  range  extends,  and  are  frequently 
brought  to  Valparaiso  and  Callao,  where  they  are  sold  for  a  few  dollars  to  the  forngn 
ahips,  and  thenoe  oonyeyed  to  Europe. 

The  condor,  though  a  very  large  bird,  about  four  feet  long,  and  measuring  at  least 
three  yards  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  extended  wings,  is  far  from  attaining  the  dimensions 
assigned  to  him  by  the  earlier  writers  and  naturalists,  who,  emulating  Sindbad  the  Sailor, 
in  his  aoooant  of  the  roc,  described  him  as  a  giant  whose  bulk  darkened  the  air.  For* 
tunately  the  works  of  nature  do  not  require  the  exaggerations  of  fiction  to  be  rendered 
interesting,  and  the  marvels  of  organic  nature  which  scientific  inquiries  reveal  are  frr 
more  wonderful  than  any  which  romancers  may  invent. 

While  the  condor  is  considered  an  enemy  to  man,  the  Gallinaaos,  Turkey-bunards, 
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or  oommon  Amerioan  Carrion  Yoltares  (  VuUur  aura,  V.  urubu),  are  veiy  serviceable 
to  him,  by  consamiDg  the  animal  offids  which,  if  left  to  patre&ction,  would  prodace  a 
pestilence.  Thus  they  generally,  in  tropical  America,  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law, 
m  heavy  fine,  amounting  in  some  towns  to  $300,  being  imposed  upon  the  offender 
who  wantonly  kills  one  of  these  scavengers.  It  is  consequently  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  like  domestic  birds,  they  congregate  in  flocks  in  the  streets  of  Lima,  and  sleep 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Li  1808,  Waterton  saw  the  vultures  in  Angostura  aa 
tame  aa  barn-fowls ;  a  person  who  had  never  seen  one  would  have  taken  them  for 
turkeys.  They  were  very  useful  to  the  citizens ;  had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  refuse 
of  the  slaughter-houses  would  have  caused  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  Aura  is  dark- 
brown  black,  with  a  red  and  naked  head  and  neck,  covered  with  wrinkles  and  warts ; 
the  Urubu  is  very  similar,  only  the  head  and  neck  are  gray-black,  but  equally  wrinkled 
and  ugly.  The  latter  ranges  over  South  America  in  countless  numbers,  as  D'Orbigny 
witnessed  on  a  visit  to  a  hacienda  on  the  river  Plata,  where  12,000  oxen  had  been 
killed  for  salting.  During  this  wholesale  massacre,  which  lasted  several  months,  the 
bones  and  entrails  were  cast  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  where  at  least  10,000 
ambus  bad  congregated  to  enjoy  the  banquet  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  though 
hundreds  of  gallinazos  may  be  feeding  upon  a  carcase,  they  immediately  redre  when 
the  King  of  the  Vultures  (Sarcorcanphtu  papa)  makes  his  appearance,  who  yet  is  not 
larger  than  themselves.  Perching  on  the  neighboring  trees,  they  wait  till  his  majesty 
—  a  beautiful  bird,  with  head  and  neck  gaudily. colored  with  scarlet,  orange,  blue, 
brown  and  white — has  sufficiently  gorged  himself,  and  then  pounce  down  with  increased 
voracity  upon  their  disgusting  meal.  According  to  Humboldt,  they  are  intimidated 
by  the  greater  boldness  of  the  sarooramphus.  The  true  reason  of  their  homage,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  the  fear  they  entertain  for  the  more  powerful  beak  of  the  "  king," 
who,  from  a  eimilar  motive,  gives  way  to  the  still  mightier  condor. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  catching  one  of  the  urubus 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  meat  attached  to  a  hook,  and  decking  him  with  a  variety  of 
strange  feathers,  which  they  attach  to  him  with  soft  wax.  Thus  travestied,  they  turn 
him  out  again  among  his  comrades,  who,  to  their  great  delight,  fly  in  terror  from  the 
nondescript ;  and  it  is  only  afb^r  wind  and  weather  have  stripped  him  of  his  finery 
that  the  outlaw  is  once  more  admitted  into  urubu  society.  When  full  of  food  this  vul- 
ture, like  the  other  members  of  his  tribe,  certainly  appears  an  iadolent  bird.  He  will 
stand  for  hours  together  on  the  branch  of  a  'tree,  or  on  the  top  of  a  house,  with  his 
wings  drooping,  or  after  rain,  spreading  them  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  when 
in  quest  of  prey,  he  may  be  seen  soaring  aloft  on  pinions  which  never  flutter,  and^ 
which  at  the  same  time  carry  him  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  golden  eagle. 
Scarcely  has  he  espied  a  piece  of  carrion  below,  when,  folding  his  broad  wings,  he 
descends  with  such  speed  as  to  produce  a  whistling  sound,  resembling  that  of  an  arrow 
cleaving  the  air. 

The  gallinazos  when  taken  young  can  be  so  easily  tamed  that  they  will  follow  the 
person  who  feeds  them  for  many  miles.  Belying  on  their  inviolability,  the  gallinazos, 
like  chartered  libertines,  are  uncommonly  bold,  and  during  the  distributions  of  meat 
to  the  Indians,  which  regularly  take  place  every  fortnight  in  the  South  American 
Missions,  they  not  seldom  come  in  for  their  share  by  dint  of  impudence.  In  Concep- 
aion  de  Mojos,  an  Indian  told  M.  D^Orbigny,  who  was  present  on  one  of  those  oocasions, 
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that  be  mraM  mon  Hare  the  opportnnitj  of  leehig  a  moet  notonaas  tliieC  veD 
hjr  hiB  lame  ]e|^ ;  and  the  bird,  makin|^  his  appearance  aooo  after,  oonpletelj  jwciU 
his  repatatioD.  The  traveler  was  aim  informed  that  this  nraba  knew  perCeedj  wA 
the  dajrs  of  distribution  in  the  different  missions ;  and  eight  days  later,  while  Miie» 
ing  a  similar  seene  at  Magdalena,  twenty  leagues  distant,  he  heard  the  Indiana  exelsin, 
and  looking  up  saw  his  lame  acquaintance  of  Concepcion  hurrying  feo  the  spot,  wilk 
the  anxious  mien  of  one  that  is  afraid  of  missing  a  meaL  The  padres  in  both  busboh 
assured  him  that  the  vulture  never  fiuled  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  stated  time; 
a  remarkable  instance  of  memory,  or  highly  developed  instinct  in  m  bird.  "  If  joa 
dissect  a  vulture,"  says  Watcrton,  **  that  has  just  been  feeding  on  carrion^  joa  maH 
eipect  that  your  olfactoiy  nerves  will  be  somewhat  offended  with  the  rank  efflim 
from  his  craw,  just  as  they  would  be  were  yon  to  dissect  a  citizen  after  the  lord-mayor'i 
dinner.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vulture  be  empty  at  the  time  you  eommenoe  the  opo- 
ation,  there  will  lie  no  offensive  smell,  but  a  strong  scent  of  musk." 

The  Harpy  Eagle  ( TTtroiaetfis  harpyia)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  rapaeicm 
binls.  The  enormous  development  of  his  beak  and  legs,  and  his  consequent  strengdi 
and  power  in  mastering  his  prey,  correspond  with  his  bold  and  noble  bearing,  and  ths 
fierce  lustre  of  his  eye.  His  whole  aspect  is  that  of  formidably  organised  power,  and  even 
the  crest  adds  much  to  his  tenrifio  appearance.  '^  Among  many  nngnlar  birds  and 
curiosities,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  '*  Voyage  up  the  Amazon,"  *'  that  were  brought 
to  us,  was  a  young  harpy  eagle,  a  roost  ferocious  looking  character,  with  a  harpy's 
crest  and  a  beak  and  talons  in  correspondence.  He  was  turned  loose  into  the  garden, 
and  before  long  gave  us  a  sample  of  his  powers.  With  erected  crest  and  flashing 
eyes,  uttering  a  frightful  shriek,  ho  pounced  upon  a  young  ibis,  and  quicker  than 
tliouf^ht  had  torn  his  recking  liver  from  his  body.  The  whole  animal  world  there  was 
wild  with  frar." 

Tho  hnrpy  attains  a  greater  pixo  than  the  common  eagle.  He  chiefly  resides  in  the 
damp  lowlands  of  tropical  America,  where  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neu  Wied  met  with 
him  only  in  the  denso  forests,  perched  on  the  high  branches.  The  monkey,  vaultin/^ 
by  means  of  hiH  tail  from  tree  to  tree,  mocks  the  pursuit  of  the  tiger-cat  and  boa,  but 
woe  to  him  if  the  harpy  spies  him  out,  for,  seizing  him  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  he 
cleavcH  his  skull  with  one  single  stroke  of  his  heak.  Fear  seems  to  bo  totally  unknown 
U)  this  nohlc  binl,  and  he  dcArnds  himself  to  the  last  moment.  D'Orbigny  relates 
that  ont;  day,  whih;  dcs(>(>i)(Iing  a  ]^)livian  river  in  a  l)oat  with  some  Indians,  thej 
s<jv»»n'ly  wounded  a  harpy  with  their  arrows,  so  that  it  fell  from  tho  branch  on  which 
it  had  Im'ch  struck.  Stepping  out  of  the  canoe,  the  savages  now  rushed  to  the  sprt 
wheni  th«^  bird  lay,  kno(;ke<l  it  on  tho  head,  and  tearing  out  the  feathers  of  its  wings, 
bn)ught  it  for  dead  to  tlie  lK>at.  Yet  the  harpy  awakened  from  his  trance,  and  furi- 
ously attacked  his  p(»rs<Mnitors.  Throwing  himself  upon  D'Orbigny,  he  pierced  hin 
hand  thn)ugh  and  througli  with  the  only  talon  that  had  been  left  unhurt,  while  tbo 
mangled  rcniaiiiM  of  the  other  tore  his  arm,  which  at  the  same  time  he  lacerated  with 
his  beak.  Two  men  were  hardly  able  to  release  the  naturalist  from  the  attacks  of  the 
fenM'ious  bird. 

On  turuiug  from  the  New  to  the  Old  World,  we  find  other  but  not  less  intercstin<; 
predatory  birds  sweej)  through  the  hicjher  regions  of  the  air  in  quest  of  prey.  Tlie 
gig:iiitic  orieou,  or  S<M'ial)le  Vulture  (  Vultur  aurictdaris),  inhabits  tho  greater  part  of 
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Africa,  and  builds  his  nest  in  the  fissoreB  of  rocks  on  the  peaks  of  inaooeasible  moun- 
tains. In  size  he  equals  the  condor,  measuring  upwards  of  ten  feet  across  the  wings 
expanded,  and  his  flight  is  not  less  bold  ;  leavmg  his  lofty  cavern  at  dawn,  he  rises 
bigher  and  higher,  till  he  is  lost  to  sight ;  but,  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
yision,  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  bird  is  at  work.  The  moment  any  animal  sinks  to  the 
earth  in  death,  the  unseen  vulture  detects  it.  Does  the  hunter  bring  down  some  large 
quadruped  beyond  his  powers  to  remove,  and  leave  it  to  obtain  asustanoe  ? — on  his 
return,  however  speedy,  he  finds  it  surrounded  by  a  band  of  vultures,  where  not  one 
was  to  be  seen  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  Le  Vaillant  having  once  killed  three 
zebras,  hastened  to  his  camp,  at  about  a  league's  distance,  to  fetch  a  wagon  ;  but  on 
returning  he  found  nothing  but  the  bones,  at  which  hundreds  of  oricous  were  busy 
picking.  Another  time  having  killed  a  gazelle,  he  \eh  the  carcase  on  the  sand,  and 
retired  into  the  bushes  to  observe  what  would  happen.  First  came  crows,  who  with 
loud  croakings  wheeled  round  the  dead  animal ;  then,  after  a  few  minutes,  kites  and 
buzzards  appeared,  and  finally  he  saw  the  oricous  descending  in  spiral  lines  from  an 
enormous  hight  They  alighted  upon  the  gazelle,  and  soon  hundreds  of  birds  of  prey 
were  assembled.  Thus  the  small  robbers  had  first  pointed  out  the  way  to  those  of 
middle  size,  who  in  their  turn  roused  the  attention  of  the  bandits  of  a  higher  order ; 
and  none  of  them  came  too  short,  for  after  the  powerful  oricous  had  dismembered  the 
carcase,  some  very  good  morsels  remained  for  the  buzzards^  and  the  bones  furnished 
excellent  pickings  for  the  crows. 

The  Bacha  {Falco  hacha)  inhabits  India  and  Africa,  where  he  sits  for  days  on  the 
peak  of  precipitous  clifis,  on  the  look  out  for  rock-rabbits  {ffyrax  capenns).  These 
poor  animals,  who  have  good  reason  to  be  on  their  guard,  venture  only  with  the  great- 
est caution  to  peep  out  of  their  caves  and  crevices  in  which  they  take  up  their  abode, 
and  to  which  they  owe  their  Dutch  name  of  '^  klipdaohs."  Meanwhile  the  bacha  re- 
mains immovable,  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  rock  on  which  he  perches,  his  head  muffled 
up  in  his  shoulders,  but  watching  with  a  sharp  eye  every  movement  of  his  prey,  until, 
finally,  some  unfortunate  klipdachs  venturing  forth,  he  darts  upon  him  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. If  this  rapid  attack  proves  unsuccessful,  the  bacha  slinks  away,  ashamed,  like 
a  lion  that  has  missed  his  spring,  and  seeks  some  new  observatory,  for  he  is  well  aware 
that  no  rock-rabbit  in  the  neighborhood  will  venture  to  stroll  out  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  But  if  he  succeeds  in  seizing  the  klipdachs  before  it  has  time  to  leap 
away,  he  carries  it  to  a  rocky  ledge,  and  slowly  tears  it  to  pieces.  The  terrible  cries 
of  the  animal  appear  to  sound  like  music  in  his  ears,  as  if  he  were  not  only  satisfying 
his  hunger  but  rejoicing  in  the  torments  of  an  enemy.  This  scene  of  cruelty  spreads 
terror  far  and  wide,  and  for  a  long  time  no  klipdachs  will  be  seen  where  the  bacha  has 
keld  his  bloody  repast. 

The  Fishing  Eagle  of  Afncfk(ffali€etiis  vocifer),  first  noticed  by  Le  Vaillant,  may  be 
■een  hovering  about  the  coasts  and  river^mouths  of  that  vast  continent.  He  is  never 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  the  African  streams  are  but  thinly  stocked 
with  fish,  which  form  his  principal  food.  Elastic  and  buoyant,  this  agile  dweller  in 
the  air  mounts  to  soaring  heights,  scanning  with  sharp  and  piercing  eye  the  motions 
of  his  prey  below.  Energetic  in  his  movements,  impetuous  in  his  appetites,  he  pounces 
with  the  velocity  of  a  meteor  on  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  with  a  wild  and  savage 
;oy  tears  it  to  pieces.     His  whole  sense  of  existence  is  the  procuring  of  food,  and  for 
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this  he  is  ever  on  the  alert,  ever  ready  to  combat,  to  ravage,  and  destroy.  He  gn- 
erally  devours  his  prey  on  the  nearest  rock,  and  loves  to  return  to  the  same  spot  when 
the  bones  of  gazelles  and  lizards  may  be  seen  lying  about,  a  proof  that  his  appetite  is 
not  solely  confined  to  the  finny  tribes.  When  these  birds  are  sitting,  thej  call  and 
answer  each  other  with  a  variously-toned  shriek,  which  they  utter  under  carious  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  neck. 

While  all  other  predatory  birds  croak  or  shriek,  the  musical  Sparrow-Hawk  of  Africt 
{Melterca  mustctu)  pours  forth  his  morning  and  evening  notes  to  entertain  his  mate 
while  she  is  performing  the  duties  of  incubation.  Every  song  lasts  a  minute,  and  tbea 
the  hunter  may  approach,  but  during  the  pause  he  is  obliged  to  remain  perfectly  quiets 
as  then  the  bird  hears  the  least  noise  and  immediately  flies  away. 

The  prowess  of  the  Secretary-eagle  {Serpentariut  crittatui)  attacking  the  most 
venomous  serpents  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  those  noxious  rep- 
tiles. The  long  legs  of  this  useful  bird,  which  owes  its  name  of  "  Secretary  "  to  the  crest 
on  the  back  of  its  head,  reminding  one  of  the  pen  stuck  behind  the  ear,  according  to 
the  custom  of  writing  clerks,  might  give  one  reason  to  reckon  it,  at  first  sight,  among 
the  cranes  or  storks,  but  its  curved  beak  and  internal  organization  prove  it  to  belong 
to  the  falcon  tribe.  Its  feet  being  incapable  of  grasping,  it  keeps  constantly  on  the 
ground  in  sandy  and  open  places,  and  runs  with  such  speed  as  to  be  able  to  overtake 
the  most  agile  reptiles.  The  destruction  it  causes  in  their  ranks  must  be  great  indeed, 
for  Le  Vaillant  mentions  that  having  killed  one  of  these  birds  he  found  in  its  crop 
eleven  rather  large  lizards,  three  serpents  of  an  arm's  length,  and  eleven  small  tor- 
toises, besides  a  number  of  locusts,  beetles,  and  other  insects. 

The  majestic  form,  the  noble  bearing,  the  stately  stride,  the  fine  proportions,  the 
piercing  eye,  and  the  dreadful  roar  of  the  Lion,  striking  terror  into  the  heart  of  every 
s>thcT  animal,  all  combine  to  mark  him  with  the  stamp  of  royalty.  All  nerve,  all 
muscle,  his  enormous  strength  shows  itself  in  the  tremendous  bound  with  which  he 
rushes  upon  his  prey,  in  the  rapid  motions  of  his  tail,  one  stroke  of  which  is  able  to 
fell  the  strongest  man  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  expressive  wrinkling  of  his  brow.  No 
wonder  that,  ever  inclined  to  judge  from  outward  appearances,  and  to  attribute  to  ex- 
ternal beauty  aoalogous  qualities  of  mind,  man  has  endowed  the  lion  with  a  nobility 
of  character  which  ho  in  reality  does  not  possess.  For  modem  travelers,  who  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  him  in  his  native  wilds,  far  from  awarding  him  the  praise  of 
chivalrous  generosity  and  noble  daring,  rather  describe  him  as  a  mean-spirited  robber, 
prowling  about  at  night-time  in  order  to  surprise  a  weaker  prey. 

The  lion  is  distinguished  from  all  other  members  of  the  feline  tribe  by  the  uniform 
color  of  his  tawny  skin,  by  the  black  tuft  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  and  particularly  by  the 
long  and  sometimes  blackish  mane,  which  he  is  able  to  bristle  when  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  and  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  male,  while  it  is  wanting 
in  the  lioness,  who  is  very  inferior  in  size  and  comeliness  to  her  stately  mate.  His 
chief  food  consists  of  the  flesh  of  the  larger  herbivorous  animals,  very  few  of  which 
he  is  unable  to  master,  and  the  swiff-footed  antelope  has  no  greater  enemy  than  he. 
Concealed  in  the  high  rushes  on  the  river's  bank,  he  lies  in  ambush  for  the  timorous 
herd,  which  at  night-fall  approaches  the  water  to  quench  its  thirst.  Slowly  and  cau- 
tiously the  children  of  the  waste  advance  ;  they  listen  with  ears  erect,  they  strain  their 
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fljM  to  penetnta  tfa*  thioket'a  gloom,  bnt  nothing  siupicicniB  appeara  or  movei  along 
the  bank.  Long  and  deeply  they  quaff  tho  delicious  draught ;  but  Buddenly  with  k 
giant  apriog,  like  lightoiDg  bunting  from  a  cloud,  the  lion  bounda  upon  tha  nnsnapecl- 
ing  rev cllera,  and  the  leader  of  the  herd  lies  prostrate  at  hia  feet,  while  bia  Mmpuuooe 
fly  into  the  deaert. 


Audeneon  ia  one  of  the  yery  few  wbo  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tbs 
lion  aeiziog  hia  prey  in  broad  daylight  Late  one  evening  he  had  badly  wounded  a 
lion  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  aet  out  with  his  attendants,  following  the  bloody 
tracks  of  the  animal.  "  Presently,"  he  writes.  "  we  came  upon  the  '  epoor '  of  a  whole 
troop  of  lions,  as  also  that  of  a  aolitary  giraffe.  So  many  tracka  confused  us,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  pick  out  from  the  rest  those  of  the  wounded  lion,  I  observed  mj 
native  attendants  suddenly  rush  forward,  and  the  next  instant  the  jungle  re'«choed 
with  the  shouts  of  triumph.  Thinking  they  had  discovered  the  lion  we  were  in  pnr^ 
nit  of,  I  also  hnrried  forward  ;  but  imagine  my  surprise  when  emerging  into  a«  open- 
ing in  the  jungle  I  saw,  not  a  dead  lion,  aa  I  expected,  bat  five  living  lions — two 
Kilea  and  three  females — two  of  whom  were  in  the  act  of  pulling  down  a  splendid 
ginffi>,  the  other  three  watching  close  at  hand,  and  with  devooriog  looka,  the  deadly 
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•trifa.  The  scene  was  of  so  imposiDg  a  nature  that  for  the  moment  I  forgot  I  oarried 
a  gun.  The  natives,  however,  in  anticipaUon  of  a  glorious  gorge,  dashed  madly  fo^ 
ward,  and  with  tho  most  piercing  shrieks  and  yells  compelled  the  lions  to  m  hattj 
retreat.  When  I  reached  the  giraffe,  now  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  sand,  it  mads 
a  few  ineffectual  attempts  to  raise  its  neck ;  its  body  heaved  and  quivered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  nest  instant  tho  poor  animal  was  dead.  It  had  received  ssTeral  deep 
gashes  about  the  flanks  and  chest,  caused  by  the  claws  and  teeth  of  its  fieroe  aamil- 
ants.  The  strong  and  tough  muscles  of  the  neck  were  also  bitten  through.  AH 
thought  of  pursuing  the  wounded  lion  was  now  out  of  the  question.  The  nattves 
remained  gorging  on  the  carcass  of  the  giraflb  until  it  was  devoured.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  however,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  &11  in  with  my  royal  antagonist,  and 
finished  him  without  difficulty." 

During  tho  day-time  the  lion  seldom  attacks  man,  and  sometimes  even  when  meet- 
ing a  traveler  he  is  said  to  pass  him  by  unnoticed  ;  but  when  the  shades  of  evemog 
descend,  his  mood  undergoes  a  change.  After  sunset  it  is  dangerous  to  venture  mto 
the  woody  and  wild  regions  of  Mount  Atlas,  for  there  the  lion  lies  in  wait,  and  thov 
one  finds  him  stretched  across  the  narrow  path.  It  is  then  that  dramatio  scenes  of 
absorbing  interest  not  unfrequently  take  place.  When,  so  say  the  Bedouins,  a  single 
man  thus  meeting  with  a  lion  is  possessed  of  an  undaunted  heart,  he  advances  towards 
the  monster  brandishing  his  sword  or  flourishing  his  rifle  high  in  the  air,  and,  taking 
good  care  not  to  strike  or  to  shoot,  contents  himself  with  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of 
abuse :  "  Oh,  thou  meao-spirited  thief!  thou  pitiful  waylajer  !  thou  son  of  ons  that 
never  ventured  to  say  no  /  think'st  thou  I  fear  thee  ?  K newest  thou  whose  son  I  am? 
Arise,  and  let  me  pass  I"  The  lion  waits  till  the  man  approaches  quite  near  to  him ; 
then  ho  retires,  but  soon  stretches  himself  once  more  across  the  path ;  and  thus  by 
many  a  repeated  trial  puts  the  courage  of  the  wanderer  to  the  test.  All  the  time  the 
movementi  of  the  lion  are  attended  with  a  dreadful  noise,  he  breaks  numberless 
branches  with  his  tail,  he  roars,  he  growb ;  like  the  cat  with  the  mouse,  ho  plays  with 
the  object  of  his  repeated  and  singular  attacks,  keeping  him  perpetually  suspeuded 
between  hope  and  fear.  If  the  man  engaged  in  this  combat  keeps  up  his  courage, — 
if,  as  the  Arabs  express  themselves,  '*  he  holds  fast  his  soul,"  then  the  brute  at  last 
quits  him  and  seeks  some  other  prey.  But  if  the  lion  perceives  that  he  has  to  do 
with  an  opponent  whoso  courage  falters,  whose  voice  trembles,  who  does  not  venture 
to  utter  a  menace,  then  to  terrify  him  still  more  he  redoubles  the  described  manoeuvres. 
He  approaches  his  victim,  pushes  him  from  the  path,  then  leaves  him  and  approaches 
again,  and  enjoys  the  agony  of  the  wretch,  until  at  last  he  tears  him  to  pieces. 

The  lion  is  said  to  have  a  particular  liking  for  the  flesh  of  the  Hottentots,  and  it  is 
surprising  with  what  obstinacy  he  will  follow  one  of  these  unfortunate  savages.  Thus 
Mr.  Barrow  relates  the  adventure  of  a  Namaqua  Hottentot,  who.  endeavoring  to  drive 
his  master's  cattle  into  a  pool  of  water  enclosed  between  two  ridges  of  rocks,  espied  a 
huge  lion  couching  in  the  midst  of  tho  pool.  Terrified  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  such 
a  beast,  that  seemed  to  have  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  instantly  took  to  his  heels. 
In  doing  this  ho  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  run  through  tho  herd,  concluding 
that  if  tho  lion  should  pursue  he  would  take  up  with  the  first  beast  that  presented 
itself.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  Tho  lion  broke  through  the  herd,  making 
directly  after  tho  Hottentot,  who,  on  turning  round  and  perceiving  that  the  monster 
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had  siogled  him  out*  fareathlesB  and  half  dead  with  fear,  scrambled  up  one  of  the  tree- 
aloes,  in  the  trunk  of  which  a  few  steps  had  luckily  been  cut  out  to  come  at  some 
birds'  nests  that  the  branches  contained.  At  the  same  moment  the  lion  made  a  spring 
at  him,  but  missing  his  aim,  fell  upon  the  ground.  In  surly  silence  he  walked  round 
the  tree,  casting  at  times  a  dreadful  look  towards  the  poor  Hottentot,  who  screened 
himself  from  his  sight  behind  the  branches.  Having  remained  silent  and  motionless 
for  a  length  of  time,  he  at  length  ventured  to  peep,  hoping  that  the  lion  had  taken 
his  departure,  when,  to  his  great  terror  and  astonishment,  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
animal,  which,  as  the  poor  fellow  afterwards  expressed  himself,  flashed  fire  at  him.  In 
short,  the  lion  laid  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  did  not  remove  from  thi 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  becoming  parched  with  thirsty 
he  went  to  a  spring  at  some  distance  in  order  to  drink.  The  Hottentot  now,  with 
trepidation,  ventured  to  descend,  and  scampered  off  home,  which  was  not  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him. 

On  account  as  well  of  the  devastations  which  he  causes  among  the  herds  as  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase,  the  lion  is  pursued  and  killed  in  North  and  in  South  Africa 
wherever  he  appears :  a  state  of  war  which,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  not  without 
danger  for  the  aggressive  party.  Thus  Andersson  once  fired  upon  a  black-maned 
lion,  one  of  the  largest  he  ever  encountered  in  Africa.  Roused  to  fury  by  the  slight 
wound  he  had  received,  the  brute  rapidly  wheeled,  rushed  upon  him  with  a  dreadful 
roar,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  couched  as  if  about  to  spring,  having  his 
head  imbedded,  so  to  say,  between  his  fore  paws.  Drawing  a  large  hunting-knife,  and 
slipping  it  over  the  wrist  of  his  right  hand,  Andersson  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  thus 
prepared,  awuted  the  onset  of  the  lion.  Ic  was  an  awful  moment  of  suspense,  and 
his  situation  was  critical  in  the  extreme.  Sdll  his  presence  of  mind,  (a  most  indis- 
pensable quality  in  a  South  African  hunter,)  never  for  a  moment  forsook  him ;  indeed, 
he  felt  that  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  absolute  self-command  would  be 
of  any  avail.  He  would  now  have  become  the  assailant ;  but  as,  owing  to  the  inter- 
venmg  bushes  and  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  lion's  lashing  hb  tail  against  the 
ground,  he  was  unable  to  see  his  head,  while  to  aim  at  any  other  part  would  have 
been  madness,  he  refrained  from  firing.  Whilst  intently  watching  every  motion  of  the 
lion,  the  animal  suddenly  made  a  prodigious  bound ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  his 
not  perceiving  his  intended  victim,  who  was  partially  concealed  in  the  long  grass,  and 
instinctively  threw  his  body  on  one  side,  or  to  miscalculating  the  distance,  he  went 
clear  over  him,  and  alighted  on  the  ground  three  or  four  paces  beyond.  Quick  as 
thought  Andersson  now  seized  his  advantage,  and  wheeling  round  on  his  knee,  dis- 
charged his  second  barrel ;  and  as  the  lion's  broadside  was  then  towards  him,  lodged 
a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  which  it  completely  smashed.  The  infuriated  animal  now  mads 
a  second  and  more  determined  rush ;  but,  owing  to  his  disabled  state,  was  happily 
avoided,  though  only  within  a  hair's  breadth,  and  giving  up  the  contest,  he  retreated 
into  a  neighboring  wood,  where  his  carcass  was  found  a  few  days  after. 

Dr.  Livingstone  once  had  a  still  more  narrow  escape,  for  he  was  actually  under  the 

paws  of  a  lion,  whose  fury  he  had  roused  by  firing  two  bullets  at  him.     "  I  was  upon 

a  little  hight ;  he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground 

below  together.    Orowling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrie^dog  does 

a  rat.    The  shock  produced  a  stupor,  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse 
45 
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after  tbe  first  sbake  of  tbe  cat  It  caaaed  a  sort  of  drowmoeta  in  which  there  wm  no 
Bense  of  pain  oor  feeling  of  terror,  though  quite  oonsoiona  of  all  that  waa  happemi^ 
It  waa  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  deacribe,  who  ks 
all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This  ringular  oondidon  waa  not  the  rank 
of  any  mental  process ;  the  shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  honor  is 
looking  round  at  the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animah 
killed  by  the  camivora ;  and  if  so,  is  a  merciful  proyision  by  our  benevolent  Crettv 
for  lessening  the  pain  of  death.  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  m  be 
had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalw^,  who  m 
trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  flint  one,  miail 
fire  in  both  barrels;  the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and  attacking  Mebalw^,  bit  Ui 
thigh.  Another  man  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalw^.  Hi 
left  Mebalw^  and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder ;  but  at  that  moment  tbe  bnlleli  he 
had  received  took  effect,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  whole  waa  the  work  of  a  lev 
moments,  and  must  have  been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage.  A  wound  from  tUi 
animal's  tooth  resembles  a  gun-shot  wound ;  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  great  deil 
of  sloughing  and  discharge,  and  pains  are  felt  in  the  part  periodicaUy  ever  aftenrardi. 
I  had  on  a  tartan  jacket  on  the  occasion,  and  I  believe  that  it  wiped  off  all  the  vimi 
from  the  teeth  that  pierced  the  flesh,  for  my  two  companions  in  this  affray  have  both 
suffered  from  the  peculiar  pains,  while  I  have  escaped  with  only  the  inoonvenienoeef  a 
ialse  joint  in  my  limb.  The  man  whose  shoulder  was  wounded  showed  me  his  wound 
actually  burst  forth  afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the  following  year." 

In  the  Atlas,  the  lion  is  hunted  in  various  ways.  When  he  prowls  about  die 
neighborhood  of  a  Bedouin  encampment,  his  presence  is  announced  by  various  signa 
At  night  his  dreadful  roar  resounds;  now  an  ox,  now  a  foal  is  missing  from  the  herd; 
at  length  even  a  member  of  the  tribe  disappears.  Terror  spreads  among  all  the  tents, 
the  women  tremble  for  their  children,  everywhere  complaints  are  heard.  The  warrion 
decree  the  death  of  the  obnoxious  neighbor,  and  congregate  on  horse  and  on  foot  at 
the  appointed  hour  and  place.  The  thicket  in  which  the  lion  conceals  himself  during 
the  day-time  has  already  been  discovered,  and  the  troop  advances,  the  horsemen  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  About  fifty  paces  from  the  bush  they  halt,  and  draw  up  in  three 
rows,  the  second  ready  to  assist  the  first  in  case  of  need,  the  third  an  invincible  reserve 
of  excellent  marksmen.  Then  commences  a  strange  and  animated  scene.  The  fint 
row  abusing  the  lion,  and  at  the  same  time  sending  a  few  balls  into  his  covert  to 
induce  him  to  come  out,  utters  loud  exclamations  of  defiance.  "  Where  is  he  who 
fancies  himself  so  brave,  and  ventures  not  to  show  himself  before  men  ?  Surely  it  ii 
not  the  lion,  but  a  cowardly  thief,  a  son  of  Scheitan,  on  whom  may  Allah's  curse  rest!" 

At  length,  the  roused  lion  breaks  forth.  A  momentary  silence  ensues.  The  lion 
roars,  rolls  flaming  eyes,  retreats  a  few  paces,  stretches  himself  upon  the  ground,  rises, 
smashes  the  branches  with  his  tail.  The  front  row  gives  fire,  the  lion  springs  forward, 
if  untouched,  and  generally  falls  under  the  balls  of  the  second  row,  which  immediate]/ 
advances  towards  him.  This  moment,  so  critical  for  the  lion,  whose  fury  is  fully  ex- 
cited, does  not  end  the  combat  till  he  is  hit  in  the  head  or  in  the  heart.  Often  hi3 
hide  has  been  pierced  by  a  dozen  balls  before  the  mortal  wound  is  given,  so  that 
sometimes  in  case  of  a  prolonged  contest  several  of  the  hunters  are  either  killed  or 
wounded.     The  horsemen  remain  as  passive  spectators  of  the  fray  so  long  as  the  lion 
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keeps  upon  hilly  ground ;  but  wbeo  driven  into  tbe  plain,  tboir  part  begins,  and  a  new 
eombat  of  a  no  less  original  and  dramatic  character  commences ;  as  every  rider,  accord- 
ing to  bis  zeal  or  courage,  spurs  bis  horse  upon  the  monster,  fires  upon  him  at  a  short 
distance,  then  rapidly  wheels  as  soon  as  the  shot  is  made,  and  reloads  again^  to  prepare 
for  a  new  onset  The  lion,  attacked  on  all  sides  and  covered  with  wounds,  fronts 
everywhere  the  enemy,  springs  forward,  retreats,  returns,  and  only  falls  after  a  glorious 
resistance,  which  must  necessarily  end  in  his  defeat  and  death,  as  be  is  no  match  for  a 
troop  of  well-mounted  Arabs.  After  he  has  spent  bis  power  on  a  few  monstrous 
springs,  even  an  ordinary  horse  easily  overtakes  him.  One  must  have  been  the  wit- 
ness of  such  a  fight,  says  Dumas,  to  form  an.  idea  of  its  liveliness.  Every  rider  utters 
loud  imprecations,  the  white  mantles  that  give  so  spectral  an  appearance  to  their  dusky 
owners,  fly  in  the  air  like  *'  streamers  long  and  gay,"  the  carbines  glisten,  the  shots 
resound,  the  lion  roars ;  pursuit  and  flight  alternate  in  rapid  succession  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  tumult  accidents  are  rare,  and  the  horsemen  have  generally  nothing  to  fear  but 
a  fall  from  their  steed,  which  might  bring  them  under  the  claws  of  their  enemy,  or, 
what  is  oftener  the  case,  the  ball  of  an  incautious  comrade. 

The  Arabs  have  noticed  that  the  day  after  the  lion  has  carried  away  an  animal,  be 
generally  remains  in  a  state  of  drowsy  inactivity,  incapable  of  moving  from  his  lair. 
When  the  neighborhood,  which  usually  resounds  with  his  evening  roar,  remains  quiet, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  animal  is  gorged  with  his  gluttonous  repast. 
Then  some  huntsman,  more  courageous  than  his  comrades,  follows  his  trail  into  the 
thicket,  levels  his  gun  at  the  lethargic  monster,  and  sends  a  ball  into  his  head.  Some- 
times even,  a  hunter,  relying  on  the  deadly  certainty  of  his  aim,  and  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing fame  by  a  display  of  chivalrous  courage,  rides  forth  alone  into  the  thicket,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  challenges  the  lion  with  repeated  shouts  and  imprecations,  and  lays 
him  prostrate  before  he  can  make  his  fisital  bound. 

Dr.  Livingstone  informs  us  that  the  Bushmen  likewise  avail  themselves  of  the  tor- 
pidity consequent  upon  a  full  meal,  to  surprise  the  lion  in  his  slumbers :  but  their 
mode  of  attack  is  very  different  from  that  practiced  by  the  fiery  Arabs  of  Northern 
Africa.  One  discharges  a  poisoned  arrow  from  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  while 
his  companion  simultaneously  throws  his  skin-cloak  over  the  beast's  head.  The  sudden 
surprise  makes  him  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  he  bounds  away  in  the  greatest 
confusiqiQ  and  terror.  The  poison  which  they  use  is  the  entrails  of  a  caterpillar  named 
N^gwa,  half  an  inch  long.  They  squeeze  out  these,  and  place  them  all  around  the 
bottom  of  the  barb,  and  allow  the  poison  to  dry  in  the  sun.  "  They  are  very  careful 
in  cleaning  their  nails  after  working  with  it,  as  a  small  portion  introduced  into  a  scratch 
acts  like  morbid  matter  in  dissection  wounds.  The  agony  is  so  great  that  the  person 
cuts  himself,  calls  for  his  mother's  breast,  as  if  he  were  returned  in  idea  to  his  child- 
kood  again,  or  flies  from  human  habitations  a  raging  maniac.  The  effects  on  the  lion 
are  equally  terrible.  He  is  heard  moaning  in  distress,  and  becomes  furious,  biting  the 
trees  and  ground  in  rage." 

The  Arabs  of  the  Atlas  consider  it  much  less  dangerous  to  hunt  the  lion  himself 
than  to  rob  him  of  his  young.  Daily  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  parent  lions  roam  about,  most  likely  to  espy  some  future  prey.  They  are  seen 
upoa  a  rising  ground  surveying  the  encampment,  the  smoke  arimng  from  the  tents,  the 
places  where  the  cattle  are  preserved,  and  soon  after  retire  with  a  deep  growl.    Daring 
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Uui  dbMnoe  from  tiMir  dea,  the  BedooiDS  OMttkrady  approttbh  to  asm  tha  ymi^ 
tdung  good  owe  to  gag  them,  la  thair  oriaa  would  infidliUj  attnet  the  pmetk  Im 
After  a  rania  like  Aia,  tba  whole  naij^borfaood  inoieaaea  Ha  ▼igiiaiioa»  aa  jbr  Iha  ant 
aeven  or  eight  days  the  fiuy  of  the  lioa  knowa  no  bonnda. 

In  anoient  tunea,  the  lion  waa  an  inhabitant  of  aooth-eaatem  Barope.  Heaoioba 
idatea  that  troopa  of  liona  came  down  the  Maoedonian  moontaina,  to  aaiae  ofaa  Ai 
laggi^  oamela  of  Xerzea'  army,  and  even  under  Alexander  the  Great,  tba  aanail 
Ihongh  rare,  waa  not  yet  completely  extirpated.  In  Aria  alao,  where  (he  fioe  ii  il 
praaent  confined  to  Mesopotamia,  the  norihem  eoast  of  the  Pernan  Onli^  aed  lb 
north-western  part  of  EGndosten,  he  formerly  roamed  OTor  hr  morB  extooaiTe  doaasa 
The  Asiado  lion  difl^  from  the  African,  by  a  more  comprsased  form  of  the  hodj^t 
ahorter  mane,  which  sometimes  ia  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  a  rnudh  Iai|ger  taftrf 
hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  Africa  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  lion,  tfie  part  of  the  worii 
where  he  appears  to  perfection  with  all  the  attribntea  of  Us  peoaliar  atrength  mi 
beaniy.  There  he  ia  foand  in  the  wilds  of  the  Atlas  as  in  the  high  nHxintaui-liBdi 
of  Abyssinia,  from  the  Gape  to  Senegal,  and  from  Moaambiqne  to  Oongo  ;  and  aaai 
than  one  species  of  die  royal  animal,  not  yet  accurately  diatingnidied  bj  the  natnl- 
lata,  roams  over  dus  vast  expanse.  The  lion  is  freqoendy  bcongfat  to  Barope  aai 
America,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  dtgects  of  attraction  in  Bo6logieal  flirdsss 
When  taken  young,  he  easily  accostoma  himself  to  captivity,  and  evea  propagstai 
within  his  prison  bounds,  but  the  cube  bom  in  our  cUmate  generally  die  joung. 

That  the  lion  is  at  times  bold  and  forocious  enough  is  abundantly  tiwtifiod  by  aH 
die  hunters  who  within  the  last  few  years  have  narrated  their  adventnrea  in  SoodMn 
Aftica,  but  all  of  them  also  g^ve  equal  testimony  to  his  usual  cowardice^  when  not 
pressed  by  hunger.  Livingstone,  indeed,  has  a  most  republican  contempt  for  die  so* 
called '^  royal  beast,"  although  ho  bears  on  his  person  proofe  that  he  ianot  tobewboDf 
despised.  Aocording  to  him  the  lion  is  nothing  better  than  an  overgrown  hulking  cat, 
not  a  match  in  fair  fight  for  the  buffalo,  and  always  careful  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
the  rhinoceros.  ADdorsson  relates  the  only  instance  which  has  come  within  our  obser- 
yation  where  a  lion  assailed  a  rhinoceros.  He  had  wounded  a  rhinoceros,  and,  he 
writes,  **  while  following  up  the  trtdl  of  the  animal,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  one  or 
two  lions,  taking  advantage  of  his  crippled  ^ndition,  had  evidendy  attacked  him,  and 
after  a  desperate  straggle  had  been  compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  This  is 
the  only  instance  I  know  of  lions  daring  to  attack  rhinoceroses,  though  I  haye  seen  it 
stated  in  print,  that  not  only  will  they  assail,  but  can  master  the  homed  monster." 
His  picture  of  this  scene  is  given  on  page  503  of  this  volume. 

According  to  Livingstone,  if  a  traveler  encounters  a  lion  by  daylight,  he  turns  tail 
and  sneaks  out  of  sight  like  a  scared  greyhound.  All  the  telk  about  his  majestic  roar 
is  sheer  twaddle.  It  takes  a  keen  ear  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  die  lion  from  thai 
of  the  silly  ostrich.  When  the  lion  grows  old,  he  leads  a  miserable  life.  UnaUe  to 
master  the  larger  game,  he  prowb  about  the  villages  in  hopes  to  pick  up  a  stray  goat 
A  woman  or  a  child  does  not  come  amiss.  When  the  natives  hear  one  prowling  about 
the  villages,  they  say,  "  His  teeth  are  worn ;  he  will  soon  kill  men,"  and  thereupon 
turn  out  and  put  an  end  to  him ;  "  and  this,"  says  Livingstone,  *'  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for  the  common  belief  that  when  the  lion  baa  once  tasted  hunMU  flesh  he  mil  eat 
nothing  else."   When  an  aged  lion  lives  for  from  human  habitations  so  that  he  can  not 
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get  goats  or  ebildren,  he  is  often  reduoed  to  each  straits  as  to  be  obliged  to  make  hit 
meals  of  mice  and  sacb  small  prey.  '*  Upon  the  whole,"  concludes  Livingstone,  *'  in 
the  dark,  or  at  all  hours  when  breeding,  the  lion  is  an  ugly  enough  customer ;  but  if 
a  man  will  stay  at  home  by  night,  and  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack  him,  ho  runs 
less  risk  in  Africa  of  being  devoured  by  a  lion,  than  he  does  in  our  cities  of  being  run 
over  by  an  omnibus." 

Tho  lion  reigns  in  Africa,  but  the  Tiger  is  lord  and  master  of  the  Indian  junglMi 
A  splendid  animal— elegantly  striped  with  black  on  a  white  and  golden  ground; 
graceful  in  every  movement,  but  of  a  most  sanguinary  fuid  cruel  nature.  The  length- 
ened body  resting  on  short  legs  wants  the  proud  bearing  of  the  lion,  while  the  naked 
bead,  the  wildly  rolling  eye,  the  scarlet  tongue  constantly  lolling  from  the  jaws,  and 
tho  whole  expression  of  the  tiger's  physiognomy  iodicato  an  insatiable  thirst  of  blood, 
a  pitiless  ferocity,  which  he  wreaks  indiscriminately  on  every  living  thing  that  comes 
within  his  grasp.  In  the  bamboo  jungle  on  the  banks  of  pools  and  rivers,  he  waits 
for  the  approaching  'herd ;  there  he  seeks  his  prey,  or  rather  multiplies  his  murders, 
for  he  often  leaves  the  carcase  of  the  axis  or  the  nylghau  still  writhing  in  the  agony 
of  death  to  throw  himself  upon  new  victims,  whose  bodies  he  rends  with  his  claws, 
and  then  plunges  his  head  into  the  gaping  wound  to  absorb  with  deep  and  luxurious 
draughts  the  blood  whose  fountains  he  has  just  laid  open. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  aspect  of  a  Javanese  savannah,  to  which 
clumps  of  noble  trees,  planted  by  Nature's  hand,  impart  a  park-like  character ;  yet 
even  duriog  the  day-time,  the  traveler  rarely  ventures  to  cross  these  beautiful  wilds 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue.  In  Italy  armed  guards  are  neces- 
sary to  scare  the  bandit ;  here  the  tiger  calls  for  similar  precautions.  The  horses  fre- 
quently stand  still,  trembling  all  over,  when  their  road  leads  them  along  some  denser 
patch  of  the  jungle,  rising  like  an  island  from  the  grassy  plsdn,  for  their  acute  scent 
informs  them  that  a  tiger  lies  concealed  in  the  thicket,  but  a  few  paces  from  their  path. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  peacock  and  the  tiger  are  so  frequently  seen  together. 
The  voice  of  the  bird  is  seldom  heard  during  the  day-time,  but  as  soon  as  the  shades 
of  evening  begin  to  veil  the  landscape,  his  loud  and  disagreeable  screams  awaken  the 
echoes,  announcing,  as  the  Javanese  say,  that  the  tiger  is  setting  forth  on  his  mur- 
derous excursions.  Then  the  traveler  carefully  bolts  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  the  sol- 
itary Javanese  retreats  to  his  palisaded  dwelling,  for  the  tyrant  of  the  wilderness  is 
abroad.  At  night  his  dreadful  roar  is  heard,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  peacock's 
discordant  voice.  Even  in  the  villages,  thinly  scattered  among  the  grass  or  alang« 
wilds  of  Java,  there  is  no  security  against  his  attacks,  in  spite  of  the  strong  fences 
with  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  the  watch  fires  carefully  kept  burning  between 
ihese  and  the  huts. 

India,  South  China,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  are  tho  chief  seats  of  the  tiger,  who  is  un- 
known both  in  Ceylon  and  Borneo,  while  to  the  north  he  ranges  as  far  as  Manchuria 
and  the  Upper  Obi,  and  Yennisei,  (55^ — 56°  N.  lat.)  A  species  of  tiger  identical 
with  that  of  Bengal  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Aral,  near  Sussao  (45^ 
N.  lat),  and  Tennant  mentions  that  he  is  found  among  the  snows  of  Mount  Ararat  in 
Armenia.  As  Hindostan  is  separated  from  these  northern  tiger  haunts  by  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  Kuen-Lun  (35°  N.),  and  of  Mouztagh  (42°  N.  lat.),  each  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snows,  mere  summer  excursionB  are  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
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it  is  evident  that  the  animal  is  able  to  live  in  a  mach  more  rigorous  climate  than  it 
commonly  imagined.  Even  in  India  the  tiger  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Uie  snltiy 
jungle,  for  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hodgson's  account  of  the  mammalia  of  Nepaul,  that  m 
the  Himalaya  he  is  sometimes  found  at  the  veiy  edge  of  the  perpetual  snow. 

Tiger-hunting  is  a  chief  pleasure  of  the  Lidian  rajahs  and  zemindars^  who,  anxioiis 
that  their  favorite  amusement  may  suffer  no  diminution,  forbid  any  one  else  to  chase  on 
their  domains,  however  much  their  poor  vassals  may  have  to  suffer  in  consequence. 
But  the  delight  they  take  in  tiger  shooting  never  leads  the  cautious  Nimrods  so  fiv  u 
to  endanger  their  precious  persons.  On  some  trees  of  the  jungle  a  scaffolding  is  pre 
pared,  at  a  ludicrous  hight  for  his  highness,  who,  at  the  appointed  hour,  makes  hii 
appearance  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  petty  Asiatic  despot  The  beating  now  begina^ 
and  is  executed  by  a  troop  of  miserable  peasants,  who  most  unwillingly  submit  to  this 
forced  and  unpaid  labor,  which  is  the  more  dangerous  for  them  as  they  are  dispersed 
in  a  long  line,  instead  of  forming  a  troop,  the  only  way  to  secure  them  agunst  the 
attacks  of  the  tiger.  Thus  they  advance  with  a  dreadful  noise  of  drums,  horns,  and 
pistol-firing,  driving  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  towards  the  scaffolding  of  their  lord 
and  master.  At  first  the  tigers,  startled  from  their  slumbers,  retreat  before  them,  hat 
generally  on  approaching  the  scaffolding  they  guess  the  danger  that  awaits  them,  and 
turn  with  a  formidable  growl  upon  the  drivers.  Sometimes,  however,  they  summon 
resolution  to  rush  with  a  few  tremendous  bounds  through  the  perilous  pass,  and  their 
flight  is  but  rarely  impeded  by  the  ill-aimed  shots  of  the  ambuscade.  Neverthelessi 
great  compliments  are  paid  to  the  noble  sportsman  for  his  ability  and  courage,  and 
nobody  says  a  word  about  the  poor  low-bom  wretches,  that  may  have  been  lulled  and 
mutilated  by  the  infuriated  brutes. 

Colonel  Rice,  an  English  hunter,  managed  his  tiger-shooting  excursions  on  a  very 
different  plan.  Provided  with  excellent  double-barrelled  rifles,  and  accompanied  by  a 
troop  of  well-armed,  well-paid  drivers,  and  a  number  of  courageous  dogs,  he  boldlj 
entered  the  jangle  to  rouse  the  tiger  from  his  lair.  In  front  of  the  party  generally 
marched  the  sbikarree  or  chief  driver,  who,  attentively  reconnoitering  the  traces  of  the 
animal,  pointed  out  the  direction  that  was  to  be  followed.  On  his  right  and  left  hand 
walked  the  English  sportsmen,  fully  prepared  for  action,  and  behind  them  the  most 
trustworthy  of  thoir  followers,- with  loaded  rifles  ready  for  an  exchange  with  those  that 
had  been  discharged.  Then  followed  the  music,  consisting  of  four  or  five  tambourines, 
a  great  drum,  cymbals,  boms,  a  bell,  and  the  repeated  firing  of  pistols,  and  convoyed 
by  men  armed  with  swords  and  long  halberds.  A  few  slingsmen  made  up  the  rear, 
who  were  constantly  throwing  stones  into  the  jungle  over  the  heads  of  the  foremost  of 
the  party,  and  even  more  effectually  than  the  noise  of  the  music  drove  the  tiger  from 
his  retreat.  From  time  to  time  one  of  the  men  climbed  upon  the  summit  of  a  tree  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  grass.  The  whole  troop  constantly  formed  a  close  body. 
The  tiger  in  cold  blood  never  dares  to  attack  a  company  that  announces  itself  in  so 
turbulent  a  manner.  If  ho  ventures  it  is  only  with  half  a  heart ;  he  hesitates,  stops  at 
a  short  distance,  and  gives  a  hunter  time  to  salute  him  with  a  bullet.  While  strictly 
following  an  order  of  marob  like  the  one  described,  the  drivers  run  little  risk,  even  in 
the  thickest  jungle ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  together,  as  the  least  suceesd 
immediately  tempts  them  to  disperse. 

On  one  of  these  hunting  expeditions  Ensign  Elliott,  a  friend  of  the  ColonePs.  had 
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m  almost  wiraculooB  escape.  Aooompanied  by  about  forty  drivers,  they  bad  entered 
a  jungle,  which  did  not  seem  to  promise  much  sport,  and  had  mounted  with  their  rifles 
upon  some  small  trees  to  await  the  issue  of  the  explorations,  when  suddenly  their 
people  roused  a  beautiful  tiger,  who  advanced  slowly  towards  them.  They  remained 
perfectly  silent,  but  one  of  their  followers,  posted  upon  another  tree  and  fearing  they 
might  be  surprised  by  the  animal,  called  out  to  them  to  be  up6n  their  guard.  This 
was  enough  to  make  the  tiger  change  his  direction,  so  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to 
•end  a  bullet  after  him.  His  loud  roar  announced  that  he  was  wounded,  but  the  dis- 
tance was  already  too  great  to  admit  of  his  being  effectually  hit  a  second  time,  so  that 
the  impatient  sportsmen  now  pursued  him  with  more  eagerness  than  caution.  At  iho 
head  of  their  troop,  they  marched  through  the  jungle,  following  the  bloody  trail  of  the 
animal,  until  at  length  they  emerged  into  an  open  country,  when  all  further  traoes 
were  lost.  In  vain  some  of  their  people  climbed  upon  the  highest  trees ;  nothing  was 
to  be  perceived  either  in  the  bushes  or  in  the  high  grass.  Meanwhile  the  Englishmen 
slowly  walked  on,  about  twenty  paces  in  advance,  attentively  gazing  upon  the  ground, 
when  suddenly  with  a  terrific  roar  the  tiger  bounded  upon  Colonel  lUce  from  a  hollow, 
concealed  beneath  the  herbage.  The  gallant  sportsman  had  scarcely  time  to  fire  both 
his  barrels  at  the  head  of  the  monster,  who,  diverted  from  the  attack  by  this  warm 
reception,  now  made  an  enormous  spring  at  Ensign  Elliott  before  he  had  time  to  aim. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  for,  on  turning  towards  the  tiger,  the  Colonel  saw 
his  unfortunate  friend  prostrate  under  the  paws  of  the  furious  brute.  Immediately 
the  shikarreo  with  admirable  coolness  handed  him  a  freshly  loaded  rifle.  He  dis* 
charged  one  of  the  barrels  without  effect,  but  was  then  obliged  to  pause,  as  the  tiger 
had  seized  his  fiiend  by  the  arm,  and  was  dragging  him  towards  the  hole  from  whence 
he  had  sprung  forth.  Thus  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  next  shot  should  hit 
the  animal  in  the  bnun,  as  any  other  wound  not  immediately  fatal  would  only  have 
increased  its  fury.  Closely  following  the  tiger,  and  watching  all  his  movements  with 
the  most  intense  attention,  the  Colonel,  after  having  aimed  several  times,  at  length  fired 
and  hit  the  temple  of  the  tiger,  who  fell  over  his  victim  a  lifeless  corpse.  Fortunately, 
the  Ensign  was  not  mortally  wounded,  the  stroke  of  the  tiger's  paw,  which  had  been 
aimed  at  his  head,  having  been  parried  by  his  rifle.  The  blow,  however,  had  been  so 
furious  as  to  flatten  the  trigger,  and  thus  he  escaped  with  a  terrible  wound  in  the  arm. 
The  tiger  is  particularly  fond  of  dense  willow  or  bamboo  bushes  on  swampy  ground, 
as  he  there  finds  the  cool  shades  he  requires  for  his  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
after  his  nocturnal  excursions.  It  is  then  very  difficult  to  detect  him,  but  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  jungle,  particularly  the  peacock  and  the  monkey,  betray  his  pros* 
ence.  The  scream  of  the  former  is  an  infallible  sign  that  the  tiger  Lb  rimng  from  his 
bur;  and  the  monkeys,  who  during  the  night  are  so  frequently  surprised  by  the 
panther  or  the  boa,  never  allow  their  watchfulness  to  be  at  fault  during  the  day. 
They  are  never  deceived  in  the  animal,  which  slinks  into  the  thicket.  If  it  is  a  deer 
or  a  wild  boar,  they  remain  perfectly  quiet ;  but  if  it  is  a  tiger  or  a  panther,  they 
ntter  a  cry,  destined  to  warn  their  comrades  of  the  approach  of  danger.  When,  on 
examining  a  jungle,  the  traveler  sees  a  monkey  quietly  seated  on  the  branches,  he 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  no  dangerous  animal  is  lurking  in  the  thicket.  During  the 
night  the  cry  of  the  jackal  frequently  announces  the  tiger's  presence.  When  one  of 
these  vile  animals  is  no  longer  able  to  hunt  from  age,  or  when  be  has  been  expelled 
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from  his  troop,  lie  ib  &.  'd  to  become  the  provider  of  the  tiger,  who,  after  haying  aatiatrf 
himself  od  the  spoil,  leaves  the  remains  to  his  famished  scout. 

The  tiger,  who  on  the  declivities  of  the  Himalaya  tears  to  pieces  the  swift-fboter 
antelope,  lacerates  on  the  desert  sand  coasts  of  Java  the  tardy  tortoise,  when  at  nighu 
hl\  it  leaves  the  sea  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  drift-sand  at  the  foot  of  the  dunes.  Hnih 
dreds  of  tortoise  skeletons  lie  scattered  about  the  strand,  many  of  them  five  feet  km^ 
and  three  feet  broad ;  some  bleached  by  time,  others  still  fresh  and  bleeding.  High  ik 
the  air  a  number  of  birds  of  prey  wheel  about,  scared  by  the  traveler's  approaeh. 
Here  is  the  place  where  the  turtles  are  attacked  by  the  wild  dogs.  In  packs  of  frmi 
twenty  to  fifty,  the  growling  rabble  assails  the  poor  sea  animal  at  every  aooeasiUi 
point,  gnaws  and  tugs  at  the  feet  and  at  the  head,  and  succeeds  by  united  efibrts  h 
turning  the  huge  creature  upon  its  back.  Then  the  abdominal  scales  are  torn  off,  ani 
the  ravenous  dogs  hold  a  bloody  meal  on  the  flesh,  intestines,  and  eggs  of  their  defeuM 
less  prey.  Sometimes,  however,  the  turtle  escapes  their  rage,  and  dragging  its  hot*- 
ating  tormentors  along  with  it,  succeeds  in  regaining  the  friendly  sea.  Nor  do  ih« 
dogs  always  enjoy  an  undisturbed  repast,  often  during  the  night,  the  lord  of  the  wi>- 
demess,  the  royal  tiger,  bursts  out  of  the  forest,  pauses  for  a  moment,  casts  a  glantn 
over  the  strand,  approaches  slowly,  and  then  with  one  bound,  accompanied  by  a  tet* 
rific  roar,  springs  among  the  dogs,  scattering  the  howling  band  like  chaff  before  t'lM 
wind.  And  now  is  the  tiger's  turn  to  feast ;  but  even  he,  though  rarely,  is  sometioiM 
disturbed  by  man.  Thus  on  this  lonely,  melancholy  coast,  wild  dogs  and  tigers  wa|^ 
an  unequal  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 

After  the  tiger  and  the  lion,  the  Panther  and  the  Leopard  are  the  mightiest  feliuw 
of  the  Old  World.  Although  differently  spotted — the  ocelli  or  rounded  marks  on  tb^ 
panther  being  larger  and  more  distinctly  formed — they  are  probably  only  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  species,  as  many  intermediate  individuals  have  been  observed.  Eocl* 
animals  are  widely  diffused  through  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Oid  World,  being  bw* 
tivcs  of  Africa,  Persia,  China,  India,  and  many  of  the  Indian  islands ;  so  that  they 
have  a  much  more  extensive  range  than  either  the  tiger  or  the  lion.  The  nianner  it 
which  they  seize  their  prey,  lurking  near  the  sides  of  woods,  and  darting  forward  wii^j 
a  sudden  spring,  resembles  that  of  the  tiger,  and  the  chase  of  the  panther  is  said  lo 
be  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  lion,  as  it  easily  climbs  the  trees  and  pursaes  its 
enemy  upon  the  branches. 

The  Cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard  (Gueparda  jiibata,  guttata),  which  inhabits  the 
greater  part  of  both  Asia  and  Africa,  exhibits  in  its  form  and  habits  a  mixture  of  the 
feline  and  canine  tribes.  Resembling  the  panther  by  its  spotted  skin,  it  is  more  eie- 
vated  on  its  legs  and  less  flattened  on  the  fore  part  of  its  head.  Its  brain  is  more 
ample,  and  its  claws  touch  the  ground  while  walking,  like  those  of  the  dog,  which  il 
resembles  still  further  by  its  mild  and  docile  nature.  In  India  and  Persia,  where  the 
cheetahs  are  employed  in  the  chase,  they  are  carried  chained  and  hoodwinked  to  the 
field  in  low  cars.  When  the  hunters  come  within  view  of  a  herd  of  antelopes,  the 
cheetah  is  liberated,  and  the  game  is  pointed  out  to  him  :  he  does  not,  however,  im 
mediately  dash  forward  in  pursuit,  but  steals  along  cautiously  till  he  has  nearly  ap- 
proached the  herd  unseen,  when  with  a  few  rapid  and  vigorous  bounds,  he  darts  on 
the  timid  game  and  strangles  it  almost  instantaneously.     Should  he,  however,  fail  ia 
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first  efforts  and  miss  his  prey,  he  attempts  do  pursuit,  but  returns  to  the  call  of  his 
master,  evidently  disappointed,  and  generally  almost  breathless. 

While  the  sanguinary  felidas  may  justly  be  called  the  eagles,  the  carrion-feeding 
Hysenas  are  the  vultures,  among  the  four-footed  animab.  Averse  to  the  light  of  day, 
like  the  owl  and  the  bat,  they  conceal  themselves  in  dark  caverns,  ruins,  or  burrows, 
as  long  as  the  sun  stands  above  the  horizon ;  but  at  night-fall  they  come  forth  from 
their  gloomy  retreats  with  a  lamentable  howl  or  a  satanic  laugh,  to  seek  their  disgust 
ing  food  on  the  fields,  in  churchyards,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  From  the  pro» 
digious  strength  of  their  jaws  and  their  teeth,  they  are  not  only  able  to  masticate  ten* 
dons,  but  to  crush  cartilages  and  bones ;  so  that  carcases  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
flesh  still  provide  them  with  a  plentiful  banquet.  Though  their  nocturnal  habits  and 
savage  aspect  have  rendered  them  an  object  of  hatred  and  disgust  to  man,  they  seem 
destined  to  fill  up  an  important  station  in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  cleansing  the 
earth  of  the  remains  of  dead  animals,  which  might  othsrwiflo  infidct  the  atmosphere 
with  pestilendal  effluvia. 

The  striped  hyaena  is  a  native  of  Aaatio  Turkey,  Syria,  and  North  Africa,  as  far  as 
the  Senegal,  while  the  spotted  hyaena  ranges  over  South  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to 
Abyssinia.  Both  species  attain  the  size  of  the  wolf,  and  have  similar  habits.  As  the 
shark  follows  the  ship,  or  the  crow  the  caravan,  they  are  said  to  hover  about  the  march 
ef  armies,  as  if  taught  by  instinct  that  they  have  to  expect  the  richest  feast  from  the 
insanity  of  man.  The  moonlight  falling  on  the  dmk  cypresses  and  snow-white  tombs 
of  the  Oriental  churches  not  seldom  shines  upon  hungry  hyaenas,  busily  employed  in 
tearing  the  newly-buried  corpses  from  their  graves.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
spotted  hyaena  is  that  when  he  first  begins  to  run  he  appears  lame,  so  that  one  might 
almost  fancy  one  of  his  legs  was  broken ;  but  after  a  time  this  halting  disappears,  and 
he  proceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly. 

The  brown  hyaena,  which  is  found  in  South  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  Mozambique 
and  Senegambia,  and  has  a  more  shaggy  fur  than  the  preceding  species,  has  very  dif- 
ferent habits.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  crustaceae  which  the  ebbing  flood  leaves 
behind  upon  the  beach,  or  which  the  storm  casts  ashore  in  great  quantities,  and  exclu- 
sively inhabits  the  coasts,  where  he  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  sea-shore  wolf.  His 
traces  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  on  the  strand,  and  night  after  night  he  prowls 
along  the  margin  of  the  water,  examining  the  refuse  of  the  retreating  ocean. 

The  same  radical  differences  which  draw  so  wide  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
timiae  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  are  found  also  to  distinguish  the  feline  races  of 
both  hemispheres,  so  that  it  would  be  as  vain  to  search  in  the  American  forests  and 
savannas  for  the  Numidian  lion,  or  the  striped  tiger,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Oanges  or 
the  Senegal  for  the  tawny  puma  or  the  spotted  jaguar.  While  in  the  African  phuns 
the  swift-footed  springbok,  or  the  koodoo,  unrivaled  among  the  antelopes  for  his  bold 
and  widely-spreading  horns,  falls  under  the  impetuous  bound  of  the  panther—or  while 
the  tiger  and  the  buffalo  engage  in  mortal  combat  in  the  Indian  jungle — the  blood- 
thirsty Jaguar,  concealed  in  the  high  grass  of  the  American  llanos,  lies  in  wait  for  the 
wild  horse  or  the  passing  steer.  The  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  so 
destructive  to  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  was  beneficial 
at  least  to  the  large  felidae  of  tropical  America,  for  they  first  introduced  the  horse  and 
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the  ox  into  die  weeteni  hemisphere,  where  theee  neefiil  animale,  finding  a  new  ni 
eongeoial  home  in  the  boondleae  aaTanoM  and  pampaa^  whioh  extend  almoei  ooiotv^ 
mptedlj  from  the  Apore  to  Patagonia,  have  multiplied  to  an  incredible  extent.  Sinn 
then  the  jagoar  no  longer  oonaideri  the  deer  of  the  woods,  the  graoefnl  agouti,  or  thi 
ilow  capjbara  as  his  chief  prey,  bat  rejoices  in  the  blood  of  the  steed  or  ox,  and  ■ 
much  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  herd-teeming  saTannas  than  in  the  oompaiatifelj 
meagre  honting-groonds  of  the  forest 

Of  all  the  camiTora  of  the  New  World,  perhaps  with  the  sole  exoention  of  thi 
grinlj  and  the  polar  bears,  the  tyrants  of  the  North  American  aolitadea,  Uie  jagoar  ii 
the  most  formidable,  resembling  the  panther  by  his  spotted  skin,  bat  almost  eqoalisg 
the  Bengal  tiger  in  sise  and  power.  He  roams  about  at  all  times  of  the  day,  swiM 
over  broad  rivers,  and  even  in  the  water  proves  a  most  dangerous  foe,  for  when  diiviB 
to  extremities  he  frequently  turns  against  the  boat,  and  forces  his  assailants  to  seek 
ihear  safety  by  jumping  overboard.  Many  an  Indian,  while  wandering  through  thinly 
populated  districts,  where  swampy  thickets  alternate  with  open  grass  pluns,  has  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  jaguar,  and  in  many  a  lonely  plantation  Ae  inhabitants  haidly 
venture  to  leave  their  enclosures  after  sunset,  for  fear  of  his  attacks.  During  Tsohudf  i 
sojourn  in  Northern  Peru,  a  jaguar  penetrated  into  the  hut  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  settled  in  those  parts,  and  dragging  a  boy  of  ten  years  out  of  his  hammodc,  toes 
him  to  pieces  and  devoured  him.  Far  from  being  afraid  of  man,  this  ferocious  animal 
springs  upon  him  when  alone,  and  when  pressed  by  hunger  will  even  venture  during 
the  day-time  into  the  mountain  villages  to  seek  its  prey.  The  distinguished  traveler 
whom  I  have  just  quoted  mentions  the  case  of  an  Indian  in  the  province  of  Yito,  who 
hearing  during  the  night  his  only  pig  most  piteously  squealing,  rose  to  see  what  wai 
the  matter,  and  found  that  a  jaguar  had  seized  it  by  the  bead,  and  was  about  to  cany 
it  away.  Eager  to  rescue  his  property,  he  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  the  pig  by  the 
hind  legs,  disputed  its  possession  with  the  beast  of  prey,  that  with  eyes  gleaming 
through  the  darkness,  and  a  ferocious  growl,  kept  tugging  at  its  head.  This  strange 
struggle  between  the  undaunted  Indian  and  the  jaguar  lasted  for  some  time,  until  the 
women  coming  out  of  the  hut  with  lighted  torches  put  to  flight  the  monster,  which 
slowly  retreated  into  the  forest  The  same  traveler  relates  that  in  some  parts  the 
jaguars  bad  increased  to  such  a  degree,  and  proved  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  latter  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  settle  in  less  dangerous  districts.  Thus, 
the  village  of  Mayunmarca,  near  the  road  from  Huanta  to  Anco,  had  been  long  since 
abandoned,  and  the  neighborhood  was  still  considered  so  dangerous  that  few  Indians 
ventured  to  travel  through  it  alone. 

The  chase  of  those  formidable  animals  requires  great  caution,  yet  keen  sportsmen 
will  venture,  single-handed,  to  seek  the  jaguar  in  his  lair,  armed  with  a  blow-pipe  and 
poisoned  arrows,  or  merely  with  a  long  and  powerful  lance.  The  praise  which  is  doe 
to  the  bold  adventurers  for  their  courage  is,  however,  too  often  tarnished  by  their 
cruelty.  Thus,  a  famous  jaguar  hunter  once  showed  Poppig  a  large  cavity  under  the 
tangled  roots  of  a  giant  bombax-tree,  where  he  had  some  time  back  discovered  a 
female  jaguar  with  her  young.  Dexterously  rolling  down  a  large  stone,  he  closed  the 
entrance,  and  then  with  fiendish  delight  slowly  smoked  the  animals  to  death,  by  apply- 
ing fire  from  time  to  time  to  their  dungeon.  Having  lost  one  half  of  his  scalp  in  a 
previous  conflict  with  a  jaguar,  he  pleaded  his  sufierings  as  an  excuse  for  his  barbarity. 
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To  attack  ihese  oreatnres  with  a  lanoe,  a  sore  aim,  a  oool,  detemimed  courage,  and 
great  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  are  required;  but  CTen  these  qualities  do  not 
always  ensure  success  if  the  hunter  is  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  the  animal. 
The  jaguar  generally  waits  for  the  attack  in  a  sitting  posture,  turning  one  side  towards 
the  assailant,  and,  as  if  unconcerned,  moves  his  long  tail  to  and  fro.  The  hunter, 
carefully  observing  the  eye  of  his  adversary,  repeatedly  menaces  him  with  slight  thrusts 
of  his  lance,  which  a  gentle  stroke  of  the  paw  playfully  wards  off;  then  seizing  a 
favorable  moment,  ho  suddenly  steps  forward  and  plunges  his  weapon  into  his  side. 
If  the  thrust  be  well  aimed,  a  second  is  not  necessary,  for  pressing  with  his  full  weight 
on  the  lance,  the  huntsman  enlarges  and  deepens  the  mortal  wound.  But  if  the  stroke 
is  parried  or  glances  off,  the  jaguar,  roused  to  fury,  bounds  on  his  aggressor,  whose 
only  hope  now  lies  in  the  short  knife  which  he  carries  in  his  girdle.  Those  who  are 
kss  inclined  to  desperate  conflicts  destroy  the  jaguar  by  poisoned  pieces  of  meat,  or 
else  they  lay  pit&lls  for  him,  when  they  kill  him  without  running  any  personal  risk. 

The  Cougar,  or  the  Puma,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Indians,  is  fiur  inferior  to  the 
jaguar  in  courage,  and  consequently  far  less  dangerous  to  man.  On  account  of  his 
brownish«red  color  and  great  size,  being  the  largest  felis  of  the  New  World,  he  has 
also  been  named  the  American  lion,  but  he  has  neither  the  mane  nor  the  noble  bearing 
of  the  *'  king  of  animals."  In  spite  of  his  strength  he  is  of  so  cowardly  a  dispositirq 
that  he  invariably  takes  to  flight  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  consequently  inspires  no 
fear  on  being  met  with  in  the  wilderness ;  while  even  the  boldest  hunter  instinctively 
starts  back,  when,  winding  through  the  forest,  he  suddenly  sees  the  sparkling  eye  of 
the  jaguar  intently  fixed  upon  him.  The  puma  has  a  much  wider  range  than  the 
jaguar,  for  while  the  latter  reaches  in  South  America  only  to  the  forty-fifih  degree  of 
latitude,  and  does  not  rove  northwards  beyond  Sonora  and  New  Mexico,  the  former 
roams  from  the  Straits  of  Magelhin  to  the  Canadian  lakes.  The  jaguar  seldom  ascends 
the  mountains  to  a  greater  hight  than  3,000  feet,  while  in  the  warmer  lateral  valleys 
of  the  Andes  the  puma  frequently  lies  in  ambush  for  the  vioujias  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  can  climb  trees  with  great  facility,  ascend- 
ing even  vertical  trunks,  and,  like  the  lynx,  will  watch  the  opportunity  of  springing 
on  such  animals  as  happen  to  pass  beneath.  No  less  cruel  than  cowardly,  he  will 
destroy  without  necessity  forty  or  fifiy  sheep  when  the  occasion  offers,  and  content  him- 
self with  licking  the  blood  of  his  victims.  When  caught  young,  he  is  easily  tamed, 
and,  like  the  common  cat,  shows  his  fondness  at  being  caressed  by  the  same  kind  of 
gentle  purrings.  Tschudi  informs  us  that  the  Indians  of  the  northern  provinces  fre- 
quently bring  pumas  to  Lima,  to  show  them  for  money.  They  either  lead  them  by  a 
rope,  or  carry  them  in  a  sack  upon  their  back,  until  the  dght-seera  have  assembled  in 
•officient  number. 

Beddes  the  puma  or  the  jaguar,  tropical  America  possesses  die  beautifully  varie- 
gated Ocelot  {Felis  pardaHs);  the  Oscollo  (Felis  dogaster);  the  spotless,  black-gray 
Jaguarundi  (F.  jaguarundi),  which  is  not  much  larger  than  the  European  wild-cat; 
the  long-tailed,  striped,  and  spotted  Margay,  or  Tigeroat,  and  several  other  felidsB. 
All  these  smaller  species  hardly  ever  become  dangerous  to  man,  but  they  cause  the 
death  of  many  an  acouchi  and  cavy ;  and,  with  prodigious  leaps,  the  affirighted  monkey 
flies  from  their  approach  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest 
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Skin  and  Tteth — Mode  of  Killing  the  Hippopotamus. — The  Camel:  Its  Adaptation  to  the 
Tropical  Sand-Wastes — Its  Physical  Organization  adapted  to  its  Mode  of  Life — Its  Foot 
and  its  Stomach — Its  Desert  Home — The  Camel  and  the  Arab — The  Two-Humped  and 
One-IIumped  Camels — The  Camel  an  immemorial  Serf— Its  Aspect  and  Temper. — Tht 
Giraffe:  Beauty  of  the  Giraffe — Its  Means  of  Defense — Its  special  Organization — The 
Lion  and  the  GiraiTe — The  Giraffe  known  to  the  Ancients. — Zebra  and  Quaggaa:  Their 
Abundance  in  Southern  Africa — Distinction  Between  the  Quagga  and  the  Zebra — Capacity 
for  Domestication — Their  Union  for  Defense — The  Gnu,  the  Quagga,  and  the  Zebra — The 
Zebra  the  Tiger-Horse  of  the  Ancients — The  African  Boar — The  Malayan  Babirusa.    Finis. 

AMONG  the  animals  belonging  to  the  Tropical  World  there  aro  none  more  dis- 
tinctive than  the  great  Pachydermati,  the  Elephant,  the  RhiDOceros,  and  the 
Hippopotamus.  To  these  huge  beasts,  the  largest  that  walk  the  earth,  we  propose  to 
devote  a  chapter ;  supplementing  it  with  a  few  pages  concerning  the  Giraffe,  the  Camel, 
and  a  few  other  animals  of  largo  size,  exclusively  tropical.  First  and  foremost  we  will 
speak  of  the  Elephant : 

A  tamed  elephant,  as  we  see  him  in  menageries,  compelled  to  go  through  his  roand 
cf  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  everybody  who  will  pay  the  required  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar, is  apparently  a  stupid  beast.  He  seems  a  very  mountain  of  flesh,  covered  with  a 
loose  and  ill-fitting  skin.  His  great,  clumsy  logs  look  like  those  of  a  gouty  alderman ; 
he  writhes  his  huge  trunk  about  with  an  air  of  hopeless  imbecility ;  all  his  energies 
seem  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  feat  of  conveying  to  his  mouth  the  apples  and  nuts 
held  out  to  him  by  gaping  urchins.  A  very  different  animal  is  the  same  elephant  in 
his  native  haunts.  There  he  is  the  keenest  wariest,  and  most  cunning  of  beasts. 
The  little  sharp  eye  is  aliglit  with  intelligence  ;  the  ponderous  ears  are  alive  to  the 
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Juntest  Bound ;  the  long  swaying  trunk,  merely  as  an  organ  of  smell,  has  an  acute* 
neas  unmatched  by  the  keenest  dog  that  ever  tracked  game.  He  has,  moreover,  a 
courage,  and  when  irritated,  a  ferocity,  surpassed  by  no  other  animal ;  so  that  one 
needs  to  be  a  bold  and  wary  hunter  who  assails  him  in  his  native  haunts. 

Yet,  when  unmolested  by  man,  who  is  his  chief,  and  almost  only  enemy,  the  elephant 
is  the  image  of  strength  and  good-nature,  loving  the  shady  forest  and  the  secluded 
lake.  Disliking  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun,  he  spends  the  day  in  the  thickest  woods, 
devoting  the  night  to  excursions  and  to  the  luxury  of  the  bath,  his  groat  and  innocent 
delight  Though  the  earth  trembles  under  his  strides,  yet  like  the  whale,  he  is  timid  ; 
but  this  timidity  is  accounted  for  by  his  small  range  of  vision.  Anything  unusual 
strikes  him  with  terror,  and  the  most  trivial  objects  and  incidents,  from  being  imper- 
tectly  discerned,  excite  his  suspicions.  An  instinctive  consciousness  that  his  superior 
bulk  exposes  him  to  danger  from  sources  that  might  be  harmless  in  the  case  of  lighter 
animals  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  elephant  displays  a  remarkable  reluctance 
to  fiice  the  slightest  artificial  obstruction  on  his  passage.  Even  when  enraged  by  a 
wound,  he  will  hesitate  to  charge  his  assailant  across  an  intervening  hedge,  suspecting 
it  may  conceal  a  snare  or  pitfall,  but  will  hurry  along  it  to  seek  for  an  opening.  Un- 
like the  horse,  he  never  gets  accustomed  to  the  report  of  fire-arms,  and  thus  he  never 
plays  an  active  part  in  battle,  but  serves  in  a  campaign  only  as  a  common  beast  of 
burden,  or  for  the  transport  of  heavy  artillery.  To  make  up  for  his  restricted  vision, 
his  neck  being  so  formed  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  directing  the  range  of  his  eye 
much  above  the  level  of  his  head,  he  is  endowed  with  a  remarkable  power  of  smell, 
and  a  delicate  sense  of  hearing,  which  serve  to  apprise  him  of  the  approach  of  danger* 

Although,  from  their  huge  bulk,  the  elephants  might  be  supposed  to  prefer  a  level 
country,  yet,  in  Asia  at  least,  the  regions  where  they  most  abound  are  all  hilly  anj 
mountainous.  In  Ceylon,  particularly,  there  is  not  a  range  so  high  as  to  be  inaoces* 
sible  to  them,  and  so  sure-footed  are  they,  that  provided  there  be  solidity  to  sustain 
their  weight,  they  will  climb  rocks  and  traverse  ledges,  where  even  a  mule  dare  not 
venture.  Hooker  admired  the  judicious  winding  of  the  elephant's  path  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  Tennont  describes  the  sagacity  which  he  displays  in  laying  out  roads,  or 
descending  abrupt  banks,  as  almost  incredible.  His  first  manoeuvre  is  to  kneel  down 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  placing  his  chest  to  the  ground,  one  fore-leg  is  then 
cautiously  passed  a  short  way  down  the  slope,  and  if  there  is  no  natural  protection  to 
afford  a  firm  footing,  he  speedily  forms  one  by  stamping  into  the  soil,  if  moist,  or  kick- 
ing out  a  footing,  if  dry.  This  point  gained,  the  other  fore-leg  is  brought  down  in 
the  same  way,  and  performs  the  same  work,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  first,  which  is 
thus  at  liberty  to  mo^e  lower  still.  Then  first  one  and  then  the  second  of  the  hind- 
legs  is  carefully  drawn  over  the  side,  and  the  hind-feet  in  turn  occupy  the  resting- 
|)laces  previously  used  and  left  by  the  fore  ones.  The  course,  however,  in  such  pre- 
cipitous ground  is  not  straight  from  top  to  bottom,  but  slopes  along  the  face  of  the 
bank,  descending  till  the  animal  gains  the  level  below.  This  an  elephant  has  done  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  carrying  a  houdah,  its  occupant,  his  attendant^  and 
m  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  the  operation. 

The  stomach  of  the  elephant,  like  that  of  the  camel  or  the  llama,  is  provided  with 
a  cavity,  serving  most  probably  as  a  reservoir  for  water  against  the  emergencies  of 
thirst ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  or/taniiation  of  the  **  Leviathan  of  tht 
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Land  '*  is  his  wonderfbl  trank,  which,  aniting  the  flezibOiiy  of  the  aerpeot  with  a 
giant'i  power,  almost  riyala  the  haman  hand  by  its  manifold  oaes  and  exqoiate  deli- 
eaoy  of  tonch.  Nearly  eight  feet  b  length  and  stoat  in  proportion  to  the  maasift 
size  of  the  whole  animal,  this  miracle  of  nature,  at  the  Tolition  of  the  elephant  will 
uproot  trees  or  gather  grass ;  raise  a  piece  of  artillery  or  pick  ap  a  oomfit ;  kill  a  man 
or  brush  off  a  fly.  It  oonveys  the  food  to  the  mouth,  and  pumps  up  the  enormooi 
draughts  of  water,  which,  by  its  recunrature,  are  turned  mto  and  driven  down  the 
eapacious  throat,  or  showered  over  the  body.  Its  length  supplies  the  place  of  a  long 
neck,  which  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  support  of  the  large  head  and 
weighty  tusks.  A  glance  at  the  head  of  the  elephant  will  show  the  thicknesB  and 
strength  of  the  trunk  at  its  insertion ;  and  the  massy  arched  bones  of  the  (ace  and 
thick  muscular  neck  are  admirably  adapted  for  supporting  and  working  this  incom- 
parable instrument,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  elephant's  most  formidable  instru- 
ment of  defense,  for,  first  prostrating  any  minor  assailant  by  means  of  hia  trunk,  he 
then  crushes  him  by  the  pressure  of  his  enormous  weight 

The  use  of  the  elephant's  tusks  is  less  clearly  defined.  Though  they  are  frequently 
described  as  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  tiger  and  rhinoceros,  often  securing  the 
victory  by  one  blow,  which  transfixes  the  assailant  to  the  earth,  it  is  perfectly  obvious, 
both  from  their  almost  vertical  position  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  head  above 
the  level  of  the  shoulder,  that  they  were  never  designed  for  weapons  of  attack.  No 
doubt  they  may  prove  of  great  assistance  in  digging  up  roots,  but  that  they  are  ht 
from  indispensable,  is  proved  by  their  being  but  rarely  seen  in  the  females,  and  bj 
their  almost  constant  absence  in  the  Ceylon  elephant,  where  they  are  generally  found 
reduced  to  mere  stunted  processes. 

Elephants  live  in  herds,  usually  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  individuals,  and 
each  herd  is  a  fiimily,  not  brougbt  together  by  accident  or  attachment,  but  owning  a 
common  lineage  and  relationship.  In  the  forest  several  herds  will  browse  in  close 
contiguity,  and  in  their  expeditious  in  search  of  watei  they  may  form  a  body  of  possi- 
bly one  or  two  hundred,  but  on  the  slightest  disturbance,  each  distinct  herd  hastens 
to  re-form  within  its  own  particular  circle,  and  to  take  measures  on  its  own  behalf  for 
retreat  or  defense.  Generally  the  most  vigorous  and  courageous  of  the  herd  assumes 
the  leadership :  his  orders  are  observed  with  the  most  implicit  obedience,  and  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  evinced  by  his  followers  are  very  remarkable.  In  Ceylon  this  is 
more  readily  seen  in  the  case  of  a  *'  tusker  "  than  any  other,  because  in  a  herd  he  b  gen- 
erally the  object  of  the  keenest  pursuit  by  the  hunters.  On  such  occasions  the  ele- 
phants do  their  utmost  to  protect  him  from  danger ;  when  driven  to  extremity,  they 
place  their  leader  in  th^  centre,  and  crowd  so  eagerly  in  front  of  bim  that  the  sports- 
men have  to  Bhoo<>  a  number  which  they  might  otherwise  have  spared. 

When  individuals  have  been  expelled  from  a  herd,  or  by  some  accident  or  other  have 
lost  their  former  associates,  they  are  not  permitted  to  attach  themselves  to  any  other 
family,  and  ever  af^er  wander  about  the  woods  as  outcasts  from  their  kind.  Rendered 
morose  and  savage  from  rage  and  solitude,  the  ro^ue  elephants  become  vicious  and 
predatory ;  and  bo  sullen  is  their  disposition,  that  although  two  may  be  in  the  same 
vicinity,  there  is  no  known  instance  of  their  associating,  or  of  a  ro^ue  being  seen  in 
company  with  another  elephant.  These  rogue  elephants  seem  to  belong,  however, 
wholly  to  the  Asiatic  variety ;  at  least,  we  find  no  special  mention  of  them  by  African 
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banters.  Mr.  S.  G.  Baker,  now  Sir  Samnel  Baker,  since  noted  for  his  exploration  of 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  was  long  ago  a  noted  elephant-banter  in  Ceylon,  and  his  book 
*'  The  Rifle  and  the  Honnd  in  Ceylon  **  abounds  with  incidents  of  adventure  and  dar- 
ing in  shooting  these  rogues.  "  Deprived/'  he  says/*  of  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
female  society,  the  old  rogue  becomes  doubly  vicious.  He  appears  to  be  in  bad  humor 
with  the  world  generally,  and  with  himself  in  particular,  spending  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  when  not  feeding,  in  pacing  back  and  forth,  with  his  tail  cocked  in  the  air, 
ready  for  a  rush  upon  any  one  that  approaches  bis  haunts."  Their  pluck  is  equal  to 
their  cunning.  When  they  travel  in  the  day-time,  they  always  go  with  the  wind,  and, 
nothing  can  follow  on  their  track  without  their  knowledge.  When  the  rogue  is  paiw 
sued  in  the  open  forest  or  on  the  naked  plain  he  usually  retreats ;  but  the  chanoes  art 
ten  to  one  that  he  is  merely  enticing  the  hunter  to  follow  him  into  some  favorite  banal 
among  the  dense  jungle,  from  which  he  will  charge  at  some  unexpected  moment 

The  elephant  inhabits  both  Asia  and  Africa,  but  each  of  these  two  parts  of  the  world 
has  its  peculiar  species.  The  African  elephant  is  distinguisbed  by  the  lozenge-shaped 
prominences  of  ivory  and  enamel  on  the  surface  of  his  grinders,  which  in  the  Indian 
elephant  are  narrow,  tranverse  bars  of  uniform  breadth ;  his  skull  has  a  more  rounded 
form,  and  is  deficient  in  the  double  lateral  bump  conspicuous  in  the  former ;  and  he 
has  only  fifty-four  vertebrse,  while  the  Indian  has  sixty-one.  On  the  other  hand,  ha 
possesses  twenty-one  ribs,  while  the  latter  has  only  nineteen.  His  tusks  are  also  much 
larger,  and  his  body  is  of  much  greater  bulk,  as  the  female  attains  the  stature  of  the 
full-grown  Indian  male.  The  ear  is  at  least  three  times  the  size,  being  not  seldom 
above  four  feet  long,  and  broad,  so  that  Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  having  seen  a  negro, 
who  under  cover  of  one  of  these  prodigious  flaps  effectually  screened  himself  from  the 
rain.  All  these  differences  of  character  appeared  so  great  to  M.  Cuvier  as  to  induce 
him  to  consider  the  Afirican  elephant  as  a  peculiar  genus. 

Ancient  medals  representing  large-eared  elephants  drawing  chariots,  are  conclusive 
of  the  fact  that  the  Romans  knew  how  to  catch  and  tame  the  African  elephant.  He 
was  even  considered  more  docile  than  the  Asiatic,  and  was  taught  various  feats,  as 
walking  on  ropes  and  dancing.  The  elephants  with  which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps, 
as  well  as  those  which  Pyrrhus  led  into  Italy,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  African. 
At  present  he  is  only  killed  for  his  ivory,  his  hide,  his  flesh,  or  from  the  mere  wanton- 
ness of  destruction.  The  Cape  colonistB,  to  whom  bis  services  might  be  of  great  im- 
portance, have  never  made  the  attempt  to  tame  him,  nor  has  one  of  this  species  ever 
been  exhibited  in  England ;  but  the  big-eared,  large-tusked  African  elephant  is  the  one 
best  known  in  American  menageries. 

The  African  elephant  has  a  very  wide  range,  from  Caffraria  to  Nubia,  and  from  the 
Zambesi  to  Cape  Yerde,  and  the  impenetrable  deserts  of  the  Sahara  alone  prevent  him 
from  wandering  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Although  in  South  Africa  the 
perseoutions  of  the  natives,  and  of  his  still  more  formidable  enemies  the  colonists  and 
English  huntsmen,  have  considerably  thinned  his  numbers,  and  driven  him  fiirther  and 
farther  to  the  north,  yet  in  the  interior  of  the  country  he  is  still  met  with  in  prodigious 
numbers.  Dr.  Barth  frequently  saw  large  herds  winding  through  the  open  plains* 
and  swimming  in  majestic  lines  through  the  rivers,  with  elevated  trunks,  or  bathing  in 
the  shallow  lakes  for  ooolness  or  protection  against  insects. 
Idvingstone  gives  us  many  mteresting  aoooants  of  the  difibrent  modes  of  South 
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African  elepbant-hontiDg.  The  natives  of  the  south  bank  of  die  Zambesi  ereet  stagei 
on  high  trees  ovcrbanging  the  paths  by  which  the  elephants  oome,  and  then  use  a  lai;gt 
spear  with  a  handle  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  four  or  five  feet  long.  When 
the  nnfortunate  animal  comes  beneath,  they  throw  the  spear,  and  if  it  enters  between 
the  ribs  above,  as  the  blade  is  at  least  twenty  inches  long  by  two  broad,  the  motion  of 
the  handle,  as  it  is  aided  by  knocking  against  the  trees,  makes  frightful  gashes  withio, 
and  soon  causes  death.  They  kill  them  also  by  means  of  a  spear  inserted  in  a  heaa 
of  wood,  which  being  suspended  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  by  a  oord  attached  to  a  lateh, 
fastened  in  the  path  and  intended  to  be  struck  by  the  animal's  foot,  leads  to  the  fall 
of  the  beaj?  and  the  spear  being  poisoned  causes  death  in  a  few  hoars.  The  Bub- 
men  select  full-moon  nights  for  the  chase,  on  account  of  the  coolness,  and  choose  tho 
moment  succeeding  a  charge,  when  the  elephant  is  out  of  breath,  to  mn  in  and  g^ve 
him  a  stab  with  their  long-bladed  spears.  The  huge  creature  is  often  bristling  with 
missile  weapons  like  a  porcupine,  and  though  nngly  none  of  the  wounds  may  be 
mortal,  yet  their  number  overpowers  him  by  loss  of  blood.  On  the  sloping  banks  of 
the  Zouga  the  Bayeiye  dig  deep  pitfalls  to  entrap  the  animals  as  they  come  to  drink ; 
but  though  these  traps  are  constructed  with  all  the  care  of  savage  ingenuity,  old 
elephants  have  been  known  to  precede  the  herd  and.whisk  off  their  coverings  all  the 
way  down  to  the  water ;  or,  giving  proof  of  a  sdll  more  astonishing  sagacity,  to  have 
actually  lifted  the  young  out  of  the  pits  into  which  they  had  incautiously  stumbled. 

A  much  more  formidable  enemy  of  this  noble  animal  than  the  spears  or  pitfdls  of 
the  African  barbarians  is  the  rifle,  particularly  in  the  hands  of  a  European  marksman ; 
for  while  the  Griquas,  Boers,  and  Bechuanas  generally  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  hnn- 
dred  yards  or  more,  and  of  course  spend  all  the  force  of  their  bullets  on  the  air,  the 
English  hunters,  relying  on  their  steadiness  of  aim,  approach  to  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  aDimal,  where  they  are  sure  not  to  waste  their  powder.  It  requires  no  little  nerre 
to  brave  the  charge  of  the  elephant,  the  scream  or  trumpeting  of  the  brute,  when 
infuriated,  being  more  like  what  the  shriek  of  a  steam-whistle  would  be  to  a  man 
standing  on  the  dangerous  part  of  a  railroad,  than  any  other  earthly  sound  ;  a  horse 
unused  to  it  will  sometimes  stand  shivering  instead  of  taking  his  rider  out  of  danger, 
or  fall  paralyzed  by  fear,  and  thus  expose  him  to  be  trodden  into  a  mummy,  or,  dash- 
ing against  a  tree,  crack  his  skull  against  a  branch. 

Even  the  most  experienced  hunters  have  many  dangers  to  encounter  while  facing 

their  gigantic  adversary.     Thus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zouga  in  1850,  Mr.  Oswell  had 

one  of  the  most  extraordinary  escapes  from  a  wounded  elephant  perhaps  ever  recorded 

in  the  annals  of  the  chase.     Pursuing  the  brute  into  the  dense  thick  thorny  bushes 

met  with  on  the  margin  of  that  river,  and  to  which  the  elephant  usually  flees  fbr 

safety,  he  followed  through  a  narrow  pathway  by  lifting  up  some  of  the  branches,  and 

forcing  his  way  through  the  rest ;  but  when  he  had  just  got  over  this  difficulty,  he  saw 

the  elephant,  whose  tail  he  had  but  got  glimpses  of  before,  now  rushing  full  speed 

towards  hini.     There  was  then  no  time  to  lift  up  the  branches,  so  he  tried  to  force  hii 

horse  through  them.     Ho  could  not  effect  a  passage,  and  as  there  was  but  an  instant 

between  the  attempt  and  failure,  the  hunter  tried  to  dismount ;  but  in  doing  this,  one 

foot  was  caught  by  a  branch,  and  the  spur  drawn  along  the  animal's  flank  ;  this  made 

him  spring  away,  and  throw  the  rider  to  the  ground  with  his  face  to  the  elephant, 

which,  being  in  full  chase,  still  went  on.     Mr.  Oswell  saw  the  huge  fore  foot  about  to 
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desoend  on  his  legs,  parted  them,  and  drew  in  his  breath,  as  if  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  other  foot,  which  he  expected  would  next  descend  on  his  body.  His  relief  may 
be  imagined,  when  he  saw  the  whole  length  Of  the  under  part  of  the  enormous  brute 
pass  oyer  him,  leaving  him  perfectly  unhurt. 

In  Abyssinia  the  elephant  is  hunted  in  an  original  manner.  The  men,  who  make 
this  their  chief  occupation,  dwell  constantly  in  the  woods,  and  live  entirely  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  they  kilL  They  are  exceedingly  agile  and  dextrous,  both  on 
horseback  and  on  foot ;  indispensable  qualities,  partly  inherited  and  partly  acquired  by 
•onstant  practice.  Completely  naked,  to  render  their  movements  more  easy,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  laid  hold  of  by  the  trees  and  bushes ;  two  of  these  bold  huntsmen 
get  on  horseback ;  one  of  them  bestrides  the  back  of  the  steed — a  short  stick  in  one 
hand,  the  reins  in  the  other — ^while  behind  him  sits  his  companion,  armed  with  a  sharp 
broad-sword.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  a  grazing  elephant,  they  instantly  ride  up  to 
him,  or  cross  him  in  all  directions  if  he  flies,  uttering  at  ^e  same  time  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  feincy,  of  raising  his  anger.  With  outstretched  trunk 
the  elephant  attempts  to  seize  the  noisy  intruders,  and  following  the  perfectly  trained 
horse,  which,  springing  from  side  to  side,  leads  him  along  in  vain  pursuit,  neglects  flight 
into  the  woods,  his  sole  chance  of  safety,  for  while  his  whole  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  horse,  the  swordsman,  who  has  sprung  unperceived  from  its 
back,  approaches  stealthily  from  behind,  and* with  one  stroke  of  his  weapon,  severs  the 
tendon  just  above  the  heel.  The  disabled  monster  fells  shrieking  to  the  eround,  and 
incapable  of  advancmg  a  step,  is  soon  dispatched.  The  whole  flesh  is  then  cut  ofl*  his 
bones  into  thongs,  and  hung  like  festoons  upon  the  branches  of  trees  till  perfectly  dry, 
when  it  is  taken  down  and  laid  by  for  the  rainy  season. 

The  Asiatic  elephant  inhabits  Hindostan,  the  Chin-Indian  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo, and  Ceylon.  In  the  latter  island  especially,  he  was  formerly  found  in  incredible 
numbers,  so  that  thirty  years  ago,  an  English  sportsman  killed  no  less  than  104  ele- 
phants in  three  days.  Major  Rogers  shot  upwards  of  1,400 ;  Captain  Galloway  has 
the  credit  of  slaying  more  than  half  that  number ;  Major  Skinner  almost  as  many,  and 
less  persevering  aspirants  follow  at  humbler  distances.  A  reward  of  a  few  shillings 
a  head,  offered  by  the  government  for  taking  elephants,  was  claimed  for  3,500  de- 
stroyed in  part  of  the  northern  provinces  alone,  in  less  than  three  years  prior  to  1848, 
and  between  1851  and  1856  a  similar  reward  was  paid  for  2,000  in  the  southern 
provinces.  In  consequence  of  this  wholesale  slaughter,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Ceylon  elephant  has  entirely  disappeared  from  districts  in  which  he  was  formerly 
numerous,  and  that  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  the  island  have  even  suspended  the 
ancient  practice  of  keeping  watchers  and  fires  by  night  to  drive  away  the  elftphants 
from  the  growing  crops.  The  opening  of  roads,  and  the  clearing  of  the  mountain- 
forests  of  Candy  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  have  forced  the  animals  to  retire  to  the 
low  country,  where  again  they  have  been  followed  by  large  parties  of  European 
sportsmen ;  and  the  Singhalese  themselves  being  more  freely  provided  with  arms  than 
in  former  times,  have  assisted  in  the  wofk  of  extermination.  The  practice  in  Ceylon 
18  to  aim  invariably  at  the  head ;  and,  generally  speaking,  a  angle  ball  planted  in  the 
forehead  ends  the  existence  of  the  noble  creatures  instantaneously. 

In  India  and  Ceylon,  elephants  have  been  caught  and  tamed  from  time  immemorial, 

and  when  we  compare  their  colossal  strength  with  the  physical  weakness  of  van,  i^ 
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surely  most  be  considered  a  ngnal  triumph  of  his  iDtelligenee  and  oonrage,  OaaA  hb  b 
able  to  bend  such  gigantic  creatores  to  his  will.  The  professioDal  elephant-oatehen 
of  Ceylon,  or  Panickeas,  as  they  are  called,  are  partioalarly  remaikaUe  for  their  daring 
and  adroitness.  Their  ability  in  tracing  thdr  huge  game,  riyaling  that  of  the  Amsri- 
can  Indian  in  following  the  enemy's  trail,  has  almost  the  certainty  of  instinfli,  and 
hence  their  senrioes  are  eagerly  soaght  by  the  European  sportsmen  who  go  down  into 
theur  country  in  search  of  game.  So  keen  is  thdr  glance,  that  almost  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  like  hounds  running  breast-high,  they  will  Mow  the  course  of  an  elephsnt 
over  glades  covered  with  stunted  grass,  where  the  eye  of  a  stranger  would  fidl  to  dii- 
eover  a  trace  of  its  passage,  and  on  through  forests  strewn  with  dry  leaves,  where  il 
seems  impossible  to  perceive  a  footstep.  Here  they  are  guided  by  a  bent  or  hnkea 
twig,  or  by  a  leaf  dropped  from  the  animal's  mouth  on  whidi  they  can  detect  the 
pressure  of  a  tooth.  K  at  friult,  they  fetch  a  circuit  like  a  setter,  till  lighting  on 
some  fresh  marks,  they  go  ahead  again  with  renewed  vigor.  So  delicate  is  the  seois 
of  smell  in  the  elephant,  and  so  indispensable  is  it  to  go  against  the  wind  in  approadi- 
ing  him,  that  the  Panickeas  on  those  occasions  when  the  wind  is  so  still  that  its  diree> 
tion  cannot  be  otherwise  discerned,  will  suspend  the  film  of  a  gossamer  to  detennini 
it,  and  shape  their  course  accordingly. 

On  overtaking  the  game,  their  courage  b  as  conspicuous  as  their  sagamty.  If  they 
have  confidence  in  the  sportsman  for  wh<An  they  are  finding,  they  will  advance  to  the 
very  heel  of  the  elephant,  slap  him  on  the  quarter,  and  then  convert  his  timidity  into 
anger,  till  he  turns  upon  his  tormentor,  and  exposes  his  heavy  front  to  receive  die 
bullet  which  is  awaiting  him.  So  fearless  and  confident  are  they,  that  two  moi  with- 
out aid  or  attendants  will  boldly  attempt  to  capture  the  largest-sised  elephant.  Their 
only  weapon  is  a  flexible  rope  made  of  buffalo's  hide,  with  which  it  is  their  object  to 
secure  one  of  the  hind-legs.  This  they  effect  either  by  following  in  his  footsteps  when 
in  motion,  or  by  stealing  close  up  to  him  when  at  rest,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the 
propensity  of  the  elephant  at  such  moments  to  swing  his  feet  backwards  and  forwuds, 
they  contrive  to  slip  a  noose  over  his  hind-leg. 

At  other  times,  this  is  achieved  by  spreading  the  noose  on  the  ground,  partially 
concealed  by  roots  and  loaves,  beneath  a  tree  on  which  one  of  the  party  is  stationed, 
whose  business  it  is  to  lift  it  suddenly  by  means  of  a  cord,  nusing  it  on  the  elephant's 
leg  at  the  moment  when  his  companion  has  succeeded  in  provoking  him  to  place  his 
foot  within  the  circle,  the  other  end  having  been  previously  made  fiist  to  the  stem  of 
the  tree.  Should  the  noosing  bo  effected  in  open  ground,  and  no  tree  of  sufficient 
strength  at  hand  round  which  to  wind  the  rope,  one  of  the  Moors,  allowing  himself 
to  be  pursued  by  the  enraged  elephant,  entices  him  towards  the  nearest  grove,  when 
his  companion,  dexterously  laying  hold  of  the  rope  as  it  trails  along  the  ground,  sud- 
denly coils  it  round  a  suitable  stem,  and  brings  the  fugitive  to  a  stand  still.  On  find- 
ing himself  thus  arrested,  the  natural  impulse  of  the  captive  is  to  turn  on  the  man 
who  is  making  fast  the  rope,  a  movement  which  it  is  the  duty  of  his  colleague  to  pre- 
vent by  running  up  close  to  the  elephant's  head,  and  provoking  him  to  confront  him 
by  irritating  gesticulations  and  incessant  shouts  of  dahf  dah!  a  monosyllable,  the 
sound  of  which  the  elephant  peculiarly  dislikes.  Meanwhile  the  first  assailant  baring 
secured  one  noose,  comes  up  from  behind  with  another,  with  which,  amidst  the  vain 
rage  and  struggles  of  the  victim,  he  entraps  a  fore-leg,  the  rope  being  as  before  le- 
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eared  to  another  tree  in  front,  and  the  whole  fonr  feet  having  been  thus  entangled 
the  capture  ia  completed.  A  shelter  is  then  run  up  with  branches  to  protect  him  from 
the  Ban,  and  the  hunters  proceed  to  build  a  wigwam  for  themselves  in  front  of  iheir 
prisoner,  kindling  their  fires  for  .cooking,  and  making  all  the  necessary  arrangementa 
for  remaining  day  and  night  on  the  spot,  to  await  the  process  of  subduing  and  taming 
his  rage. 

Picketed  to  the  ground  like  Gulliver  by  the  Lilliputians)  the  elephant  soon  ceases 
to  struggle,  and  what  with  the  exhaustion  of  ineffectual  resistance,  the  constant  annoy- 
ance of  smoke»  and  the  liberal  supply  of  food  and  water  with  which  he  is  indulged, 
a  few  weeks  generally  suffice  to  su^ue  his  spirit,  when  his  keepers  at  length  ventum 
to  remove  him  to  their  own  village,  or  to  the  seaside  for  shipment  to  India.  No  part 
of  the  hunter's  performances  exhibits  greater  skill  and  audacity  than  this  first  forced 
march  of  the  recently  captured  elephant  As  he  is  still  too  morose  to  submit  to  be 
ridden,  and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  lead  or  drive  him  by  force,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  captors  is  displayed  in  alternately  irritating  and  eluding  his  attacks,  but  always 
po  attracting  his  attention,  as  to  allure  him  along  in  the  direction  in  which  they  want 
him  to  go. 

My  limits  forbid  me  entering  upon  a  detailed  acoonnt  of  the  great  elephant-hunts 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  where  whole  herds  are  driven  into  an  indosure  and  entrapped 
in  one  vast  deooy.  This  may  truly  be  called  the  sublime  of  sport,  for  nowhere  is  it 
conducted  on  a  grander  scale,  or  so  replete  with  thrilling  emotions.  The  keddah  or 
corral,  as  the  enckware  is  called,  is  constructed  in  fte  depth  of  the  forests,  several 
hundred  paces  long,  and  half  as  broad,  and  of  a  strength  commensurate  to  the  power 
of  the  animals  it  is  intended  to  secure.  Slowly  and  cautiously  the  doomed  herds  art 
driven  onwards  frt)m  a  vast  circuit  by  thousands  of  beaters  in  narrowing  cbcles  to  the 
fatal  gate,  which  is  instantly  dosed  behind  them,  and  then  the  hunters,  rushing  with 
wild  clamor  and  blazing  torches  to  the  stockade,  complete  the  terror  of  the  bewildered 
animals.  Trumpeting  and  screaming  with  rage  and  foar,  diey  rush  roand  the  corral  at 
a  rapid  pace,  but  all  their  attempts  to  force  the  powerfril  fexkoe  are  vain,  for  wherever 
they  assail  the  palisade,  they  are  met  with  glaring  flambeaos  and  bristling  spears,  and 
on  whichever  side  they  approach,  they  are  repulsed  with  shouts  and  discharge  of  mus- 
ketiy.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  their  frantic  efforts  are  continued  with  unabated  en- 
ergy, tiU  at  length,  stupified,  exhausted,  and  subdued  by  apprehension  and  amaze- 
ment, they  form  themselves  into  a  circle,  and  stand  motionless  under  the  dark  shade 
of  the  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  corral  The  artist,  on  the  page  470  of  this  volume, 
lias  given  a  picture  of  a  herd  of  captured  elephants  thus  *'  tied  up." 

To  secure  the  entrapped  animals,  the  assistance  of  tame  elephants  or  decoys  is  nece»- 
saiy,  who,  by  occupying  their  attention  and  masking  the  movements  of  the  nooser,  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  slipping  one  by  one  a  rope  round  their  feet  until  theur  capture  ia 
completed.  The  quickness  of  eye  displayed  by  the  men  in  watching  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  an  elephant,  and  their  expertness  in  flinging  the  noose  over  its  foot,  and  at- 
taching it  firmly  before  the  animal  can  tear  it  off  with  its  trunk,  are  no  less  admirable 
than  the  rare  sagadty  of  the  decoys,  who  display  the  most  perfect  conception  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  Thus  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
saw  more  than  once,  during  a  great  elephant  hunt  which  he  witnessed  in  1847,  that 
when  one  of  the  wild  elephants  was  extending  his  trunk,  and  would  have  intercepted 
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Uw  tope  about  to  ba  plaoad  orcr  hii  la^  tlu  dagof ,  bj  ^  nddan  mo6im  of  hr  m 
Inmk,  pubad  bia  anda  and  prarantad  bin ;  and  oa  ooa  CBBaBOn,  wboo  ■BuaaMJuirf 
finta  bad  fiuled  to  pat  tba  nooae  over  tiu  1^  of  an  alepliaDt  who  warn  almadj  Monl 
bjona  fi>ot,bat  wbowiieljpot  tbeotfaw  to  tbe  gronadaaaftanaaUmaattanaplad  li 
psH  tba  nooae  nnder  it,  ba  mm  Iba  daooj  watdi  bar  opportmn^,  and  wban  Us  hatwt 
•gun  imbed,  aaddenlj  jnuh  in  bar  own  U^  beneatb  it,  and  bold  it  np  tQl  Hm  booh  !■ 
•ttaobed  and  drawn  tight.  Apart  from  the  aemeeawMflh  from  tiMirpgodiyoMahigft 
the  lama  elephants  are  alone  capable  of  rendering  in  dragg^  out  and  aaaming  th 
MptiTea,  it  ia  perfiMtlj  obrioBB  that,  without  their  Hpoioaa  aoOpwatimi,  Ae  Maitf 
powen  and  dezteii^  of  the  bnntan  wonld  not  v>il  than  to  «at«  tba  wibhiBurB  » 
inpported,  or  to  ensnare  and  to  lead  ont  a  un^  e^tm. 

It  most  not  be  snppoeed,  bowerer,  that  tnrj  al^iant  dmt  esmled  ia  aaanni 
SometimeB  one  wiU,  bjthenaaofaGttle'Head-woA,"  try  togMfrMfton  tfaeeordi 
which  have  bonnd  bia  l^i.  ffia  bnttingandptaUngp  an  Aright  to  bdnU.  Atothr 
fimes  an  '•  ofaatinato  broto  "  «iU  Ve  down,  nftw  to  take  ftxid,  and  in  •  ritort  tini  St 


IVitbont  any  perceptible  diseasD.     The  natlrea  sa;  that  he  dies  of  a  broken  bear^  aal 
that  the  animal  thus  lost  is  libel;  to  be  the  veiy  &nest  of  the  whole  herd. 

It  ma;  easily  be  imagined  that  the  passage  from  a  life  of  nniettered  Hbei^  in  iIm 
eool  and  sequestered  forest  to  one  of  obedieaoe  and  labor,  most  neoemarilj  pnt  ll» 
health  of  the  animal  to  a  severe  trial.  Official  rcoords  prore  that  more  tfaan  half  of 
tho  elephants  employed  in  the  pnblic  departments  of  the  Ceylon  goremment  die  in 
one  year's  servitude,  and  even  when  fnllj  trained  and  innred  mto  oaptivi^,  the  mA- 
ing  elephant  is  always  a  delioate  animal,  subjaot  to  a  great  variety  of  diaeaaas,  and 
oonaequently  often  inoapaoiuted  &om  labor.  Thos,  in  spile  of  his  ooloaaal  atnngth, 
which  can  not  even  be  employed  to  its  fiill  eitent,  as  it  is  difficult  to  pack  ban  with- 
out chafing  the  ekm,  and  wagons  of  oorresponding  dimawooB  to  hia  mnaoolar  powan 
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wonld  ntterly  rain  the  best  oonBlracted  roads,  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  his  serviccfl 
aro  in  proportion  to  his  coat,  and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  b  of  opinion  that  two  vigorans 
dray  horses  would,  at  less  expense,  do  more  effectual  work  than  any  elephant.  Most 
likely  &om  a  comparative  calculation  of  this  kind,  the  strength  of  the  elephant  eatab- 
lishmenta  in  Ceylon  has  been  gradoally  diminished  of  Ute  years,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment stud,  whioh  formerly  oonuBt«d  of  upwards  of  uzty  elephants,  is  at  preraat  re- 
daoed  to  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  unmber. 


Tbt  Rhinoceros  has  about  the  same  range  aa  the  elephant,  bnt  is  found  abo  in  the 
uland  of  Java,  where  the  latter  is  unknown.  Although  not  possessed  of  the  ferocity 
•f  camiTOrous  animals,  the  rhinoceros  is  completely  wild  and  untamable ;  the  image 
of  a  gigantic  hog,  without  intetligenoOi  feeling  or  docili^ ;  and  if  in  bodily  size  and 
eolosaal  strength  it,  of  all  other  land  animals,  moat  nearly  approaches  the  elephant,  it 
is  infinitely  his  inferior  in  point  of  sagacity.  The  latter,  with  bis  beautiful,  good- 
natured,  intelligent  eye,  awakens  the  sympathy  of  man ;  while  the  rhinoceros  might 
figure  as  the  very  ^mbol  of  brntal  violence  and  stupidity. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  A&ica  had  but  one  rhinoceros,  but  the  researcbes 
of  modern  travelers  have  discovered  no  less  than  fonr  different  species,  two  white  and 
two  blsok,  each  of  them  with  two  horns.  The  black  apeiues  are  the  Borelo  of  the 
Bechnanas,  and  the  Keitloa,  which  is  longer,  with  a  larger  neck  and  almost  equal 
horns.  In  both  spedea  the  upper  lip  projects  over  the  lower,  sad  is  capable  of  being 
•xtended  like  that  of  the  giraffe,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to  pull  down  the  branches 
on  whose  foliage  he  intends  to  feast.  Both  the  Borelo  and  the  Eeitloa  are  extremely 
ill-natored,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  buffiilo,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  wild 
animals  of  South  Africa.  The  white  species  are  the  Monoho  (R.  simut.)  and  the 
Eobaaba  (i£.  Oiwellii,)  which  is  dlat4nguished  by  one  of  its  boms  attaining  the 
prodigious  length  of  four  feet. 

Although  the  black  and  white  rhinoceros  are  members  of  the  same  family,  their 
mode  of  living  and  disposition  are  totally  different.  The  food  of  the  former  conusts 
slmoat  entirely  of  roots,  which  they  dig  up  with  tiieir  larger  horn,  or  of  the  branchan 
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and  sproutfl  of  tbe  diorny  aoada,  while  the  latter  ezdaavelj  Hfe  on  gnunea.  P» 
haps  in  conseqaence  of  their  milder  and  more  aoocalent  food,  thej  are  of  a  timM 
unsaspecting  nature,  which  renders  them  an  easy  prey,  so  that  they  are  fiuft  meltiog 
away  before  the  onward  march  of  the  European  trader ;  while  the  black  apedea,  fron 
their  great  ferocity  and  wariness,  maintain  their  place  mnoh  longer  than  their  mon 
timid  relations.  The  different  nature  of  the  black  and  white  rfainooertw  shows  itsilf 
e?en  in  their  flesh,  for  while  that  of  the  former,  living  chiefly  on  arid  branches,  has  a 
sharp  and  bitter  taste,  and  but  little  recommends  itself  by  its  meagemeas  and  tough- 
ness— the  animal,  like  the  generality  of  ill-natured  creatures,  being  never  found  frith 
an  ounce  of  &t  on  its  bones — that  of  the  latter  is  juicy  and  weD-flavored,  a  delicacy 
both  for  the  white  man  and  the  negro. 

The  shape  of  the  rhinoceros  is  nnirieldy  and  maanve ;  its  vaak  panneh  hangs  down 
nearly  to  the  ground  ;  its  short  I^  are  of  oolnmnar  atrength,  and  have  three  toes  on 
each  foot ;  the  mis-shapen  head  has  long  and  erect  ears,  and  lodionmaly  small  eyes; 
the  skin,  which  is  completely  naked,  with  the  ezoepticB  of  some  coarse  bristles  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ears,  ia  oomparativriy  smooth  in  the 
African  species,  but  extremely  rough  in  the  Asiatio,  hanging  in  large  folds  ftbont  the 
animal  like  a  mantle ;  so  that,  summing  up  all  theae  characteriatioB,  the  rhinoceros  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  injustice,  if  we  style  it  the  very  incamatbn  of  uglineaa.  From 
the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  African  rhinoceros  attains  a  length  of  from  15  to 
IG  feet,  a  girth  of  from  10  to  12,  a  weight  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  ponnda ;  but  in 
spite  of  its  ponderous  and  clumsy  proportions,  it  is  able  to  speed  like  lightmng,  par- 
ticularly when  pursued.  It  then  seeks  the  nearest  wood,  and  dashes  with  all  its 
might  through  the  thicket.  The  trees  that  are  dead  or  dry  are  broken  down  as  with  a 
cannon  shot,  and  fall  behind  it  and  on  its  sides  in  all  directions ;  others  that  are  more 
pliable,  greener,  or  full  of  sap  are  bent  back  by  its  weight  and  the  velocity  of  its 
motioDS,  and  restore  themselves  like  a  green  branch  to  their  natural  position,  after  the 
animal  has  passed.  They  often  sweep  the  incautious  pursuer  and  his  horse  from  the 
ground,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  against  the  surrounding  trees. 

The  rhiDOccros  is  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  acuteness  of  smell  and  hearing  *, 
he  listens  with  attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  desert,  and  is  able  to  scent  from  a  great 
distance  the  approach  of  man  ;  but  as  the  range  of  his  small  and  deep-set  eyes  is  im- 
peded by  his  unwieldy  horns,  he  can  only  see  what  is  immediately  before  him,  so  that 
if  one  be  to  the  leeward  of  him,  it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  within  a  few  paces. 
Tbe  Kobaaba,  however,  from  its  bom  being  projected  downwards,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  lino  of  vision,  is  able  to  be  much  more  wary  than  the  other  species.  To  make  up 
for  the  imperfection  of  sight,  the  rhinoceros  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  bird 
(Buphaga  africand)  which  seems  to  be  attached  to  it  like  the  domestic  dog  to  man, 
and  warns  the  beast  of  approaching  danger  by  its  cry.  It  is  called  Kala,  by  the 
Bechuanas,  and  when  these  people  address  a  superior,  they  call  him  **  My  Rhinoceros  " 
by  way  of  compliment,  as  if  they  were  the  birds  ready  to  do  him  service. 

The  black  rhinoceroses  are  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy  temper,  and  not  seldom  fell 
into  paroxysms  of  rage  without  any  evident  cause.  Seeing  the  creatures  in  their  wild 
haunts,  cropping  the  bushes,  or  quietly  moving  through  the  plains,  you  might  take 
them  for  the  most  inoffensive,  good-natured  animals  of  all  Africa,  but  when  roused  to 
passion  there  is  nothing  more  terrific  on  earth*     All  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness  are 
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afraid  of  the  aooouth  Borelo.  The  lion  nlently  retires  from  its  paib,  and  even  the 
elephant  is  glad  to  get  ont  of  the  way.  Tet  this  bmtal  and  stupidly  hoggish  animal 
is  distinguished  by  its  parental  love,  and  the  tenderness  which  it  bestows  on  its  young 
10  returned  with  equal  affection.  European  hunters  have  often  witnessed  that  when 
the  mother  dies,  the  calf  remains  two  full  days  near  the  body. 

Although  not  gregarious,  and  most  generally  solitary  or  grazmg  in  pairs,  yet  fre- 
quently as  many  as  a  dozen  rhinoceroses  are  seen  pasturing  and  browsing  together. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  wilderness,  the  huge  beast 
awakens  to  a  more  active  life  after  sunset.  It  then  hastens  to  the  lake  or  river  to 
slake  its  thirst  or  to  wallow  in  the  mud,  thus  covering  its  hide  with  a  thick  coat  of 
clay,  against  the  attacks  of  flies ;  or  to  relieve  itself  from  the  itching  of  their  stings,  it 
rubs  itself  against  some  tree,  and  testifies  its  inward  satis&ction  by  a  deep-drawn 
grunt  During  the  night,  it  rambles  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  soon  after 
sunrise  seeks  repose  and  shelter  against  the  heat  under  the  shade  of  a  mimosa,  or  the 
projecting  ledge  of  a  rock,  where  it  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  sleep,  either 
stretched  at  full  length  or  in  a  standing  position.  Thus  seen  frt>m  a  distance,  it  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  huge  block  of  stone. 

The  rhinoceros  is  hunted  in  various  manners.  One  of  the  most  approved  plans  is 
to  stalk  the  animal,  either  when  feeding  or  reposing.  If  the  sportsman  keep  well 
under  the  wind,  and  there  be  the  least  cover,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  approaching 
the  beast  within  easy  range,  when,  if  the  ball  be  well  directed,  it  is  killed  on  the  spot 
But  by  &i  the  most  convenient  way  of  destroying  the  animal  is  to  shoot  it  from  a  cover 
or  a  screen,  when  it  comes  to  the  pool  to  slake  its  thirst.  Occasionally  it  is  also  taken 
in  pitfalls.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  a  leaden  ball  (though  spelter  is  preferable) 
will  easily  find  its  way  through  the  hide  of  the  African  rhinoceros,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  the  brute,  and  desirable  to  have  a  double  charge 
of  powder.  The  most  deadly  part  to  aim  at  is  just  behind  the  shoulder;  a  ball 
through  the  center  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  is  certiun  to  cause  almost  instantaneous 
death.  A  shot  in  the  head  never  or  rarely  proves  fatal,  as  the  brain,  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  does  not  attain  the  three-hundredth  part  of  the  size 
of  the  human  cerebrum,  is  protected,  besides  its  smallness,  by  a  prodigious  case  of 
bone,  hide,  and  horn.  However  severely  wounded  the  rhinoceros  may  be,  he  seldom 
bleeds  externally.  This  is  attributable  in  part^  no  doubt,  to  the  great  thickness  of  the 
hide  and  its  elasticity,  which  occaaons  the  hole  caused  by  the  bullet  nearly  to  close 
up,  as  also  from  the  hide  not  being  firmly  attached  to  the  body,  but  constanUy  moving. 
If  the  animal  bleed  at  all,  it  is  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  is  a  pretty  sure 
Fifi^  that  it  is  mortally  hurt,  and  will  soon  drop  down  dead.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
rhinoceros,  when  hit  by  a  fatal  bullet,  does  not  fall  upon  one  side,  but  generally  nnks 
en  its  knees,  and  thus  breathes  its  last 

From  what  has  been  related  of  the  fiiry  of  the  rhinoceros,  its  pursuit  must  evidently 
^le  attended  with  considerable  danger,  and  thus  the  annals  of  the  wild  sports  of  Southern 
Africa  are  full  of  hair  breadth  escapes  from  its  terrific  charge.  The  rhinoceros  is 
hunted  for  its  flesh,  its  hide  (which  is  manufactured  into  the  best  and  hardest  leather 
that  can  be  imagined),  and  its  horns,  which,  being  capable  of  a  high  polish,  fetch  at 
the  Cape  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  elephant  ivory.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufiusture  of  sword-handles^  drinking-cups,  ramrods  for  riflesi  and  a  variety  of  otbaf 
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porpow.  AmoDg  Orientdi  prinoei^  goUeto  niada  of  lUaooamhhom  an  m  k^^ 
OBtoem,  u  ibej  are  sappoeed  to  haTo  the  Tirtae  of  JeCeetmg  poieon  bj  eaanig  At 
deadly  liquid  to  finrment  till  it  flows  orer  die  rioip  or,  u  eome  aay.  to  aplifc  die  oap. 
The  number  of  rfainooeroaee  deatrqyed  annually  m  Sooth  Afrioa  ia  Teiy  conaidenUi. 
Captain  Harris,  who  onoe  aaw  twoHind-twenty  together,  ahot  firar  of  tfaan  ooe  after  tb 
other  to  dear  hia  way.  Meana.  Oswell  and  Yarden  killed  in  one  year  do  leas  thaa 
oghty-nine ;  and  b  one  joomey,  Andemoa  shot,  8b|^e-handed,  nearly  two-dmda  ef 
this  number.  It  is  thns  not  to  be  wondered  at  thai  the  ilunoeenia»  whioli  farmeilj 
ranged  u  fiur  u  the  Oape,  is  now  bat  seldom  bond  to  the  aooth  of  the  tropio.  The 
pogTMS  of  African  diaooYeiy  bodea  no  good  to  him  or  to  the  lupp^otamna. 

The  sbgle-bomed  Indian  rfainooeros  waa  already  known  to  the  anmenta^  and  not 
nnfrequently  doomed  to  Meed  in  the  Boman  amphitheatrea.  One  whioh  was  aent  to 
King  Bmanoel  of  Portugal  in  the  year  1018,  and  preaented  by  him  to  the  Pope*  had 
the  honor  to  be  pictured  in  a  wood  out  by  no  leas  an  artiat  than  Albreehfc  DArerhimsdC 
Latterly,  ihinocerosea  hsTO  much  more  ftequoitly  been  sent  to  Barope»  partionlarlj 
the  A^ie  speoieSt  and  all  the  diief  ao6lqgiaal  gardens  possess  nwwimens  of  the  ua- 
irieldy  creature. 

In  its  natiye  haunta,  the  Indian  ihinoceraa  kada  a  tranquil,  indolsnt  Efe,  waDowmg 
on  the  marshy  border  of  lakea  and  ri?en^  and  oooasionally  badung  itadf  in  thdr 
waters.  Its  movements  are  usually  dow,  and  it  carries  its  head  low  like  the  ho|^ 
plowing  up  the  ground  with  ita  horn,  and  maldng  its  way  by  sheer  fbroe  through  the 
jungle.  Though  naturally  of  a  quiet  and  inoflfenriTO  disposition,  it  is  yery  furious 
and  dangerous  when  provoked  or  attacked,  duurging  with  resistlefls  impotuoaity,  and 
tramplmg  down  or  rippmg  up  with  its  horn  any  animal  which  oppoaea  it 

Besides  the  nngle-honied  species  which  inhabits  the  Indian  peninsula,  Java,  and 
Borneo,  Sumatra  possesses  a  rhinooeroB  with  a  doable  bom,  which  is,  however,  distin- 
guished from  the  analogous  African  species  by  the  large  folds  of  its  skin,  and  its 
smaller  sisse.  It  is  even  asserted  that  there  exists  in  the  same  idand  a  hornless  spe- 
cies, and  another  with  three  horns.  There  surely  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  Natural  History  has  to  contend  with  in  the  wilder  regions  of  the  trojncd 
cone,  and  of  the  vast  field  still  open  to  future  so6logists,  than  that,  in  apite  of  all  in- 
vestigations and  travels,  we  do  not  yet  even  know  with  certainty  all  the  species  of  so 
large  a  brute  as  the  rhinoceros. 

Id  Java,  this  huge  pachyderm  is  met  with  in  the  jungles  of  the  low  country,  but  its 
chief  haunts  are  the  higher  forest-lands,  which  contain  many  small  lakes  and  pools, 
whose  banks  are  covered  with  high  grasses.  Here  and  there,  also,  the  woods  are  in* 
terspersed  with  dry  pasture-grounds,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  forests,  numerous 
species  of  graminesd  are  found  increadng  in  number  as  they  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  these  solitudes,  which  are  seldom  vidted  by  man,  the  rhinoceros  finds  all 
that  it  requires  for  food  and  enjoyment  As  it  is  uncommonly  shy,  the  traveler  rardy 
meets  it,  but  sometimes,  while  threading  his  way  through  the  thicket,  he  may  chance 
to  surprise  wild  steers  and  rhinoceroses  gradng  on  the  brink  of  a  pool,  or  quietly  lying 
in  the  morass.  The  grooved  paths  of  the  rhinoceros,  deeply  worn  into  the  solid  rock, 
and  thus  afibrding  proof  of  their  immemorial  antiquity,  are  found  even  on  the  summits 
of  mountains  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  frequently  nsod  tot  the  destruction 
of  the  aniuial,  for  in  the  steeper  phwes,  where,  on  climbing  up  or  down,  it  is  obliged 
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to  stretch  out  its  body,  so  that  the  abdomen  nearly  reaches  the  ground,  the  Javanese 
fix  large  scythe-like  knives  into  the  rock,  which  they  cover  with  moss  and  herbage, 
thus  forcing  the  poor  rhinoceros  to  commit  an  involuntary  suicide,  and  teaching  him, 
though  too  late  to  profit  by  his  ezperienoe,  how  difficult  it  is  to  escape  the  cunning  of 
man,  even  on  the  mountain  peak. 

"  Behold  now  Behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee  ;  he  eateth  grass  as  an  ox ,  Isi 
bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass ;  his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron ;  he  lieth  under 
the  shady  trees  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with 
their  shadow  ;  the  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about  Behold  he  drinketh  up 
a  river  ;  he  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth.**  Thus,  in  the  book 
of  Job,  we  find  the  Hippopotamus  portrayed  with  few  words  but  incomparable  power. 
How  tame  after  this  noble  picture  must  any  lengthened  description  appear !  * 

According  to  the  inspired  poet,  the  hippopotamus  seems  anciently  to  have  inhabited 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  but  now  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Asia ;  and  even  in 
Africa  the  limits  of  its  domain  are  perpetually  contracting  before  the  persecutions  of 
man.  It  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Egypt  and  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
where  Le  Vaillant  found  it  in  numbers  during  the  last  century.  In  many  respects  a 
valuable  prize ;  of  easy  destruction,  in  spite,  or  rather  on  account  of  its  size,  which 
betrays  it  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies ;  a  dangerous  neighbor  to  plantations,  it  is  con- 
demned to  retreat  before  the  waves  of  advancing  civilization,  and  would  long  since 
have  been  extirpated  in  all  AMca,  if  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  of  that  vast 
den  of  barbarism  were  as  busily  plowed  over  as  ours  by  boats  and  ships,  or  theit « 
banks  as  thickly  strewn  with  towns  and  villages. 

For  the  hippopotamus  is  not  able,  like  so  many  other  beasts  of  the  wHdemess,  to 
hide  itself  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable  forests,  or  to  plunge  into  the  sandy  desert, 
traversed  by  the  Bedouin  on  his  dromedary;  it  requires  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stream,  the  empire  of  which  it  divides  with  its  amphibious  neighbor  the  crocodile. 
Occasionally  during  the  day  it  is  to  be  seen  basking  on  the  shore  amid  ooze  and  mud, 
but  throughout  the  night  the  unwieldy  monster  may  be  heard  snorting  and  blowing 
during  its  aquatic  gambols ;  it  then  sallies  forth  from  its  reed-grown  coverts  to  graze 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  never,  however,  venturing  to  any  distance  from  the  river, 
the  stronghold  to  which  it  betakes  itself  on  the  smallest  alarm. 

In  point  of  ugliness  the  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse,  as  it  has  also  very  inappropri- 
ately been  named,  might  compete  with  the  rhinoceros  itself.  Its  shapeless  carcass 
rests  upon  short  and  disproportioned  legs,  and,  with  its  vast  belly  almost  trailing  upon 
the  ground,  it  may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  an  overgrown  ''prize-pig."  Its  immensely 
large  head  has  each  jaw  armed  with  two  formidable  tusks,  those  in  the  lower,  which 
are  always  the  largest,  attaining  at  times  two  feet  in  length ;  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  is  said  to  resemble  a  mass  of  butcher's  meat  The  eyes,  which  are  placed  in 
prominences  like  the  garret  windows  of  a  Dutch  house,  the  nostrils,  and  ears,  are  all 
on  the  same  plane,  on  the  upper  level  of  the  head,  so  that  the  unwieldy  monster, 

*  It  thould  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  Hlppopotamut  k 
reallj  the  Behemoth  of  Job.  Dr.  Thomson,  than  whom  there  can  hardlj  be  better  authoritj, 
in  his  admirable  work  "  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  argues  plausibly  Uiat  Behemoth  is  th« 
Syrian  BuffiUa 
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when  immened  in  its  favorite  element,  is  able  to  draw  breath,  and  to  use  three  senaei 
it  oDce  for  hours  together,  without  exposing  more  than  its  snout  The  hide,  which  ii 
Upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  of  a  pinkish  brown  color,  obuded 
and  freckled  with  a  darker  tint,  is  destitute  of  covering,  excepting  a  few  scattered  hairs 
on  the  muzzle,  the  edges  of  the  ears  and  tail.  Though  generally  mild  and  inoffeusiTe, 
it  b  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  creature  like  this,  which  wheu  full  grown  attains  a 
length  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet,  and  nearly  the  same  colossal  girth,  affords  a  truly 
appalling  spectacle  when  enraged,  and  that  a  nervous  person  may  well  lose  his  presenoi 
of  mind  when  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  the  gaping  monster. 

As  among  the  sperm-whales,  sea-bears,  elephants,  and  other  animals,  elderly  males 
are  sometimes  expelled  from  the  herd,  and,  for  want  of  company,  become  soured  in  their 
temper,  and  so  misanthropic  as  to  attack  every  boat  that  comes  near  them.  The  herd 
is  never  dangerous  except  when  a  canoe  passes  into  the  midst  of  it  when  all  are  asleep, 
and  some  of  them  may  strike  it  in  terror.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  generally  recommended 
to  travel  by  day  near  the  bank,  and  by  night  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Tbe 
**  solitaires,*'  or  ** rogue-hippopotami,*'  frequent  certain  localities  well  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  banks,  and,  like  the  outcast  elephants,  are  extremely  dangeroos.  Dr. 
Livingstone,  passing  a  canoe  which  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  by  a  blow  frx)m  tbe 
hind  foot  of  one  of  them,  was  informed  by  his  men  that,  in  case  of  a  similar  assault 
being  made  on  his  boat,  the  proper  way  was  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
hold  on  there  for  a  few  seconds,  because  the  hippopotamus,  after  breaking  a  canoe, 
always  looks  for  the  people  on  the  sur&ce,  and  if  he  sees  none,  soon  moves  off  He 
saw  some  frightful  gashes  made  on  the  legs  of  the  people  who,  having  had  the  misfo^ 
tune  to  be  attacked,  were  unable  to  dive.  One  of  these  '*  bachelors  "  one  day  actually 
came  out  of  his  lair,  and,  putting  his  head  down,  ran  with  very  considerable  speed 
after  the  missionary  and  his  party ;  and  another  time  they  were  nearly  overturned  hj 
a  hippopotamus  striking  tbe  canoe  with  its  forehead.  The  butt  was  so  violent  as  to  tilt 
one  of  the  boatmen  out  into  the  river,  while  the  rest  sprang  to  the  shore,  which  was 
only  about  ten  yards  off;  the  beast  looking  all  the  time  at  the  canoe,  as  if  to  ascertain 
what  mischief  it  had  done. 

In  rivers  where  it  is  seldom  disturbed,  such  as  the  Zambesi,  the  hippopotamus  puts 
up  its  head  openly  to  blow,  and  follows  the  traveler  with  an  inquisitive  glance,  as  if 
asking  him,  like  the  **  moping  owl "  in  Grey's  Elegy,  why  he  came  to  molest  its  **  ancient 
solitary  reign  ?  "  but  in  other  rivers,  such  as  those  of  Londa,  where  it  is  much  in  dan- 
ger of  being  shot,  the  hippopotamus  takes  good  care  to  conceal  its  nose  among  water- 
plants,  and  breathe  so  quietly  that  one  would  not  dream  of  its  existence  in  the  river, 
except  by  footprints  on  the  banks.  Notwithstanding  its  stupid  look — its  prominent  eyes 
and  naked  snout  giving  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  boiled  calTs  head  than 
anything  else — the  huge  creature  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelligence,  knows  how 
to  avoid  pitfalls,  and  has  so  good  a  memory  that,  when  it  has  once  heard  a  ball  whix 
about  its  ears,  it  never  after  ceases  to  be  cautious  and  ^*  wide  awake  "  at  the  approach 
of  danger.  Being  vulnerable  only  behind  the  ear,  however,  or  in  the  eye,  it  requires 
the  perfection  of  rifle-practice  to  be  hit ;  and  once  in  the  water,  is  still  more  difiScult  to 
kill.  It  dives  and  svums  with  all  the  ease  of  a  walrus  or  a  sea-elephant,  its  huge  body 
being  rendered  buoyant  by  an  abundance  of  fat. 

Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicious,  resembling  the  finest  young  pork,  and  is  considered 
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as  great  a  delioaoj  in  Afiioa  as  a  bear's  paw  or  a  bison's  bnmp  in  ihe  prairies  of  Norlli 
America.  The  thick  and  almost  inflexiblo  hide  may  be  dragged  from  the  ribs  in  stripSi 
like  the  planks  from  a  ship's  nde.  These  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  de« 
scription  of  sjambok^  the  elasdo  whip  with  which  the  Cape  boer  governs  his  team  of 
twelve  oxen  or  more,  while  proceeding  on  a  journey.  In  Northern  Africa  it  is  used  to 
chastise  refractory  dromedaries  or  servants ;  and  among  the  collection  brought  by  Da 
Chaillu  from  Equatorial  Africa  were  several  whips  of  hippopotamus-hide,  which  any 
one  who  has  had  opportunity  of  examination  would  pronounce  to  be  among  the  most 
effective  instruments  of  flagellation ;  and  the  ancient  Elgyptians  employed  it  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  shields,  helmets,  and  javelins.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
hippopotamus  is  its  teeth  (canine  and  incisors),  which  are  considered  greatly  superior 
to  elephant  ivory,  and  when  perfect  and  weighty,  will  fetch  as  much  as  one  guinea  per 
pound,  being  chiefly  nsed  for  artificial  teeth,  mnce  it  does  not  readily  turn  yellow* 
Many  a  belle,  whose  fiiscinating  "  ivories  "  are  the  wonder  of  her  admirers,  is  in- 
debted for  them  to  the  ugly  river-horse.  All  these  qualities  and  uses  to  which  the 
hippopotamus  may  be  applied  are  naturally  so  many  prices  set  upon  its  head ;  and  the 
ravages  it  occasions  in  the  fields  are  another  motive  for  its  destruction.  On  the  White 
Nile  the  peasantry  bum  a  number  of  fires,  to  keep  the  huge  animal  away  from  their 
plantations,  where  every  footstep  ploughs  deep  frirrows  into  the  marshy  ground,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  harvest  At  the  same  time,  they  take  care  to  keep  up  a  prodigious 
clamor  of  boms  and  drams,  to  scare  away  the  rainous  brate,  which,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  is  by  no  means  so  great  a  favorite  with  them  as  with  the  visitors  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 

They  have  besides  another,  and,  where  it  takes  effect  far  more  efficacious  method  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  depredations  of  this  animal.  They  remark  the  places  it 
most  frequents,  and  there  lay  a  large  quantity  of  pease.  When  it  oomes  on  shore 
hungry  and  voracious,  it  ^Is  to  eating  what  is  nearest,  and  fills  its  vast  stomach  with 
the  pease,  which  soon  occasion  an  insupportable  thirst  The  river  being  close  at  hand, 
it  immediately  drinks  whole  buckets  of  water,  as  if  it  were  intent  upon  swallowing  up 
not  merely  the  little  Jordan,  but  the  whole  Nile  itself,  which,  by  swelling  the  pease, 
cause  it  to  blow  up,  like  an  overloaded  mortar. 

The  natives  on  the  Teoge,  and  other  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Ngami, 
kill  the  hippopotamus  with  iron  harpoons,  attached  to  long  lines  ending  with  a  float 
A  huge  reed  raft,  capable  of  carrying  both  the  hunters  and  their  canoes,  with  all  that 
is  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  chase,  is  pushed  frt)m  the  shore,  and  afterwards 
abandoned  to  the  stream,  which  propels  the  unwieldy  mass  gently  and  noiselessly  for- 
ward. Long  before  the  hippopotami  can  be  seen,  they  make  known  their  presence 
hy  awful  snorts  and  grants,  whilst  splashing  and  blowing  in  the  water.  On  approach- 
ing the  herd^for  the  gregarious  animal  likes  to  live  in  troops  of  frt)m  twenty-five  to 
thirty — the  most  skillful  and  intrepid  of  the  hunters  stands  prepared  with  the  harpoons, 
whilst  the  rest  make  ready  to  launch  the  canoes  should  the  attack  prove  successful. 
The  bustle  and  noise  caused  by  these  preparations  gradually  subside.  At  length  not 
even  a  whisper  is  heard,  and  in  breathless  silence  the  hunters  wait  for  the  decisive 
oonflict.  The  snorting  and  plunging  become  every  moment  more  distinct;  a  bend 
in  the  stream  still  hides  the  animals  frt)m  view ;  but  now  the  point  is  passed,  and 
uonstrous  figures,  that  might  be  mistaken  for  shapeless  olifb,  did  not  ever  and  anon 
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one  or  the  otber  of  them  plaDge  and  reappear,  are  seen  dispersed  over  the  teoabUd 
waters.  On  glides  the  raft,  its  crew  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement, 
and  at  length  reaches  the  hei^,  which,  perfectly  unconscious  of  danger,  continue  to 
enjoy  their  sports.  Presently  one  of  the  animals  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  rift. 
Now  is  the  critical  moment ;  the  foremost  harpooner  raises  himself  to  bis  full  height  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  the  blow,  and  the  next  instant  the  iron  descends  with  une^ 
ring  accuracy,  and  la  buried  deep  in  the  body  of  the  bellowing  hippopotamus.  Tho 
wounded  animal  plunges  violently  and  dives  to  the  bottom,  but  all  its  efibrts  to  escapo 
are  as  ineffectual  as  those  of  the  seal  when  pierced  with  the  barbed  iron  of  the 
Oreenlander. 

As  soon  as  it  is  struck,  one  or  more  of  the  men  launch  a  canoe  from  the  raft,  and 
hastening  to  the  shore  with  the  harpoon  line,  take  a  round  turn  with  it  about  a  tree, 
io  that  the  animal  may  either  be  brought  up  at  once,  or  should  there  be  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  line,  *'  played,*'  like  a  trout  or  salmon  by  the  fisherman.  Sometimes  botb 
line  and  buoy  are  cast  into  the  water,  and  all  the  canoes  being  launched  from  off  the 
raft,  chase  is  given  to  the  poor  brute,  who  whenever  he  comes  to  the  surface  is  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  javelins.  A  long  trail  of  blood  marks  his  progress,  his  flight  beoomei 
slower  and  slower,  his  breathing  more  oppressive,  until  at  last,  his  strength  ebbing  away 
through  fifty  wounds,  he  floats  dead  on  the  surface. 

But  as  the  whale  will  sometimes  turn  upon  his  assailants,  so  also  the  hippopotamuj 
not  seldom  makes  a  dash  at  his  persecutors,  and  either  with  his  tusks,  or  with  a  blow 
from  his  head,  staves  in  or  capsizes  the  canoe.  Sometimes  even,  not  satisfied  with 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  craft,  he  seizes  one  or  other  of  the  crew,  and  with  a 
single  grasp  of  lus  jaws,  either  terribly  mutilates  the  poor  wretch  or  even  cuts  his  body 
fairly  in  two. 

The  natives  of  Southern  Africa  also  resort  to  the  ingenious  plan  of  destroying  the 
hippopotamus  by  means  of  a  downfall,  consisting  of  a  log  of  wood  with  stones  attached 
,  to  it  to  increase  its  weight,  and  a  harpoon  affixed  to  its  lower  end.  This  formidable 
weapon  depends  from  the  branch  of  an  overhanging  tree  by  means  of  a  line,  which  is 
then  made  to  cross  horizontally  the  pathway  which  the  hippopotamus  is  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  during  the  night,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground.  When  the  animal 
comes  in  contact  with  the  line,  which  is  secured  on  either  side  of  the  path  by  a  small 
peg,  it  snaps  at  once,  or  is  disengaged  by  means  of  a  trigger.  The  liberated  down- 
fall instantly  descends  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  harpoon  is  driven  deep 
into  the  back  of  the  monster,  who,  bellowing  with  pain,  plunges  into  the  river,  where 
he  soon  after  dies  in  excruciating  torments. 

A  few  tropical  animals,  for  which  we  have  heretofore  found  no  appropriate  place,  yet 
remain  to  be  considered.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  Camel.  In  many  respects,  the 
vast  sandy  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  remind  one  of  the  ocean.  There  is  the  same 
boundless  horizon,  the  same  unstable  surface,  now  rising,  now  falling  with  the  play  of 
the  winds ;  the  same  majestic  monotony,  the  same  optical  illusions,  for  as  the  thirsty 
mariner  sees  phantom  palm-groves  rise  from  the  ocean,  thus  also  the  sand  waste  trans- 
forms itself,  before  the  panting  caravan,  into  tho  semblance  of  a  refreshing  lake.  Here 
we  see  islands,  verdant  oases  of  the  sea — there,  oases,  green  islands  of  the  desert : 
here,  sand-billows — there,  water  waves,  separating  widely  different  worlds  of  plants 
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■ad  ammalfl';  here,  Ae  ship,  the  camel  of  the  ocean — there,  the  dromedary,  the  ship 
of  the  desert. 

Bat  for  the  camel,  the  desert  itself  would  ever  have  remained  impassable  and  un- 
known to  man.  On  it  alone  depends  the  existence  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Orient, 
the  whole  commercial  intercourse  of  North  Africa  and  South-west  Asia,  and  no  wonder 
that  the  Bedouin  prizes  it,  along  with  the  fruit-teeming  date-palm,  as  the  most  preciona 
gift  of  Allah.  Other  animals  have  been  formed  for  the  forest,  the  water,  the  savan- 
na ;  to  be  the  guide,  the  carrier,  the  companion,  the  purveyor  of  all  man's  wants  in 
the  desert,  is  the  cameFs  destiny.  Wonderfully  has  he  been  shaped  for  this  peculiar 
life ;  formed  to  endure  privations  and  fatigues  under  which  all  but  he  would  sink.  On 
examining  the  camePs  foot,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  well  it  is  adapted  for  walking 
on  a  loose  soil,  as  the  full  length  of  its  two  toes  is  provided  with  a  broad,  expanded, 
and  elastic  sole.  Thus  the  camel  treads  securely  and  lightly  over  the  unstable  sands, 
while  he  would  either  slip  or  sink  on  a  muddy  ground.  He  can  support  hunger  longer 
than  any  other  mammiferous  animal,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  meanest  food.  Frugal, 
like  his  lord  the  wiry  Bedouin,  the  grinding  power  of  his  teeth  and  his  cartilaginous 
palate  enable  him  to  derive  nutriment  from  the  coarsest  shrubs,  from  thorny  mimosas 
and  acacias,  or  even  from  the  stooy  date-kernels,  which  his  master  throws  to  him  after 
having  eaten  the  sweet  flesh  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

For  many  days  he  can  subsist  without  drinking,  as  the  pouch-like  cavities  of  his 
stomach — a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  perhaps, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  elephant — form  a  natural  cistern  or  reservoir,  whose 
contents  can  be  forced  upwards  by  muscular  contraction  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
journey.  It  is  frequently  believed  that  this  liquid  remains  constantly  limpid  and  pal- 
atable, and  that  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  camels  are  slaughtered  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  thirsty  caravan ;  but  according  to  Russegger  these  accounts  are  fabulous,  as, 
particularly  after  a  long  abstinence  from  drinking,  the  dromedary's  supply  is  nothing 
but  a  most  nauseous  mixture  of  putrid  water  and  half-digested  food,  from  which  even 
Tantalus  would  turn  away  disgusted.  But  the  "  ship  of  the  desert "  is  not  only  pro- 
vided with  water  for  the  voyage,  but  also  with  liberal  stores  of  fat,  which  are  chiefly 
accumulated  in  the  hump ;  so  that  this  prominence,  which  gives  it  so  deformed  an  ap- 
pearance, is  in  reality  of  the  highest  utility — for  should  food  be  scarce,  and  this  is 
almost  always  the  case  while  journeying  through  the  desert,  internal  absorption  makes 
up  in  some  measure  for  the  deficiency,  and  enables  the  famished  camel  to  brave  for 
some  time  longer  the  fatigues  of  the  naked  waste.  Yet  all  mortal  endurance  has  its 
limits,  and  even  the  camel,  though  so  well  provided  against  hunger  and  thirst,  must 
frequently  succumb  to  the  excess  of  his  privations,  and  the  bleached  skeletons  of  the 
much  enduring  animal  strewed  along  the  road  nuurk  at  once  the  path  of  the  caravan 
and  the  dreadful  suflTerings  of  a  desert-journey. 

But  even  these  horrid  wastes,  where  the  glowing  Khamsin  whirls  the  sands  in  trnffo 
oating  eddies,  have  beauties  of  their  own.  Particularly  when  the  full  moon  shines  in 
the  dark  blue  sky,  bespangled  with  constellations  of  a  brilliancy  unknown  to  the 
northern  firmament,  when  the  mountains  throw  their  dark  shades  far  away  over  the 
yellow  sands,  and  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  aspect  of  the 
tents,  the  watch-fires,  and  the  reposing  animals ;  then  we  may  well  oonoeive  how  the 
wandering  Bedouin  loves  the  desert  no  leas  than  the  mariner  loves  the  ooean,  or  the 
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tfwiss  peasant  his  snow-olad  mouDtaiiui;  and  bow  it  inflames  lihe  imaginatioo  of  thi 
oriental  poets  to  many  a  song,  solacing  the  tedionsness  of  the  encampment,  and  haadal 
on  from  one  generation  to  another. 

To  the  camel  the  vagrant  Arab  owes  his  immemorial  liberty  and  inf^^nendeDee; 
when  attacked,  he  places  at  once  the  desert  between  the  enemy  and  himself.  Tbos  In 
has  ever  been  indomitable,  and  when  in  other  parts  of  the  world  we  find  that  the  tUil 
possession  of  an  animal — the  sable,  the  sea-otter — ^has  entailed  the  corse  of  alaTiiy 
npon  whole  nations,  the  dromedary  in  Arabia  appears  as  the  instmment  of  lastiDg 
freedom.  Many  a  conquering  horde  has  been  stopped  in  its  career  by  the  desert,  and 
while  the  fidse  glory  of  the  scourges  of  mankind  that  have  so  often  thrown  the  East 
into  bondage  passed  like  a  shadow,  one  centary  after  another  looks  down  from  ths 
bights  of  Sinai  upon  the  free  and  unfettered  sons  of  Ishmael. 

But  the  Arab  too  often  tarnishes  his  liberty  by  crime,  and  degrades  the  '^diip 
of  the  desert  **  to  be  the  accomplice  of  a  robber.  The  Bedouin,  anxious  to  pursae  this 
base  profession,  inures  himself,  from  an  early  age,  to  every  &tigue,  banishes  sleeps 
patiently  endures  thirst,  hunger  and  heat ;  and  in  the  same  manner  accustoms  bis 
dromedary  to  every  privation.  A  few  days  after  the  animal's  birth  he  folds  its  1^ 
under  its  body,  forces  it  to  kneel,  and  loads  it  with  a  weight  which  is  gradually 
increased  as  it  increases  in  strength.  Instead  of  allowing  it  to  seek  its  food  whenever 
it  pleases,  or  completely  satisfy  its  thirst,  he  accustoms  it  to  perform  longer  and  longer 
journeys  without  eating  or  drinking,  trains  it  to  equal  the  horse  in  swiftness,  as  it  sur- 
passes him  in  strength — and  when  perfectly  assured  of  its  fleetness  and  endurance, 
loads  it  with  the  necessary  provisions,  rides  away  upon  its  back,  waylays  the  traveler, 
plunders  the  secluded  dwelling,  and  when  pursued  and  forced  to  save  bis  booty  by  a 
speedy  flight,  then  shows  what  he  and  his  dromedary  can  perform.  Hurrying  on  day 
and  night,  almost  without  repose,  or  eating  or  drinking,  be  travels  two  hundred  leagues 
in  a  week,  and  during  this  whole  time  his  dromedary  is  allowed  but  one  hour's  rest  a 
day,  and  a  handful  of  meal  for  food.  On  this  meagre  diet  the  unwearied  animal  often 
speeds  on  seven  or  eight  days  without  finding  any  water ;  and  when  by  chance  a  pool 
or  a  spring  lies  on  his  way,  he  smells  it  at  a  distance  of  half  a  league,  his  burning 
thirst  imparts  new  vigor  to  his  speed,  and  he  then  drinks  at  once  both  for  the  past  and 
the  future,  as  his  journeys  often  last  several  weeks,  and  his  privations  endure  as  long 
as  bis  journeys. 

While  the  Bactrian  Camel,  with  a  double  hump,  ranges frvr*  .Turkestan  to  China,  the 
single-hump  camel  or  Dromedary,  originally  Arabian,  has  spread  in  opposite  directions 
towards  the  East  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Niger,  and  is  used  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  commonest  beast  of  burden.  It  serves  the  robber,  but  it 
serves  also  the  peaceful  merchant,  or  the  pilgrim,  as  he  wanders  to  Mecca  to  perform 
his  devotions  at  the  prophet's  tomb.  In  long  array,  winding  like  a  snake,  the  caravan 
traverses  the  desert  Each  dromedary  is  loaded,  according  to  its  strength,  with  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds,  and  knows  so  well  the  limit  of  its  endurance,  that 
it  suflers  no  overweight,  and  will  not  stir  before  it  be  removed.  Thus,  with  slow  and 
measured  pace,  the  caravan  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  a  day,  oftm 
requiring  many  a  week  before  attaining  the  end  of  its  journey. 

When  we  consider  the  deformity  of  the  camel,  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  nature  has 
suffered  considerable  changes  from  the  thraldom  and  unceasing  labors  of  more  than 
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one  milleniam.  Its  Bendtade  is  of  older  date,  more  complete,  and  more  irksome,  tban 
that  of  any  other  domestic  animal :  of  older  date,  as  it  inhabits  the  conntries  which 
history  points  out  to  us  as  the  cradle  of  mankind ;  more  complete,  as  all  other  domestic 
animals  still  have  their  wild  types  roaming  about  in  onrestrained  liberty,  while  the 
whole  camel  race  is  doomed  to  slayery ;  more  irksome,  finally,  as  it  is  never  kept  for 
Inzury  or  state  like  so  many  horses,  or  for  the  table  like  the  ox,  the  pig,  or  the 
sheep,  but  la  merely  used  as  a  beast  of  transport,  which  its  master  does  not  even  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  attach  to  a  cart,  but  whose  body  is  loaded  like  a  living  wagon, 
and  frequently  even  remains  burdened  during  sleep.  Thus  the  camel  bears  all  th6 
marks  of  serfdom.  Large  naked  callosities  of  homy  hardness  coyer  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast  and  the  joints  of  the  legs ;  and  although  they  are  never  wanting,  yet  they 
themselves  give  proof  that  they  are  not  natural,  but  that  they  have  been  produced  by 
an  excess  of  misery  and  ill-treatment,  as  they  are  frequently  found  filled  with  a  puru- 
lent matter. 

The  hardships  of  long  servitude,  which  have  thus  gradually  deformed  the  origin- 
ally, perhaps,  not  ungracefrd  camel,  have  no  doubt  also  soured  its  temper,  and  ren- 
dered its  character  as  unamiable  as  its  appearance  is  repulsive.  "  It  is  an  abominably 
ugly  necessary  animal,"  says  Mr.  Kussell;  "ungainly,  morose,  quarrelsome,  with 
tee-totalling  propensities;  unaccountably  capricious  in  its  friendships  and  enmities; 
delighting  to  produce  with  its  throat,  its  jaws,  its  tongue,  and  its  stomach,  the  most 
abominable  grunts  and  growls.  Stupidly  bowing  to  the  yoke,  it  willingly  submits  to 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  and  bites  innocent,  well-meaning  persons,  ready  to  take  its 
part  When  its  leader  tears  its  nostril,  it  will  do  no  more  than  grunt ;  but,  ten  agunst 
one,  it  will  spit  at  you  if  you  ofier  it  a  piece  of  bread.  For  days  it  will  march  along, 
its  nose  close  to  the  tail  of  the  beast  that  precedes  it,  without  ever  making  the  least 
attempt  to  break  from  the  chain ;  and  yet  it  will  snort  fruriously  at  the  poor  European 
who  amicably  pats  its  ragged  hide.'*  The  camel  seems  to  have  been  rather  harshly 
dealt  with  in  this  description ;  at  any  rate,  it  may  plead  for  its  excuse  that  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  a  mild  and  amiable  temper  in  a  toil-worn  slave. 

Which  of  all  four-footed  animals  ndses  its  head  to  the  most  towering  hight  ?  Is  it 
the  colossal  elephant  or  the  ''ship  of  the  desert?"  No  doubt  the  former  reaches 
many  a  lofty  branch  with  its  flexible  proboscis,  and  the  eye  of  the  long-necked  camel 
sweeps  over  a  vast  extent  of  desert ;  but  the  Girafie  embraces  a  still  wider  horizon, 
and  plucks  the  leaves  of  the  mokaala  at  a  still  greater  hight  A  strange  and  most 
surprising  animal,  almost  all  neck  and  leg,  seventeen  feet  high  against  a  length  of 
only  seven  from  the  breast  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  its  comparatively  small  and 
slantmg  body  resting  on  long  stilts,  its  diminutive  head  fixed  at  thi  summit  of  a  col- 
umn ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  these  apparent  disproportions,  which  seem  rather  to  belong 
to  the  world  of  chimeras  than  to  the  realities  of  nature,  of  so  elegant  and  pleanng  an 
appearance,  that  it  owes  its  Arabic  name,  Xiraphiif  to  the  graceful  ease  of  its  move- 
ments. The  beauty  of  the  girafie  is  enhanced  by  its  magnificently  spotted  skin,  and 
by  its  soft  and  gentle  eyes,  which  eclipse  those  of  the  far-famed  gazelle  of  the  East, 
and,  by  theur  lateral  projection,  take  in  a  wider  range  of  the  horixon  than  is  subject 
to  the  vision  of  any  other  quadruped,  so  ta  even  to  be  able  to  anticipate  a  threatened 
attack  in  the  rear  from  the  stealthy  lion  or  any  odier  foe  of  the  desert 
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The  loDg,  black  tail,  mTariably  curled  above  Ae  back,  no  doubt  renders  it  good 
■ervice  agamat  many  a  stinging  insect ;  and  the  straight  horns,  or  rather  exeresoeDoes 
of  the  iVontal  bone,  small  as  they  are,  and  muffled  with  skin  and  bair,  are  bj  no  means 
the  insignificant  weapons  they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  **  We  bave  seen  tbem 
wielded  by  the  males  against  each  other  with  fearful  and  reckless  force,"  says  Maun- 
der, "  and  we  know  that  they  are  the  natural  arms  of  the  giraffe  most  dreaded  by  the 
keeper  of  the  present  living  giraffes  in  the  Zo6logical  Ghirdens,  because  they  are  most 
commonly  and  suddenly  put  in  use.  The  giraffe  does  not  butt  by  depressing  and  sud- 
denly elevating  the  head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sheep,  but  strikes  the  callous  obtoas 
extremity  of  the  horns  against  the  object  of  his  attack  with  a  sidelong  sweep  of  the 
neck.  One  blow  thus  directed  at  fuU  swing  against  the  head  of  an  unlucky  attendant 
would  be  fataL  The  female  once  drove  her  horns  in  sport  through  an  inch  board." 
The  projecting  upper  lip  of  the  giraffe  is  remarkably  flexible,  and  its  elongated  pre- 
hensile tip,  performing  in  miniature  the  part  of  the  elephant's  proboscis,  is  of  material 
assistance  in  browsing  upon  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of  the  prickly  acacia,  which 
constitute  the  animal's  chief  food.  With  feet  terminating  in  a  divided  hoof,  and  a 
ruminant  like  our  ox,  the  giraffe  has  four  stomachs,  and  an  enormous  intestinal  length 
of  288  feet :  a  formation  which  bears  testimony  to  the  vast  and  prolonged  powers  of 
digestion  necessary  to  extract  nutrition  from  its  hard  and  meagre  diet 

Ranging  throughout  the  wide  plains  of  Central  Africa,  from  Caffiraria  to  Nubia,  the 
giraffe,  though  a  gregarious  animal,  generally  roams  about  only  in  small  herds.  It  is, 
indeed,  by  no  means  common  even  at  its  head-quarters,  and  Captain  Harris,  who  trav- 
ersed the  desert  as  far  as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  seldom  found  giraffes  without 
having  followed  their  trail,  and  never  saw  more  than  five-and-thirty  in  a  day.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  with  which  the  cameleopard  strides  along,  the  fore  and  hind 
leg  on  the  same  side  moving  together,  instead  of  diagonally  as  in  most  other  quadru- 
peds, yet  a  full  gallop  quite  dissipates  its  power ;  and  the  hunters,  being  aware  of  this, 
always  try  to  press  the  giraffes  at  once  to  it,  knowing  that  they  have  but  a  short 
space  to  run  before  the  animals  are  in  their  power.  In  doing  this  the  old  sportsmen 
are  careful  not  to  go  too  close  to  the  giraffe's  tail ;  for  this  animal,  says  Dr.  Living- 
stone, *'  can  swing  his  hind  foot  round  in  a  way  which  would  leave  little  to  choose 
between  a  kick  with  it  and  a  clap  from  the  arm  of  a  windmill." 

After  man,  the  giraffe's  chief  enemy  is  the  lion,  who  often  waits  for  it  in  the  thick 
brakes  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers  or  the  pools,  and  darts  upon  it  with  a  murderous 
spring  while  it  is  slaking  its  thirst.  Andersson,  as  we  have  already  narrated,*  once 
saw  five  lions,  two  of  whom  were  in  the  act  of  pulling  down  a  splendid  giraffe,  while 
the  other  three  were  watching  close  at  hand  the  issue  of  the  deadly  strife  ;  and  Captain 
Harris  relates  that,  while  he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  a  ca- 
meleopard was  killed  by  a  lion  whilst  in  the  act  of  drinking,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  wagons.  It  was  a  noisy  affair;  but  an  inspection  of  the  scene  on  which  it  occurred 
proved  that  the  giant  strength  of  the  victim  had  been  paralyzed  in  an  instant.  Some- 
times the  giraffe  saves  itself  from  the  attacks  of  its  arch-enemy  by  a  timely  flight ;  but 
when  hemmed  in,  it  offers  a  desperate  resistance,  and  in  spite  of  its  naturally  gentle 
and  peaceable  disposition,  gives  such  desperate  kicks  with  its  fore-feet  as  to  keep  its 
antagonist  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  finally  to  compel  him  to  retreat. 

*AnU,  p.  699. 
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The  Chreeks  and  Romans  were  well  acquaiDted  with  the  giraffe ;  and  Aristotle,  de- 
scribing it  under  the  name  of  hippardion,  or  panther-horse,  probably  knew  it  better 
than  Baffon,  who  never  saw  more  of  it  than  a  staffed  skin.  Pliny  relates  that  Julius 
Ciesar  (45  b.  o.)  first  exhibited  it  to  the  Romans  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  from  that 
time  it  often  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  bloody  spectacles  with  which  the  military 
despots  of  the  declining  empire  used  to  entertain  the  rabble  of  Rome.  Even  during 
the  middle  ages  giraffes  were  sometimes  seen  in  Europe.  The  sultan  of  Egypt  pre- 
sented the  German  emperor,  Frederick  11.,  with  a  cameleopard ;  and  Lorenzo  de  Medicii 
was  honored  with  a  similar  gift.  But  since  that  time  three  full  centuries  elapsed  be- 
fore a  single  giraffe  was  ever  transported  across  the  Mediterranean ;  and  when  at  length 
the  wily  old  tyrant  Mehemet  Ali,  who  knew  how  to  flatter  the  French  while  grinding 
bis  poor  Fellahs,  sent  one  of  them  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  1827,  it  raised  no  less 
a  sensation  than  if  it  had  been  the  unicorn  itself.  Thenceforth,  the  spell  being  broken, 
many  giraffes  have  been  imported  into  Europe  and  America.  There  are  many  analo- 
gies between  the  giraffe  and  the  ostrich ;  both  long-legged,  long-necked,  fit  for  cropping 
the  tall  mimosas,  or  scouring  rapidly  the  plain  ;  both,  finally,  defending  themselves  by 
striking  their  feet  forwards,  the  one  against  the  jackal  or  hyaona,  the  other  against  the 
assaults  of  the  formidable  lion. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  the  hideous  deformity  of  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  the 
African  wilds  exclusively  give  birth  to  the  beautifully-striped  Zebras,  the  most  gor- 
geously attired  members  of  the  equine  race. 

The  tawny-colored  Quagga,  irregularly  banded  and  marked  with  dark  brown  stripes, 
which,  stronger  on  the  head  and  neck,  gradually  become  fainter,  until  lost  behind  the 
shoulders,  has  its  high  crest  surmounted  by  a  standing  mane,  banded  alternately  brown 
and  white.  It  used  formerly  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  still  roams  in  vast  herds  in  the  open  plains  further  to  the  north.  Thus, 
in  the  desert  of  the  Meritsane,  Major  Harris,  after  crossing  a  park  of  magnificent 
camel-thorn  trees,  soon  perceived  large  herds  of  quaggas  and  brindled  gnus,  which  con- 
tinued to  join  each  other,  until  the  whole  plain  seemed  alive.  The  clatter  of  their 
hoofs  was  perfectly  astounding,  and  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  to  the  din  of  a 
tremendous  charge  of  cavalry  or  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  tempest.  The  accumulated 
numbers  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  15,000,  a  great  extent  of  country  being 
actually  chequered  black  and  white  with  their  congregated  masses. 

The  Douw,  or  Burchell's  Zebra,  differs  little  from  the  common  quagga  in  point  of 
shape  or  size ;  but  while  the  latter  is  faintly  striped  only  on  the  head  and  neck,  the 
former  is  adorned  over  every  part  of  the  body  with  broad  black  bands,  beautifully 
ooatrasting  with  a  pale  yellow  ground.  Major  Harris,  who  had  many  opportunites  of 
seeing  this  fine  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  remarks  that,  *'  Beautifully  clad  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  possessing  much  of  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the  horse,  with  great 
bones  and  muscular  power,  united  to  easy  and  stylish  action,  thus  combining  comeli- 
ness of  figure  with  solidity  of  form,  this  species,  if  subjugated  and  domesticated,  would 
assuredly  make  the  best  pony  in  the  world."  Although  it  admits  of  being  tamed  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  greatest  facility — a  half-domesticated  specimen,  with  a  jockey 
on  its  brindled  back,  being  occasionally  exposed  in  Cape  Town  for  sale — ^it  has  hitherto 
contrived  to  evade  the  yoke  of  servitude.    The  senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  smelli  aie 
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extremely  delicate.  The  sligbtest  noise  or  motion,  no  len  tban  the  appeannce  of  anj 
oltject  that  is  nnfamiliar,  at  once  rivets  their  gaze,  and  causes  them  to  stop  and  listen 
with  the  utmost  attention ;  any  taint  in  the  air  equally  attracting  their  ol&otoiy 
organs. 

"  Instinct  having  taught  those  beautiful  animals  that  in  union  consists  tbeir  strength 
they  combine  in  a  compact  body  when  menaced  by  an  attack,  either  from  man  or 
beast ;  and,  if  overtaken  by  the  foe,  they  unite  for  mutual  defence,  with  their  headi 
together  in  a  close  circular  band,  presenting  their  heels  to  the  enemy,  and  dealing  oat 
kicks  in  equal  force  and  abundance.  Beset  on  all  sides,  or  partially  crippled,  they 
rear  on  their  hinder  legs,  fly  at  their  adversary  with  jaws  distended,  and  use  both 
U;cth  and  heels  with  the  greatest  freedom." 

The  Onu  and  the  common  qua|rga,  delighting  in  the  same  rituation,  not  unfreqiwntly 
herd  together  ;  but  BurchelFs  Zebra  is  seldom  seen  unaccompanied  by  troops  of  the 
brindled  Onu,  an  animal  differing  very  materially  from  its  brothers  of  the  nme  genus, 
from  which,  though  scarcely  less  ungainly,  it  is  readily  distinguishable  at  a  great  dis- 
tance by  its  black  mane  and  tail,  more  elevated  withers,  and  clumsier  action. 

Whilst  the  douw  and  the  quagga  roam  over  the  plains,  the  lebra  inhabits  moimtun- 
ous  regions  only.  The  beauty  of  its  light  symmetrical  form  is  enhanced  bj  the  Darrow 
black  bands  with  which  the  whole  of  the  white-colored  body  is  covered.  Bnflbn  and 
Daubcnton  wished  to  see  this  elegant  creature  acclimatized  in  Europe,  which  would 
procure  us  a  boast  of  burden  stronger  than  the  ass,  and  more  beautiful  in  its  naked- 
ness than  the  horse,  even  when  adorned  with  the  richest  trappings.  A  king  of  Portu- 
gal used  frequently  to  drive  about  with  four  zebras ;  and.  about  the  year  1761,  two  of 
ihpse  animals  that  were  kept  in  the  park  of  Versailles  had  been  so  far  tamed  as  to  allow 
rhcmselves  to  be  mounted.  In  spite  of  the  proverbial  obstinacy  of  the  zebra,  there 
dre  thus  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  domestication,  and  a  course  of  training,  oontio- 
uod  through  several  generations,  would  most  likely  subdue  its  reluctant  nature  as  coro- 
pN'toly  as  that  of  the  original  wild  horse  and  ass.  The  zebra  is  supposed  to  be  the 
real  hippotigris^  or  tigcr-horso  of  the  ancients ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  ranges 
much  farther  to  the  north  than  the  quagga  or  the  douw,  and  approaches  the  regions  of 
Afri'^a  comprised  within  the  Roman  empire.  Historians  inform  us  that  in  the  year  202 
after  Christ,  Plautius,  a  governor  or  prefect  of  Egypt  sent  several  centurions  to  the 
island  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  fetch  horses  which  ** looked  like  tigers."  The  zebra 
seeks  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  spots,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  of  approach. 
The  herds  graze  on  the  steep  hill-side,  with  a  sentinel  posted  on  some  adjacent  crag 
ready  to  sound  the  alarm  in  case  of  any  suspicious  approach  to  their  feeding  quarter!: ; 
and  no  sooner  is  the  alarm  given  than  away  they  scamper  with  pricked  ears,  and 
whisking  their  ears  aloft,  to  places  where  few,  if  any,  would  venture  to  pursue  them. 

We  have  styled  the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros  **  gigantic  hogs,"  and  such 
they  are  to  all  se(;ming.  But  in  Southern  Africa  the  real  hog  itself  reaches  a  size  and 
strength,  of  which  we,  who  know  only  his  tame,  lazy  kindred,  can  hardly  form  a  con- 
ception. Thus  Andersson  incidentally  mentions  these  animals.  **  Wild  boars,"  he 
says,  **  were  rather  numerous,  and  afforded  us  excellent  coursing.  The  speed  of  these 
animals  is  surprisingly  great.  On  open  ground,  when  fairly  afoot,  I  found  the  dogs 
no  niatcb  for  theoi.    TVie^  &^l  dQs^ta.\s\^  \  asid  I  have  seen  wild  boars  individually 
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k^ep  off  mott  effccluallj  half  a  doieQ  fierce  aerailaDts.    I  bave  also  seen  tbem,  when 
tiotljr  pursued,  attack  and  severely  wound  their  puranera." 


Bnt  of  all  the  faog  tribe  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ii  the  Bebimsa,  or  "  pig-deer," 
«  it  is  called  b;  the  Iffala^a,  from  its  loag  and  ilender  legs  and  onrved  tusks,  which 
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resemble  horns.  "  This  extraordinary  animal,"  says  Wallace,  "  resembles  a  pig  in  its 
general  appearance ;  but  it  does  not  dig  with  its  snout,  as  it  feeds  on  fallen  froitB. 
The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  long  and  sharp ;  but  the  upper  ones,  instead  of 
growing  downward  in  the  usual  way,  are  completely  rerened,  growing  upward  out  ot 
bony  sockets,  through  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  SDont,  ounring  backward  to  near 
the  eyes,  and  in  old  animals  often  reaching  eight  <Hr  ten  inches  in  length."  As  &r  as 
we  know,  no  living  specimen  of  this  extraordinary  ereatnre  has  eTer  reached  Europe 
or  America ;  but  its  skulls,  and  drawings  therefrom,  are  found  in  oar  museums.  The 
uses  of  its  curious  tusks,  like  those  of  the  elephant^  are  a  problem  which  natnralists 
have  yet  to  solve. 

Here  we  bring  to  a  close  the  results  of  our  researches  into  some  of  the  characte^ 
istic  forms  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  as  manifested  in  the  Polar  and  Tropical 
Worlds. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

SUMMARY  OF  ARCTIC  EXFLORINQ  EXPEDITIONS. 

Arctic  America.— The  Arctic  Archipelago.— Baffin's  Baj  and  ita  Outlets.— Hodion'i  Baj 
and  its  Outlets. — Limits  of  Arctic  America. — ^Physical  Characteristics. — ^Icelanders  the 
first  Arctic  Explorers. —The  Brothers  Zeni. — The  Cabots. — Frobisher. — Davis.— Barents.— 
•  The  North-west  Passage. — Henry  Hudson. — Baffin. — Bering. — Heame. — ^Phipps. — Cook.— 
Mackenzie. — Scoresby. — ^Buchan  and  Franklin. — Roes  and  Parry's  first  Voyage. — ^Parry'i 
second  Voyage. — Franklin,  Richardson  and  Back's  first  Overland  Expedition.— Parry'a 
third  Expedition. — Parry's  fourth  Expedition. — Franklin,  Richardson  and  Back's  second 
Orerland  Expedition.— Beechey. — Parry'a  Expedition  beyond  Spitsbergen. — Sir  John 
Ross's  second  Expedition. — Back  and  King — Back's  Great  Fish  River. — ^Back's  next  Ex* 
pedition. — Dease  and  Simpson. — Rae. — ^Fhmklin's  last  Expedition — ^Ita  Sailing. — ^Last 
ever  seen  of  it. — ^Expeditions  in  Search  of  Franklin. — ^Franklin's  Movements. — Fate  of  hit 
Party — Moore  and  Kellett-^Richardson  and  Rae's  Overland  Expedition. — Sir  Jamea 
Ross's  Expedition. — Expeditions  of  1860. — Collinson  and  McClure. — Austin  and  Ommaney'a 
Expedition. — Sir  James  Ross. — Captain  Penny. — The  Prince  Albert — ^The  Advance  and 
Rescue- — First  Traces  of  Franklin. — Sled  and  Boat  Excursions. — Surmises. — Inglefleld'i 
Surveys.— Expeditions  of  1862.— Belcher's  Fleet— KelleU's  Rescue  of  McClure.— The 
Resolute. — Kane's  Qrinnell  Expedition. — Rae's  Expedition  on  the  Mainland  of  America.-^ 
Fate  of  Franklin's  Men  ascertained. — Anderson's  Search. — ^McClintock's  Bxpedition.^The 
Marvelous  Drift  of  the  Fox— On  the  track  of  Franklin.- Discovery  of  Relics.- The 
Mystery  Solved. — Hayes's  Expedition. — The  most  Northern  Land  on  the  Globe. — Charles 
Francis  Hall. — ^Expeditions  since  1870. 

IN  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  ehronologioal  order  a  sammary  of  the 
Arctic  expeditions  which  have  been  undertaken  on  the  American  continent,  by 
land  or  water.  Many  of  them  have  been  already  described  in  detail  in  preceding 
chapters  of  ''  The  Polar  World."  Reference  will  be  made  to  these  accounts,  so  that 
this  chapter  will  serve  as  index  and  supplement  to  what  has  gone  before. 

From  its  western  extremity  at  the  head  of  Bering^s  Straits,  about  160^  W., 
through  65°  of  longitude  to  95°  W.,  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  70©  N.,  forms  the 
general  northern  boundary  of  the  American  continent  Some  capes,  however, 
project  a  little  further  northward,  and  many  bays  indent  the  ooast  line  to  the  south ; 
but  in  about  longitude  95^,  Hudson's  Bay  sets  deeply  in,  and  extends  southward  to 
about  latitude  51^.     On  the  eastern  mde  of  the  bay,  the  shore  of  the  continent  nms 
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northward  to  Hadson's  Straits,  which  open  from  the  bay  into  the  Northern  Atlantic  in 
aboat  ktitude  60^  just  opposite  the  soathem  extremity  of  the  great  continental  island 
of  Greenland,^  which  marks  the  proper  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans. 
In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  Greenland  and  Europe,  lies  the  island  oi  Iceland;' 
north  of  which  is  Jan  Mojen's  island ; '  still  farther  north,  Spitsbergen ;  ^  to  the 
east  and  a  little  soath  of  which  is  Nova  Zembk,'  off  the  northern  coast  of  Asia,  bat 
a  little  south  of  its  extreme  northern  headland. 

To  the  north  of  the  continent,  and  extending  to  an  unknown  distance  into  the 
Polar  Ocean,  is  an  immense  archipelago,  the  islands  of  which  are  separated  by  in- 
numerable sounds,  channels,  and  straits,  blocked  up  by  ice  during  all  but  a  few  weeka 
in  every  year,  and  sometimes  wholly  so  for  several  successive  years.  It  is  in  these 
bays  and  channels  and  along  their  shores,  whether  island  or  continent,  that  the  naval 
Arctic  explorations  have  been  carried  on.  The  maps  which  are  now  added  to  this 
volume  furnish  a  clearer  view  of  these  and  their  relative  positions  than  can  be  given 
by  words.  A  few  of  them  deserve  especial  mention  in  connection  with  Arctic  ex* 
ploration. 

The  southernmost  island  is  Southampton  lying  in  Hudson's  Bay,  at  its  head, 
and  just  opposite  Hudson's  Straits.  North  and  east  of  this  is  the  great  island,  or 
probably  group  of  islands,  known  as  Gockburn  Land,  separating  the  channels  aud 
bays  leading  northward  from  Hudson's  Bay  into  Baffin's  Bay.  Baffin's  Bay,  shape<i 
not  unlike  the  skin  bottles  of  the  ancients,  with  its  broad  mouth,  Davis  Straits,  open- 
ing southward  into  the  Atlantic,  separates  Gockburn  Land  from  Greenland.  Like  the 
skin  bottles  to  which  we  have  compared  it,  it  has  several  other  natural  openings,  though 
these  are  for  a  groat  part  of  the  year  closed  by  ice.  Opposite  its  mouth  is  Smith's 
Sound,  leading  directly  northward  into  the  presumed  open  Polar  Sea.  In  the  middle, 
answering  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  skin  bottle,  is  Lancaster  Sound,  with  its  continua- 
tions known  as  Barrow's  Strait,  Melville  Sound,  and  McClure's  Strait  running  due 
west,  and  forming  a  north-west  passage  to  Bering's  Straits,  though  it  has  been  only 
once  traversed,  by  McClure  and  bis  party,*  and  probably  will  not  be  again  within  the 
life-time  of  any  man  now  living.  Along  the  northern  side  of  Lancaster  Sound  are, 
among  others,  the  islands  of  North  Devon,  Batburst,  and  Melville,  separated  by  Wel- 
lington Channel  and  Austin  Strait.  Along  the  southern  side  of  Lancaster  Sound  are 
the  islands  of  Cape  York,  separated  by  Prince  Regent  Inlet  from  North  Somerset  island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  island  of  North  Wales.  Lancaster  Channel  now  expands 
into  Melville  Sound,  which  has  on  its  south  side  Victoria  Land  and  Prince  Albert 
Land,  possibly  one  island,  but  perhaps  several,  separated  from  Banks'  Land  by  Prince 
of  Wales  Strait. 

Hudson's  Bay  also  communicates  by  a  chain  of  winding  channels  and  straits,  or 
rather  fiords,  with  Melville  Sound,  which  together  form  also  another  north-west  pass- 
age, every  part  of  which  has  been  traversed  by  some  exploring  vessel,  though  no  one 
has  been  through  more  than  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude  may  be  considered  as  the  southernmost  limit  of 
Arctic  America.  Here  ice  and  snow  have  acquired  absolute  mastery  over  vegetation, 
though  toward  the  west  the  line  of  stunted  forests  reaches  perhaps  five  degrees  higher. 
All  north  of  this  is  unfitted  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man.     The  whole  region  is  a 
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yast  plain,  risiDg  only  a  few  score  yards,  and  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  more  tban  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  icy  sea.  It  was  probably  the  first  portion  of 
the  globe  where  dry  land  appeared  above  the  waters ;  for,  geologically  speaking,  all 
mountains  and  hills  are  of  recent  formation.  They  have  risen  from  the  ocean ;  and  if 
the  present  order  of  things  continues  for  a  sufficient  number  of  millions  of  years,  they 
will,  by  natural  laws  now  in  operation,  be  removed  and  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Every  drop  of  water  which  falls  upon  a  mountain  and  thence  makes  its  way  to  the 
ocean,  bears  with  it  some  part  of  the  solid  rook ;  and  so,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Alps,  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas,  will  all  be  worn  away.  Great 
rivers  flow  sluggishly  through  this  vast  Arctic  plain,  and  often  spread  out  into  shallow 
lakes.  It  is  only  by  observing  their  course  that  we  know  that  there  is  any  water- 
shed. So  closely  do  their  head  waters  interlock,  that  with  hardly  a  mile  of  portage  a 
canoe  starting  from  a  river  falling  into  Hudson*s  Bay,  might  descend  the  Mackenzie^ 
whose  mouth  is  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  the  Yukon'  which  falls  into  Bering's  Sea,  a 
part  of  the  Pacific. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  aborigines,  of  whom  no  man  knows  when  or  whence  they 
came,  the  Icelanders  were  the  first  Arctic  explorers  in  America.  As  early  as  982, 
A.  D.,^  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  century  founded  a  colony  which  flourished  for  many  years.  They  penetrated, 
as  far  as  Lancaster  Sound,  and  built  churches  and  convents,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  along  the  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  evident  that  the  climate  was  then  far  milder 
than  it  now  is,  probably  not  more  severe  than  that  of  Norway  or  Canada  in  our  day.^ 
Apparently  the  increase  of  cold  has  been  going  on  steadily  within  the  last  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  for  Hudson  and  Davis  seem  to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  penetrating 
nearly  as  far  to  the  north  as  recent  explorers  have  been  able  to  do  even  with  the  aid 
of  steam. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  Phoenicians,  the  earliest  navigators,  ever  approached  the 
Arctic  zone.  The  earliest  Arctic  voyage  on  record  is  that  made  in  1880  by  two  Venetian 
navigators  named  Zeni ;  but  it  is  uncertain  how  far  or  even  where  they  went  In 
1497  and  subsequently  the  two  Cabots  projected  a  voyage  to  the  North  pole,  and  went 
as  high  as  the  middle  of  Da?is  Straits.'  Three-quarters  of  a  century  passed  before 
another  Arctic  voyage  was  made  in  America,  for  the  Cortereals,  in  1500  hardly 
reached  latitude  60^,  and  Willoughby  in  1553  did  not  touch  even  Greenland.* 

In  1576-^  Frobisher  made  three  voyages,  and  discovered  the  straits  bearing  his 
name,  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay.'  These  voyages  are  notable  as  the  first  in  which 
there  is  any  account  of  scientific  observatia«ui  being  made.  Davis,  in  1585-7  made 
discoveries  more  important  than  had  as  ye^  been  accomplished.  He  discovered  the 
great  strait  that  bears  his  name,  and  surveyed  portions  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.*  In 
1596  Barentz,  after  having  made  two  voyages  to  Nova  Zembla,  attempted  the  north- 
west passage  from  the  west  He  perished  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  having  barely 
penetrated  the  Arctic  Ocean.' 

The  great  object  of  Arctic  voyages  was  now  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage, 
80  that  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  might  share  in  the  rich  commerce  with  India ; 
for  Spain  claimed,  and  was  then  powerful  enough  to  make  the  claim  good,  the  sole 
right  of  traversing  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  in  that  direction.     In  1C07  Henry 
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Hudson  was  sent  out  by  the  Mascovite  Companj  with  the  ample  direetion  to 
•tnigbt  for  the  North  pole.  He  went  between  Spitibergen  and  Greenland,  and  in  &e 
two  following  years  between  Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  oonvinoed  himaalf 
that  there  was  no  passage  in  that  direction.  He  then  shot  across  to  Labrador,  seareb- 
ing  southward  for  an  opening  through  the  continent,  and  discovered  the  bay  of  New 
York  and  the  river  which  bears  his  name.  On  his  last  voyage  in  1610  be  sailed 
through  the  straits  and  into  the  great  inland  sea  named  after  him,  and  went  handredi 
of  miles  further  west  than  man  had  gone  before.  He  was,  after  the  Icelanders,  the  fini 
explorer  who  wintered  in  Arctic  America.  In  the  following  spring  his  crew  mutinied, 
put  him  and  seven  companions,  of  whom  all  but  one  were  invalids,  into  an  open  boat, 
which  was  cut  adrift,  and  he  disappeared  forever  froiii  human  eyes.  A  part  of  the 
crew  were  killed  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  a  part  died  of  cold  and  fiunine,  only  a  hw 
returning  to  England.^ 

It  was  now  fully  believed  that  Hudson's  Bay  opened  at  its  other  extremity  into  As 
Pacific,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  perform  the  north-west  voyage  firom  both 
sides  of  the  continent ;  the  most  notable  was  that  of  Baffin,  who  in  1616  surveyed  the 
coasts  of  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  and  sailed  for  some  distance  up  Lancaster 
Sound.     For  half  a  century  more  no  other  man  wont  further  north  or  as  far  west  as  he* 

In  1741  Bering,  having  previously  explored  along  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Kamchatka 
and  in  the  sea  named  from  him,  tried  to  go  still  further  north  and  east,  with  the  hope 
of  making  the  north-west  passage  from  the  west.  He  never  saw  the  strait  which  bean 
his  name,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Deschnow  almost  a  century  before.  Al- 
though Bering  touched  upon  the  Arctic  coast  of  America,  he  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  category  of  American  Arctic  explorers.' 

In  1743  the  British  Parliament  offered  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  the  crew  of  the  ves- 
sel which  should  first  make  the  north-west  passage,  and  between  1769  and  1772 
Samuel  Hearno  made  three  overiand  journeys  from  Hudson's  Bay  toward  the  north. 
He  discovered  the  Coppermine  River,  which  bo  traced  to  its  mouth  in  a  gulf  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  almost  midway  between  Bering's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay.  The  Parliamentary 
reward  had  been  so  far  extended  as  to  include  any  northern  passage,  and  an  additional 
reward  of  £5,000  was  offered  to  any  crew  which  should  go  within  one  degree  of  the 
North  pole. 

Hitherto  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  for  commerce  had  been  the  main  incentive  to 
Arctic  voyagers ;  but  now  this  had  been  shown  to  be  out  of  the  question  ;  and  there- 
after scientific  discovery  became  the  main  object.  Capt  Phipps,  afterward  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  in  1773,  tried  to  reach  the  pole  by  way  of  Spitzbergen.  He  went  as  far  north 
as  80°  48''  no  further  than  Hudson  had  gone  more  than  sixty  years  before.  In  1 778 
Cook  attempted  the  route  by  way  of  Bering's  Strait,  and  so  confident  was  he  of  success 
that  a  vessel  was  sent  to  Baffin's  Bay  to  meet  him.  He  however  went  no  farther 
north  than  70^  45',  passing  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
entering  the  Polar  Sea.  He  saw,  or  thought  be  saw  land  still  further  north  ;  other 
navigators  have  seen  similar  appearances  of  land  ;  but  it  is  not  as  yet  certain  how  for  to 
the  west  the  great  Polar  archipelago  extends.  He  headed  eastward,  but  soon  found 
his  way  blocked  by  solid  ice.  In  August  he  turned  southward,  and  in  February, 
1779,  was  killed  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.^ 
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In  1789  Mackenzie,  in  the  employment  of  the  North-west  Fur  Company,  made  an 
overland  joarney  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  great  Polar  river  named  after  him,  half 
way  between  the  Coppermine  and  Bering's  Strait.  The  season  appears  to  have  been 
annsually  mild,  for  he  saw  the  dolphins  spprting  in  a  sea,  open  and  free  of  ice  beyond 
the  reach  of  vision.  If  he  had  had  a  ship,  in  all  probability  he  might  have  sailed  dear 
to  the  pole.  The  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  forms  a  partial  exception  to  the  otherwise 
barren  character  of  the  Arctic  regions,  for  there  are  forests  reaching  almost  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  sea.^ 

In  1806,  Scoresby,  the  elder,  in  the  command  of  a  whaling  vessel,  passed  up 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  reached  the  latitude  of  about  81^  within 
540  miles  of  the  pole,  and  within,  perhaps,  a  score  of  miles  as  far  north  as  a  vessel 
has  ever  gone,  and  within  sixty  miles  as  &r  as  was  reached  by  Kane  or  Morton,  or 
Hayes,  or  any  other  man,  unless,  as  is  said,  Hall,  three  weeks  before  his  death,  went 
fifty  miles  beyond.  Before  him  the  sea  was  open,  and  the  absence  of  blink  showed 
that  no  snowy  land  or  icy  sea  lay  before  him.  He  wished  to  burst  into  that  open  sea 
which  keel  has  never  plowed,  but  his  was  a  voyage  for  whales,  and  he  had  to  subordi- 
nate his  scientific  aspirations  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel.' 

The  year  1818  is  memorable  for  two  Arctic  expeditions:  one  under  Ross  and 
Parry  to  discover  the  north-west  passage,  and  the  other  under  Buohan  and  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin,  to  reach  the  pole.  The  hitter  went  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen,  and  penetrated  as  fiir  north  as  latitude  80^  34',  got  caught  in 
the  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  Boss,  in  command  of  the  Isabella,  and  Parry,  in 
the  Alexander,  sailed  April  18,  and  on  the  28th  entered  Lancaster  Sound.  After 
sailing  sixty  miles,  land  was  seen  apparently  stretching  from  shore  to  shore ;  but  the 
weather  being  threatening,  the  vessels  were  put  about,  and  returned  to  England  in 
the  following  month.  Ross  reported  that  the  supposed  sound  was  a  mere  bay,  with  no 
opening  into  the  ocean  beyond ;  Parry  was  as  confident  that  it  was  a  sound,  and  to 
test  the  correctness  of  this  he  was  next  year  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  more 
completely  equipped  than  any  one  which  had  ever  before  been  fitted  out^ 

This  expedition  consisted  of  the  Hecla,  with  the  Griper  as  a  consort.  There  were 
ninety-four  men  and  provisions  for  two  years.  They  sailed  May  11,  1819,  fell  in 
with  ice  Juno  18,  and  were  beleaguered  on  the  25th  for  a  month.  They  entered 
Lancaster  Sound,  July  30,  and  laid  their  course  up  the  channel.  Parliament  had 
offered  a  reward  of  £5,000  to  the  first  crew  which  should  reach  the  meridian  of  110^ 
W.  On  the  4th  of  September,  Parry  announced  to  his  men  that  they  had  reached 
that  point,  and  the  reward  was  theirs.  They  were  now  near  the  head  of  Melville 
Sound.  On  the  20th,  they  were  beset  in  the  ice,  which  did  not  break  up  till  August 
2,  of  the  following  year.  On  the  15th  they  were  again  fast  imbedded  in  ice,  having 
made  but  a  few  miles  beyond  the  point  which  they  had  gained  the  previous  year. 
They  then  returned  to  England  in  good  health,  having  settled  two  important  points : 
first,  that  there  was  a  channel  running  at  least  half  way  across  the  continent,  and  pre- 
sumably the  whole  dbtanoe ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  possible  for  white  men  to  winter 
in  the  Arctic  regions.^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  overland  expedition  consisting  of  Franklin,  Dr.  (afterwards 
Sir  John,}  Bichardson,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Back,  then  a  midshipman.  Hood, 
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a  lieatenant,  Hepbarn,  a  seamtn,  and  some  Canadian  voyagoara,  set  oat  from  the 
shore  of  Hudson^s  Bay.  They  reached  Fort  Chipeweyan  late  in  March,  1820,  haTing 
traveled  in  the  depth  of  winter  on  foot  856  miles,  the  mercury  freezing  solid  in  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer.  In  Jaly  they  went  500  miles  further  to  Fort  Enterprise, 
where  all  the  party  wintered  except  Back  who  returned  to  Fort  Chipeweyan,  to  send 
on  provisions  for  the  next  year.  He  then  returned,  regaining  Fort  Enterprise,  March 
17, 1821,  having  traveled  more  than  1100  miles,  sometimes  being  without  food  for 
three  days  in  succession,  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  47^  to  57^  below  aero ; 
that  is  from  69^  to  79^  below  freezing  point  The  whole  party  then  set  out  dragging 
their  canoes  eighty  miles  to  the  Coppermine  River,  which  they  descended  to  the  sea,  and 
then  paddled  eastward  along  the  shore.  After  walking  about  550  miles  they  found 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  bay,  with  provisions  for  only  three  days.  They  made 
one  large  canoo  out  of  their  two  smaller  ones,  and  tried  to  ascend  Hood  River.  Hood 
and  some  of  the  Canadians  broke  down  and  could  go  no  farther ;  Richardson  re- 
mained with  these.  Back,  with  a  few  of  the  more  vigorous,  pushed  on  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Fort  Enterprise  to  send  back  succor,  while  Franklin  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
followed  on  more  slowly.  These  last,  on  reaching  a  depot  found  it  deserted;  but 
there  were  a  few  rejected  deer  skins  and  almost  fleshless  bones.  Here  they  staid 
eighteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  joined  by  Richardson  and  Hepburn. 
Hood  had  been  killed  by  a  Canadian,  who  was  in  self-defence  shot  by  Richardson. 
The  other  Canadians  who  had  broken  down  had  all  died.  At  length  on  the  7th  of 
November,  when  nearly  all  the  remaining  Canadians  had  perished,  three  Indians  whom 
Back  had  sent  thither,  brought  them  some  provisions.  The  survivors  pushed  forward 
and  succeeded  in  rejoicing  Back,  and  returned  to  England  in  1822.^  History 
records  nothing  of  self-devotion  which  exceeds  this  of  Richardson,  Back,  and  Frank- 
lin, and  never  were  honors  and  titles  more  worthily  bestowed  than  upon  them. 

The  results  of  Parry's  expedition  had  been  so  considerable  that  another  was  fitted 
out  in  1821  under  his  command.  It  consisted  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury.  Instead  of 
entering  Lancaster  Sound  they  passed  through  Hudson^s  Straits,  and  attempted  to 
work  their  way  north-westward  through  the  channels  winding  amoog  the  islands.  If 
they  gained  a  little,  the  floatiog  ice  would  in  a  few  days  sweep  them  back  to  a  point 
which  they  had  left  weeks  before,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  first  winter  on 
Melville's  peoiasula  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
ice  did  not  break  up  till  July  2,  1822,  when  they  shot  across  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
found  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  channel  opening  in  the  very  direction  they 
wished.  This  channel,  which  they  named  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits,  runs  between  a 
projection  of  the  continental  shore  and  Cockburn  Land.  For  sixty-five  days  they 
vainly  tried  to  force  their  way  through  this  narrow  strait,  and  in  all  that  time  never 
were  able  to  reach  more  than  forty-five  miles  to  the  west.  After  passing  the  winter 
near  the  head  of  the  Strait,  the  expedition  returned  to  England  in  good  health.  It 
however  gained  one  thing :  it  proved  that  a  crew  could  pass  two  winters  safely  within 
the  Polar  circle.* 

In  1824,  the  Hecla  and  the  Fury  were  again  refitted  and  put  under  the  command  of 
Parry.  After  struggling  from  the  middle  of  July,  all  through  August,  and  till  the 
middle  of  September,  with  the  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay,  they  succeeded  in  entering  Lan- 
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caster  SouDd,  wbich  they  fouDcl  almost  dear.  But  in  a  few  dayo  ice  began  to  form 
all  around  them,  and  the  masses  swept  them  back  again  into  Baffin's  Bay.  They  got 
dear,  and  again  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  but  could  get  only  as  far  west  as  80^,  fully 
35^  east  of  the  point  which  Parry  had  reached  in  1819.  Here  they  wintered.  In 
July  the  ice  opened  and  they  tried  again;  but  the  floating  ice  cut  up  the  Fury 
so  badly  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  her,  and  the  Hecla,  with  both  crews, 
steered  back  for  England.^  Tbe  expedition  accomplished  nothing,  beyond  demon- 
strating the  absolute  uncertainty  of  voyaging  in  these  channels. 

In  1825  the  noble  trio,  Back,  Franklin,  and  Richardson,  started  upon  a  now  over- 
land expedition  ;  this  time  amply  provided.  Before  winter  set  in  they  had  struck 
Mackenzie  River,  and  followed  it  down  to  the  sea.  In  the  summer  of  1826  they  sep- 
arated, Franklin  and  Back  exploring  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Mackenzie  River,  and 
Richardson  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Coppermine  River.  In  the  meantime  Beechy,  in 
the  Blossom,  was  sent  to  Bering's  Strait  to  meet  Parry  and  Franklin  who  it  was  hoped 
would  have  come  together.  Parry  had  put  back,  never  having  reached  within  80  de- 
grees of  longitude  of  Bering's  Straits ;  but  a  boat  expedition  from  the  Blossom  pushed 
80  far  eastward  along  the  shore  that  it  came  within  150  miles  of  Franklin's  extreme 
westerly  point.' 

In  1827  Parry,  undeterred  by  the  ill  success  of  his  last  two  expeditions,  undertook 
an  overland,  or  rather  over-ice,  expedition  to  the  North  pole,  going  by  way  of  Spitz- 
bergen.  A  whaling  captain  who  had  gone  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergcn  reported  that 
the  ice-fields  there  were  free  of  crack  or  fissure  so  that  for  leagues  upon  leagues  a  sled 
oould  traverse  them  as  if  upon  a  smooth  road.  Parry's  flat-bottom  boats  were  provided 
with  a  runner  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  so  that  they  could  be  used  either  as  sleds  or 
boats.  By  one  or  the  other  or  by  both  he  hoped  to  reach  the  pole.  But  he  found 
the  ice  soft  and  slushy,  with  frequent  hummocks  which  rendered  sailing  and  sledding 
alike  difficult.  Still  for  85  days  he  toiled  cheerily  on ;  but  when  at  last  he  was  able 
to  take  an  observation  he  found  that  the  great  floe  upon  which  he  moved  was  drifting 
southward  just  about  as  fast  as  he  was  traveling  northward,  so  that  though  in  constant 
movement  he  was  day  after  day  occupying  just  the  same  spot  in  space.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  honor  of  planting  the  Britbh  flag  in  latitude  82^  40'  30^^  the  most  northerly 
spot  ever  trodden  by  man,  unless,  indeed  Hall  may  in  his  last  expedition  have  gone  as  far. 
It  is  only  40  miles  beyond  the  extreme  point  of  Hayes,  and  only  80  miles  north 
of  Scoresby's  extreme  point,  which  he  had  reached  without  difficulty  twenty-one  years 
before.*  This  expedition  does  not,  however,  come  within  the  list  of  Arctic  explora- 
tions in  America.  This  was  Parry's  last  expedition,  though  he  lived  18  years  after, 
and  rose  to  be  a  knight  and  an  admiral,  and  finally  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

In  1829  Captain  (afterward  Sir  John)  Ross  desired  to  do  something  to  make 
amends  for  his  failure  in  1819.  Sir  Peter  Booth  fitted  him  out  with  a  small  steamer 
called  the  Victory,  the  first  time  that  steam  was  ever  applied  to  Arctic  navigation. 
The  screw  propeller  was  not  then  thought  of;  the  Victory  was  an  ordinary  paddle 
wheel  steamer.  As  second  in  command  went  his  nephew,  James  Ross,  afterward  noted 
as  an  Arctic  explorer.  They  passed  through  Hudson's  Strait,  entered  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  August  9.  The  season  was  unusually  favorable,  the  channel  being  free  from 
ioe,  and  by  the  17th  the  Victory  passed  beyond  Parry's  meridian  of  110^  W.,  and 
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during  the  next  moDth  worked  its  way  along  800  miles  of  yet  undisoovered  coast,  and 
went  into  winter  qaarters,  October  7.  The  winter  lasted  eleven  months.  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  1830,  they  got  under  weigh;  the  engine  had  been  disabled  and  was 
thrown  overboard.  The  vessel  made  only  three  miles,  and  on  the  17th  again  went 
into  winter  quarters,  from  which  they  were  released  August  28,  1831 ;  but  after  a 
month's  hard  work,  during  which  they  only  made  four  miles,  was  again  laid  up  for  the 
winter.  Scurvy  now  broke  out  among  the  crew,  and  the  experience  of  two  yeara  gave 
little  ground  for  hope  that  the  vessel  could  be  extricated  the  next  summer.  It  was 
resolved  to  abondon  her,  and  with  the  boats  fitted  up  as  sledges  make  their  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  Fury  had  been  wrecked ;  for  they  knew  that  her  boats  and  stores  had 
been  left  there  ;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  still  remained.  They  started  on 
the  23d  of  April,  and  reached  their  destination  July  1,  1832.  They  found  the  boati 
and  provisions ;  and  in  a  month  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  open  sea ;  but  Barrow 
Strait  was  frozen  solid,  and  they  were  forced  to  put  back  to  Fury  Beach,  where  they 
passed  the  winter  of  1832-3.  Several  of  the  men  died  here.  On  the  8th  of  July 
they  again  put  out  This  time  Barrow  Strait  was  free  of  ice,  and  on  the  26th  of 
August  they  were  descried  by  a  vessel  and  taken  on  board.  Strangely  enough,  this 
vessel  was  the  Isabella,  now  a  whaler,  but  the  same  which  Ross  had  commanded  on  his 
first  expedition.  No  one  on  board  could  at  first  believe  that  this  party  were  Ross  and 
his  surviving  companions,  who  had  been  given  up  as  dead  for  more  than  two  years. 
When  Ross  reached  England,  in  September,  1833,  he  was  received  with  honors  hardly 
less  than  those  which  greeted  Columbus  in  Spain  on  his  return  from  his  first  expedi- 
tion. The  great  towns  presented  him  with  the  honorary  gift  of  citizenship ;  orders,  and 
medals,  and  diplomas  rained  down  upon  him  from  foreign  states  and  learned  societiei ; 
the  Crown  coDferred  upon  bim  the  honor  of  knigbtbood,  and  Parliament  awarded  him 
a  grant  of  £5,000.  The  results  of  this  expedition  were  not  inconsiderable.  A  con- 
siderable space  of  shore  I'mo  was  mapped  ;  the  magnetic  pole  of  that  year  was  ascertained 
to  be  in  latitude  70^  5'  17'',  longitude  96°  46'  45",  upon  a  peninsula  to  which  the 
name  of  Boothia  has  been  given,  jutting  out  northward  from  the  Continent  into  the  ar- 
chipelago between  the  head  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound.  The  greater  part 
of  these  successes  are,  however,  due  to  Commander  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Ross,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  One  other  circumstance  is  notable  in  this 
expedition.  It  bad  passed  five  consecutive  winters  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Parry 
had  demonstrated  two  winters  could  be  passed  by  white  men  thero  without  peril.  Ross's 
experience,  confirmed  by  that  of  others,  seemed  to  show  that  this  was  the  limit.  It  re- 
mained for  Hall  to  demonstrate  that  with  proper  regimen  an  Arctic  winter  or  a  series 
of  them,  is  not  specially  unfavorable  to  human  lifo.^ 

Three  overland  expeditions,  in  a  measure  connected  with  this  of  Ross,  must  have 
brief  mention.  In  February,  1833,  Back,  accompanied  by  Dr.  King  as  surgeon  and 
naturalist,  left  England  in  search  of  Ross.  They  reached  the  Great  Slave  lake  early 
in  August,  whence  they  pushed  on  north-eastward  ;  but  returned  to  winter  at  Fort  Reli^ 
ance  on  the  Great  Slave  lake,  about  latitude  62°.  Here  they  suffered  terribly  from 
scarcity  of  food  and  cold,  the  thermometer  at  one  time  marking  70°  below  zero,  or  102^ 
below  freezing  point,  the  lowest  as  yet  anywhere  authentically  noted.  In  the  follow- 
ing April,  when  Back  was  about  to  start  north-eastward,  he  received  tidings  that  Ross 
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kDd  bis  party  had  been  rescaed.  Hence  arose  the  punning  phrase,  that  although  Back 
had  not  got  Ross,  Ross  had  got  back.  Back,  however,  resolved  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, and  pushed  north-eastward.  On  the  28th  of  June  he  struck  a  great  river  con- 
siderably to  tho  east  of  any  which  had  been  explored.  The  natives  called  it  the 
Thlew-ee-choh,  or  Great  Fish.  It  is  since  styled  Back's  Great  Fish  river,  and  has  a 
melancholy  interest  m  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  last  survivors  of  Franklin's  ex- 
pedition. Back  followed  this  river  to  its  mouth  in  a  deep  narrow  bny  which  he  vainly 
hoped  would  lead  directly  into  the  Polar  sea.  He  explored  a  part  to  the  east,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  put  back  about  the  middle  of  August.  Ho  reached  England  in 
September,  1835,  and  in  the  following  June  again  set  out  in  the  Terror,  hoping  to  fill 
up  some  blanks  in  Ross's  surveys  of  the  coasts  lying  west  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 
But  the  expedition  was  fruitless.  The  vessel  was  so  badly  disabled  by  ice  that  they 
were  obliged  to  put  back  before  even  entering  upon  their  proposed  field.^ 

Simultaneously  with  this,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  two  of  their  factors, 
Dease  and  Simpson,  on  an  overland  expedition.  They  were  to  strike  Mackenzie 
River  and  follow  it  to  the  sea.  In  three  successive  seasons  they  traversed  a  long  line 
of  coast  lying  between  the  eastern  point  as  yet  reached  from  Bering's  Straits,  and  the 
western  point  reached  from  Hudson's  Bay.  Theur  discoveries  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view  were  of  considerable  importance.  They  discovered  two  large  rivers,  which 
they  named  the  Garry  and  the  Colville,  and  saw  to  the  north  of  them  a  great  tract  of 
land  which  they  called  Victoria  Land ;  from  an  icy  promontory  of  which  they  saw 
what  appeared  to  them  an  open  sea  free  of  ice,  stretching  north-eastward,  while  the 
coast  of  the  continent  tended  south-eastward.  Their  explorations  nearly  filled  up  the 
great  gaps  already  lefl,  and  by  the  close  of  1839,  different  parties  of  explorers,  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  had  traversed  the  whole  space  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  Bering*s 
Straits.  Simpson,  the  hero  of  the  expedition,  did  not  live  to  receive  the  rewards 
which  he  had  fairly  won.  While  traveling  overland  from  the  Red  River  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  on  his  way  to  England,  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
Indian  guides.' 

In  1846,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sent  out  Dr.  John  Rao,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
more,  to  settle  some  points  in  geography,  which  had  been  left  undecided  by  Ross. 
The  main  thing  establbhed  by  this  expedition  was  that  the  part  known  as  Boothia 
was  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the  continent,  and  not  an  island  of  the  northern  archi- 
pelago, and  that  consequently  there  is  no  outlet  from  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  through 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  towards  the  west 

We  now  come,  in  order  of  time,  to  Sir  John  Franklin's  last  expedition,  to  which  a 
special  interest  is  attached  on  account  of  its  disastrous  result.  Franklin  in  1845  was 
a  hale  man  verging  upon  threescore.  He  had  reached  high  honor  in  his  profession^ 
and  was  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  derived  only  in  part  from  his  second  wife» 
Jane  Griffin,  whom  he  had  married  in  1828.  The  achievement  of  a  north-west  passage 
had  been  the  dream  of  his  life.  His  early  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  already 
noted.  He  never  forgot  his  aspirations  while  commanding  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, nor  afterward  while  governor  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  almost  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  globe.  In  1844  the  British  government  resolved  to  place  under  his 
command  what  it  was  hoped  would  be  the  last  expedition  to  solve  the  Arctic  mystery. 
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It  consisted  of  two  yessels,  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  both  previoasly  tried  in  Arctic 
and  each  now  fitted  ap  with  a  small  steam  engine  and  a  screw  propeller.  If  by  sail 
and  oar  alone  so  much  had  been  done,  what  might  not  be  hoped  when  steam  was  at 
hand  to  be  used  in  case  of  need  T  Franklin  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  Ere- 
bus, and  Capt  F.  M.  R.  Crozier  of  the  Terror.  The  vessels  left  England  May  19, 
1845,  accompanied  by  a  tender  with  additional  stores,  which  were  to  be  taken  on  board 
in  Davis's  Straits.  The  tender  parted  with  them  July  12thy  bringing  back  the  fiisl 
and  only  dispatches  ever  sent  On  the  26th  a  pasnng  whaler  caught  sight  of  them 
moored  fast  to  an  iceberg  near  the  center  of  Baffin's  Bay,  apparently  awaiting  an  <^ 
portunity  of  entering  Lancaster  Sound.  The  orders  from  the  admiralty  were  thai  he 
should  push  westward  about  latitude  74^  15'  to  longitude  98^  W.,  thence  sonthward  and 
westward  to  Bering's  Strait ;  for  the  long  line  of  surveys  and  explorations  which  have 
been  noted,  when  joined  together  showed  that  there  was  a  continuous  water  passage 
skirting  the  northern  shore  of  the  continent ;  and  there  was,  moreover,  fair  ground 
for  the  belief  that  there  was  no  permanent  obstruction  by  ice.  It  was  expected  that 
the  expedition  would  return  in  about  two  years,  in  1847  or  1848,  by  way  of  Bering's 
Straits,  where  another  expedition  was  to  be  in  waiting  to  convoy  them  home.  All  told 
there  were  rated  on  the  ships'  books  188  men;  but  of  these,  as  afterwards  ascertained, 
nine  had  deserted,  so  that  in  all  when  they  parted  from  their  convoy  there  were  129. 
Of  these  not  one  was  ever  seen  alive  by  civilized  man,  and  not  a  spar  or  rope  of  either 
vessel,  after  that  2Gth  of  July,  1845.  Toward  the  close  of  1847,  no  tidings  having 
been  received,  apprehensions  began  to  prevail  that  some  misadventure  had  occurred, 
and  during  the  next  twelve  years  numerous  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  the  discov- 
ery and  relief  of  the  missing  men.  The  narrative  of  these  relief  expeditions  constitutes 
by  far  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Arctic  exploration.  Little  by  lit- 
tle isolated  facts  were  brought  to  light,  the  sum  of  all  being  that  after  entering  Lan- 
caster Sound  the  expedition  wintered  in  the  ice,  on  the  shore  of  Barrow's  Strait,  in  lat- 
itude 70^  5',  longitude  08°  23'.  In  the  summer  of  184G  they  ascended  Wellington 
Channel  to  latitude  77^,  returned  by  the  west  side  of  Comwallis  Island,  and  wintered 
in  184G-7  at  Beechey  Island,  off  the  east  shore  of  Comwallis  Island.  Why  Franklin 
deviated  from  bis  general  orders  to  push  on  to  the  west  must  remain  forever  unknown ; 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  passage  through  Barrow's  Strait  into  Melville  Sound 
was  blocked  up  by  ice.  A  paper  found  in  1859,  near  a  cairn  on  Prince  William's 
Island,  just  south  of  latitude  70°,  bearing  date  May  28,  1847,  gives  these  particu- 
lars, and  adds  that  all  were  well.  Around  the  margin  of  this  scrap  of  paper,  but  in 
a  different  hand,  and  bearing  date  April  25,  1848,  was  written,  **  Sir  John  Franklin 
died  June  11,  1847.  The  ships  Erebus  and  Terror  were  deserted  April  22,  1848, 
five  leagues  N.N.W.  of  this,  having  been  beset  since  September  12,  1846.  The 
total  loss  by  death,  up  to  this  date,  has  been  nine  officers  and  sixteen  men.  The 
officers  and  crews,  under  command  of  Capt.  F.  M.  R.  Crozier,  landed  here,  latitude 
69^  37',  longitude  98°  4'  15",  and  start  to-morrow,  April  26.  1848,  for  Back's 
Great  Fish  River."  This  is  the  only  written  record  made  by  any  of  the  party  of 
this  ill-fated  expedition.  From  September  12,  1846,  to  April  22,  1848,  the  vessels 
seem  to  have  drifted  in  the  ice  about  350  miles,  through  the  narrow  channels  leading 
southward  among  islands  southward  from  Barrow's  Straits-  How  and  where  Frank- 
lin died,  only  a  fortnight  from  the  day  when  all  were  well,  must  probably  remain  for- 
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e^er  anknown  on  earth.  All  that  we  can  know  is  that  he  died  on  his  ship,  locked 
&st  in  the  ice,  having  never  reached  farther  to  the  west  than  the  place  which  had 
been  set  down  as  the  real  starting-point  of  the  expedition. 

Back's  Great  Fish  River,  on  the  continent,  whither  the  105  survivors  bent  their 
waj,  falls  into  a  great  estnary  about  200  miles  sonth  of  the  spot  where  the  Erebns  and 
Terror  were  abandoned.  Scattered  indications  were  gathered  from  time  to  time  from 
1854  to  1859,  of  the  fate  of  a  portion  of  this  party,  of  whom  a  considerable  part  suo- 
eeeded  in  travernng  Prince  William's  Island  or  along  its  coast,  and  crossing  the  nar- 
row Simpson's  Strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent.  In  the  interval  from  1854 
to  1859,  scraps  of  information  were  picked  up  by  different  searching  expeditions,  all 
tending  to  the  same  point :  That  many  years  before  a  ship  had  been  crushed  by  the 
ice  in  the  deep  channel  lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  King  William's  Island,  and 
another  had  been  driven  ashore ;  that  the  people  had  gone  away  toward  a  great  river, 
and  that  they  had  all  died  of  starvation.  Every  indication  showed  that  they  had  not  suf- 
fered frt>m  any  violence  frt>m  the  few  natives  of  the  region ;  and  there  was  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  portion  survived  until  the  spring  of  1851.  It  took  years  to  gain  even 
this  much  information.  How  and  by  whom  it  was  acquired  will  best  be  shown  in  the 
accounts  which  follow  of  these  various  searching  expeditions. 

When  the  year  1847  had  passed,  and  no  tidings  came  back  frt>m  Franklin,  appre- 
hension began  to  be  excited,  and  in  1848  the  British  government  sent  out  three  ex- 
peditions for  his  succor.  The  Plover,  Commodore  Moore  and  Herald,  Captain  Kel- 
lett,  were  to  enter  Bering's  Strait,  going  at  least  as  far  up  as  Eotzebue  Sound,  just 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  thence  in  boats  examine  the  shore  eastward.  They  were 
joined  by  the  pleasure  yacht  Nancy  Dawson,  owned  by  Mr.  Robert  Dawson,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  all  their  operations.  The  vessels  went  beyond  the  point  assigned, 
which  they  passed  July  14,  1849,  and  stood  on  until  they  reached  latitude  72^  51^ 
longtitude  163^  48',  when  they  were  stopped  by  impassable  ice.  Boat  expeditions 
had  meanwhile  been  sent  onward  to  search  the  coast  as  fiir  as  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie 
River,  about  longUtude  185^,  up  which  they  were  to  make  their  way,  and  return  over- 
land. A  part  of  these  boat  expeditions  went  on,  and  a  part  returned  to  the  ships, 
August  24,  having  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Dease  Inlet,  about  longitade  155^, 
without,  of  coarse,  finding  any  trace  of  Franklin's  party,  who  were  then  dying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  In  the  following  summer,  1850,  the  two  vessels  explored 
the  same  ground,  with  a  like  want  of  success,  and  the  Herald  returned  to  England, 
Rellett,  in  the  Plover,  remaining,  and  wintering  in  Orantley  Harbor,  half  way  down 
Bering's  Straits.     Of  Kellett  we  shall  hear  again. 

Meantime  a  land  party  under  Sir  John  Richardson  and  Dr.  Rae  had  reached  the 
Polar  Sea  in  August,  1850,  by  way  of  Mackenzie  River,  whence  they  explored  the 
eoast  for  800  miles  eastward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  about  lon- 
gitude 1 16^.  Richardson  returned  overland  to  England,  Rae  remained  behind,  and  in 
1850  explored  the  shores  of  Wollaston  Sound ;  but  still  the  icy  desert  told  no  tale  of 
the  lost  navigators.^  All  these  expeditions  were  confined  to  the  region  far  to  the 
west  of  any  point  reached  by  Franklin. 

Meanwhile  Sir  James  Ross  had  sailed  from  England,  May  12,  1848,  entered  Lan- 
caster Bound,  and  explored  its  south  side,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849  searched  along 
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tbe  eastern  shores  of  North  Somerset,  id  a  channel  along  whose  western  side  Franklin 
had  been  two  years  before  helplessly  drifting.  He  returned  to  England  in  November, 
1849,  bringing  back  no  tidings. 

In  March,  1849,  the  British  goyernraent  offered  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  any  ex- 
ploring party  from  any  country  whatsoever,  which  should  render  efficient  aid  to 
Franklin  and  his  party.  The  hope  of  gaining  this  reward  partly,  but  much  more  t 
feeling  of  intense  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  missing  navigators,  led  to  numerous 
searching  expeditions.  In  1850  there  were  eight  in  all,  comprising  eleven  vessels. 
The  result  of  all  that  had  up  to  this  time  been  learned  was  that  Franklin  had 
never  reached  as  far  as  longitude  116^  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked  for  east  of 
longitude  90<^.  There  was  then  no  indication  that  they  had  gone  to  the  north  of  Lan- 
caster Sound,  or  that  they  had  anywhere  reached  the  continent  and  were  making  their 
way  overland.  The  probable  field  of  search  was  thus,  upon  good  grounds,  reduced 
within  narrow  limits.  They  were  to  be  looked  for,  with  best  hopes  of  success,  among 
the  group  of  ice-bound  islands  lying  westward  of  Melville  Island.  Thither  from  both 
sides  of  the  continent,  the  search  was  prosecuted  in  1850  and  the  following  years. 
In  1849  Lady  Franklin,  who  devoted  all  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  search  for  her 
husband  and  his  companions,  had  placed  a  supply  of  coals  and  provisions  upon  Cape 
Hay,  on  the  south  side  of  Lancaster  Sound.  Such  a  supply,  left  by  Parry  in  1824^ 
had  been  in  1832  the  means  of  preserving  Sir  John  Ross  and  hb  men  during  theii 
long  bosetment. 

Apart  from  Rac,  who  as  already  mentioned,  was  continuing  his  searches  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  first  expedition  of  1850  was  that  by  way  of  Bering's  Straits,  consisting  of 
the  Enterprise,  Captain  Collinson,  and  tbe  Investigator,  Commander  McClure.  They 
were  instructed  to  cruise  in  company  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  they  could  go,  tO  make 
friends  of  the  natives ;  to  make  deposits  of  provisions  here  and  there,  in  hopes  that 
they  might  prove  of  use  ;  and  above  all,  to  avoid  any  besetment  by  the  ice.  We  fol- 
low McClure  in  the  Investigator.  In  August,  1850,  having  got  separated  from  his 
consort,  he  rounded  the  western  point  of  the  continent,  and  plunged  into  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  thenceforward  for  three  years  was  lost  to  human  sight.  He  reached  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bank's  Land  in  September,  1850,  and  in  October  was  frozen  in  and 
finally  abandoned  his  ship  in  Mercy  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  Bank's  Land,  where  in 
1854  he  was  rescued  by  an  expedition  sent  by  way  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  returned  to 
England.  These  first  and  last  of  all  men  have  in  person  made  the  whole  north-west 
passage,  rounding  tho  American  continent  from  Bering's  Straits  to  Baffin's  Bay. 
Collinson,  in  the  Enterprise,  followed  hard  after  McClure,  went  almost  as  far,  and 
made  many  explorations,  but  finally  returned  by  the  way  he  had  gone. 

The  Baffiirs  Bay  expedition,  sent  out  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1850,  consisted 
of  the  Resolute,  Captxiin  Austin,  the  Assistance,  Captain  Ommaney,  sailing  vessels, 
and  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid,  screw  steamers,  Capt.  Sherrard  Osborne.  Their  in- 
structions were  to  tho  same  purport  as  those  given  to  McClure  and  Collinson.  The 
schooner  Felix,  with  a  small  tender,  the  Mary,  was  also  fitted  out  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  placed  under  command  of  Sir  James  Ross.  The  expedition  was  provisioned 
for  eighteen  months  and  was  to  go  along  Lancaster  Sound  to  the  westward.  The  Lady 
Franklin,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Jane  Franklin,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Penny,  also 
sailed  from  England.     Lady  Franklin  also  defrayed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  another 
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expedition,  consisting  of  the  sohooner  Prince  Albert,  commanded  by  Charles  Forsyth, 
and  having  on  board  William  Parker  Snow,  a  volunteer,  who  after  mach  service  in 
foreign  seas,  had  acted  as  secretary  to  Macaulay,  and  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript  of  the  History  of  England.  An  American  expedition  consisting  of 
the  Advance  and  the  Rescue,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  was  also  sent 
out  this  year.  It  was  fitted  out  nominally  by  the  government,  but  mainly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Henry  Grinnell,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  whose  name  is  also  identified 
with  the  expeditions  of  Charles  Francis  Hall.  On  thb  expedition,  as  surgeon,  was 
Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  who  as  commander  of  a  subsequent  one  won  as  high  honor  as 
was  ever  achieved  by  any  Arctic  explorer. 

All  these  vessels  cruiBed  over  the  same  general  region,  and  for  the  one  purpose  of 
discovering  Franklin  and  his  men.  The  first  traces  of  them  were  found  at  Cape 
Riley  by  Ommaney,  in  the  Assistance,  August  28,  1850.  This  was  afterward  shown 
to  be  the  place  where  Franklin  had  spent  the  winter  of  1845-6.  Here  and  close  by, 
mainly  by  the  American  expedition,  were  discovered  the  embankment  of  a  house,  the 
working  places  of  carpenters  and  armorers,  the  site  of  a  small  garden,  empty  meat 
cans,  and  pieces  of  wearing  apparel  which  had  been  thrown  away  ;  and  also  the  graves 
of  three  men.  But  there  were  not  the  slightest  traces  to  indicate  in  what  direction 
Franklin  had  gone. 

All  the  vessels  wintered  not  far  from  each  other,  and  the  spring  of  1851  was  de« 
voted  to  land  expeditions  which  explored  672  miles  of  hitherto  undescribed  coast 
along  the  shores  of  Wellington  Channel  to  the  north  and  towards  Melville  Island  to 
the  west.  One  party,  under  Lieutenant  McClintock,  went  farther  west  than  had 
hitherto  been  reached,  as  far  as  longitude  114^  20' .  From  the  tameness  of  the  ani«- 
mals  here  seen  it  was  inferred  that  few  if  any  human  beings  had  ever  been  seen  there. 
Kane  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  1846,  Franklin 
had  gone  up  Wellington  Channel  to  the  north.  So  far  he  was  right ;  but  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  not  known  for  years  after,  that  Franklin  had  merely  rounded  Comwallis 
Island,  and  returned  almost  to  the  same  point,  he  supposed  that  Franklin  had  sailed 
on  northward  into  the  great  polar  open  sea,  whose  existence  had  now  come  to  be 
accepted. 

The  Prince  Albert  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1851,  carrying  back  the 
tidings  of  what  1  ad  been  discovered,  and  was  sent  back  by  Lady  Franklin  to  explore 
the  shores  of  Kegent's  Inlet  She  returned  in  1853,  having  discovered  nothing. 
The  American  expedition  returned  to  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  Sir  James 
Ross  also  returned,  bringing  nothing  but  vague  rumor,  afterward  proved  to  be  un<> 
founded,  that  the  Franklin  party  had  been  murdered  by  the  Esquimaux  at  Wolsten- 
holme  Sound,  near  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Lady  Franklin  thereupon  sent  the 
screw  steamer  Isabel,  Captain  Inglefield,  to  explore  this  region.  Inglefield  lefl  Eng* 
land  in  July,  1852,  examined  the  Sound,  but  found  no  traces  of  Franklin,  who  had 
indeed  never  gone  in  that  direction.  He,  however,  sailed  up  Smith's  Sound,  heading 
northward  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  reached  latitude  78^  28'  2V\  about  140  miles  farther 
than  any  one  had  gone  before  on  the  American  side  of  the  polar  regions.  He  thought 
that  the  climate  was  less  rigid  than  it  was  further  south ;  he  also  rendered  it  almost 
certain  that  Smith's  Sound  was  a  strait  connecting  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  Polar  Ocean ; 
a  theory  which  is  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  explorations. 
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Meantime  following  out  Eane*8  Welliogton  Channel  tbeory.  Sir  Edward  Belchar 
was  sent  oat  in  April,  1852,  in  the  oommand  of  five  vessels,  the  AssistaQoe,  Resolute, 
North  Star,  Pioneer,  and  Intrepid,  the  last  two  being  steamers.  The  North  Star  was 
the  store  ship.  The  Assistance  and  Pioneer  were  to  steer  up  Wellington  Channel ; 
while  the  Intrepid  and  the  Resolute,  the  latter  commanded  by  Captain  Kellett,  were 
to  push  westward  in  search  of  McClure  and  Collinson,  who  had  not  been  heard  from 
•ince  they  had  sailed  eastward  from  Bering's  Straits  in  1850.  The  Resolute  had  a 
angular  fate.  After  an  unusually  favorable  voyage  she  reached  Melville  Island  ia 
September,  1852,  and  went  into  winter  quarters,  whence  parties  were  sent  out  to 
explore  the  coast  in  various  directions,  one  of  which  found  a  cUspatch  showing  that 
McClure  had  been,  and  probably  now  was,  at  Mercy  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Bank's  Strait  Sledge  parties  were  sent  in  that  direction  ;  but  before  they  returned 
they  were  anticipated.  McClure  had  heard  of  the  proximity  of  the  Resolute,  and  one 
day  a  party  of  worn  men  were  seen  making  their  way  over  the  uneven  ice.  It  was 
McClure  and  his  men.  They  were  taken  on  board,  and  the  Resolute  set  out  upon  her 
return  voyage.  She  got  as  far  as  Beechey  Island,  when  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
her,  May  15,  18o4,  all  on  board  being  taken  off  by  the  other  vessels  of  Belcher's 
expedition,  and  brought  safely  to  England.  Sixteen  months  after,  September  15, 
1855,  the  American  whaler  George  Henry,  Cnptain  Buddington,  vessel  and  captain 
thereafter  known  in  connection  with  Charles  Francis  Hall's  expeditions,  while  sailing 
in  Baffin's  Bay  came  across  an  abandoned  vessel.  She  was  encumbered  by  ice  but 
perfectly  tight  and  sea-worthy.  It  was  the  Resolute.  Without  human  guidance  she 
bad  drifted  1200  miles  through  those  dangerous  seas.  Buddington  brought  hia  prise 
.  home  to  New  London,  Connecticut ;  she  was  purchased  by  the  American  government, 
thoroughly  refitted,  and  by  order  of  Congress  presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  The 
British  government  bad  her  stripped  and  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  the  navy  yard  at 
Woolwich. 

In  April,  1853,  the  new  American  Grinnell  expedition,  the  Advance,  commanded 
by  Dr.  Kane,  sailed  from  New  York.  The  story  of  this  expedition  has  already  been 
fully  told  in  this  volume,^  and  will  not  here  be  repeated.  No  account  of  any  Arctic 
expedition  equals  in  interest  this  as  detailed  by  Kane  himself.  Although  fruitless  as  far 
as  its  main  object  of  finding  Franklin  or  the  remains  of  his  expedition,  was  concerned, 
it  made  valuable  contributions  to  geographical  knowledge.  These  may  be  thus 
summed  up:  1.  The  survey  and  delineation  of  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  to  its 
apparent  termination  by  a  great  glacier.  2.  The  survey  of  this  glacier  and  its  exten- 
sion northward.  3.  The  discovery  of  a  large  channel  to  the  north-west,  free  of  ije 
and  apparently  leading  into  an  open  sea.  4.  The  discovery  and  delineation  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  forming  the  northward  extension  of  the  American  continent,  or  rather  of 
Greenland.  5.  The  completed  survey  of  the  coast  as  far  south  and  west  as  Cape 
Sabine  in  Smith's  Strait,  connecting  with  the  previous  surveys  of  Captain  Inglefield, 
and  completing  the  circuit  of  the  straits  and  bays  opening  from  Davis'  Straits,  and 
leading  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

In  the  meantime  a  laud  expedition  under  charge  of  Dr.  Rae,  had  been  exploring  on 
the  American  mainland.  In  April,  1854,  near  Pally  Bay,  on  the  Gulfof  Boothia,  he 
found  Esquimaux  who  had  in  their  possession  various  articles  which  had  evidently 
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belonged  to  Fraoklio  or  his  officers.  Close  qaestiooing  disolosed  the  followiag  facts : 
Some  four  years  before  some  of  their  people  while  bantiog  seals  on  a  large  island,  pre- 
eamably  that  which  we  know  as  King  William's,  saw  a  party  of  white  men,  aboat  40  in 
namber,  they  thought,  going  southward  along  the  west  shore  of  the  island,  they  were 
dragging  boats  and  sledges  along  with  them.  There  was  with  them  no  one  who  could 
speak  Esquimaux ;  but  as  far  as  could  be  learned  from  signs,  their  ships  had  been  crushed 
and  they  were  trying  to  get  to  a  place  where  there  were  deer  to  shoot.  They  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  ammunition,  but  to  be  short  of  provisions.  They  purchased  some 
food  of  the  natives  and  went  on  their  way.  When  five  years  later  the  record  was 
found  on  the  island  that  Crozier  and  the  surviving  105  had  started  for  Back's  River, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  party  were  those  who  then  survived.  But  how 
many  had  died  before  this  is  unknown.  Rae  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this  p&rty 
had  died  from  starvation  and  not  from  any  violence  by  the  natives.  The  relics  were 
purchased  from  the  Esquimaux,  and  sent  to  England.  Still  later  in  the  year  but 
before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  corpses  of  about  thirty  persons  and  some  graves 
were  discovered  on  the  Continent,  and  on  an  island  near  by  five  more  corpses.  All 
the  indications  were  that  the  men  had  broken  up  into  small  squads,  who  had  wandered 
in  different  directions  in  search  of  food. 

In  1855,  Mr.  James  Anderson  was  sent  to  search  the  region  of  the  disaster.  On 
June  30,  a  little  way  from  Back's  River,  he  found  natives  who  had  many  articles 
which  had  evidently  belonged  to  the  expedition.  They  said  that  the  owners  had  all 
died  of  starvation.  On  the  small  island  where  the  five  men  were  said  to  have  perished 
were  a  few  articles,  among  others  a  stick  upon  which  was  rudely  carved  the  name 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  surgeon  of  the  Erebus,  and  a  plank,  having  on  it  the  word 
Terror.  That  was  all;  there  were  no  corpses  there  nor  a  scrap  of  paper.  This 
party  were  unable  to  search  King  William's  Island,  presumably  the  main  scene 
of  the  disaster.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  four  years  later  that  the  scrap  of  paper, 
already  mentioned,  was  discovered,  which  told  where  and  when  tiie  vessels  had  been 
lost,  and  that  Franklin  himself  bad  died  ten  months  before. 

In  1857,  Lady  Franklin  fitted  out,  at  her  own  expense,  a  new  expedition  in  search 
of  her  husband,  then  dead  for  almost  ten  years,  though  no  one  as  yet  knew  it.  The 
Fox,  a  screw  steamer  of  177  tons,  formerly  a  pleasure  yacht,  was  purchased  and  fitted 
up.  The  crew  consisted  of  24  men  all  volunteers,  and  the  command  was  confided  to 
Captain  Francis  McClentock,  who  had  already  served  in  the  Arctic  Seas  under  Ross, 
Austin,  and  Belcher.  The  Fox  left  Aberdeen  on  July  1,  1857.  The  design  was  to 
explore  a  tract  of  about  800  miles  square,  lying  west  of  Boothia,  between  tiie  northern 
limits  of  the  explorations  of  Rae  and  Anderson,  and  the  southern  ones  of  Sir  James  Roflto 
and  Belcher,  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  track  of  McClure.  By  the  middle  of  August 
the  litde  vessel  was  fu  up  Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  the  17th  was  beset  by  the  ice  near  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound.  For  eight  weary  months  she  was  held  hst  and  ap- 
parently unmovable,  by  the  solid  pack  which  was,  however,  drifting  slowly  southward, 
and  when  finally  released,  April  25,  1858,  she  had  been  borne  helplessly  1395  miles. 
McClentock  refitted  at  Holsteinborg,  in  Greenland,  and  boldly  set  out  again.  On  the 
12th  of  July  he  sailed  through  Barrow's  Strait,  and  attempted  to  pass  down  through 
Peel's  Sound,  but  was  stopped  by  the  ice.  Then  he  went  north-eastward,  skirting 
North  Somerset,  hoping  to  reach  tiie  mouth  of  Back's  River  through  a  strait,  since 
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uaraed  Fraoklin's.  This  was  obstnicted  bj  ioe  ;  but  he  managed  to  podi  thnragh  on 
the  6th  of  September.  Here  again  he  was  caught  fast^  and  held  for  three  wedn, 
when  he  took  up  winter  quarters  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait  Sledge  expeditiooi 
were  sent  out  in  all  directions ;  and  on  one  of  these  McClentock,  March  1,  1859,  be 
learned  from  a  party  of  Esquimaux  a  ship  had  been  crushed  by  ice  in  deep  water  off 
the  north-west  shore  of  King  William's  Island.  Slowly  new  aeraps  of  information 
were  gained,  to  the  purport  that  when  the  vessel  had  gone  down  the  men  had  moved 
toward  a  great  river,  that  many  of  them  had  dropped  down  by  the  way,  their  bodies 
being  found  in  the  spring,  and  some  of  them  buried ;  but  that  all  had  died  of  starva- 
tion. McCIentock  had  now  got  at  last  upon  Franklin's  track,  or  rather  thai  of  the 
105  who  had  escaped  after  the  wreck  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 

The  first  trace  of  the  long  lost  crew  was  found  near  Cape  HerschelL  It  was  a 
bleached  skeleton  on  the  beach ;  near  it  were  some  fragments  of  clothing,  a  pockel- 
book  and  a  few  letters,  which  told  nothing,  for  they  were  from  home,  addressed  to, 
but  not  written  by  the  person  to  whom  they  had  belonged.  The  next  day  they  came 
to  a  boat  fitted  up  as  a  sledge,  in  which  were  two  skeletons^  two  loaded  guns,  ammu- 
nition, chocolate,  tea,  tobacco,  and  some  articles  of  alver  plate,  the  marks  on 
which  showed  that  they  had  belonged  to  Franklin.  At  last,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
they  came  to  a  large  cairn,  and  lying  among  some  stones  which  had  fidlen  firom 
its  top,  was  the  paper  containing  the  record  already  mentioned,  upon  which  was 
written  all  that  man  can  ever  know  of  the  &te  of  the  Franklin  expedition  from  July 
26,  1845,  when  the  ships  were  seen  moored  to  the  iceberg  in  Baffin's  Bay,  to  April 
25,  1848,  when  the  surviving  105  were  on  the  point  of  setting  off  on  their  retumleai 
journey  towards  Back  River. 

Captain  (now  Sir  Francis  Leopold)  McCIentock,  had  thus  supplied  the  last  of  the 
links  in  the  story  of  the  Franklin  expedition.  He  had  demonstrated  that  there  wai 
not  a  human  probability  that  a  man  of  them  could  now  be  living.  He  had  also 
solved  some  of  the  great  problems  which  had  for  eleven  years  occupied  the  mind  of 
all  Arctic  explorers.  He  had  also  shown  that  Franklin,  when  finally  beset,  had 
really  gone  over  the  waters  which  linked  together  the  explorations  made  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  was,  therefore,  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  long  sought  north-west 
passage,  whose  usclessncss  for  all  purposes  was  also  demonstrated. 

Subsequent  explorations  are  yet  to  be  briefly  noted.  In  July,  1860,  Dr.  Isaac  I. 
Hayes  succeeded,  by  aid  of  private  subscriptions,  in  organizing  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. It  consisted  of  fourteen  men ;  sailed  from  Boston  July  6 ;  late  in  August  was 
frozen  in  in  latitude  78^  in  Smith's  Sound.  He  made  boat  and  sledge  expeditions  to 
the  north;  and  finally  on  May  18,  1861,  with  a  single  companion  stood  upon  a  pro- 
jecting headland,  in  latitude  81°  35',  which  he  believed  to  be  the  most  northern 
known  land  on  the  globe.  Parry  had  indeed  gone  somewhat  farther,  but  it  was  upon 
a  floe  of  ice.  No  other  man  had  before  or  has  since  gone  so  far  north  upon  land,  un- 
less indeed  Hall,  three  weeks  before  his  death,  in  1871,  went  a  degree  beyond;  a 
point  which  will,  perhaps,  never  be  settled.  Before  him  Hayes  saw  a  sea  then  en- 
cumbered by  soft  ice  and  floes,  but  which  ho  thought  would  be  free  in  summer ;  but 
he  had  no  boat,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  reaching  New  York  in  October,  1861. 

In  1860,  Charles  Francis  Hall  constituted  himself  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions.    He  lost  his  boat,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  hb  explorations  within  narrow 
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limiti.  He  returned  to  New  York,  after  three  years*  fiojoum,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
done  much  for  futore  service.  In  a  previous  chapter  ^  full  details  of  the  expedition 
have  heen  given.  In  1864  he  again  set  out,  returning  in  1869.  In  the  foUowiog  chap- 
ter will  be  told  all  that  is  known  of  this  expedition,  of  which  no  full  record  has  appeared. 
In  1871  he  once  more  started  upon  what  was  to  be  his  last  expedition.  Of  this  and 
of  the  marvelous  escape  of  a  portion  of  hb  men  after  his  death,  the  next  chapter  will 
contain  an  account. 

Of  late  years  the  opinion  has  become  prevalent  that  the  most  feasible  way  of 
reaching  the  open  Polar  Sea  is  by  way  of  Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembla ;  that  is,  to 
the  eastward  of  Greenland,  and  several  European  expeditions  have  gone  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  argued  that  the  warmer  waters  of  the  great  oceanic  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  flowing  as  a  surface  current  in  this  direction,  keep  the  channels  comparatively 
free  of  ice.  Some  indeed  go  further,  and  ascribe  the  exbtence  of  this  assumed  open 
sea  to  be  owing  to  these  currents.  In  1868  a  German  expedition  was  organized  by 
Dr.  August  Petermann  of  Gotha,  the  foremost  geographer  of  the  day.  It  consisted 
of  a  vessel  of  80  tons,  under  command  of  Captain  Koldeway,  and  left  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  early  in  May.  Koldeway  went  up  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
reaching  a  point  as  high  as  81^  5'  North,  and  returned  in  October.  In  1868  the 
Swedish  government  also  sent  an  expedition  which  sailed  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen^ 
but  accomplished  little  or  nothing.  In  June,  1869,  another  German  expedition  of 
two  vessels  left  Bremen.  One  of  these,  the  Hansa,  was  in  October  wrecked  in  the 
ice  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland.  The  crew  escaped  to  an  ice-field  which 
was  slowly  drifting  southward,  and  constantly  diminishing  in  size  as  it  came  into 
warmer  waters,  until  at  last  it  was  hardly  larger  than  a  raft.  The  men  then  took  to 
their  boats,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Fredericksthal,  near  Cape  Farewell,  the  south- 
em  point  of  Greenland,  and  reached  home  in  the  summer  of  1870.  Their  adven- 
tures while  on  this  ice-field  read  strangely  like  those  of  the  persons  saved  from  Hall's 
last  expedition,  to  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter.  Meanwhile  the  other  vessel,  the 
Germania,  which  had  become  separated  from  her  consort,  endeavored  to  reach  high 
latitudes  by  keeping  close  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland.  She  turned  back 
as  winter  set  in,  having  apparently  accomplished  nothing  toward  solving  the  problem. 
But  she  discovered  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  deep  indentation  in  the  shore,  running 
north-westward,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Francis  Joseph  Bay.  Hall's  last 
expedition  discovered,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Greenland  coast,  an  apparent  bay 
running  north-eastward.  Many  circumstances  combine  to  render  it  probable  that 
these  two  supposed  bays  are  a  connected  channel,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  island  of  Greenland.  During  1869,  1870  and  1871,  several  other  expeditions, 
«mong  which  was  one  conducted  by  James  Lament,  an  English  gentleman  of  fortune, 
tried  the  way  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  but  none  of  them  reached  very 
high  latitudes,  or  made  any  important  discoveries.  In  June,  1871,  Payer  and  Wey- 
precht,  lieutenants  in  the  Austrian  navy,  embarked  at  Tronsd,  in  Norway,  on  board 
a  little  trading  vessel,  and  sailed  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  They 
reached  only  as  high  as  latitude  78^  41',  but  entered  an  almost  open  sea,  in  which 
navigation  was  impeded  only  by  very  light  and  scattered  ice.  Had  they  been  fitted 
out  for  an  extended  cruise  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
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been  ab)e  to  nil  fairly  into  tbe  broad,  open  Polar  Sea ;  bat  as  it  was,  the  vessd 
returned  to  Tronsd  in  October.  Petermann  believes  that  the  resalts  of  this  expedi- 
tion were  of  the  highest  geographical  importance  ;  that  it  aotoallj  penetrated  into  the 
open  sea  by  its  most  available  entrance.  Two  Norwegian  captains,  Tobiesen  and 
Mack,  subsequently  confirmed  the  reports  of  Payer  and  Weyprecht.  Another  Nor- 
wegian, Captain  Carlson,  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  discovered,  at  tlie 
north-east  extremity  of  the  island,  the  remains  of  the  winter  encampment  established 
275  years  before  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barentx,  just  as  Hall,  in  hia  first  ^zpeditioD, 
found  relics  of  the  expedition  of  Frobbher,  which  had  remained  almost  twenty  yean 
longer.  Ulve  and  Smyth  also  sailed  to  the  north  of  Spitsbergen,  and  found  open 
water  as  high  as  latitude  80^  27'.  In  1872  Octave  Pavy,  a  young  Frenchman 
resident  of  New  Orleans,  made  proposals  fi>r  an  expedition,  which  was  to  leave  Sin 
Francisco  for  Kamchatka,  and  endeavor  to  reach  the  Polar  Sea  by  tbe  way  of  Bering^ 
Strait.  He  projected  an  India  rubber  raft,  which  when  inflated  would  cany  the  crew 
and  10.000  pounds  of  freight,  but  which  was  so  light  that  when  not  in  use  it  oonU 
be  packed  in  a  barrel,  and  so  conveyed  over  land.  But  there  is  no  aoconnt  that  tUi 
idea  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

It  remains  only  to  describe,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  the  last  Polar  expedi^ 
undertaken  by  Charles  Francis  HalL 
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THE  LAST  EXPEDITION  OF  CHARLES  FRANCIS  HALL. 

Charles  Francis  Hall. — His  second  Expedition. — His  last  Expedition. — The  Polaris. — Officers 
and  Crew. — Setting  out — A  slight  Dispute. — Off  for  the  Pole  — Hall's  farewell  Dispatch. 
— The  next  Tidings. — The  rescued  Nineteen. — Their  Story. — Voyage  to  the  highest 
Latitudes. — Taking  up  Winter  Quarters. — Hairs  last  Sledge  Journey. — His  last  Dispatch. 
— The  Return  to  the  Polaris. — Sickness  and  Death  of  Hall. — Buddington  takes  Command. 
— Winter  in  the  Ice. — Aspects  of  the  Region. — Accident  to  the  Polaris.— A  Boat  Expedi- 
tion.— Starting  for  Home. — The  Polaris  in  Peril. — Taking  to  the  Ice. — The  Separation.— 
The  Parting  on  the  Ice. — Herron's  Journal. — October:  Abandoned. — A  Fortnight's  Wait- 
ing.— November:  Trying  for  the  Shore. — A  Godsend. — Amusements. — Beginning  to  Drift 
— Killing  the  Dogs — A  Thanksgiving  Dinner. — December:  Adrift. — Eating  Seal  Skin,  and 
Fox  Meat. — Game  in  the  wrong  Place. — A  Christmas  Dinner. — January :  Unpleasant  New 
Tear's.— Drifting  Southward. — Another  Godsend.— A  Sight  of  the  Sun. — Drifting  on. — 
February:  Snow  Storms. — Narwhals  and  Seals. — Piles  of  Ice. — A  Sight  of  Land. — Off 
from  the  SeaUng  Ground. — Provisions  Short. — Ebierbing  the  main  Stay. — Dovekies.— 
March:  Seals,  Birds,  and  Icebergs. — The  Floe  Splitting. — On  a  Fragment. — More  God- 
tends. — The  first  Day  of  Spring  — Launching  the  Boat. — More  Seals. — Rate  of  Drift, — 
Floe  wearing  away. — April :  Taking  to  the  Boat. — Ice  and  Water. — Repairing  the  Boat.— 
Plenty  of  Seals.— Floe  breaking  up. — A  Struggle  for  Existence. — Ebierbing  and  Hans  to 
the  Rescue. — ^A  fearful  Night. — Six  Months  adrift. — Stealing  Food.— On  short  Allowance. 
— Thoughts  of  Cannibalism. — A  Seal  and  three  more  Meals  certain. — A  dainty  Repast  — 
Swept  over  by  the  Sea. — The  last  ten  Days. — Length  of  the  Drift. — A  hungry  Bear  and 
hungrier  Men. — A  desperate  Risk — Seals  again. — In  ft'esh  Peril. — A  Steamer  in  Sight — 
The  Steamer  Disappears. — Another  Steamer  in  Sight— Hopes  and  Fears. — The  last  Entry 
in  Herron's  Journal. — The  Fog  lifts. — The  Tigress. — Saved  at  Last. — Wonders  of  the 
Drift. — Ebierbing  the  Hero. — Conduct  of  the  Men. — Proposed  Searches  for  the  Polaris. 

IN  1859,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Geographical  Society,  held  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Kano,  a  plain  blunt  man  introdaced  himself  to  the  President  with  the  words, 
'*  I  want  to  go  and  find  the  bones  of  Sir  Jo^n  Franklin."  In  a  rather  hesitating 
manner  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  plan  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  Western 
home.  Something  in  the  manner  of  the  man  won  tho  confidence  of  Henry  Grinnell, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  scanty  outfit  was  provided,  and  Charles  Francis  Hall  set  out 
on  his  first  expedition,  which  has  already  been  described  in  these  pages. 

I  first  saw  Hall  immediately  upon  his  return  from  this  expedition.  Ho  brought 
his  journal  and  notes  to  a  publbhing  house  for  which  I  was  acting  as  literary  adviser, 
wishing  to  have  them  published.  I  saw  at  once  that  they  were  of  unusual  interest, 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  that  they  should  be  prepared  for  the  press ;  and 
while  this  was  in  course  of  execution,  I  saw  Hall  almost  every  day.  Many  of  the 
very  best  portions  of  the  book  were  exact  copies  of  his  original  memoranda,  written 
in  an  Esquimaux  snow  hut,  with  pencil,  because  ink  could  not  be  kept  unfrosen. 
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Of  his  early  life  he  said  bat  little.  About  all  which  I  call  to  mind  waa  that  ha 
was  born  about  1823 ;  had  been  brought  up  a  blacksmith,  had  aomehow  drifted  into 
journalism  in  Cincinnati,  and  that  a  desire  to  explore  the  unknown  Arctic  regions  bad 
for  years  been  growing  upon  him,  until  at  last  he  had  come  to  look  upon  it  as  his 
special  niisi^ion  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  fate  of  Franklin.  Even  when  he  eet 
out  upon  his  second  expedition,  he  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  some  members  of 
that  party  were  still  alive  and  might  yet  be  rescued. 

In  18G4  bo  sailed  from  New  London,  Conn.,  on  his  second  expedition,  in  awhalink 
vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Buddington  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more.  Witk 
him  went  only  the  Esquimaux  Ebierbing  and  his  wife  Tookoolito.  He  landed  od 
the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  penetrated  to  the  north  as  far  as  Hecla  and  Fury  Bay, 
and  thence  journeyed  into  King  William's  land.  In  this  region  he  spent  four  sua- 
cesMve  winters,  living  entirely  among  the  Esquimaux,  most  of  the  time  near  Bepnlse 
Bay,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs,  and  adapting  himself  to 
their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  and  so  fittbg  himself  for  the  prosecution  of  a  larger 
enterprise.  By  careful  inquiry  among  the  natives  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth 
of  the  reports  that  the  bulk  of  Franklin's  party  had  died  of  starvation  on  King 
William's  land,  and  that  only  a  small  part  of  them  had  succeeded  in  passing  to  the 
main  land.  He  brought  back  with  him  many  relics,  and  convinced  himself  that 
before  the  final  besetment  Franklin  had  actually  gone  as  far  westward  as  any  one 
has  since  gone,  and  was  thus  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  long  sought  north-west  pas- 
sage. He  found,  however,  no  traces  of  the  records  of  the  expedition  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  were  lost  when  the  vessels  were  hastily  abandoned.  That  the  aban- 
donment was  hasty,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  stores  or  provisions  appear  to  have 
been  saved. 

Of  tills  second  expedition  of  Hall,  the  general  results  of  which  have  been  thns 
mcagerly  stated,  I  know  that  he  had  full  notes  ;  and  it  was  his  purpose,  af^er  be  bad 
made  one  more  expedition,  in  which  be  bad  full  confidence  that  he  would  be  able  to 
reach  the  pole,  whether  it  was  upon  land  or  in  water,  to  combine  tbo  results  of  both 
in  a  work  which  should  tell  all  that  man  could  know  of  regions  which  human  eye  had 
jaever  seen,  aud  might  not  perhaps  again  see  for  generations. 

For  long  months  he  labored  to  induce  the  government  to  fit  out  another  expedition, 
in  which  he  was  at  last  successful.  What  with  government  aid  and  the  assistance  of 
private  individuals,  nothing  which  human  foresight  could  provide  seemed  wanting  to 
ensure  success,  if  this  lay  within  the  scope  of  human  power.  A  steamer  of  400  tons, 
known  as  tbo  Periwinkle,  also  rigged  as  a  echooner,  was  purchased,  and  fitted  up  and 
strengthened  to  adapt  her  for  the  new  work.  Six  inches  of  solid  oak  planking  wai 
placed  upon  her  sides  ;  her  bows  were  built  up  so  as  to  be  almost  a  solid  mass  of  tiu)- 
ber,  sheathed  with  iron  and  ending  in  a  sharp  iron  prow.  The  screw  was  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  unshipped  and  placed  upon  deck,  so  as  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the 
ico.  Extra  blades,  rudder,  spars  and  sails  were  provided.  Boats  were  built  for  the 
special  service.  One  of  these,  capable  of  carrying  four  tons,  weighed  only  260 
pounds,  and  was  so  constructed  that  it  might  be  folded  up  at  three  minutes'  notice, 
and  could  be  placed  on  a  sledge,  transported  over  snow  or  ice,  and  launched  when- 
ever a  piece  of  open  water  was  reached.  Nothing  was  spared  to  ensure  to  oflBcers 
and  men  every  comfort  which  could  be  attainable  in  the  inhospitable  region  to  which 
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they  were  boand.  Of  late^  indeed,  men  have  come  forward  to  assert  that  the  steamer 
was  not  fit  for  the  service.  But  such  certainly  was  not  the  judgment  of  Hall  or  of 
hia  associates,  among  whom  were  several  men  inured  to  Arctic  navigation.  A  better 
Tessel  might  doubtless  have  been  built  for  the  express  purpose ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  then  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other,  a  steamer  better  adapted  to  Aro- 
tio  navigation.  The  vessel  was  fittingly  rechristoned  the  Polaris — '*  The  Polar  Star." 
Extraordinary  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  officers  and  crew. 
As  for  Hall  himself,  a  careful  investigation  of  all  that  has  since  come  to  light,  shows 
that  no  other  man  possessed  so  many  qualifications  for  the  command.  Eight  years  in 
the  Arctic  regions  had  made  him  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  pre- 
aerving  life  and  health.  He  had  learned  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  whoso 
assistance  he  expected  largely  to  avail  himself.  He  certainly  had  the  faculty  of 
maintaining  strict  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  of  gaining  the  affection  of  those 
under  him.  It  is  true  he  was  not  a  professional  sailor  or  engineer ;  neither  were 
Kane  or  Hayes — the  two  men  whose  names  best  deserve  to  be  associated  with  his. 
In  any  case,  even  had  he  been  a  naval  officer,  the  practical  details  of  navigation  must 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  some  one  accustomed  to  voyaging  in  the  ice. 

As  far  as  man  could  judge,  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  for  sailing 
master  than  Sydney  0.  Buddington.  He  had  been  in  a  whaling  vessel  in  eleven 
Toyages,  extending  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  these  very  regions.  He  had  been 
in  command  of  the  vessel  in  which  Hall  had  sailed  upon  hia  former  expedition.  Hall 
and  others  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  man  deemed  him  the  one  for  the 
place.  If,  as  there  is  now  reason  to  believe,  his  character  sadly  changed  in  conse- 
qaence  of  a  newly-acquired  passion  for  liquor,  no  one  had  any  good  reason  to  antici- 
pate this.  The  assistant  navigator  was  George  £.  Tyson ;  what  will  hereafter  be  said 
of  him  will  evince  his  fitness  for  the  post  The  first  mate,  Hubbard  C.  Chester,  for 
aught  that  appears,  was  well  chosen.  As  second  mate  went  William  Morton,  who  a 
score  of  years  before  had  been  the  right-hand  man  of  the  lamented  Kane.  It  was 
Morton  who  discovered  what  Kane  firmly  believed  to  be  the  edge  of  the  open  Polar 
Sea,  although  it  is  now  known  that  this  is  but  an  expansion  of  Smith's  Sound,  and 
that  still  north  of  it  lies  a  frozen  strait.  Like  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  this  sea  seems 
to  recede  as  we  try  to  approach  it  As  chief  of  the  scientific  department  was  Emil 
Bessels,  who  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native  Germany  the  highest  testimonials ; 
and  was  endorsed  by  Petermann  and  Agassiz.  He  had  also  been  a  member  of  an 
Arctic  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Prussian  government.  Besides  these  there  were 
Emil  Schumann,  chief  engineer,  Frederick  Meyer,  meteorologist,  R.  D.  W.  Bryan, 
astronomer  and  chaplain,  the  faithful  Esquimaux  Ebierbing,  his  wife  Tookoolito,  and 
their  child,  *'  Puny,"  who  had  come  to  them  in  place  of  the  little  "  Butterfly,"  whom 
they  had  laid  in  a  New  England  grave-yard.  Ebierbing  was  to  act  as  interpreter  and 
hunter,  and  to  him  in  the  end  was  mainly  owing  the  preservation  of  the  nineteen 
persons  whom  we  know  to  be  the  survivors  of  this  expedition.  The  crew  of  all 
capacities  numbered  seventeen,  of  whom  about  half  were  Germans  or  Scandinavians. 
In  Greenland  they  also  took  on  board  an  Esquimaux,  Hans  Christian,  to  act  as  dog- 
driver,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  to  whom  another  was  bom  afterward.  So 
that,  all  told,  the  entire  expedition  consisted  of  forty  persons. 

The  Polaris  sailed  from  New  York  June  29*  1871,  and  reached  St  John's,  New- 
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foundland,  Jaly  13,  where  the  expedition  was  cordially  welcomed  bj  tbe  gOTenm 
and  priDcipal  citizeDS.  Thence  they  steamed  up  Davis's  Straits,  reaching  HoUtein- 
borg,  in  Greenland,  on  the  dlst.  There  they  foand  a  Swedish  vessel  which  wasjoit 
about  sailing  for  home.  This  reported  that  Baffin's  Bay  was  more  free  from  ice  than 
it  had  been  for  years.  They  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  transport  Congress,  bearing 
additional  stores  and  supplies,  and  in  the  meantime  purchased  dogs,  furs,  and  other 
requisites.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  Polaris  bade  adieu  to  the  Congress,  and 
fairly  set  out  on  her  expedition  for  the  pole,  touching  successively  at  Uperaavik  and 
Kong-i-toko,  where  more  dogs  were  procured.  On  the  22d  they  reached  Tessuisae, 
in  latitude  73^  SCV,  probably  the  most  northern  permanent  settlement  on  the  globe. 
Here  Hall  commenced  penning  a  dispatch,  to  which  on  the  two  following  days  he 
added  brief  postscripts. 

There  bad  been,  as  was  reported  by  the  Congress  on  her  retnm,  some  disputes 
between  Hall  and  his  scientific  associates.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty 
account,  in  Hall's  view  the  main  object  was  to  reach  the  pole,  and  to  this  everything 
else  was  to  be  subordinate ;  in  their  view,  quite  naturally,  scientific  observation  and 
research  was  the  main  thing.  The  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  tho  Navy  seem 
to  us  to  be  so  clear,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Hall's  view  was  the  correct  one.  So 
at  least  it  was  decided  by  the  commander  of  the  Congress,  and  his  decision  seems  to 
have  met  with  prompt  acquiescence.  The  dispute,  whatever  it  was,  was  adjusted,  and 
Hall  writes  in  tho  highest  spirits  : 

** August  22,  1871.  The  prospects  of  the  expedition  are  fiue  ;  the  weather  beau- 
tiful, clear,  and  exceptionally  warm.  Every  preparation  has  been  made  to  bid  fare- 
well to  civilization  for  several  years,  if  need  be  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  Our 
coal-bunkers  are  not  only  full,  but  wo  have  fully  ten  tons  on  deck,  besides  wood, 
planks,  tar,  and  rosin  in  considerable  quantities  that  can  be  used  for  steaming  pur- 
poses in  case  of  any  emergency.  Never  was  an  Arctic  expedition  more  completely 
fitted  out  than  this.  The  progress  of  the  Polaris  so  far  has  been  quite  fiivorable, 
making  exceedingly  good  passages  from  port  to  port.  Tho  actual  steaming  or  sailing 
time  from  Washington  to  New  York  was  sixty  hours ;  and  from  that  place  to  this — 
the  most  northern  civilized  settlement  of  the  world,  unless  there  be  one  for  us  to  dis- 
cover at  or  near  the  North  Pole — has  been  twenty  days,  seven  hours,  and  thirty  min- 
utes. There  is  every  reason  to  rejoice  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  expedition, 
under  the  rulings  of  High  Heaven,  is  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condition  than  I  had 

hoped  or  prayed  for.     We  are  making  every  effort  to  leave  here  to-morrow. 

August  23,  Evening,  We  did  not  get  under  way  to-day,  as  expected,  because  a 
heavy,  dark  fog  has  prevailed  all  day,  and  tho  same  now  continues.  The  venture  of 
steaming  out  into  a  sea  of  undefined  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances could  not  bo  undertaken. August  24,  1  P.  M.  The  fog  still  con- 
tinues, and  I  decide  that  we  cannot  wait  longer  for  its  dispersion  ;  for  a  longer  delay 
will  make  it  doubtful  of  the  expedition  securing  the  very  high  latitude  I  desire  to 
obtain  before  entering  into  winter  quarters.  A  good  pilot  has  offered  to  do  his  very 
best  in  conducting  the  Polaris  outside  of  the  most  imminent  danger  of  the  reefis  and 
rocks.  Now,  at  half-past  1,  P.  M.,  the  anchor  of  the  Polaris  has  just  been  weighed, 
and  not  again  will  it  go  down,  till,  as  I  trust  and  pray,  a  higher,  a  far  higher,  latitude 
has  been  attained  than  ever  before  by  civilized  man.     Governor  Elberg  is  about 
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aeoompaoyiDg  as  oat  of  the  barbor  and  seaward.  He  leaves  as  when  the  pilot  does. 
He  has  readered  to  this  expedition  mach  service,  and  long  will  I  remember  him  for  his 
great  kiodaess.  I  am  sare  joa  and  my  coantry  will  fully  appreciate  the  hospitality 
and  co-operation  of  the  Danish  officials  in  Greenland  as  relating  to  our  North  Polar 
Expedition. — Now,  at  a  quarter  past  2,  the  Polaris  bids  adieu  to  the  civilized  world. 
Governor  Elberg  leaves  as,  promising  to  take  these  dispatches  back  to  Upemavik, 
and  to  send  them  to  our  minister  at  Copenhagen  by  the  next  ship,  which  opportunity 
may  not  be  till  next  year.     Ood  be  with  us." 

The  annual  Danbh  vessel  had  left  Greenland ;  and,  as  Hall  had  anticipated,  nearly 
a  year  passed  before  there  was  any  opportunity  of  sending  this  dispatch.  When 
these  hopeful  words  were  read  in  the  United  States,  whence  they  had  come  by  way 
of  Copenhagen,  their  writer  had  been  dead  nine  months  ;  and,  as  the  event  proves, 
with  him  had  perished  all  the  high  hopes  which  had  been  cherished  of  the  success  of 
his  expedition. 

From  that  24tb  of  August,  1871,  to  the  SOth  of  April,  1873,  not  a  word  of 
tidings  of  the  expedition  passed  throngh  the  icy  barriers  of  the  Arctic  circle.  On 
this  last  day  the  staanch  little  steamer  Tigress,  built  for  the  sealing  trade  in  the 
Greenland  Seas,  and  owned  in  Newfoundland,  while  steaming  down  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  about  latitude  53^  North,  in  a  dense  fog,  came  upon  a  patch  of  ice 
0ome  twenty  feet  square — about  as  large  as  the  floor  of  a  small  room.  Upon  this 
were  human  beings,  who  were  taken  on  board  and  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  Polaris.  They  proved  to  be  Tyson,  the  assistant  navigator,  Meyer  the  meteorol- 
ogist, Jackson  the  cook,  Herron  the  steward,  five  seamen,  with  the  Esquimaux 
Ebierbing  and  Tookoolito,  and  their  child,  Hans  Christian,  his  wife  and  four  children, 
the  youngest  only  eight  months  old,  dx  months  and  more  of  whose  brief  life  had 
been  passed  upon  the  ice  :  in  all  nineteen  souls. 

These  were  brought  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  few  days  the  tidings  of 
their  rescue  reached  the  United  States.  The  Herald  newspaper  had  at  St.  John's, 
as  almost  everywhere  else,  a  capable  correspondent.  He  interviewed  the  persons, 
and  on  the  2l8t  of  May  a  long  and  full  report  of  what  they  could  tell  appeared  in 
the  Herald.  Meanwhile  the  government  had  dispatched  a  steamer  from  New  York  to 
bring  the  party  to  Washington,  where  they  arrived  early  in  June.  They  were  all 
carefully  examined  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  assisted 
by  Commodore  Reynolds,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Navy  Department,  himself  an 
experienced  explorer ;  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  among  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  age,  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Hall,  and  an  ardent  promoter  of  the  expedition ;  and  Captain  Howgate  of  the  Signal 
Service.  Their  narrative  to  the  Herald  correspondent,  and  their  testimony  before 
this  commission,  agree  in  every  essential  respect,  and  embody  all  that  we  can  al 
present  hope  to  know  of  this  expedition :  all  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  know,  unless 
the  Polaris  herself  and  the  remainder  of  her  crew  shall  hereafter  be  found. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Polaris  got  safely  out  of  the  danger- 
cos  harbor  of  Tessuisak,  shot  across  the  head  of  the  stormy  Melville  Bay ;  passed 
Northumberland  Island,  and  through  Smith's  Sound ;  and  meedng  little  obstruction 
from  ice,  entered  what  Kane  and  Morton  and  Hayes  believed  the  open  Polar  Sea, 
which  however  proved  to  be  a  mere  expansion  of  the  Soond,  and  to  which  the  name 
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of  Kane  Sea  TDOst  hereafter  be  giTen.  The  Soand  then  narrowed,  but  with  a  deep 
indeDtation  settiDg  ioto  the  Oreenland  shore.  Steaming  northward  throagb  a  ohanoel 
apparently  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  wide,  with  high  land  on  either  nde,  in  just  a 
week  they  reached  their  highest  northern  point,  which  by  Hall's  reckoning  was  m 
latitude  82^  29^  but  which  by  Meyer's  subsequent  and  probably  more  aocorate  calcu- 
lations was  in  latitude  82^  IG',  a  difference  of  about  fifteen  miles.  Here,  on  the  SOth 
of  August,  the  channel  to  which  Hall  gave  the  name  of  Robeson  Straits,  in  honor  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  impassably  blocked  by  heavy  masses  of  floating  ioe. 
Hall  took  a  boat  and  vainly  sought  to  find  a  passage  through  the  ioe.  To  take  a 
step  backward  was  far  from  his  purpose.  He  found  a  small  bay  where  he  hoped  to 
make  his  winter  quarters.  A  consultation  was  held,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Buddington,  it  was  decided  not  to  lie  np  here.  To  this  bay 
Hall  gave  the  name  of  Refuse  Harbor.  The  ice  now  took  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  and  drifting  slowly  bore  the  Polaris  southward  for  four  days.  On  the  3d  of 
September  the  pack  opened,  and  the  Polaris  headed  eastward  into  a  small  cove  setting 
into  the  Greenland  shore.  The  mouth  of  the  cove  was  sheltered  by  a  huge  iceberg, 
and  here  it  was  decided  to  winter.  This  cove,  in  latitude  81^  38',  was  named  Polaris 
Bay,  and  the  sheltering  ico  island  was  called  Providenoeberg.  Here  at  midnight^  on 
the  3d  of  September,  Hall  landed  in  a  boat  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  tht 
name  of  God  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Polaris  Bay  is,  if  all  oaleu- 
lations  are  correct,  just  three  minutes  of  a  degree,  or  about  three  miles  further  north 
than  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Hayes,  by  land  on  the  opposite  ade  of  the  strait^ 
and  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Kane's  famous  winter  quarters. 

The  Polaris  was  moored  fast  to  the  iceberg,  an  observatoiy  ?ras  established,  and 
scientific  work  set  about.  Hall  forthwith  began  to  plan  a  sledge  journey  to  the  north. 
Taking  with  him  only  Chester  the  mate,  and  Ebierbing  and  Hans,  with  two  sledges 
and  fourteen  dogs,  he  set  out  on  the  10th  of  October.  A  fortnight,  that  is  a  week 
for  advancing  and  the  same  for  returning,  was  the  period  fixed  for  this  expedition. 
On  the  evening  of  the  10th  day  he  wrote  his  last  dispatch,  probably  the  last  words 
he  ever  wrote,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  By  a  strange  chance  the  draft  of  this 
dispatch  has  been  preserved.     Here  follow  the  essential  parts  of  it : 

*'  Sixth  Snowhouse  Encampment,  latitude  82°  3',  longitude  61°  20'.  October  20, 
1871.  Myself  and  party  left  the  ship  in  winter  quarters,  Thank  God  Harbor,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  a  feasible  route  inland  for  my  sledge  journey,  next  spring,  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  purposing  to  adopt  such  a  route  if  found  better  than  a  route 
over  the  old  floes  and  hummocks  of  the  strait.  We  arrived  here  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  17,  having  discovered  a  lake  and  river  on  our  way.  Along  the  latter  our 
route,  a  most  serpentine  one,  which  led  us  to  this  bay  from  the  top  of  an  iceberg  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  could  see  that  this  bay  extended  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward about  fifteen  miles.  On  arriving  here  we  found  the  mouth  of  the  bay  open,  the 
water  having  numerous  seals  in  if,  bobbing  up  their  heads.  This  open  water  making 
close  to  both  headlands,  and  the  ice  of  Robeson  Strait  being  on  the  move,  debarred  all 
chance  of  extending  our  journey  up  the  strait.  The  mountainous  land  (none  other 
being  about  here)  will  not  admit  of  our  journeying  further  north ;  and  we  commence 
our  return  to-morrow  morning.  To-day  we  are  storm-bound  at  this  our  sixth 
encampment.     We  can   see  the  land  extending    on  the  west  side  of  the   strait 
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to  tbe  Dorth  about  seveDty  miles,  thus  making  the  land  we  discovered  as  far  as 
latitude  83^  5'  N.  There  is  the  appearance  of  land  further  north,  and  extending 
more  easterly,  but  a  peculiarly  dark  nimbus  cloud  prevents  my  making  a  full  deter« 
mination.  Up  to  the  time  I  and  my  party  left  the  ship  all  buve  been  well,  and  con- 
tinue with  high  hopes  of  accomplishing  our  great  mission.  We  find  this  a  much  warmer 
country  than  we  expected.  The  mountains  on  either  side  of  Kennedy  Channel  and 
Bobeson  Strait  were  found  entirely,  bare  of  snow  and  ice,  with  the  exception  of  a  gla- 
'eier  that  we  saw  commencing  in  about  latitude  80^  30'  N.  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Strait,  and  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  as  fur  as  can  be  seen  from  the  mountains 
near  Polaris  Bay.  We  have  found  that  the  country  abounds  with  live  seals,  game, 
geese,  ducks,  musk  cattle,  rabbits,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  partridges,  lemmings,  etc.,  etc 
Our  long  Arctic  night  commenced  October  13,  having  seen  only  the  upper  limb  of 
tbe  sun  above  the  glacier  at  meridian,  October  13.  This  dispatch  I  finish  at  this  mo- 
ment, twenty-three  minutes  past  eight  P.  M.,  having  written  it  with  ink  in  our  snow 
hut.     Thermometer  outside,  7^;  yesterday  all  day,  200-23^." 

There  is  a  postscript  dated  next  morning:  *'  A  copy  of  this  dispatch  was  placed^ 
October  21,  1871,  in  a  pillar  at  Brevoort  Cape"  (the  northern  headland  of  the  bay 
on  which  this  encampment  was  situated).  This  dispatch,  found  in  Hall's  writing  desk, 
and  first  read  in  Washington  in  June,  1873,  is  a  voice  firom  beyond  the  grave  certify* 
ing  to  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  nothing  had  occurred  on  the  expedition  to  diminish 
the  confident  expectation  which  he  entertained  of  complete  success,  and  in  connection 
with  the  former  one  is  abundant  refutation  of  the  newspaper  charges  that  there  was 
anything  lacking  in  the  equipment  of  the  Polaris. 

The  return  journey  was  naturally  more  rapid  than  the  advance  had  been,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  Hall  and  his  companions  regained  the  Polaris.  He  was  to  all  appear- 
ances in  his  usual  robust  health,  and  certainly  in  his  usual  buoyant  spirits.  His  great 
laugh,  which  all  who  knew  him  knew  so  well,  rang  out  in  the  darkness  of  the  Arotie 
night,  and  he  thanked  the  men  for  having  behaved  so  well  while  he  had  been  absent 
The  change  from  a  breezy  temperature  of  15  or  20  degrees  below  zero,  to  one  of  60 
or  70  above,  in  tbe  close  cabin,  probably  somewhat  affected  him,  and  he  declined  any 
refreshments  except  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  took  a  hot  sponge  bath,  and  retired  to  rest 
In  the  morning  he  was  seriously  unwell,  the  chief  symptoms  being  a  burning  in  the 
throat  and  vomiting.  For  a  week  the  disease  made  progress,  and  from  all  the  evi- 
dence was  accompanied  by  partial  paralysis  and  delirium.  From  this  he  partially  re* 
covered,  made  some  attempt  to  resume  his  work,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would 
be  well  in  a  few  days.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  November  he  had  a  fresh  attack* 
And  Tyson,  going  into  his  cabin,  found  him  lying  in  his  berth,  breathing  heavily,  and 
insensible.  He  died  during  that  night,  and  was  buried  three  days  after  in  a  shallow 
grave  dug  with  difficulty  in  the  frozen  ground. 

If  the  doctor  was  correctly  understood,  he  pronounced  the  death  to  have  been  occa- 
aoned  by  apoplexy.  Hall  himself  undoubtedly  believed  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
in  the  cup  of  coffee  which  he  drank,  and  afler  his  partial  recovery  was  continually 
looking  over  medical  books  to  find  out  the  poison  which  would  produce  the  symptoms 
which  he  experienced.  Once  he  called  the  fidthful  Ebierbing,  and  pointing  to  some  word 
in  one  of  tbe  books,  said  that  this  was  what  was  making  him  sick.  In  his  delirium 
be  &ncied  that  every  one  was  trying  to  kill  him.     But  the  oommissioQ  report: 
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"  From  persooal  examiDatioQ  of  all  the  witDesses,  we  reach  the  unanimous  0[Hiiion  thai 
the  death  of  Captain  Hall  resulted  naturally,  from  disease,  without  &ult  on  the  part 
of  any  one.  During  his  illness  he  was  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Bessels,  and  ai 
none  of  the  persons  now  here  are  capable  of  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
nature  and  symptoms  of  his  &tal  sickness,  the  return  of  the  Polaris  must  he  awaited 
for  precise  information." 

Out  of  a  thousand  picked  men  it  would  be  hard  to  select  one  whose  chances  of  life 
were  so  good  as  those  of  Hall.  He  was  slightly  above  the  middle  height,  strongly 
built,  with  large  head,  broad  chest,  and  muscular  limbs.  In  all  his  habits  he  was 
strictly  temperate,  and  even  when  he  returned  from  his  second  expedition  he  pre- 
sented the  ideal  of  robust  health,  as  he  did  when  he  set  out  on  his  last  one.  The  in- 
structions, however,  had  provided  for  the  possible  contingency  of  his  death,  in  which 
event  the  command  was  to  &11  upon  Buddington.  The  long  winter  was  passed  as 
usual  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  without  any  suffering  from  want  or  even  frtxn  cold. 
Indeed  it  seems  fairly  established  that  on  the  western  continent  at  least  the  line  of 
greatest  cold  runs  considerably  south  of  latitude  80^.  The  highest  points  where  a 
eontinuous  series  of  extreme  cold  have  be^  noted  are  in  about  latitude  72^  on  the 
American  continent  and  in  Kamchatka.  Scientific  observations  were  carefully  kept 
up,  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  was  surveyed,  and  Ebierbing  and  Hans  Christian 
hunted  whenever  opportunity  presented,  and  with  no  inconsideraUe  success,  the  store- 
rooms of  the  Polaris  being  filled  with  skins  and  skeletons  of  musk  oxen,  bears,  and 
other  animals,  with  birds  of  many  species,  and  their  eggs,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history.  To  all  appearance  the  waters  were  wholly  destitute  of  fish ;  for  although 
nets  and  lines  were  continually  set,  none  were  obtained.  But  marine  invertebrata, 
such  as  jelly-fish  and  shrimps,  were  abundant,  which  were  believed  to  constitute  the 
chief  food  of  the  Dumerous  seals.  Many  pieces  of  drift  wood  were  picked  up,  the 
walnut,  ash  and  pine  being  identified.  These  must  have  been  drifted  from  a  warmer 
climate,  and  have  come  either  through  Bering  Straits  from  the  west,  or  around  the 
northern  coast  of  Greenland  from  the  east ;  all  the  probabilities  being  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland  does 
not  extend  much  nearer  the  pole  than  latitude  83^.  As  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Gennania  and  Hansa  expedition  discovered  an  apparent  sound  stretching 
westward  into  the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thb 
communicates  with  the  one  which  the  Polaris  saw  running  north-eastward,  and  so 
defines  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Hall,  a  strong  gale  swept  down  from  the 
north-east,  forced  the  Polaris  to  drag  her  anchors,  and  drove  her  against  the  ice-lslaod 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  to  which  she  was  then  made  fast,  and  so  remained  until  the 
following  Juno.  During  the  winter  a  pack  of  moving  ice  drove  her  higher  up  the 
berg,  where  her  bow  remained  fixed,  resting  upon  the  ice-bed,  while  her  stem  swung 
up  and  down  with  the  rising  and  falling  tides.  The  strong  stem-piece  was  strained, 
some  of  the  planking  started,  and  when  at  last  she  settled  into  the  water  she  leaked 
somewhat ;  but  after  being  once  cleared  by  the  steam  pumps,  she  was  kept  clear  by 
working  the  ordinary  deck  pumps  for  about  six  minutes  in  an  hour. 

Early  in  June,  Buddington  ordered  a  boat  expedition,  under  Chester  and  Tyson, 
to  go  up  the  shore  as  far  as  possible.     One  boat  was  crushed  in  the  ice  almost  at  the 
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outset ;  bat  its  place  being  supplied  by  tbe  light  canvas  boat,  before  mentioned,  a 
point  was  gained  almost  as  far  north  as  that  which  Hall  had  reached  in  his  sledge 
journey.  Here  they  remained  until  the  middle  of  July,  1872,  waiting  for  the  ice  to 
open,  when  they  were  recalled  by  Buddington,  who  had  determined  to  return  home 
as  soon  as  the  ice  would  permit.  The  party  made  their  way  overland,  leaving  the 
boats  behind.  From  the  data  now  accessible,  this  determination  to  return  can  hardly 
be  censured,  although  Hall  would  not  probably  have  consented  had  he  been  living. 
The  Polaris  had  been  much  strained,  and  though  there  were  abundance  of  stores 
from  which  overland  parties  could  be  supplied,  the  coal  was  getting  short,  and  so  tho 
Polaris  itself  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  make  her  way  again  under  steam  far  to 
the  north. 

The  Polaris  got  free  early  in  August,  and  steamed  cautiously  down  the  western 
shore  for  a  day,  when  she  was  beset  in  the  ice,  and  was  in  imminent  peril.  On  the 
IGth  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  a  huge  floe,  in  latitude  80^  2',  and  drifted  slowly  up 
and  down  Smith's  Sound  for  two  months,  during  which  they  only  gained  about  a 
dozen  miles  to  the  south,  bringing  them  near  Northumberland  Lsland,  in  latitude  79^ 
5^^  To  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  provisions  were  brought  on  deck,  in  readiness  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  ice  should  it  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  vessel,  and  a  canvas 
shelter  was  put  up  on  the  ice. 

On  the  15th  of  October  a  violent  gale  set  in  from  the  south,  driving  the  ice  under 
the  ship,  pressing  her  fairly  out  of  the  water,  and  throwing  her  over  on  her  beam 
ends.  Some  provisions  and  stores  were  thrown  over,  and  half  of  the  crew  were 
ordered  out  to  carry  them  further  upon  the  ice.  All  the  boats  were  lowered.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  in  a  violent  storm,  the  Polaris  broke  loose,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  out  of  sight.  Upon  the  ice  were  the  nineteen  persons  already  named.  All 
through  the  night  they  labored  to  save  the  provisions ;  and  when  morning  dawned 
attempted  to  reach  the  shore,  which  was  in  plain  sight  During  the  day  the  Polaris 
hove  in  sight,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  apparently  approaching  the  floe 
under  sail  and  steam.  Those  on  the  ice  were  sure  that  they  must  be  seen  from  the 
vessel,  and  that  they  would  soon  be  taken  on  board.  But  the  vessel  changed  her 
oourse,  and  soon  disappeared.  Not  unnaturally  they  believed  that  they  had  been 
purposely  abandoned.  But  the  commission,  upon  a  full  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  that  this  was  the 
case.  A  few  hours  afterward,  another  glimpse  was  got  of  the  Polaris.  She  appeared 
to  be  made  fast  to  the  shore  or  to  the  ice.  From  that  day  up  to  the  middle  of  July, 
1873,  when  these  pages  are  written,  a  period  of  more  than  nine  months,  no  tidings 
of  the  Polaris  have  been  received.  It  is  indeed  hoped  that  she  is  fast  beset  in  the 
ice,  but  otherwise  safe.  If  so,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  starvation,  it  is  believed  that 
the  crew,  if  not  the  vessel,  may  be  rescued. 

We  now  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  the  nineteen  who  were  left  upon  the  ice,  and  who 
were  finally  rescued  by  the  Tigress.  In  all  the  records  of  adventure  and  peril  there 
is  nothing  which,  for  interest,  exceeds  this ;  and  of  it  we  have  an  acooudt,  unique  in 
its  kind ;  the  only  thing  approaching  it  being  the  fiimous  journal  of  Bligh  and  his 
party  of  seamen,  who  were  set  adrift  from  the  "  Bounty"  in  1789.  Bligh,  in  an 
open  boat,  was  adrift  forty-six  days  under  a  torrid  sun.    These  men,  women  and 
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ohildren,  for  195  days,  drifled  upon  a  oake  of  ioe  all  through  an  Arotio  winter.  Oi 
of  the  party,  Joha  HeroD,  the  steward,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  bom  in  larerpo 
bnt  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  kept  from  day  to  day  a  minate  joamal  of  all  i\ 
oconrred.  From  this,  greatly  abridged,  onr  narrative  will  be  drawn,  noting  only  t 
salient  points,  but  preserving  the  words  of  the  writer : 

"  October  15M. — Gkle  from  the  S.  W. ;  ship  made  fiist  to  floe  ;  bergs  pressed 
and  nipped  the  ship  nntil  we  thought  she  was  going  down  ;  threw  provisions  on 
board,  and  nineteen  souls  got  on  the  floe  to  receive  them  and  baal  them  up  on  t 
ice.  A  large  berg  came  sailing  down,  struck  the  floe,  shivered  it  to  pieces,  and  fre 
the  ship.  She  was  out  of  sight  in  five  minutes.  We  were  afloat  on  diflPerent  pie« 
of  ice.  We  had  two  boats.  Our  men  were  picked  up,  myself  among  them,  ai 
landed  on  the  main  floe,  which  we  found  to  be  cracked  in  many  places.  We  remains 
ahivering  all  night  Saved  very  little  provisions.  16(A. — Morning  fine  ;  light  bree 
from  the  N.  The  berg  that  did  us  so'  much  damage  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  £.  of  n 
Plenty  of  open  water.  We  lost  no  time  in  launching  the  boats,  getting  the  provisioi 
in  and  pulling  around  the  berg,  when  we  saw  the  Polaris.  She  had  steam  np,  ai 
succeeded  in  getting  a  harbor.  In  the  evening  we  started  with  the  boats  for  i^or 
Had  we  reached  it  we  could  have  walked  on  board  in  one  hour,  bnt  the  ice  set  in  i 
fiu9t  that  we  could  not  pull  through  it.  We  had  a  narrow  escape  in  jumping  froi 
jnece  to  piece  until  we  reached  the  floe*  We  dragged  the  boat  two  or  three  hundre 
yards,  and  made  for  our  provisions,  which  were  on  a  distant  part  of  the  floe.  Vi 
can  not  see  our  other  boat ;  the  snow  drift  has  covered  our  late  tracks.  2dcf. — Wit 
the  aid  of  a  marine  glass  we  discovered  a  boat,  and  at  some  distance  therefrom  a  ten 
The  ice  for  a  few  miles  is  very  thin  ;  but  we  risked  it,  and  returned  to  headqnartei 
weak  but  thankful  to  God,  and  rejoicing  for  our  increase  of  stores.  We  have  no 
eleven  bags  of  bread,  thirteen  cans  of  pemmican,  eleven  dozen  cans  of  meats,  soup 
etc.,  and  fourteen  hams.  31*^ — Sent  Joe  and  Hans  with  a  dog  team  to  see  how  th 
1 1  ice  will  stand,  as  we  intend  starting  to-morrow  for  shore.     If  the  ice  hold  good  w 

shall  be  there  in  two  or  three  days.  If  we  reach  the  shore  we  shall  live  better,  s 
we  may  kill  some  game." 

**  November  2d. — Ice  open  and  water  all  around  us.     We  started  before  dayligl 
."  i|  with  the  dogs  and  sled,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  until  we  were  nearly  driven  int 

the  water.     The  ice  closed  in  a  little.     We  tried  again,  and  ventured  across  on  th 

other  floe.     Saved  one  rake,  some  of  Joe's  clothing,  three  guns,  and  a  few  othc 

things.     When  the  men  returned  to  the  crack  it  was  just  opening;  they  had  gc 

jjS  across  just  in  time,  as  the  ice  opened,  and  the  floe  has  not  been  seen  since.     3c 

\  — Building  snow  houses.     No  chance  now  of  getting  ashore  ;  must  now  give  that  up 

^th. — Joe  caught  a  seal,  which  is  a  Godsend.     We  are  having  a  feast  to-night ;  thre^ 
I  i   {  fourths  of  a  pound  of  food  to  a  man.     Mr.  Meyer  made  a  pack  of  cards  for  us  froi 

"  I  some  thick  paper,  and  we  are  now  playing  euchre.     We  are  a  good  deal  further  frot 

land,  and  are  drifting  south  pretty  smart.     \^th. — Joe  saw  three  seals  yesterday  an 
U  a  fox  track,  but  got  nothing.     We  have  nothing  to  feed  our  dogs  on.     They  got  a 

the  provisions  to-day.     We  have  shot  five,  leaving  four.     Shot  some  two  weeks  since 
We  are  lining  our  new  hut  with   canvas.     2\st, — The  natives  caught  two  seals 
'■'  •  \  They  shot  three,  but  lost  one  of  them  in  the  young  ice.     We  shot  two  dogs.     The 

got  at  our  provbions.     28<A. — Thank$giv{ng  Day,     We  have  had  a  feast :  four  pin 

L 
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eaiifl  of  mock  tartle  soup,  six  pint  cans  of  green  corn  mado  into  soouoh.  Afternoon, 
three  ounces  of  bread,  and  the  kst  of  our  chocolate." 

"  December  2d. — No  open  water  has  been  seen  for  several  days.  Cannot  catch  any- 
thing. Land  has  been  seen  for  several  days ;  cannot  determine  which  shore  it  is, 
east  or  west  It  has  been  so  cloudy  that  we  cannot  select  a  star  to  go  by.  Some 
think  it  is  the  east  land  ;  I  think  it  is  the  west.  Boiled  some  sealnskin  to-day  and 
ate  it,  blubber,  hair,  and  tough  skin.  The  men  ate  it ;  I  could  not ;  the  hair  is  too 
thick,  and  we  have  no  means  of  getting  it  off  6<A. — A  fox  came  too  near  the  other 
day.  Bill  Lindemann  shot  him ;  skinned  him,  and  cut  him  up  for  cooking.  Fox  in 
ttuB  country  is  all  bones  and  hair.  ^th. — All  in  good  health.  The  only  thing  that 
troubles  us  is  hunger ;  that  is  very  severe.  We  feel  sometimes  as  though  we  could 
eat  each  other.  Veiy  weak,  but^  please  God,  we  will  weather  it  all.  20^. — Joe 
found  a  crack  yesterday  and  three  seals.  Too  dark  to  shoot.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  game  underneath  us ;  it  would  be  much  better  for  starving  men  to  have  them  on 
the  floe.  To-morrow  will  be  our  shortest  day ;  then  the  sun  turns  back.  24<A.-~ 
ChrUtmat  Eve.  We  are  longing  for  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  have  quite  a  feast : 
half  a  pound  each  of  raw  ham,  which  we  have  been  saving  nearly  a  month  for  Christ- 
mas. A  month  ago  our  ham  gave  out ;  so  we  saved  this  for  the  feast  Yesterday  9 
degrees  below  zero;  to-day  4  degrees  above.  2bik. — Christmas  Day*  This  is  a 
day  of  jubilee  at  home,  and  certainly  here  for  us ;  for  besides  the  approaching  day- 
light we  have  quite  a  feast  to-day.  One  ounce  of  bread  extra  per  man,  which  made 
our  soup  for  breakfast  a  little  thicker  than  for  dinner.  We  had  soup  made  from  a 
pound  of  seal  blood,  which  we  had  saved  for  a  month  ;  a  two-pound  can  of  sausage 
meat,  the  last  of  our  canned  meat ;  a  few  ounces  of  seal,  which  we  saved  with  the 
blood,  all  cut  up  fine ;  last  of  our  can  of  apples,  which  we  saved  also  for  Christmas. 
The  whole  was  boiled  to  a  thick  soup,  which  I  think  was  the  sweetest  meal  I  ever 
ate.  This,  with  half  a  pound  of  ham  and  two  ounces  of  bread,  gave  us  our  Christ- 
mas dinner.    Then  in  the  evening  we  had  our  usual  thin  soup." 

*^  January  1, 1873. — Poor  dinner  for  New  Tear's  Day :  mouldy  bread,  and  short  al- 
lowance. 2(/. — Mr.  Meyer  took  an  observation  last  night  Latitude  72^  KK,  longitude 
60^  4(K.  The  news  was  so  good  "  [i.  e.  in  about  nine  weeks  they  had  drifted  south- 
ward something  more  than  seven  degrees,  about  525  miles]  '*  that  I  treated  myself 
to  an  extra  pipe  of  tobacco.  We  are  obliged  to  cook  our  meals  over  the  lamp ;  slow 
work.  Thermometer  81  degrees  below  zero.  16(A. — Hans  caught  a  seal  to-day. 
Thank  Gt)d,  for  we  are  very  weak.  Our  light  would  have  been  finished  to-morrow, 
and  our  cooking  also.  But  God  sent  this  seal  to  save  us.  It  has  been  so  all  the 
time.  Just  as  we  were  played  out,  something  came  along.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a 
touch  of  the  scurvy ;  a  little  raw  meat  will  drive  it  out,  J  hope.  19(A. — Clear,  light 
wind.  Thermometer  89  degrees  below  zero.  The  sun  has  made  his  appearance  to- 
day. I  gave  him  three  cheers,  hoping  we  will  be  able  to  start "  [that  is  in  the  boats] 
"  in  a  month.  The  sun  has  brought  us  luck  in  the  way  of  a  seal  which  Joe  caught 
21ih. — The  sun  is  out  Mr.  Meyer  took  an  observation.  He  makes  latitude  69^ 
82^^  He  thinks  we  are  42  miles  from  the  shore.  Godhaven,  on  the  island  of  Disco, 
is  in  latitude  69^  18''.  That  leaves  us  nineteen  miles  north  of  our  stoire-house,  which 
I  am  afraid  we  will  never  see.    God  knows  where  we  will  fetch  up." 

*'  February  4M.     A  gale  bom  the  west ;  very  thick  snow  drift,  I  seldom  see  it  snow 
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here ;  for  when  it  is  blowing  hard  the  snow  comes  like  floor  with  the  wind.  Whether 
the  soow  falls  or  the  wind  takes  it  up  from  the  ice  I  cannot  tell ;  bnt  it  is  so  fine  and 
thick  jou  cannot  see.  There  is  no  leaving  the  hnt  in  snch  weather,  as  the  snow  is 
always  either  drifting  or  falling,  with  the  blow,  no  matter  from  what  qnarter.  All 
well  but  me.  I  have  a  slight  touch  of  the  scurvy ;  but,  please  Ood,  it  will  soon  leave 
ne.  We  hope  when  this  blow  is  over,  we  shall  see  land  and  have  a  little  open  water. 
7th. — Hans  caught  a  seal,  and  fired  at  a  narwhal.  Joe  shot  and  killed  a  big  fill- 
low,  but  could  not  get  him.  He  turned  belly  up  and  sank.  He  would  have  besD 
food  for  a  month.  There  were  a  great  many  of  them  going  north.  It  is  their  time  of 
the  year.  Sth. — A  pretty  large  crack  around  the  floe.  Shot  five  narwhals  to-day, 
but  could  not  get  them,  as  they  got  away  under  the  ice.  Joe  said  a  large  fleet  of 
them  were  going  north,  but  could  not  find  water,  and  so  came  back  again.  We  can* 
not  find  any  seals  when  they  are  about.  Joe  saya  the  seals  are  not  afriud  of  the  nar- 
whals ;  but  I  think  they  are.  IBth. — Saw  plenty  of  narwhals,  I  wish  they  would  go 
away;  they  frighten  the  seals  away,  which  we  are  so  badly  in  want  of.  Our  provisions 
are  getting  low.  When  you  take  a  glass  and  look  around,  you  see  the  ioe  in  the  dis- 
tance piled  as  high  as  a  ship's  mast,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  travel  over  it— cer- 
tainly not  with  a  boat.  No  land  to  be  seen  yet.  We  want  water  to  escape.  19th. — The 
welcome  cry  this  morning  was,  "  land  ho !"  to  westward.  Cape  Walsingfaam.  Now 
we  will  be  out  of  the  narrows.  The  straits  commence  to  widen  here,  so  that  vre  eao 
travel  fast  if  we  cannot  reach  land.  I've  caught  a  small  seal  to-day.  24M.— -Can  see 
the  land,  but  cannot  start.  Such  a  quantity  of  light  snow  has  fallen,  and  you  sink 
into  it  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  boat  through  it.  Land  is  twenty 
miles  off,  I  should  say,  and  we  appear  to  be  leaving  it  My  advice  b  to  start  for  it. 
We  seem  to  have  left  the  scaling  ground.  We  cannot  catch  anything  to  speak  of,  and 
we  have  only  three  weeks'  provisions  left;.  Captain  Tyson  and  some  of  the  men  are 
afraid  to  venture  in  shore,  and  unwilling  to  leave  the  boat ;  so  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  stay,  come  down  in  our  provisions,  and  trust  in  God,  hoping  we  may  come 
on  better  sealing  ground.  I  asked  the  Esquimaux  what  they  would  do  if  they  had 
not  us  to  influence  them.  They  told  me  they  would  start  for  land  directly  they  saw 
it.  They  do  not  like  to  speak  their  minds  openly  for  fear  something  would  happen, 
meaning  that  they  would  be  blamed  for  it;  so  they  are  silent  following  only  the  advice 
and  opinions  of  others.  Joe  caught  a  very  small  seal,  which  is  the  eighth  this  month. 
He  is  very  much  to  be  praised,  so  is  his  wife  Hannah.  We  may  thank  them  and  Grod 
for  our  lives  and  the  good  health  we  are  in.  We  could  never  have  gotten  thus  for 
without  them.  If  we  ever  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  they  can  never  be  paid  too  much. 
2Sth  — Followed  up  a  bear  track,  but  at  a  crack  lost  it,  where  he  broke  through  the 
young  ice  and  swam  across.  'Shot  a  meal  of  dovekies,  a  kind  of  small  bird,  to-day, 
which  we  will  have  for  breakfast  to-morrow  morning.  Saw  some  seals  to-day,  but 
could  not  get  them.     Thermometer  28  to  23  degrees  below  zero." 

*•  March  2d. — To-day  God  has  sent  us  food  in  abundance.  Joe  shot  an  oogchook^ 
one  of  the  largest  kind  of  seals :  plenty  of  meat  and  oil,  and  forty-two  dovekies. 
7th. — Immense  icebergs  all  around  the  floe.  There  was  a  fearful  noise  all  last  night, 
which  kept  us  all  awake.  The  floe  was  cracking,  splitting  and  working  with  a  noise 
like  a  park  of  artillery  and  musketry.  I  expected  to  see  it  split  into  a  thousand  pieces 
every  moment.     Every  man  is  complaining  of  headache  from  eating  oogchook  liver 
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Tbey  say  it  is  dangerous  to  eat ;  but  what  is  a  hungry  man  to  do  ?  We  have  eaten 
the  seals,  hair,  skin  and  every  thing  about  them,  and  are  glad  to  get  them.  IIM.— 
Blowing  a  strong  gale  yet  All  hands  were  up  last  night  and  dressed  and  ready  for 
a  jump,  for  the  ice  was  splitting,  cracking  and  making  a  fearful  noise  all  night.  To-dny 
bos  been  a  fearful  day.  Cannot  see  for  snow  drift.  We  know  the  floe  is  broken 
into  small  pieces.  We  are  afloat,  jumping  and  kicking  about.  12th, — Last  night  was 
a  fearful  one  of  saspense  :  ice  cracking  and  breaking ;  the  gale  roaring,  and  the  water 
swashing ;  but  where  ?  We  know  it  is  all  around  us,  but  cannot  see  anything.  Since 
one  o'clock  the  wind  has  been  going  down,  and  now  I  can  see  around.  A  nice  picture. 
Everything  broken  into  small  pieces.  We  are  on  the  best  piece.  The  snow  housei 
are  nearly  covered  Afternoon.  It  has  calmed  down  to  a  fine  day,  with  a  light 
breeze.  Joe  caught  two  seals,  Hans  one,  and  Captain  Tyson  one.  Joe  caught  two 
dovekies,  and  the  cook  two,  showing  how  good  Gkxl  is  to  us.  22d. — ^The  first  day  of 
spring.  The  sun  shines  very  powerfully,  at  least  I  think  so.  Thermometer  10  to  12 
degrees  below  zero.  Joe  caught  two  seals  to-day.  30M. — Blowing  a  gale  from  W. 
N.  W. ;  it  looks  fearful.  Lost  night  the  sight  was  dreadful.  I  went  out,  and  there, 
within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  the  door  of  our  hut,  was  a  very  large  and  ugly  looking 
iceberg  grinding  against  us.  Our  little  floe  gets  smaller  in  open  water.  To-day  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  launching  the  boat.  We  saw  on  a  piece  of  ice  a  large  seal.  We  fired 
and  thought  we  had  him.  When  we  had  pulled  there  with  the  boat,  we  found  a  large 
bladder-nose  and  her  pup.  She  showed  fight,  but  was  soon  killed,  and,  with  her  pup 
towed  to  our  floe.  The  buck  was  shot  but  got  under  the  young  ice.  When  opened, 
we  found  considerable  milk  in  her ;  so  we  can  have  some  good  soup  to-night,  using  the 
milk  and  two  quarts  of  blood.  Slst, — Strong  wind  W.  N.  W.  Thick.  Looks  like 
clearing  up.  A  seal  and  two  calves  killed  by  Joe ;  one  calf  by  Hans.  Mr.  Meyer 
got  an  observation :  latitude  59^  4r.  That  makes  twenty-three  miles  per  day  that  we 
have  drifted  the  last  five  days,  besides  what  eddying  we  have  made  with  this  W.  wind. 
These  seals  have  all  been  caught  on  the  ice  which  drifted  by  us.  Our  piece  of  ice  gets 
much  smaller.  Open  water.  Sometimes  we  get  separated  from  the  ice  and  it  looks 
like  the  ocean  which  we  have  on  one  side  of  us — the  E.  side.  We  are  nearly  off  Cape 
Farewell.  Last  night  ran  a  very  heavy  sea ;  not  a  bit  of  ice  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  To-day  closed  around  a  little,  but  plenty  of  water.  Dare  not  ven- 
ture in  our  open  boats :  we  must  watch  and  wait  and  trust  in  God  Caught  three 
more  calves  and  one  more  seal.  Heavy  weather  setting  in ;  the  floe  wearing  away 
rapidly.     I  must  hope  for  the  best     All  well." 

*'  April  lit, — A  fearful  night,  last  night.  Must  leave  our  floe  at  once.  Got  under 
way  at  8  A.  M.,  the  boat  taking  in  water,  and  loaded  too  deep.  Threw  overboard 
one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  and  must  throw  away  all  our  clothes.  Cannot  carry  any- 
thing with  us  but  the  tent,  a  few  skins  to  cover  us,  a  little  meat,  and  our  bread  and 
pemmican.  Made  ten  or  fifteen  miles  S.  and  three  or  four  W.  We  landed  to  lighten 
our  boat,  and  pitched  our  tent,  intending  to  stop  all  night.  This  piece  of  ice  is  crack- 
ing, and  not  very  safe.  Caught  a  young  seal  as  soon  as  we  gut  on  the  ice,  and  after- 
ward two  more.  20iIl — Started  at  5  A.  M.  Worked  the  oars  two  hours ;  then  a 
breeze  sprung  up,  and  increased  until  it  blew  almost  a  gale.  We  had  several  narrow 
escapes  with  our  boat  before  we  could  find  a  piece  of  ice  safe  enough  to  land  on,  and 
when  we  did  so  the  boat  was  making  water  fast.    When  emptied  we  found  a  hole  in 
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her  Bide.  TTeather  fitill  very  bad.  We  are  in  a  bad  fix.  Sd, — Bepaired  oar 
aod  started  at  8.45  A.  M.  Kept  under  way  till  2.30  P.  M.,  when  we  had  to  haul 
up  on  a  piece  of  floe.  We  were  beeet  by  the  ioe  and  coold  not  get  through.  We 
take  seals  whenever  we  want  them,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  croak  any  more  until 
they  get  scarce.  5th, — Blowing  a  gale,  and  a  fearfiil  sea  running.  Two  pieces  broke 
from  the  floe.  We  are  on  one  dose  to  the  tent  At  5  A.  M.  removed  oar  things  to 
the  center.  Another  piece  broke  off,  carrying  Joe's  hut  with  it.  We  cannot  do  any- 
thing to  help  ourselves.  If  the  ice  breaks  up  much  moro  we  most  break  up  with  it 
Bih. — Last  night,  at  12  o'clock,  the  ice  broke  again  right  between  the  tent  and  the 
boat,  which  wero  so  close  together  that  a  man  could  not  walk  between  them.  There 
the  ice  split  carrying  away  the  boat,  the  kyack,  and  Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  blowing  and 
snowing,  very  cold,  and  a  fearful  sea  running ;  the  ice  was  breaking,  lapping,  and 
crashing.  Mr.  Meyer  cast  the  kyack  adrift,  but  it  went  to  leeward  of  us.  He  can 
do  nothing  with  the  boat  alone,  and  so  they  are  lost  to  us  unless  Qod  returns  them. 
The  natives  went  off  on  a  piece  of  ice  with  their  paddles  and  ice  speara.  We  may 
never  see  them  again.  But  we  are  lost  without  the  boat,  so  that  they  are  as  well  off. 
After  an  hour's  struggle  we  can  make  out,  with  what  little  light  there  is,  that  they 
have  reached  the  boat,  about  half  a  mile  off.  There  they  appear  to  be  helpless ;  the 
ice  closing  in  all  around ;  and  we  can  do  nothing  until  daylight.  Daylight  at  last,  3 
A.  M.  We  see  them  with  the  boat,  but  they  can  do  nothing  with  her.  The  kyack 
is  the  same  distance  off  in  another  direction.  Wo  must  venture  off,  for  we  may  as 
well  be  crushed  by  the  ice  or  drowned  as  to  remain  here  without  the  boat.  Off  we 
venture  for  the  boat,  all  but  two,  who  dare  not  make  the  attempt.  We  jump  from  one 
piece  to  another,  as  the  swell  heaves  it,  and  the  ice  comes  close  together ;  one  piece 
being  high  the  other  low,  so  that  you  watch  your  time  to  jump.  All  who  ventured 
reached  the  boat  in  safety,  and  after  a  long  struggle  got  her  safe  to  camp  again.  Then 
we  ventured  for  the  kyack,  and  got  it  also.  We  have  taken  our  tent  down,  and 
pitched  it  in  the  center  of  our  little  piece  of  ice,  with  our  boat  alongside.  Joe  has 
built  another  snow  hut  alongside  the  tent  9^. — Blowing  a  gale.  The  sea  runs  very 
high,  threatening  to  wash  us  off  any  minute.  The  ice  is  much  slacker,  and  the  water 
is  coming  nearer.  Things  look  very  bad.  Ood  knows  how  the  night  will  end.  Eve- 
ning. We  are  washed  out  of  our  tent,  and  Hannah  from  her  snow  hut  Have  got 
everything  in  the  boat  ready  for  a  start ;  but  she  can  never  live  in  such  a  sea.  Land 
in  sight  The  women  and  children  are  in  the  boat ;  we  have  not  a  dry  place  in  which 
to  walk  about,  nor  a  piece  of  fresh-water  ice  to  eat.  The  ice  is  closing  in  fast,  and 
the  sea  going  down.  At  midnight  things  look  so  quiet,  and  the  ioe  is  so  closed  around 
that  we  have  pitched  our  tent,  intending  to  have  a  sleep,  for  we  are  worn  out" 

From  April  10  to  16  (which  completed  just  six  months  from  the  time  when  they 
took  to  the  ice)  they  were  prisoners  on  that  bit ;  saw  many  seals,  but  could  catch 
none,  and  starvation  began  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  Mr.  Meyer  froze  his  fingers 
and  toes,  and  began  to  be  very  weak,  hunger  seeming  to  have  more  effect  on  him  than 
on  the  others. 

'*  April  I6th. — Wind  increasing;  ice  nearly  the  same  ;  no  swell  on.  My  head  and 
face  have  swollen  to  nearly  twice  their  usual  size.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  if. 
We  set  an  hour's  watch  at  night  Some  one  has  been  at  the  pemmican  on  his  watch, 
and  I  know  the  man.     He  did  the  same  thing  in  the  winter,  and  I  caught  him  in  die 
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act  on  the  7th.  We  shot  the  dogs  last  winter  for  stealing  our  provisions.  If  I  had 
mj  way,  with  the  consent  of  all  hands,  I  would  call  oat  and  shoot  down  that  two- 
legged  dog  who  has  since  been  at  them.  We  have  but  few  days'  provisions  left,  and 
came  down  on  them  this  morning.  Weakening  work,  bat  it  mast  be  done  to  save 
life  as  long  as  we  can,  which  cannot  be  long  unless  something  good  comes  along, 
which  I  hope  may  soon  happen.  The  only  thing  that  troubles  me  is  the  thought  of 
cannibalism.  It  is  a  fearful  thought,  but  may  as  well  be  looked  boldly  in  the  face. 
If  such  things  are  to  happen,  we  must  submit.  May  Qod  save  us.  IBM. — Joe  saw 
a  small  hole  in  the  water  half  a  mile  off.  He  took  his  gun  and  ventured  over  the 
loose  ice.  No  sooner  had  he  gotten  there  than  he  shot  a  seal,  and  sang  out  for  the 
kyack,  as  the  water  was  making  rapidly.  It  took  an  hour  to  get  the  kyack  there, 
and  another  to  get  it  back.  It  is  a  nice-sized  seal,  and  will  give  us  three  meals,  raw, 
and  save  us  from  starvation  for  some  days.  We  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy, 
for  we  have  only  a  few  pounds  of  bread  and  sufficient  pemmican  for  to-night.  We 
divided  the  seal  very  nicely,  losing  nothing  but  the  gall.  We  divided  it  into  nzteen 
parts.  One  man  then  turned  his  back  and  called  out  the  names,  each  man  stepping 
up  and  taking  his  share  of  meat,  blubber  and  skin.  The  inside — heart,  kidneys,  liver, 
lights  and  stomach — were  divided  between  the  Esquimaux  and  us.  We  then  gave 
some  blubber  and  rags  each,  so  that  we  got  a  fire  under  way  and  cooked  some  good 
soup  from  what  at  other  times  I  would  call  offal.  Cut  up  fine  in  a  quart  of  soup, 
with  a  little  blood,  the  mess  was  highly  relished.  20th, — Blowing  a  gale  somewhere. 
The  swell  is  very  heavy.  The  first  warning  we  had,  a  sea  struck  us,  washing  over 
us,  and  carried  away  everything  that  was  loose.  This  happened  at  9  o'clock  last 
night  We  shipped  sea  after  sea,  five  or  ten  minutes  after  each  other,  carrying  away 
everything  we  had  in  our  tent,  skins,  and  most  of  our  bed-clothes,  leaving  us  desti- 
tute, with  only  the  few  things  we  could  get  into  the  boat.  There  we  stood  from  9  in 
the  evening  to  7  the  next  morning,  enduring,  I  should  say,  what  man  never  stood 
before.  The  few  things  we  saved  and  the  children  were  placed  in  the  boat  The  sea 
broke  over  us  during  that  night  and  morning.  Every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  sea 
would  comej  lift  the  boat  and  us  with  it,  carry  us  along  the  ice,  and  lose  its  strength 
near  the  edge,  and  sometimes  on  it.  Then  it  would  take  us  the  next  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  back  to  a  safe  place,  ready  for  the  next  roller.  So  we  stood  that  long  hour, 
not  a  word  spoken  but  the  commands  to  '  Hold  on,  my  hearties ;  bear  down  on  her ; 
put  on  all  your  weight ; '  and  so  we  did,  bearing  down  and  holding  on  like  grim 
death.  Cold,  hungry,  wet,  and  little  prospect  ahead.  At  seven  o'clock  there  came 
close  to  us  a  small  piece  of  ice,  which  rode  dry,  and  we  determined  to  launch  the 
boat,  and  reach  it  or  perish.  The  cook  went  overboard,  but  was  saved.  All  well. 
Tired  and  sleepy." 

There  were  to  be  but  ten  more  days  of  this  weary  imprisonment ;  but  into  them 
were  crowded  as  much  of  peril  and  endurance,  as  into  any  other  period  of  equal 
length.  An  observation  showed  that  they  were  in  latitude  53^  57^  They  had  thus 
drifted  through  about  twenty-seven  degrees  of  latitude,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line 
from  north  to  south  of  about  1875  miles.  The  entries  for  some  days  tell  a  uniform 
story  :  "  All  hands  wet ;  hunger  troubles  us  most ;  cannot  get  the  boat  through  the 
ice,  and  must  wait  for  a  change ;  somedmes  in  sight  of  land,  and  then  driven  off; 
no  birds  and  no  seals."    Here  is  one  episode  in  the  monotony : 
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"  April  22d. — Weather  very  bad.  Last  night  oommencecl  with  snow  squalls  and 
sleet  and  finished  with  rain.  Rained  all  the  night  and  nntil  twelve  o'clock  to-day. 
Still  remains  very  thick.  The  ice  in  pash  inclosed  around  us.  It  appears  to  me  we 
are  the  sport  and  jest  of  the  elements.  The  other  night  they  played  with  us  and  our 
boat  as  though  we  were  shuttlecocks.  Men  would  never  believe,  nor  could  pen  de- 
scribe, the  scenes  we  have  passed  through  and  yet  live.  Here  we  are,  half  drowned, 
cold,  and  with  no  means  of  shelter.  Everything  wet,  and  no  sun  to  dry  it.  The 
scene  looks  bad  ;  nothing  to  eat  Everything  finished  if  some  relief  does  not  come 
along.  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  us.  Fearful  thoughts  enter  my  head  as 
to  the  future.  Mr.  Meyer  is  starving ;  he  cannot  last  long  in  this  state.  Joe  has 
been  oflf  on  the  ice  three  times  to-day,  the  little  way  he  can  get,  but  has  not  seen 
anything.  Chewed  on  a  piece  of  skin  this  morning  that  was  tanned  and  saved  for 
clothing ;  rather  a  tough  and  tasteless  breakfast  Joe  ventured  oflf  on  the  ice  the 
fourth  time  and  after  looking  a  good  while  from  a  piece  of  iceberg  saw  a  bear  coming 
slowly  toward  us.  He  ran  back  as  fiEist  as  possible  for  his  gun.  All  of  us  lay  down 
and  remained  perfectly  still,  Joe  and  Hans  going  out  some  distance  to  meet  the  bear. 
Getting  behind  a  hummock,  they  waited  for  him.  Along  came  Bruin,  thinking  he 
was  coming  to  a  meal  instead  of  furnishing  one  himself.  Clack,  bang !  went  two 
rifles,  and  down  went  Bruin  to  save  a  starving  lot  of  men.  The  Lord  be  praised ; 
this  is  his  heavenly  work  1  We  cannot  catch  seal  for  the  pash  ice,  and  we  are  on  a 
bad  sealing  ground.  He  therefore  sends  a  bear  along  where  bears  are  seldom  seen, 
and  we  certainly  never  expected  to  find  one.  The  poor  bear  was  hungry  himself; 
there  was  nothing  in  his  stomach.  Joe,  poor  fellow,  looked  very  much  down  on  our 
account     Everything  looks  bright  again  but  the  atmosphere  ;  it  looks  threatening." 

'*  April  25th. — Wind  increased  to  a  gale  last  night  Rainiog  all  night  and  day, 
with  snow  squalls.  Launched  the  boat  at  5  A.  M.  The  case  was  desperate  ;  run- 
ning with  a  light  patched  boat,  damaged  as  she  is,  and  patched  all  over.  But  the 
piece  of  ice  we  were  on  had  wasted  away  so  much  that  it  would  never  outride  the 
gale.  Our  danger  was  very  great ;  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  ;  a  crippled  boat,  over- 
loaded, and  a  fearful  sea  running,  filled  with  small  ice  as  sharp  as  knives  But, 
thank  God,  we  got  safely  through  it  We  are  all  soaking  wet,  in  every  thing  we 
have,  and  no  chance  of  drying  anything.  We  have  had  neither  sun  nor  moon  nor 
star  for  a  week.  We  have  struck  the  sealmcn's  grounds.  I  never  saw  such  an 
abundance  of  seals  before.  They  are  in  schools  like  porpoises.  We  hauled  up  on  a 
floe  after  eight  hours'  pull.  Joe  shot  some  seals,  but  they  all  sunk.  Hard  times. 
2Qth. — Joe  shot  a  seal  last  evening,  and  so  broke  the  charm.  Hans  shot  one  this 
morning.  Ice  very  thick  around.  Started  at  half-past  six  A.  M.,  and  were  beset 
two  hours  aflerward.  Pulled  up  on  a  small  piece  of  ice,  the  best  we  could  find. 
Snowing  all  day.  Repaired  the  boat ;  and  the  weather  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon. 
Got  some  things  dried  a  little,  and  half  of  us  turned  in.  Hans  shot  a  seal,  making 
two  to-day." 

April  2Stk  — Gale  of  wind  sprung  up ;  heavy  sea  running ;  all  ready  and  standing 
by  the  boat  all  night  Launched  the  boat,  but  could  get  nowhere  for  the  ice.  Hauled 
up  on  a  piece  of  ice  at  6  A.  M.,  and  had  a  few  hours*  sleep,  but  were  threatened  to 
be  mashed  to  pieces  by  icebergs.  They  were  fighting  quite  a  battle  in  the  water, 
and  bearing  right  for  us.     We  launched  the  boat  at  IP.  M.,  and  got  away,  the 
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irind  blowing  moderately,  and  the  sea  going  down.  The  ioe  is  much  slacker,  and 
there  is  more  water  than  I  have  seen  yet.  At  4.80  saw  a  steamer  right  ahead,  and  a 
little  to  the  north  of  ns.  We  hoisted  the  oolors,  and  palled  until  dark,  trying  to  cut 
her  off;  but  she  does  not  see  us.  We  found  a  small  piece  of  ice,  and  boarded  it 
for  the  night.  The  stars  are  out  for  the  first  time  ihis  week,  and  there  is  a  new  moon. 
Divided  into  two  watches,  four  hours'  sleep  each.  Intend  to  start  early.  Joe  had 
•hot  three  young  seals,  which  we  had  taken  along  in  the  boat  Cooked  with  a  blub- 
ber fire ;  and  kept  a  good  one  all  night,  so  that  we  could  be  seen.  29th. — Morning 
ealm,  water  quiet  At  dayHght  sighted  the  steamer  five  miles  off;  launched  the  boat 
and  made  for  her.  After  an  hour's  pull  gained  on  her  a  good  deal ;  another  hour 
and  we  got  fast  in  the  ice,  and  could  go  no  farther.  Landed  on  a  piece  of  ioe  and 
hoisted  our  colors  on  an  elevated  place.  Fired  three  rounds  from  our  rifles  and  pistolsv 
making  a  considerable  report,  and  were  answered  by  three  shots,  the  steamer  heading 
for  us.  She  headed  for  us  N.  then  8.  E.,  and  kept  on  so  all  day.  We  tried  very 
hard  to  work  through  the  ice,  but  could  not  Yeiy  strange.  I  should  think  any  sail- 
ing vessel,  much  more  a  steamer,  could  get  through  with  ease.  She  was  not  more 
than  five  miles  from  us.  Late  in  the  evening  she  steamed  away,  bearing  S.  W.  We 
gave  her  up.  In  the  evening  she  hove  ra  sight  again,  but  further  off.  While  looking 
at  her  another  steamer  hove  in  sight,  so  that  we  have  two  sealers  near,— one  on  each 
side  of  us ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  be  picked  up  by  either  of  them.  Hans  caught  a 
seal,  very  small  and  young,  a  perfect  baby  of  a  seaL  Dried  most  of  our  things  to- 
day." 

From  the  next  and  dosing  entry  in  Herron's  Journal  it  is  probable  ihat  he  was  mis^ 
taken  in  supposing  that  the  party  had  been  seen  from  the  steamer.  Probably  the 
musketry  which  they  fired  was  heard,  and  supposed  to  come  from  some  unseen  vessel, 
and  was  answered  by  the  three  guns  from  the  steamer.  At  all  events  he  was 
fortunately  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  they  would  not  be  picked  up  by  the  other 
steamer. 

"  Wednesday,  April  SQth. — Five  A.  M.,  weather  thick  and  foggy.  Glorious  sight 
when  the  fog  broke :  a  steamer  close  to  us.  She  sees  us  and  bears  down  on  us.  We 
are  saved,  thank  Ood !  We  are  safe  on  board  the  Tigress  of  St.  Johns,  Captain 
Bartlett.  He  says  the  other  steamer  could  not  have  seen  us,  as  the  captain  is  noted 
for  his  humanity.  The  Tigress  musters  120  men,  the  kindest  and  most  obliging  I 
have  ever  met.     Picked  up  in  latitude  52^  35'  N." 

Here  closes  this  most  remarkable  journal,  of  which  we  have  given  only  the  leading 
points.  That  a  party  of  nineteen  persons,  among  whom  were  two  women,  and  five 
children,  one  of  them  only  two  months  old,  should  thus  have  drihed  well  nigh  2,000 
miles,  for  195  days  all  through  an  Arctic  winter  of  unusual  severity,  and  come  out 
not  merely  alive  but  in  good  health,  is  marvelous.  Unless  they  had  been  forced  to 
adopt  Hall's  theory  of  living  there  as  the  Esquimaux  live,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
they  could  have  escaped.  If  they  hsd  been  left  on  the  ice  with  an  abundance  of  ship's 
stores,  and  so  not  been  thrown  mainly  upon  raw  seal  and  blubber,  most  likely  the 
scurvy  would  have  swept  them  all  away.  But  were  it  not  for  Ebierbing,  or  a8  he  is 
here  called  Esquimaux  Joe,  they  would  have  caught  but  few  seals,  and  so  would  have 
died  of  starvation.    It  is  safe  to  believe  that  had  he  been  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  the 
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crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  would  have  been  saved.  Ebierbing  stands  oat  ereiy* 
wbere  as  the  hero  of  this  wonderful  story.  Hardly  less  is  he  the  hero  of  Hall's 
aooount  of  bis  first  expedition ;  and  should  the  records  of  his  second  expedition  eter 
be  published,  he  will  appear  equally  prominent  there.  The  attachment  of  Ebierbing 
for  Hall  was  something  which  has  no  counterpart,  saving  in  that  to  Robinson  Crusoe 
of  his  **  Man  Friday."  To  him  also  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  last  dispatch 
of  Hall.  It  was  contained  in  HalPs  writing  desk,  which  was  thrown  upon  the  ice 
when  the  Polaris  was  left.  All  through  that  long  drift  the  faithful  Esquimaux  kept 
guard  over  it  When  provisions,  clothing,  and  almost  everything  else  was  thrown 
overboard,  he  still  held  &st  to  that  priceless  document  If  ever  a  man  lived  who 
deserves  an  ample  reward  while  living,  and  a  noble  monument  when  dead,  it  is  this 
little  dusky  Esquimaux,  whose  portrait  appears  in  this  volume,  on  page  434. 

Another  thing  which  must  strike  every  reader  is  the  marvelous  fidelity  and  brother- 
liness  of  that  strange  party  on  the  ice.  Saving  for  the  three  instances  where  one  of  the 
men  appropriated  a  little  of  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  there  is  not  a  word  of  im- 
putation of  blame  upon  one  of  them.  The  first  thought  of  these  sailors,  comprising 
almost  as  many  nationalities  as  individuals,  seems  to  have  been  for  the  Esquimaux 
women  and  their  children.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  one  person  who  is  mentioned 
with  blame,  any  one  who  has  felt  for  long  weeks  the  keen  gnawings  of  hunger,  will 
be  slow  to  pass  a  very  severe  censure.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  all  this  self-restraint  was  self-imposed.  There  was  no  one  who  really  bad  any  right 
to  command,  or  any  power  to  enforce  an  order.  In  his  testimony  before  the  commis- 
sioners, Herrou  says  :  *'  Captain  Tyson  had  command  on  the  ice ;  but  he  never  seemed 
to  take  much  of  a  lead.  Everything  seemed  to  go  on  very  welL  There  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  commanding ;  it  was  not  wanted.  When  we  did  not  do  as  he  directed  it 
turned  out  wrong." 

The  fate  of  the  Polaris,  and  of  the  men  left  on  board  of  her,  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
When  last  seen  she  seemed  safe  from  present  danger.  She  had  an  abundance  of 
provisions  on  board,  and  so  there  is  little  apprehension  that  her  crew  have  suffered 
starvation.  But  she  was  most  likely  badly  crippled  by  the  storm  which  separated  her 
from  the  ice  floe,  and  probably  laid  up  at  or  near  Northumberland  Island.  She  had 
not  a  single  boat  left,  so  that  the  crew  could  not  by  that  means  make  their  escape  to 
the  Greenland  settlements  far  to  the  south.  To  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  the 
Navy  Department  has  promptly  taken  proper  measures.  The  steamer  Juniata,  the 
best  for  the  purpose  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  has  been  sent  to  the  Green- 
land ports  ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  she  can  penetrate  the  icy  region  to  the  north. 
If  by  the  time,  say  late  in  July,  1873,  when  she  reaches  Disco,  no  tidings  haa 
reached  there  of  the  Polaris,  her  work  will  have  been  accomplished.  Meanwhile  a 
more  effective  expedition  has  been  organized.  The  Tigress,  built  expressly  for  navi^ 
gation  in  the  ice,  has  been  purchased  and  brought  to  New  York,  there  to  be  fitted  up 
for  a  voyage  to  the  far  north.  She  set  sail  on  the  18th  of  July,  with  orders,  first  of 
all,  to  find  if  possible,  the  Polaris  and  her  crew.  That  failing,  she  was  to  push  norths 
ward,  and  endeavor  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  Hall.  At  best,  however,  sho 
cannot  be  expected  to  reach  the  icy  seas  during  the  summer  of  1873.  So  that, 
assuming  that  she  sets  out  from  Greenland,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  and  finds  th% 
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Polaris  and  her  orew  at  or  near  Northumberland  Island,  another  year  mast  pass 
before  we  can  know  more  than  we  now  know  of  the  results  of  HalFs  last  expedition. 
Till  then  it  is  right  and  just  that  judgment  should  be  suspended  as  to  the  real  cause 
of  the  death  of  Hall,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  after  that  event  had  command  in 
Uie  expedition. 

Tbus  rests  the  matter  in  the  domng  days  of  July,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  POLARIS. 

The  SMTch  for  the  Polaris.— The  First  Tidings.— Second  Tidings  of  the  Safety  of  the  Crew. 
— The  Search  for  the  Tigress. — At  Northumherland  Island. — At  Littleton  Island.— Greet- 
ing hy  the  Esquimaux. — Last  of  the  Polaris. — The  Abandoned  Hut. — Close  of  the  Search. 
— ^The  Escape  of  the  Crew  of  the  Polaris. — The  Separation  in  the  Ice. — Beaching  the 
Vessel. — Preparations  for  the  Winter.— Forebodings  for  the  Future.— Chester,  the  Right 
Man  for  the  Emergency. — Building  the  Boats. — The  Scurvy. — Getting  off. — Skirting  the 
Ice. — At  Hakluyt  Island. — Fighting  a  Whale. — The  Rescue. — Arrival  at  Dundee. — Recep- 
tion of  the  News. — Results  of  the  Expedition. — ^Finis. 

IN  the  preoediog  chapter  has  been  narrated  the  voyage  of  the  Polaris  to  the  most 
extreme  northern  point  ever  as  yet  reached  by  civilized  man,  together  with  the 
untimely  death  of  Charles  Francis  Hall,  her  noble  commander,  and  the  wonderful 
adventures  of  that  portion  of  her  crew  who,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1872,  became 
separated  from  the  vessels.  Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  two  vessels,  the  large 
Juniata  and  the  small  Tigress,  which  were  sent  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  Polaris,  and,  if  possible,  to  rescue  the  remainder  of 
her  crew.  This  chapter  will  narrate  the  results  of  these  efforts,  and  bring  to  a  close 
the  story  of  this  remarkable  exploring  expedition. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Tigress  from  New  York,  in  July,  1873,  weeks  passed 
before  any  tidings  came  back  from  the  Arctic  regions,  whither  she  had  gone.  But, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  the  telegraph  brought  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  a 
brief  dispatch  to  the  effect,  that  the  place  where  the  people  of  the  Polaris  had  passed 
the  preceding  winter  had  been  found ;  that  the  vessel,  herself,  had  been  lost ;  but 
that  the  crew  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  set  off  southward  in  boats,  which  they  had  con- 
structed, and  that,  in  all  likelihood,  they  had  been  picked  up  by  some  whaling  vessel 
which  would  convey  them  either  to  Labrador  or  Europe. 

A  week  later  came  another  telegram  announcing  that  the  Polaris  party  had  all 
arrived  safely  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  whither  they  had  been  brought  by  a  whaling 
vesseL 

The  story  of  the  search  is  best  told  by  Commander  Green,  of  the  Tigress ;  what,  in 
the  meantime,  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Polaris,  must  be  learned  from  their  own 
narratives. 

The  Tigress  reached  the  Arctic  seas  in  safety,  and  on  the  11th  of  August,  1873, 

steamed  northward  from  Upemavik,  heading  for  Tessuisak,  which  Hall,  two  years 

before,  had  styled  the  most  northern  known  civilized  settlement  on  the  globe.     At 

Tessuisak,  not  a  word  had  been  heard  from  the  Polaris  since  she  had  so  hopefully  de- 
50 
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[In  the  WoBteni  HetniBphere,  tbe  Polar  World  ioeludes  tbe  space  betweoD  tbe 
Polo  and  latitude  50°  North,  and  between  the  Polo  and  latitude  40°  South.  Tbe 
Temperate  Zones  ore  between  latitude  5U°  and  30^  North,  and  40°  and  30°  South. 
Thus  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  two  Polar  regions  are  10°  broader,  and  tbe 
Temperate  Zuaus  10°  narrower  than  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.] 
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[In  IDO  EastOTH  Heinispbere,  tbe  Pol&r  World  inclndeH  tbo  sprice  between  the  Pole 
>Dd  latitude  60°  Nortb,  and  between  the  Pole  aod  latitude  40°  South.  Tbe  Tern- 
perate  Zones  are  between  latitado  60"  and  80°  North,  and  60°  and  30"  South.  The 
Tropical  Zones  in  both  hemispheres  lie  on  each  ude  of  the  Equator  between  latitode 
80°  Nortb,  and  30o  Sontb.] 
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parted.  A  Bteain  Isnnch,  tbe  little  Juoiata,  belooging  to  the  large  JnnuU,  ms  ben. 
She  bftd  gone  aa  fur  noTthward  as  she  conld,  bat  bad  learned  DOthiog  of  tba  PoUrU. 

On  ihe  12th  of  Augiut  tbe  Tigreaa  pointed  her  prov  northward,  and  soon  pasKd 
Cape  York,  kecpiDg  as  close  to  the  ehore  as  tbe  ice  would  permit,  and  all  the  time 
watching  for  anj  ugnal  that  might  be  made  from  the  land.  But  the  ioe-bouDd  coast 
gave  back  no  eignal  that  any  human  being  saw  the  smoke  irom  the  steamer. 

On  the  13th,  the  Tigresa  skirted  NortbumbeiUod  Island,  near  which,  as  wa 
believed,  and  as  is  noted  on  tbe  map,  on  page  736,  Tyson  and  his  party  were  sepa. 
rated  from  the  Polaris ;  but  some  of  that  party,  who  were  on  board  the  Tigress,  ooald 
Dot  recognize  tbe  spot ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  tbe  separation  bad  really  taken 
place  at  some  place  still  further  northward.  At  9  in  the  evening,  of  tbe  I4lh,  as 
measured  by  the  clock,  though  nt  thb  season,  in  these  latitudes,  there  is  Bcarcely  any 
distinction  between  day  and  night,  they  brought  up  at  Littleton  Island,  standing  ont 
darkly  in  the  wiotry  sky.  This  looked  like  the  place  for  which  they  were  in  search ; 
and  a  boat  was  lowered  and  sent  to  shore  to  learn,  if  might  be,  vbetber  tbe  Polaris 
bad  ever  I)een  there.  The  boat  dodged  among  the  icebergs  and  was  eoon  lost  to 
view ;  but  before  long  a  bint  sound  of  cheering  was  heard  from  the  shore.  In  an 
hour  or  two  the  boat  came  back  with  tidings.  The  crew  had  landed,  and  saw  dimly 
in  the  distance  a  hnt  which  had  evidently  been  built  by  civilized  men,  while  harrying 
down  to  meet  them  were  a  half  dozen  Esquimaui,  who  told  tbem,  aa  well  as  thej 


could,  tbut  this  was  (he  place  where  some  white  men  had  passed  the  preecdirg  winter, 
but  thut  (lioy  had  gone  away  a  moou  or  two  before,  about  the  time  when  the  ducks 
began  to  lialch. 

These  Rpquimaus  had  been  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  when  they  came  here 
llicy  found  the  big  fliip  tied  fast  to  tbe  shore,  and  the  while  men  living  in  the  bat. 
When  they  went  away,  their  head  man  had  told  tlie  Esquimaux  that  they  might  havfl 
the  ship,  and  all  there  was  \ch  on  board.     Ilut  not  long  after,  a  gnlc  of  wind  cams 
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on ;  the  ship  broke  loose,  and  drifled  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  then  sunk  in  shallow 
water.  An  ice-floe,  with  a  couple  of  icebergs,  also  drifted  down,  and  grounded  on 
the  wreck.  The  bergs  were  still  there,  and  for  years  to  come  these  icy  mountains  will 
form  a  monument  grander  than  man  has  ever  built,  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the 
Polaris. 

Every  thing  on  shore  confirmed  the  story  of  these  Esquimaux.  There  stood  a 
comfortable  wooden  house,  built  of  planks  and  roofed  with  sails,  with  bunks,  mattresses, 
and  appliances  for  cooking,  and  a  carpenter's  bench  with  fresh  shavings  near  it.  All 
around  the  hut  were  scattered  provisions,  stores,  broken  instruments,  and  fragments 
of  books  and  papers,  all  in  a  useless  condition.  The  whole  place  looked  like  a  house 
from  which  the  tenant  had  just  removed,  pitching  out  in  confusion  everything  not 
worth  carrying  away.  There  was  not  the  slightest  indication  that  there  had  been  any 
▼iolence,  or  any  extraordinary  suffering.  The  position  of  this  camp  is  in  latitude  78^ 
28'  North,  a  little  beyond  the  place  which  had  been  Hayes'  winter  quarters  in  1860- 
1861. 

The  Tigress  having  learned  here  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  Esquimaux, 
and  picked  up  the  few  things  worth  carrying  off,  then  steamed  down  Baffins'  Bay, 
looking  in  at  Tessuisak  and  Upemavik,  and  reaching  Disco  on  the  25th  of  August. 
Every  thing  showed  that  the  missing  men  could  be  nowhere  on  the  Greenland  coast, 
and  that  they  must  either  have  been  lost  in  the  ice,  or,  as  there  was  good  reason  to 
hope,  had  been  picked  up  by  some  whaler.  The  work  of  search  was  accomplished, 
and  the  Tigress  returned  to  New  York. 

We  now  follow  the  fate  of  the  men  who  had  been  left  on  board  the  Polaris  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1872.  Their  story  in  most  respects  confirms,  and  in  some  respects 
supplements  that  told  by  the  nineteen  from  whom  they  had  been  separated. 

The  Polaris  had  for  a  long  time  been  leaking  so  badly  that  it  had  been  resolved  to 
abandon  her,  it  being  thought  certain  that  she  could  float  but  a  little  longer.  All 
bands  were  engaged,  some  on  the  vessel,  some  on  the  ice,  in  getting  out  every  thing 
which  could  be  of  use  for  a  sojourn,  the  length  of  which  no  man  could  know,  in  the 
unhospitable  North.  At  this  moment  the  hawsers  which  held  the  vessel  to  an  ice-floe 
parted,  and  she  drifted  helplessly  away.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  were  in  the  more 
hopeless  condition,  those  on  the  quivering  ice  or  those  on  the  leaky  Polaris.  In  all 
human  probability,  the  fate  of  all  was  sealed.  It  was  apparently  only  a  question  of 
time.  Those  on  the  vessel  would  most  likely  live  the  longer,  for  they  had  apparently 
more  means  of  preserving  life  for  a  season. 

As  it  was  clear  that  the  Polaris  could  never  reach  any  port,  the  most  that  could  be 
done,  was  to  endeavor  to  keep  her  afloat  long  enough  to  reach  some  place  where  she 
could  be  beached,  and  her  provisions  and  stores  could  be  saved.  Her  engines  seem  to 
have  been  frozen  up  so  as  to  be  useless ;  but  luckily  a  crack  opened  in  the  solid  ice, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  sharply  from  a  direction  to  take  the  vessel  through  the 
narrow  passage.  Probably  the  distance  from  shore  was  less  than  half  a  dozen  miles, 
but  it  took  twelve  hours  to  bore  through  the  slush. 

The  Polaris  fidrly  beached,  the  next  thing  was  to  provide  a  shelter  on  shore,  and  to 
secure  the  stores  for  the  long  Arctic  winter,  which  was  now  setting  in.  The  vessel 
was  soon  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  hulk.     The  timbers  between  deck  were  torn 
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out,  and  the  planks  and  boards  removed.  In  a  few  days,  a  hat  was  ooostmcted  of 
these  planks,  and  roofed  over  with  sails.  Fortanatelj  also,  the  party  of  Esqaimaiiz 
made  their  appearance ;  and  for  a  few  bits  of  iron,  and  other  things  which  to  ns  seem 
paltry,  but  which  to  them  are  more  valoable  than  gold  or  silver,  they  engaged  to  help 
in  conveying  the  provisbns,  coal  and  stores  from  the  vessel  to  the  haL  Moreover, 
they  had  been  unnsoally  snooessful  in  their  hunting,  and  had  an  abundance  of  skins, 
of  which  they  were  glad  to  dispose.  These  furnished  materials  from  which  wamii 
though  &r  from  inodorous  clothing  might  be  fiishioned. 

The  long  winter,  during  which  their  nineteen  comrades  were  performing  their  mar- 
velous drift  on  the  ice,  was  passed  with  little  actual  discomfort  The  snow,  indeed, 
fell  furiously,  but  it  served  to  bank  up  their  hut,  and  exclude  the  cold.  The  Polaris 
was  a  wood-pile  ready  at  hand,  sufficient  to  furnish  fuel  for  a  time.  Water  could  be 
had  by  melting  the  ice,  of  which  the  supply  was  unlimited.  For  a  while,  at  least, 
they  had  provisions. 

But  all  these  supplies  would  in  time  be  consumed ;  after  which,  death  would  stare 
them  in  the  faoe.  The  great  point  came  up,  how  they  were  to  get  away ;  for  it  most 
be  borne  in  mind,  they  had  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  for  another  year  at  least, 
any  report  of  the  probable  loss  of  the  Polaris,  would  reach  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  likelihood  that  any  expedition  would  be  sent  for  their  reliefl 
The  boats  had  all  been  lost ;  and  they  had  no  means  of  making  an  overland  journey 
over  the  rocks  and  ice. 

In  great  emergencies  the  light  man  sometimes  comes  to  the  front.  So  was  it  here. 
The  right  man  for  this  emergency  was  not  Buddington,  the  commander ;  it  was  not 
Bessels,  the  scientist;  it  was  not  Bryan,  the  astronomer  and  chaplain.  It  wis 
Chester,  the  mate.  He,  with  the  aid  of  Coffin,  the  carpenter,  undertook  to  build 
a  couple  of  boats,  or  rather  scows,  from  the  fragments  of  boards,  pierced  with  nail- 
holes,  which  had  formed  the  lining  of  the  cabins.  Week  after  week  the  work  went 
slowly  but  surely  on ;  and  as  the  brief  summer  drew  near,  the  boats  were  finished. 

But  now  appears  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  even  cold  or  darkness.  The 
scurvy  made  its  appearance  ;  not,  indeed,  in  a  violent  form,  but  there  was,  judging 
from  all  that  the  experience  of  others  had  taught,  every  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst. 
But  here  the  teachings  of  the  dead  Hall,  which  he  had  learned  during  his  long  sojourn 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  came  into  play.  The  men  abandoned  the  use  of  salted  food, 
and  betook  themselves  to  raw  walrus  liver,  and  in  a  short  time  the  dreaded  enemy 
was  vanquished. 

Luckily,  also,  the  season  was  unusually  early.  The  ice  began  to  give  way  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  the  party  embarked  in  their  frail  boats.  The  chances  were 
fearfully  against  their  ever  being  able  to  escape  from  the  icy  walls  of  their  prison ; 
and  so,  while  the  Juniata  and  Tigress  were  being  fitted  out  to  search  for  them,  they 
were  on  their  way. 

By  day  they  rowed  along,  and  by  night  drew  up  their  little  craft  upon  the  ice,  and 
prepared  their  only  warm  meal  for  the  day.  Their  cooking  apparatus  was  simply  a 
modification  of  the  Esquimaux  lamp.  For  fuel  they  had  oil ;  for  wick,  bits  of  rope ; 
for  fire-place,  a  piece  of  an  iron  kettle.  At  Hakluyt  Island,  they  were  detained  for 
several  days  by  a  violent  snow-storm,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise ;  for  the  island  is  a  breeding  place  for  the  auks,  who  were  just  hatching  their 
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jonng.  It  was  for  them  a  land  of  plenty,  for  the  birds  were  so  abundant  that  the 
tapplj  was  only  limited  by  their  power  of  consumption  and  of  carrying  away. 

Then  they  again  set  oat,  laboriously  rowing  through  the  slush,  and  skirting  the  solid 
ioe-floes,  until  the  20th  of  July ;  two  days  before  the  Tigress  set  out  from  New  York 
in  search  of  them,  the  party  caught  sight  of  a  vessel.  They  were  discovered  and  taken 
on  board.  This  proved  to  be  the  Ravenscraig,  a  Scottish  whaler,  by  which  they 
were  taken  up.  This  whaler,  not  having  her  cargo  filled  up,  and  wishing  to  complete 
it,  transferred  the  men  to  the  Arctic,  another  steam-whaling  vessel,  which,  being  full, 
was  starting  homeward.  They  reached  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 17.  Before  night  closed,  the  telegraph  had  conveyed  the  news  from  Dundee 
to  London,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to  America ;  and  the  New  York  morning 
newspapers,  of  September  19,  contained  the  report  of  the  safety  of  the  men  of  the 
Polaris. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Arctic  voyages.  Of  the  forty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  took  part  in  it,  only 
one  perished*  But  that  was  the  one  who,  of  all,  could  be  least  spared.  With  Hall, 
died  out  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  expedition.  The  men  were  subsequently  brought 
to  America.  But  so  fEur  as  yet  appears,  they  had  nothing  to  tell  of  any  value.  Most 
likely  the  reports  of  the  scientific  portion  will  add  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  and  meteorology  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Still  later,  other  expeditions  have  been  proposed.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  years  more  will  elapse  before  anything  important  wUl  be  added  to  what 
is  now  embodied  in  *<  The  Polar  World." 
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make  the  treaty  of  Nertschinsk  with  the  Bua- 

sians,  196. 
,  the  treaty  broken  by  the  Russians,  who  com- 
pel the  Chinese  to  give  them  the  Amoor,  196. 
Chinga  (Mephitis  chinga)^  its  foetid  secretion,  316. 
Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  his  treatment  of 

the  Lapp  priests  and  sorcerers,  156. 

,  his  expedition  to  Greenland,  888. 

Christianity,  introduction  of,  into  Iceland,  92. 
Churches  of  the  Icelanders,  104. 
Clavering,  his  voyage  to  Greenland,  386. 
Clercy  of  the  Lapps,  their  poverty  and  self-denial, 

157. 

,  their  sermons,  157. 

,  those  of  Iceland  all  blacksmiths,  101,  noU^  106. 

,  their  poverty,  106. 

Coal,  does  not  exist  in  Iceland,  88. 

of  Spitzbergen,  137. 

in  Coal  Bay,  145. 

Coal  Bay,  145. 

Coctilcaria  fenestrata,  the  only  esculent  plant  ia 

Spitzbergen,  136, 142. 
Cod  and  cod- fishing  of  the  coast  of  Iceland,  86,  87. 

,  the,  called  stockfish,  87. 

,  the  cod-fishery  of  Norway,  125-130. 

,  wretched  state  of  the  fi-hermen,  127. 

,  exports  of,  to  various  countries,  129. 

,  cod-fishery  of  Greenland,  388. 

,  value  of  the  cod-fishery  of  Newfoundland. 

879,  880. 

,  mode  of  fishing  and  coring  the  cod,  380. 

,  dangers  of  the  fishery,  881. 

,  immense  numbers  of,  381. 

Cod-liver  oil  of  Tromso,  128. 

Collinson,  Captain,  his  search  for  Franklin,  859, 

861. 
Commodore  Islands,  chase  of  the  sea-bear  on  the, 

274. 
Condor,  the,  of  Patagonia,  420. 
Coniferae,  Arctic  forests  almost  confined  to  the,  24. 
,  difi'erence  between  the  European  and  Asiatic 

and  American  species,  24. 
Constitution,  Cape,  discovery  of,  369. 
Cook,  his  attempt  to  discover  the  northwest  pat- 
sage,  344. 
Cook,  Captain,  his  discovery  of  South  Georgia,  898. 

,  his  Antarctic  voyages,  401. 

Copper  mines  near  Drontheim,  124. 

of  Alten,  128. 

of  Raipass,  128. 

Coppermine  river,  Dr.  Richardson*s  voyage  to  the, 

849. 
Cornelius  Ryp,  his  voyages  of  discovery,  840,  841. 
Cornelius  Comeliszoon,  his  voyages  of  discoreiy.- 

839. 
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Cornicularin,  carpets  of,  and  the  treeleM  zone,  21. 
Cortereal,  bis  voyages  of  discovery,  825. 
Cussacks,  Don,  their  depredations,  192. 

,  their  oonqoest  of  Siberia  for  the  Czar,  198. 

,  their  privileges  and  duties  in  Nuthne-Ko- 

Ijtnsk,  236. 
Coureur  des  bois,  the,  of  North  America,  804. 
Cranberries  of  the  Arctic  regions,  24. 
Cree  Indians,  uses  of  the  paper-birch-tree  to  the, 

805. 

,  range  of  the  various  tribes  of,  819. 

,  their  conquests  of  the  Tlnne,  but  subsequent 

defeat,  319,  320. 

,  their  wars  with  the  Blackfeet,  820,  821 

,  their  character,  321. 

their  customs,  habits,  and  dress,  821,  828, 


823. 


— ,  their  wives  and  families,  828. 
— ,  their  cradles,  823. 
— ,  their  wigwams,  or  tents,  824. 
— ,  their  medicine-men  and  vapor-baths,  824. 
— ,  their  games  and  sports,  324,  325. 
— ,  their  wooden  figures  for  worship,  325. 
— ,  their  malicious  or  capricious  spirit,  called 
Kepoochican,  325. 

— ,  their  notion  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  of  the 
Deluge,  825. 
— ,  their  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  825. 

,  prospects  of  Christianity  amongst  them,  826. 


Cross,  the  game  of,  of  the  Cree  Indians,  825. 
Crowe,  Mr.,  his  copper  mines  at  Alten,  128. 
Crozier,  Captain,  his  last  voyage,  856. 

,  the  last  heard  of  him,  364. 

,  his  Antarctic  voyages,  402. 

CruciferaB,  the,  of  the  treeless  zone,  20. 
Crustaceans,  immense  numbers  of,  on  the  coast  of 

Greenland,  59. 
Cumberland  Strait,  Davis's  discover}'  of,  337,  338. 
Currents,  magnificent  system  of,  and  their  effects 

on  the  accumulation  of  ice,  56,  57. 


D. 


Dances  of  the  Tchuktchi,  266. 

Darwin,  Mr.,  his  ascent  of  Mount  Tarn,  411. 

Davis,  John,  bis  voyages  to  discover  an  Arctic  pas- 
sage to  India,  337. 

,  bis  visit  to  Lalirador,  338. 

,  his  subsequent  life,  338. 

Davis's  Straits,  probable  influence  of  the  northerly 
winds  on  the  depression  of  the  temperature  of, 
27. 

,  Sebastian  Cabot's  discover}'  of.  3.^5. 

Dead,  reverence  paid  to  the,  by  the  Saraoiedes,  181. 

Dease,  Peter  Warren,  bis  land  Arctic  expedition, 
355. 

Death,  black,  its  ravages  in  Iceland,  95. 

Deception  Island,  account  of,  393. 

Deer,  red  {Cervus  elephas)^  its  habitat  and  uses  to 
man,  40. 

Deer  of  Vogelsang  and  Treurenberg  Bay,  137. 

Deluge,  Cree  legend  of  the,  325. 

Demidoff,  foundation  of  the  family  of,  219. 

,  their  enormous  wealth,  219. 

Deschnew,  Semen,  his  the  first  and  last  voyage 
through  Bering's  Strait,  197. 

Desolation,  South,  412. 

Detti-foss,  an  Icelandic  cascade,  Mr.  Gould's  de- 
scription of  the,  78. 

Diseo  bay,  icebergs  formed  in,  49. 


Divers,  their  migrations  to  and  (torn  the  north,  42. 
Dog-rib  Indians,  hunting-grounds  of  the,  327. 

^  theur  character,  dress,  and  customs,  827, 829. 

,  their  want  of  hospitality,  829. 

■,  their  honesty,  829. 


-,  their  notions  of  a  future  life,  829. 


Dog,  the  reindeer  of  the  Lappa,  161. 

,  Wrangell's  dog-sledges  on  the  Polar  sea, 

239. 

,  Icelandic,  80. 

,  the,  of  the  people  of  Kolymsk,  236. 

,  the  Kamchatkan,  and  dog-sledgea,  258^  259. 

,  their  mode  of  foretelling  storms,  269. 

,  mode  of  training  sledge-dogs,  259. 

-,  trained  by  Esquimaux  to  attack  the  bear, 


297. 

— ,  description  of  the,  and  dog-sledges  of  the  E^ 
— ^imaux,  299. 

qu,  Dr.  Kane's  Newfoundland  and  Esquimau^ 
867. 
-,  epidemic  amongst  the  Esquimaux,  872. 


Dolgorouky,  Prince,  his  exile  to  Siberia,  205. 
Dolphin,  white,  or  beluga,  of  Nova  Zembla,  155. 

,  Greenland  fishery  of  the,  887. 

Dolphins  of  the  Polar  seas,  61,  898. 

,  the  beluga,  or  white  dolphin,  61. 

-,  the  black  dolphin,  **  ca'ing  "  whale,  or  grind, 


61. 


— ,  the  ore,  or  grampus,  62. 
■^  of  Spitzbergen,  187. 


Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  voyage  through  Uie  Strait 
of  Magellan,  414. 

Drifanda  Foss,  an  Icelandic  cascade,  114. 

Drontheim,  the  red  deer  near,  40. 

J  description  of,  124. 

Ducks,  wild,  of  the  Arctic  regions,  19. 

,  their  migrations  to  and  from  the  north,  42. 

of  Iceland,  81,  84. 

Dudinka,  Castren's  visit  to,  176. 

Dungeness,  Point,  409. 

Durfoortb,  bis  voya^^e  and  death,  336. 

D'Urville,  Dumont,  his  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  402. 

Dutch,  their  expeditions  to  discover  an  Arctic  pas- 
sage to  India,  339. 


R 


Eagle,  the  sea-  {f/alieetus  cUbicUIa)^  of  the  north, 

44. 

,  bis  food,  44. 

,  >vbite-taib  d,  of  Iceland,  85. 

,  value  of  the  skins  of  tbe,  85. 

,  tbe,  on  tbe  coast  of  Norway,  125. 

— ■ — ,  in  tlie  Tundra  in  summer,  19. 

Ebierbing,  441,  466,  778,  774,  768-761. 

Egede,  Hans,  bis  voyage  to  Greenland,  384. 

Egg-vare  of  the  coa<«t  of  Norway,  124. 

Egilson,  Olaf,  the  Westnian  clergyman,  his  slavery 

in  Algiers,  118 
Eider-duck,  its  migrations  to  and  from  the  north, 

43. 

of  Iceland,  81. 

,  breeding  of,  83. 

,  Mr.  Shepherd's  visit  to  one  of  its  he«d-quar 


ters,  83. 

Elder,  the,  in  tbe  Arctic  regions,  24. 
Elephant,  sea-,  of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  399. 
Elk,  or  moose  deer,  of  the  forests  of  the  north,  3ft 

,  Caesar's  account  of  it,  39. 

,  its  food  and  present  habitat,  40. 


SIk,  itB  mode  of  defending  itself,  40. 

Enaxa,  Lake  of,  the  Fisher  Lapps  of,  166. 

,  description  of  the,  169. 

Enderby  Land,  discovery  of,  401. 

English  pirates,  ravages  of,  in  Iceland,  95. 

Erebus,  mount,  eruption  of,  408. 

Eric  the  Red,  his  visit  to  Greenland,  882. 

Ermine  (^Afustela  erminea)  beauty  and  importance 
of  the  for  of  the,  210. 

,  those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  816. 

Esk,  volcano,  146. 

Esquimaux  (see  also  Innuits),  their  wide  extension, 
290. 

,  their  own  name  of  Innuit,  290. 

,  character  of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  290. 

,  their  physical  character,  habits,  and  man- 
ners, 290,  291. 
women,  291. 


— ,  their  dress  and  snow-huts,  291,  292. 
— ,  their  boat,  the  kayak  or  baidar,  293. 
— ,  their  weapons,  and  fishing  and  hunting  im- 
plements, 293,  294. 
-,  enmity  between  them  and  the  Red  Indians, 


294. 


their  chase  of  the  reindeer,  and  bird-catching, 
295. 

— ,  tbeir  whale  and  seal  hunts,  295,  296. 
— ^  their  *'  keep  kuttuk,"  296. 
— ,  their  bear  and  walrus  hunts,  296,  298. 
— ,  their  dogs  and  dog-sledges,  299. 
— y  their  games  and  sports,  300. 
— ,  constitution  of  their  society,  800. 
— ,  their  angekoks,  or  priests,  800,  801. 
— ,  their  moral  character,  self-reliance,  and  in- 
telligence, 301,  802. 

— ,  their  maps,  and  predilection  for  commercial 
porsuits,  302. 
— ,  their  voracity,  and  seasons  of  abnndance  and 


distress,  302.  803. 

— ,  their  d6p6to  of  food,  302,  803. 

— ,  their  wars  with  the  Kutchin  Indians,  838. 

— ,  tbeir  attack  of  Franklin's  boats,  349. 

their  hunting  expeditions  with  Dr.  Kane's 


party,  870. 

their  ravages  on  the  Greenland  coast,  888. 


Europe,  treeless  zone  of,  18-24. 

Evil  Spirit  of  the  woods  of  the  Laplanders,  157. 

Exiles,  Siberian,  204,  205. 

^  annual  number  of,  206. 

Eyjafialla,  eruption  of,  in  1821,  96. 
Eystein,  King,  his  benevolence,  126. 


F. 


Faerob  IsLANDa,  chase  of  the  black  dolphin,  or 
**  calng"  whale,  in  the,  61. 

Falkland  Islands,  climate  of,  894. 

Famine,  Port,  rich  vegetation  of,  410,  414. 

Festuca  of  the  Arctic  regions,  20. 

Finback  whales  of  Spitzl)ergen,  187. 

Finches  in  the  Tundra  in  summer,  19. 

Finmark,  trade  and  fisheries  of  the  coast  of,  129. 

Finnur  Johnson,  the  Icelander,  his  **  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Iceland,"  98. 

Fir,  different  species  of,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica, 24. 

Fish,  and  fishing  season  of  Iceland,  86. 

— — ,  abundance  of,  in  Sotmchatka,  256k 

of  Newfoundland,  879. 

—  of  Greenland,  887. 


Fish  river.  Great,  Back's  discovery  ^of,  350. 
Fisher  Lapps,  account  of  the,  166. 
Fiskemasset,  cod-fishery  of;  888. 
Fitzroy,  Captain,  his  surveys  of  Patagonia  and 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  415. 
IJall  Lappars,  or  Mountain  Lapps,  account  of  the, 

159. 
Flatey,  eider-ducks  of,  81, 82. 
Flat-fish,  abundance  of,  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  87. 
Floki,  the  Viking,  his  visit  to  Iceland,  90. 
Flora  of  Spitzbergen,  136. 
Flowers  of  the  Arctic  regions,  20. 

of  the  island  of  St  Lawrence,  271. 

of  Taimurland,  226. 

of  Unalascbka,  269. 

Fogs  of  the  Arctic  seas  in  summer,  54. 

near  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  270. 

-'—  off  Newfoundland,  880. 

Food,  amount  of,  required  by  man  in  tiie  Arctic  !%• 

gions,  28. 
Forest  regions,  Arctic,  18. 

^  extent  of  the,  22. 

,  character  of  the  trees  ci  the,  24. 

,  distinctive  character  of  the  forests,  25. 

,  characters  of  the  Arctic  forests  of  the  Miocene 

period,  28,  29. 

y  legions  of  gnats  in  the,  25. 

,  changes  being  effected  by  the  agency  of  man, 

25. 
Forests,  the,  head-quarters  of  many  of  the  Arctic 

fauna,  41. 
,  more  in  than  adore  the  earth  in  Nova  Zembla, 

153. 

of  Newfoundland,  376. 


For:7et-me-not  found  in  Nova  Zembla,  153. 

Forster,  Captun,  his  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
sea,  893. 

Fossils,  Arctic,  in  New  Siberia,  203. 

Foulke,  Port,  Dr.  Hayes's  winter  at,  872. 

Fox,  the  Arctic  {Cania  lagopui)^  its  mode  of  protect- 
ing itself  from  the  most  intense  cold,  42. 

Fox,  the  Arctic,  its  food  and  enemies,  42. 

of  Spitzbergen,  137. 

in  Nova  Zembla,  154. 

found  in  Taimurland,  227. 

of  Newfoundland,  378. 

,  black,  of  Siberia,  value  of  the  fur  of  the,  211. 

,  the  Brazilian  (Cants  A  zone),  of  Patagtnia, 

419. 


-,  red  (Vu!pesfulnts),  the,  211,  817. 
-,  value  of  the  fur  of  the,  817. 


Fox  Islands,  discovery  of  the,  201. 

France,  right  of  the  people  of,  to  fish  on  the  banlu 
of  Newfoundland,  379. 

Franklin,  Lieut  (afterwards  Sir  John),  his  first 
Arctic  voyage,  844. 

,  his  first  land  journey,  846. 

,  his  second  land  journey  to  the  shores  of  tha 

Polar  sea,  849. 

f  loss  of  his  first  wife,  850. 

,  his  last  voyage,  856. 

,  searching  expeditions  sent  for  him,  856. 

,  his  fate  and  that  of  bis  companions,  362-364. 

Franklin  Island,  discovery  of,  403. 

Eraser  river,  voyage  of  Mackenzie  down  the,  808. 

Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  his  expedition  to 
Greenland,  388. 

Frederick  lY.,  his  foundation  of  the  Finmark  mis- 
sion, 156. 

Friedrich,  the  Saxon  bishop,  introdo<<^  C^hriatiaa^ 
ty  into  Iceland,  92. 


,  tbeir  notioni  uf  Uade,  437. 

,  cta-ee  ol  their  low  tute  of  civiliution,  427. 

,  ihair  fund,  4SS. 

.  their  dreB,  bull,  unu,  and  otouneati,  1S8, 

429. 

,  Ihfir  annlbalUm,  430. 

,  their  Un^kge,  430. 

,  Captain  Fjtiroy'a  three  Fnegiuu,  130,  431.       C 

,  iKiiiionirv  labors,  431. 

,  Captain  dirdiner,  4B1.  ( 

Fuel,  kind*  of,  uud  in  Iceland,  89.  ( 

Far,  account  of  the  Siuilsn  I'ai  Cumpanr,  and  lis 

operolion*,  272, 
,  account  oT  the  rnr-tiade  ot  the  Budioa'iBar 

Ctnnpativ,  304  'l  stq. 
-,  trad4  ill,  at  the  fair  of  Obdorik,  18S. 


I  Goda-rau.  the,  on  Icelandic  c. 
Gold  digi^nga  of  Eustcm  Sib 

: ,  description  of  the  pold.i 

Gomel,  his  vovaeea  of  rliacovi 
Goow,  b8an(.tn»fr»yrtBm),  c 
Goose,  Brent,  its  miBtationa  ti 


-of  Sib. 


rade  in,  212. 


Gahriri.  CnAmiBt^  nilllwana  of,  4It. 

Gedflieg  which  attack  Ihe  reinileet,  38. 

Galicli*  viltata,  the.  of  Tatngonia,  418. 

GaHiUing  of  Ihe  Cree  Indiana,  324. 

Gardar,  the  northern  pirate,  hia  tb>  first  drcnin- 

nai'iKation  of  Iceland.  90. 
Gardar'B  Halm,  or  Gadar's  leland,  Iceland  so  called, 

90. 
Gar-iiner,  Captain,  bis  misaion  to  Fuegia,  and  mel- 

ancholr  end.  431. 
Gawrilow,  produce  of  lb*  ^old  mine  of,  2ia 
Gft^t,  wild,  of  tin  Arctic  reijioua,  19. 
',  Bnow,  their  migrations  to  and  from  the  north, 

48. 

of  Iceland,  81. 

"George  Henrv,"  the  ship.  486. 
Get>i:e,  St.,  ilimate  of  the  island  of.  270. 

. .,  sea-lions  and  Ruillemota  of,  271. 

Georgia,  South,  discovery  of,  393. 


Grasses,  tutted,  oftlie  Arciic  i 
. of  the  irepli'M  iime,  21. 

ml,  79. 

-DfTalmurUDd,  22G. 
Greenland,  va-t  ice-ticld,  of,  T 
-,  proofs  uf  a  former  mildei 
-,  enormous  dimenaions  of 
-,  the.  whatu,  60. 
-,  traiijparpncy  of  the  wait 
-,  aliundance  of  animal  life 
-,  walruBpa  of  the  coasts  of 
dedKeJournerali 
unknown  extrat  of.  382. 
Scandinavian  col 


— ,  Ki- 


-.exploralinntofilipcoa't 
~,  pn-setit  Danish  setilemer 
-,  scantr  population  of,  38i 
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Orinnell  Land,  vegetation  of,  20. 

,  Dr.  Hayes's  discoreries  in,  872-874. 

GnanaoOt  the,  of  Patagonia,  419. 

Gnano,  drcumitances  which  faror  the  deposit  of, 

418. 
Guillemot,  on  the  Pribilow  Islands,  271. 
Gulf  Stream,  influence  of,  on  the  south  and  west 

coasts  of  Iceland,  79 ;    and  on  the  climate  of 

Norway,  121. 
Gall,  Ross's,  distance  north  at  wliich  it  has  been 

seen,  67. 
Gnll,  ivory,  in  Taimurland,  227. 
Gnstavus  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  his  kind  treatment 

of  the  Lapps,  156. 
Gnstavus  Adolphus,  his  foundation  of  a  school  for 

the  Lapps,  156. 

H. 

Haddocks,  abundance  of,  on  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
87. 

Hakon,  King  of  Norwav,  his  annexation  of  Iceland, 
95. 

Hall,  Chailes  Frauds,  his  first  Arctic  expedition,  438 
ei  $eq.    His  last  expedition  and  death,  737  et  ieq. 

,  James,  his  voyage  to  Greenland,  888. 

Hammerfest,  description  of  the  town  of,  129. 

,  traffic  of,  129. 

,  the  people  of,  129. 

,  cargoes  of  walruses  and  seals  brought  from 

Spitzberfcen,  148. 

Hare,  the  fur  of  the,  of  Siberia,  212. 

,  ice  {Ijtpua  glacialii)^  817. 

•^-^  found  in  Taimurland,  227. 

Hare  Indians,  hunting-grounds  of  the,  827. 

,  their  women,  828. 

Harold  Haafager,  or  the  Fair-haired,  his  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  Norway,  90. 

,  exodua  caused  by  his  tyranny,  91. 

Harp-seal  of  the  Polar  seas,  62. 

Hatherton,  Cape,  diitcovery  of,  865. 

Haven,  Lieut,  de,  his  search  for  Franklin,  857,  858. 

Hawks  in  the  Tundra,  in  summer,  19. 

Hayes,  Dr.,  his  sledge  journey  over  Kennedy  Chan- 
nel, 868. 

,  his  Arctic  voyage  in  1860,  872-874. 

• ,  his  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  the 

Arctic  regions,  374. 

Hecla,  eruptions  of,  since  the  colonization  of  Ice- 
hind,  95-97. 

"Hecla"  and  "Fury"  Straits,  discovery  of,  848. 

Heemskerk,  his  voyages  of  discovery,  840. 

Heineson,  Mogens,  the  *'  sea-cock,**  his  voyage  to- 
wards Greenland,  888. 

Hepburn,  John,  the  sailor,  his  overland  jonmev, 
846. 

Herald  Island,  discovery  of,  860. 

Heimaey,  or  Home  Island,  description  of,  116. 

Herring,  the  fishery  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  125. 

,  food  for  the  rorqual,  or  fin-whales,  61. 

^  abundance  of  the,  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 

87. 

Hesperis,  the,  on  the  Mary  Mintum  river,  20. 

Hildringen,  agriculture  of,  124. 

Hobeon,  Lieut,  his  search  for  Franklin,  862,  864. 

Holme,  the,  of  Norway,  124. 

Hood,  Robert,  his  Arctic  Journey,  846. 

,  murdered,  847. 

Horn,  Cape,  discovery  of  the  paatago  roand,  414. 

Hone,  the,  in  Iceland,  80. 

of  Um  Jakntt,  280-281 

61 


Hrafnagja,  76. 

Hudson,  Henry,  visit  of,  to  Spitsbergen,  188. 

,  his  the  first  attempt  to  sail  across  the  North 

Pole,  842. 

,  his  subsequent  voyages  and  discoveries,  842. 

-,  his  melancholy  end,  843. 


Hndaon's  Bay,  barren  lands  of,  22. 

,  characters  of  the  Conifers  of,  24. 

^  walruses  of  the  coasts  of,  64. 

,  discovery  of,  812. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  accoimt  of  the  ftir-trade 

of  the,  804. 
,  the  old  coureur  des  hois  and  the  modem  voy- 

ageur  of,  804,  305. 

,  history  of  the,  807. 

,  formation  of  a  rival  company,  and  snbseqnenl 

amalgamation  of  the  two,  807-310. 

,  palmy  days  of  the,  310. 

,  its  reconstruction  in  1868,  810. 

,  its  trading-posts,  and  their  management,  810, 

811. 

,  its  efforts  to  civilize  the  native  tribes,  812. 

-,  the  standard  of  exchange,  the  beaver-skin, 


813. 


,  extent  of  the  fbr-trade  of^  818. 

,  account  of  the  fhr-bearing  animals  of  the 

Territory',  818,  314. 
Hudson  river,  discovery  of  th<*,  842. 
Hudson's  Straits,  Sebastian  Cabot's  disooveiy  ol, 

335. 
Humboldt  Glacier,  the  Great,  50. 

,  Kane*s  description  of  the,  867. 

Humming-bird  on  the  peninsula  of  Aliaaka,  269. 

in  Newfoundland,  878. 

of  Patagonia,  420. 

Huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  298. 

of  the  Icelanders,  102. 

Hvala,  isUnd  of,  129. 
Hvita  river,  in  Iceland,  78. 


IcR,  vast  fields  of,  in  the  plateaus  of  Spitzbergen, 

Greenland,  and  Nova  Zambia,  27. 

f  floating  masses  of,  in  the  Polar  seas,  45. 

f  enormous  extent  of  the  Polar  glaciers,  49,  60. 

,  causes  which  prevent  the  accumulation  of 

Polar  ice,  55,  56. 

,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  57. 

,  ice-fields  of  Iceland,  69. 

,  glaciers,  ice-cliffs,  and  avalanches  of  Spits* 

bergen,  135, 186. 
,  impediments  offered  by  the  hummocks  to 

travellers  on  the  Polar  sea,  240. 

,  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic  sea,  892. 

,  ice-caves  of  Greenland,  890. 

-,  the  great  ioe-barricr  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 


403. 


pack-ice  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  404, 405. 


Icebergs,  46. 

,  forms  and  size  of,  48. 

,  origin  of,  48. 

,  localities  in  which  most  of  the  icebergs  of  tlia 

North  Atlantic  are  formed,  49. 
-,  Dr.  Hayes's  description  of,  in  a  midnight  sun, 


60. 


-,  how  distinguished  at  night  and  in  Ibgt,  62. 
-,  dangers  of  collisions  with,  62. 
-,  protection  to  ships  afforded  by,  68. 
-i  dmgtrt  of  anehoring  to,  68. 
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Icebergs,  *'calving"of,  54. 

,  crumbling  of,  64. 

Ice-blink,  description  of  the  phenomenon  of,  54. 

,  itd  advantages  to  the  Arctic  navigator,  64. 

Ice-fields,  46. 

,  hummocks  on,  46, 

,  collision  of,  48. 

,  dangers  caused  by,  to  ships,  48. 

Ice-grotto  of  Surts-bellir,  77. 

Iceland,  volcanic  origin  of,  68. 

,  the  country  in  winter  and  in  anmmer,  68,  79. 

,  sterile  portions  of  the  island,  69. 

,  its  immense  ice-fields,  69. 

,  its  lava^treams,  69,  77. 

^  the  burning  mountains  of  Krisuvik,  69. 

,  the  mud-caldrons  and  hot  springs,  70. 

J  the  Great  Geysir,  71. 

,  the  Strokkr,  72. 

,  crystal  pool«,  78. 

,  the  Almannagja,  78,  74. 

,  the  Surts-hellir,  or  caves  of  Sartor,  77. 

,  rivers  and  cascades  of,  78. 

f  influence  of  the  ocean  currents  on  the  cli- 
mate, 78. 

,  mean  annual  temperatnre,  79. 

,  absence  of  trees  in,  79. 

,  vegetation  and  condition  of  agricolture,  79. 

,  indigenous  land  quadrupeds,  80. 

,  cattle  of  the  Icelanders,  80. 

,  beverage!*,  80. 

,  moile  of  shearing  sheop,  80. 

,  characteristics  and  number  of  horsea,  80. 

,  the  reindeer,  80,  81. 

,  the  p  lar  l)ear,  81. 

,  the  eider-duck,  81,  88. 

^  the  giant  auk,  85,  86. 

,  Icflaiidic  fish  and  A.-'hing  season,  86,  87. 

,  hospitality  «»f  the  people,  87. 

,  minerals  of  the  country,  88. 

,  fuel  used  by  the  Icelanders,  88. 

,  history  of,  89. 

,  Naddodr's  discovery  of  the  Ice   Land,  89 ; 

which  he  named  Snowland,  9:). 

,  circumnavi^ratt'd   l)y  the  pirate   Gadar,  and 

called  Ity  him  Gardar's  holm,  90. 

,  visited  hy  the  viking  Floki,  and  called  by 

him  Iceland,  DO. 
-,  foundation  of  Reykjavik  by  Ingolfr  and  Leif, 


90. 


-,  exodus  from  Norway  to,  91. 

-,  introduction  of  the  Norwegian  language  and 


customs,  91. 

— ,  code  of  laws  of  Uffliot  the  Wise. 


91. 


Iceland,  a  harvest  home,  102. 

,  winter  life,  102, 108, 109. 

,  huts  of  the  Icelanders,  102, 103. 

,  churches,  104. 

,  clerg}-men  all  blacksmiths,  101;  nofs,  106; 

their  poverty,  106-108. 

,  the  Iceland  poet,  John  Thorlakaon,  107. 

,  education  of  the  clergy  and  children,  108, 109. 

industry  and  thirst  fcr  knowledge  of  the  peo- 


ple, 109  ;  their  language,  109. 
— ,  the  library  of  Reykjavik,  109. 
— ,  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society,  110. 
— ,  Icelandic  newspapers,  110. 
-,  health  of  the  people,  110. 


79. 


-,  difficulties  and  expense  of  travelling,  UO-IH 
moes,  eaten  and  exported  by  the  Icelanders, 


-  moss,  food  for  the  deer  of  Spitsbergen,  187. 
-,  in  the  treeless  zone,  2L 


Idols  of  the  Samoiedes,  180. 

Igloolik,  island  of,  848. 

Iligliuk,  the  Esquimaax,  her  inteUigeooe  and  ps»> 

sion  for  music,  848. 
Indians,  Red,  theirenmity  with  the  Esquimaax,  294. 
,  their  decimation  by  smallpox  and  dnuken- 

ness,  808. 
-,  efforts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  dr- 


ilize  them,  812,  313. 
-,  the  beaver  skin  their  standard  of  exchange 


92. 


-,  the  ancient  Althing  at  Thin^alla,  91,  92. 
iniroduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island. 


-,  the  golden  age  of  Icelandic  literaturp,  94. 
-,  history  of,  annexation  of  the  island  to  Nor- 


way, 95. 


98. 


its  subsequent  misfortunes,  95. 

volcanic  eruptions,  95. 

misery  caused  by  the  cun«e  of  monopoly,  97. 

hope  for  the  future  of  the  island-  rs,  97. 

account  of  the  Icelanders  of  the  present  day, 

Skalkott.  the  former  capital  of  the  island,  98. 

the  presont  capital,  Reykjavik,  100. 

state  of  trade  in,  100.  * 

the  merchant  and  the  peasant,  101. 

temperate  habits  of  the  people,  101. 

condition  cf  agriculture,  102. 


with  the  Company,  813. 

Inglefield,  Captain,  his  search  for  Franklin,  859. 

,  his  discoveries,  866. 

Ingolfr,  the  Norwegian  yarl,  his  visit  to  Icebod, 
and  foundation  of  Reykjavik,  90. 

Innuits,  the.  set  also  Efiqaimaax,  433,  467. 

y  their  character,  439,  461. 

,  amusement  of,  440. 

,  their  dwellings,  443,  457,  462. 

,  distress  in  winter,  444. 

,  seal,  feasts  of,  446. 

,  mode  of  capturing  seals,  446,  448,  452. 

,  their  dogs,  445,  450,  454. 

,  their  opinion  of  the  bear,  451. 

,  mode  of  hunting  the  walrus,  454. 

,  their  implements,  456. 

mode  of  constructing  an  igloo,  457. 
their  use  of  the  reindeer,  458. 
their  clothing,  460. 

,  reindeer  feasts,  459. 

,  food  and  mode  of  eating,  460. 

,  their  religious  ideas,  460. 

,  treatment  of  the  sick,  461. 

,  gradual  extinction,  462. 

Insects  of  Taimurland,  227. 

Iri>h  colonists  on  the  Westman  Islands,  115. 

Irkutsk,  extreme  cold  of,  208. 

,  Wrangell's  visit  to,  283. 

,  summer  flowers  of,  233, 

Iron  mines  near  Drontheim,  124. 

Isiibella,  Cape,  discovery  of,  366, 

Ishcmsk,  Castr^n's  visit  to,  174. 

,  the  Tsprawnik  of,  and  his  wife,  174, 176. 

Islands  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  barren  grounds  of 
the,  18. 

Isleif,  the  oldest  chronicler  of  the  North,  98. 

Issakow.  of  Krm,  rounds  tho  north-eastern  extrem- 
ity of  Nova  Zembla,  150. 

Italmenes,  cruelty  of  their  conquerors,  the  Rus- 
sians, 198. 

Ivan  Wasiljewitsch  I.,  first  Csar  of  Russia,  his  de- 
feat of  the  Tartars,  191. 
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Ivan  Wasiljewitsch  I.,  subdues  the  Great  Novgo- 
rod, 191. 

,  becomes  head  of  the  Greek  orthodox  Church 

and  the  first  Czar,  192. 
-,  Chancellor's  visit  to  him  at  Moscow,  336. 


Ivan  Wasiljewitsch  II.,  his  conquest  of  Kasan,  192. 

,  his  surname  of  the  Terrible,  192. 

Ivory,  fossil,  in  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  202. 
Iwalo  river,  in  Lapland,  Gastrin's  joumev  on  the, 
169. 


J. 


Jakowlcw  family,  219. 

,  their  enormous  wealth  in  gold  mines,  219. 

Jakuts,  the,  confirmed  by  the  Czar  in  their  posses- 
sions, 199. 

,  their  snares  and  traps,  218. 

,  their  energy  and  cunning,  228. 

,  their  language,  origin,  character,  and  person- 
al appearance,  228. 

■ ,  their  summer  and  winter  huts,  229. 

* ,  their  horses,  230. 

,  their  powers  of  endurance  and  sharpness  of 

vision,  230. 

,  their  manufactures  and  articles  of  dress,  281. 

J  their  glutt)ny,  231. 

,  the  universal  carriers  to  the  east  of  the  Lena, 

281. 

,  their  superstitions,  232. 

-,  their  oflTerings  of  horsehair  to  the  spirit  of  the 


mountains,  232. 
— ,  their  songs,  282. 
-,  wretched  condition  of  the  river,  252. 


Jakutsk,  mean  temperature  of,  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, 27. 

,  extreme  cold  of,  208. 

,  gloomy  appearance  of  the  town,  238. 

,  trade  of,  233. 

Jan  Meyen,  description  of,  146. 

Jelly,  made  from  the  horns  and  claws  of  the  rein- 
deer. 37. 

Jelly- fi»h  (^Pleurobrachin  pileui)  in  the  sea  of  Kara, 
151. 

Jenissei  river,  Gastrin's  journey  to  the,  176. 

Jenisei^k,  Gastrin's  visit  to,  177. 

• ,  the  ostrog  of,  founded,  195. 

Jyrfalcon  {Falco  gyrfcUco)^  its  bead-quarters  in  Ice- 
land, 85. 

,  former  trade  in  the,  85. 

Jilibcambaertje,  or  Num,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the 
SamoTrdes,  179. 

*' John,  Gentleman,"  the  English  pirate,  118. 

JohnV,  St.,  capital  of  Newfoundland,  878. 

Jr.kuls,  or  ice-mountains  of  Iceland,  68. 

Joku1»a  i  Axarfirdi  river,  in  Iceland,  78. 

Jokulsa  river,  in  Iceland,  78. 

Jones's  Sound,  discovery  of  the  entrance  to,  843. 

Juknhires,  chief  resource  of  those  of  the  Aniuj, 
237. 

— — ,  Jelissei  Busa*s  residence  among  the,  195. 


K. 

Kadtak,  island  of,  discovery  of  the,  202. 
Kaiak,  island  of,  landing  of  Stella  on  the,  249. 
'*  Kalewala,"  Gastrin's  Swedish  translatioa  of  the, 

170. 
Kamchatka,  subjugation  of,  by  the  Russians,  198. 
-— — ,  cruelty  of  the  conquerors,  198. 


Rensselaer 


Kamchatka,  Steller*s  scientific  journey  to,  248. 

,  its  climate  and  fertility,  254. 

,  abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers,  255. 

,  bird-catchers  of,  255. 

,  population,  255. 

,  mountain  chain  and  volcanoes,  256. 

,  climate  and  mineral  springs,  256. 

,  harbors  and  population,  256. 

,  healthiness  of  the  people,  257. 

,  their  food,  258. 

,  then:  animals,  258,  260. 

,  character  of  the  people,  260,  26L 

Kane,  Dr.,  his  Arctic  voyages,  365. 
,  his  account  of  his  first  winter  in 

Bay,  365. 

,  his  description  of  the  Polar  night,  866. 

^  his  sledge  journey  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. 867. 

,  his  illness  on  the  voyage  and  recovery,  868. 

^  resolves  to  winter  a  second  time  in  Rensselaer 

Bay,  869. 
,  departure  and  return  of  part  of  his  crew,  369, 

870. 

^  suflTerings  of  his  party,  87L 

,  abandonment  of  his  ship,  and  boat  journey  to 

Upernavik,  371. 

,  his  return  to  New  York,  and  death,  372. 

Kara  Gate,  reached  by  Stephen  Burrough,  336. 
Kara,  Sea  of,  147. 

,  expeditions  to  the,  147. 

Kasan,  Russian  conquest  of,  192. 

Kellett,  Captain,  his  search  for  Franklin,  359. 

Kendall,  Lieut.,  his   voyage  to  the  Coppermine 

river,  349. 

,  his  account  of  Deception  Island,  393. 

Kennedy,  William,  his  search  for  Franklin,  858. 

,  his  sledge  journey  with  Bellot,  359. 

Kennedy   Channel,  Dr.   Hayes's  sledge  journey 

across,  368. 

,  his  voyage  across,  878. 

Kerguelfn  Land,  climate  of,  393. 

Khipsack,  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Khans 

of,  191. 
King,  Captain,  his  survey  of  the  Magellan  Strait, 

415. 
King  William's  Island,  coast  of,  traced  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Simpson,  356. 
Klofa  jokul,  extent  of  the,  69.  . 

Knight,  John,  his  melancholy  Arctic  voyage,  341. 

,  murdered  by  the  Esquimaux,  842. 

Koldewev,  Captain,  his  journey  towards  the  North 

Pole,  874. 
Kolwa,  Gastrin's  visit  to,  174. 
Kolyma  river,  innndations  of  the,  237. 
Kolymsk,  Ni^hnei,  foundation  of  Uie  town  of,  197. 

\  Wrangell's  visit  to,  234. 

,  situation  and  climate  of,  284. 

^  vegetable  and  animal  life,  285. 

,  population  of  the  district,  236. 

,  dwellings  of  the  Russian  residents,  236. 

,  mode  of  life  of  the  natives,  236,  237. 

,  their  dogs,  236,  237. 

,  berry-gathering  in  the  district,  288. 

^  famine  of  the  people,  238. 

^  social  parties  at,  238. 

Koriaks,  the,  confirmed  by  the  Czar  in  their  pos* 

sessions,  199. 
Koronnoie  Filippowskoi,  Von  Middendorffs  journey 

to,  221. 
Kostin  Schar,  visit  of  Von  Baer  to,  162. 
,  storm  in,  152. 
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K(3t1ngja,  eraptioni  of,  kince  th«  colonization  of 

Iceland,  95,  97. 
Krasnojarsk,  Castren's  visit  to,  176,  176. 

,  extravagance  of  the  gold  aristocracy  of,  218. 

Krenitzin,  hia  discovery  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska, 

202. 
Kresdowoadwishenak,  produce  of  the  gold  mine  of, 

218. 
Krisuvik,  burning  mountains  of,  69. 
Krotow,  Lieutenant,  lost  off  Nova  Zambia,  147. 
Kutchin  Indians,  their  dwelling-place,  88L 

,  their  personal  appearance  and  dress,  881. 

,  their  medium  of  exchange,  831. 

. ,  their  women  and  children,  382. 

,  their  amusements,  332. 

,  their  wars  with  the  Esquimaux,  888. 

,  their  suspicious  and  timorous  lives,  838. 

,  their  mode  of  pounding  the  moose-deer,  838. 

,  their  fi^quent  distress,  334. 


,  their  huts,  834. 

Kutchum  Khan,  his  conquest  of  Siberia,  192. 

,  defeated  by  Yermak  the  robber,  at  Tobolsk, 

193,  194. 
,  his  revenge,  194. 


Labrador,  barren  lands  of,  22. 

^  effect  of  the  icy  seas  and  cold  currents  on  the 

climate  of,  22. 
-^  discovered  and  colonized  by  Grcenlauders, 


335. 

Lftchow  Islands,  discovery  of  the,  202. 
Lagarfliot  river,  in  Iceland,  78. 
Lakes  of  Newfoundland,  877. 
Lambert,  M.  Gustave,  bis  opinion  as  to  the  route 

to  the  Pole,  375. 
Lancaster  Sound,  discovery  of  the  entrance  to,  343. 
Lapps,  their  history  and  conversion  to  Christianity, 

156. 

,  poverty  and  self-denial  of  their  clerg}',  157. 

,  their  ancient  gods  and  present  superstitions, 

156,  157. 

,Evil  Spirit  of  the  woods,  157. 

,  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  158. 

-,  their  personal  appearance,  158. 


Lappars,  the  Fjall,  or  Mountain  Lapps,  159. 

,  their  dwellings,  159. 

,  their  reindeer  pens,  160. 

,  their  summer  and  winter  encampments,  161. 

,  their  sledges  and  skates,  161. 

,  natural  beauties  of  their  country,  162. 

,  their  love  of  home,  162. 

,  their  mode  of  hunting  the  bear  and  the  wolf, 

163,  164. 

,  the  wealthy,  and  their  mode  of  living  164. 

,  their  annual  visits  to  the  fairs,  165. 

,  their  drunkenness,  165. 

,  th  :ir  worship  of  mammon,  treasure  hoard- 
ing, 165. 

,  their  fondness  for  brandy  and  tobacco,  165. 

,  thtir  affectionate  disposition,  166. 

,  the  Skoj^slappars,  or  F.orest  Lapps,  166. 

,  the  Fisher,  166. 

Laptew,  Lieut.  Cberiton,  his  explorations  of  the 
coasts  of  Taimurland,  200 

,  his  explorations  to  the  cast  of  the  Lena.  200. 

Larch,  the,  of  Siberia,  24. 

,  of  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  24. 

Lawrence^  St,  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  island 
ot  271 


Lava  streams  of  Iceland,  69,  77. 

,  streams  of,  thrown  oat  by  tbe  great  eraptioa 

of  Skaptar  Jokul,  95-97. 
Laxaa,  or  Salmon  river,  abundance  of  fisb  cangtt 

in  the,  87. 
Leif,  the  Norwegian  jarl,  his  visit  to  Iceland,  90. 

,  murdered  by  his  Irish  slaves,  91. 

Lemming,  its  habitat  and  food,  42. 

,  exaggerations  of  Olaos  Magnna  and  Pootop' 

pidan  respecting  the,  42. 
-,  its  enemies,  and  accidents  to  which  it  isliiw 


ble,42. 

—  of  New  Siberia,  27. 
of  Nova  Zembla,  154. 


Lena  river,  ascended  by  the  Cossaclca,  19&. 

,  importance  of  the,  17. 

,  barren  grounds  near  the,  22. 

f  Wrangeirs  journey  down  the,  233. 

Leprosy,  or  "likthra,"  of  Iceland,  110. 
Lichens,  gray,  of  the  *' barren  gnmnds,' 

,  food  for  the  reindeer,  27. 

,  |he  Lichen  rangifrrinui^  the  food  of  the  refaw 

deer,  86. 

of  Nova  Zembla,  158. 

of  the  Pribilow  Islands,  271. 


18. 


Liddon,  Lieut  M.,  his  Arctic  voyages,  845. 

Lindenow,  Godske,  his  voyage  to  Greenland,  38JI 

Lion,  sea-  (Otaria  StelUri)^  value  of  the  skin  of  the, 
276. 

^  the  sea-,  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  899. 

Lister,  Cape,  discovery  of,  885. 

Lithuania,  the  elk  of,  89. 

Loaisa,  Garcia  de,  his  voyage  round  tbe  globe,  418L 

Lofoten  Islands,  the,  125. 

,  cod-fishery  of  the,  125, 126. 

Looming  objects  in  the  Arctic  regions,  55. 

Loschkin,  the  walrus-hunter,  his  voyage  on  the  coast 
of  Nova  Zembla,  147. 

Lostadius,  the  Lapp  priest,  his  self-denial  and  pov- 
erty, 157. 

I^ucheux.     See  Kutcbin  Indians. 

Louis-Philippe  Terre,  discovery  of,  402. 

Lovunnen,  puffins  of,  125. 

Lowenom,  his  voyage  to  Greenland,  385. 

Liitke,  Admiral,  his  endeavors  to  penetrate  along 
the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  147. 

Lychnis,  purple,  of  the  Arctic  regions,  20. 

Lynx,  Canada,  or  pishu  {Lynx  Canadensis)^  317. 

— — ,  value  of  the  fur  of  the,  212,  317. 

Lyon,  Captain,  bis  unsuccessful  voyage,  348. 


M. 


Mackenzie,  Alexander,  his  voyages  of  diacoverr 

in  North  America,  808. 
Mackenzie  river,  importance  of  the,  17. 

,  forests  and  barren  lands  near  the,  22. 

,  influence  of  the  southerly  winds  on  the  tea*. 

perature  of  the  valley  of  the,  27. 
-,  di-covery  of  the,  308. 


Maesnikow,  Nikita,  his  gold-fields  in  Eastern  Sibe 

ria,  214,  217,  218. 
Magdalona  Bay,  description  of^  133. 
Magellan,  Strait  of,  408. 

,  description  of  the,  408. 

,  entrances  to,  409. 

,  opening  into  the  Pacific,  411. 

,  discovery  of  the,  by  Magellan,  413. 

,  Sir  J.  Narborough's  chart,  414. 

,  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy*s  surreys  o^  41Si 
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Mager0,  island  of,  129. 

MagicUns  of  the  Samoiedea,  180, 181. 

Malewiiia]^,  lieatenant,  bii  gold  mine  of  Olginak, 

218. 
MaelBtrom,  the,  126. 
Mammoth,  fossil  remains  of  the,  in  New  Siberia, 

S02. 
Man,  his  difficulty  in  establishing  a  footing  in  the 

Arctic  regions,  17.    , 
— ,  how  he  is  able  to  stand  the  rigors  of  an  Arc- 
tic winter,  28. 
Maps  of  the  Esqaimanx,  802. 
Mariiusk,  station  of,  built  by  the  Russians,  196. 

,  gold  mine  of,  217. 
Marshes  of  Newfoundland,  877. 
Marten,  pine  {MarU*  abietum\  the,  816. 

• ^  value  of  the  fur  of  the,  816. 

Mary  Mintum  river,  flowers  of,  20. 

Matinschkin,  his  sledge  Journey  over  the  Polar  Sea, 

241. 
Matoschkin  Schar,  visits  to,  147-152. 
Matthew,  St,  island  of,  inhospitable  character  of 

the,  271. 
Matthew's  Straits,  visited  by  Rosmysslow,  Pach- 

tasflow,  and  11  err  von  Baer,  147-152. 
Mcdintock,  Lieut,  (now  Sir  Leopold),  his  search 

for  Franlilin,  860. 
,  his  voyage  in  the  '*  Fox,**  and  discovery  of 

the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  companions,  362-864. 
McClure,  Captain,  his  search  for  Franklin,  859-861. 

,  his  db<covcry  of  the  north-west  passage,  860. 

Mecham,  Lieut,  his  search  for  Franklin,  360. 
Mediterranean,  dried  codfish  sent  to  the,  129. 
Meduss,  enormous  numl>ers  of,  in  the  Polar  uorld, 

59. 

,  in  the  seas  off  Spitzbergen,  183. 
Melnlle  Bay,  enormous  glaciers  of,  49,  50. 
Melville  Island,  discovery  of,  845. 
Mentschikoff,  Prince,  his  exile  and  death  in  Siberia, 

205. 
,  bis  son  restored  to  the  honors  of  his  house, 

2a5. 
Mercy  Bay,  discovery  of,  861. 
Mercy,  fiarbor  of,  412. 
MiddendoffT,  Von,  his  adventures  in  Taimurland, 

220. 
•— — ,  his  visit  to  the  Chatanga  river,  221. 

,  his  journey  down  the  Taimur  river  to  the 

Polar  Sea,  221-228. 

,  his  return  journey  and  illness,  228-225. 

— ,  gratitude  of  the  Samo'edes,  224. 

— ,  his  observations  on  the  climate  and  natural 

productions  of  Taimurland,  225. 
Midnight,  silence  of,  in  Spitzbergen,  185. 
Milk  of  the  reiiideer,  86. 
Minerals  of  Iceland,  88. 
Mink  (rifon  Americanm'),  value  of  the  fur  of  the, 

816. 
Misery,  Mount,  145. 
Molluscs,  small,  of  the  Polar  Seas,  59. 
Moonlight  nights  in  the  Arctic  regions,  82,  88. 
Morse.     See  Walrus. 
Morton,  one  of  Kane's  crew,  868,  discovert 

Washington  land, 869.  Hall's  Ust  exped.,769. 
Mosquitoes  of  Nishne-Kolymsk,  285. 
Mosses,  dingy,  of  the  **  barren  grounds,**  18. 

of  Nova  Zembla,  158. 

of  the  Pribilow  Islands,  270, 271. 

Mourawieff,  Count  Nicholas,  his  annexation  of  the 

Amoor,  196. 
Mouse,  field,  of  Spitzbeigen,  187. 


Muchamor,  the  fungus,  nied  as  food  by  the  Kam- 

cbatkans,  258. 
Mud-springs,  lx>iling,  of  Iceland,  70. 
MQnich,  Marshal,  his  exile  to  Siberia,  206. 

,  his  return  and  subsequent  life,  206. 

MunlE,  Jens,  his  voyages,  848. 

Munkholm,  castle  of,  124. 

Murderers,  treatment  of,  in  Russia,  206. 

Muscovy  Company,  its  endeavors  to  discover  a 

north-east  passage  to  India,  836. 
Musk-ox  (jOmbos  vM$chatUM\  description  of  the,  40. 

,  its  former  and  present  habitat,  40, 41. 

Musquash,  musk-rat,  or  ondatra  {^Fiber  sibelhicut), 

817. 

,  villages,  818. 

,  modes  of  catching  the  animal,  819. 

,  value  of  the  fur  of  the,  818. 

Mussels  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  59. 
My  vatn,  ducks  of  the,  84. 


N. 


Naddodr,  the  Norwegian  pirate,  his  disooveiy  of 

Iceland,  89. 
Namar,  or  boiling  mud-springs  of  Iceland,  70. 
Narborough,  Sir  John,  his  chart  of  the  Strait  of 

Magellan,  414. 
Narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  domain  of  the,  60. 

,  iu  tusk,  61. 

y  Greenland  fishery  of  the,  887. 

Narrm,  Castr6n*s  visit  to,  175. 
Necromancy  of  the  Samoledes,  180. 
Nertscbinsk,  treaty  of,  196. 

,  criminals  at  the  mines  of,  206. 

Ness,  Gastrin's  visit  to  the  Samolede  village  of,  172. 
Newfoundland,  discovered  and  colonized  by  Green- 
landers,  885. 

its  desolate  appearance,  876. 

its  forests,  marshes,  and  barrens,  876,  877. 

iu  lakes  and  ponds,  877,  878. 

its  fur-bearing  animals,  878. 

its  reindeer  and  wolves,  878. 

its  climate  and  inhabitants,  878. 

its  capital,  St  John's,  378,  879. 

history  of  the  island,  879. 

taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  879. 

right  of  the  French  and  Americans  to  fisk 

the  banks  o^  879. 

the  French  town  of  Placentia,  879. 

the  whole  island  ceded  to  England,  879. 

importance  of  the  cod-fisheries,  879. 

the  great  banks  of,  880. 

account  of  the  mode  of  fishing,  880. 

fogs  and  storms,  380,  881. 

seal-catching,  881. 
ipapers  of  Iceland,  110. 
Night  of  a  Polar  winter,  Kane's  description  of,  866. 
Nicolayevsk,  station  of,  built  b}'  the  Russians,  196. 
Noiba,  gold-diggings  on  the,  216. 
Norfolk  Bay,  position  and  fur-trade  of,  272. 
Nurth-eastem  route  to  India  and  China,  Sebastian 
Cabot's  idea  of,  885. 

,  attempts  to  discover  it,  835-887. 

North  Pole,  the  first  attempt  to  sail  across  the,  842. 

,  the  plan  first  suggested  by  Thome,  842. 

,  Scoresby's  near  approach  to  the,  844. 

,  Parry's  boat  and  sledge  journey  towards  the, 


on 


Newi 


850. 

— ,  Dr.  Hayes's  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  reach'mg  the,  across  Kennedy  Channel,  874. 
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North  Pole,  opinions  of  other  feientific  ratlioritiet 

as  to  the  best  way  to  reach,  374. 
North-west  passage  u>  India,  attempts  to  disoorer 

the,  342,  348. 

. ,  M^Clure's  discovery  of  the,  860. 

— -  Company  of  Canada,  formation  and  trade  of 

the,  307. 
>— ,  its  wars  with  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company, 

and  final  amalgamation,  308-310. 
Northnmberlan'l  Sound,  temperature  of.  28. 
Nototbenia,  the,  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  400. 
Norway,  the  lemming  of  the  DovreQeld,  in,  42. 
,  an  absolute  monarchy  eAtablisbed  by  Harold 

Haarfager  in,  90. 

,  causes  of  the  mild  climate  of  the  coast  of,  121. 

,  condition  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  cultivators 


of  it,  121-123. 

— ,  constitution  of^  and  education  of  the  people, 

121. 

— f  population  of,  121. 

— ,  coast  scenery  of,  123. 

— ,  Drontheim  and  its  industry,  124. 

— ,  birds  of  the  coast  of,  124, 125. 

-,  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries  of,  125-128. 


Nova  Zembla,  investigatioits  of  the  shores  of,  147. 

f  circumnavigated  by  Pacbtussow,  147, 148. 

,  meteorological  oltservations  of  Ziwolka,  150. 

• ,  the  climate  of,  151. 

« ,  Von  Bacr*s  scientific  journey,  151. 

^— — ,  scientific  results  of  his  journey,  152, 158. 

• J  vegetation  of,  153. 

« f  solitude  and  silence  of,  154. 

— -,  rarity  of  insects  in,  1*>4. 
,  lemmings  and  foxes  of,  154. 

,  birds  of,  154. 

,  other  animals  of,  154,  155. 

. ,  wintering  of  the  Dutch  under  Barentz  at,  340. 

Novgorod,  the  Great,  subdued  by  the  Czar  Ivan  I., 

191. 
Nowodsikoff,  Michael,  his  discoveries,  201. 
Nudibrancbiata,  enormous  numbers  of,  in  the  Polar 

seas,  59. 
Nullipores  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  59. 
Nun,  or  Jilibeanibaertje,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the 

Samoledes,  179. 


O. 


Obdorsr,  Castrdn's  visit  to,  174. 

-^— ,  description  <>f  the  town,  188. 

,  the  fair  at,  189. 

Obi  river,  importance  of,  17. 

,  barren  grounds  near  the,  22. 

,  its  importance  to  the  Osfiak*!,  185. 

— ,  Castrdn's  journej*  to  the,  174. 

' ,  misery  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the,  175. 

,  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the,  175. 

Ochota  river,  the,  246. 

Ochotsk,  sea  of,  reached  by  a  party  of  Cossacks, 
195. 

,  description  of  the  town,  246. 

Olaf  Tniggeson,  King  of  Norwav,  sends  a  mission- 
ary to  Iceland,  93,  94. 

Olglnsk,  gold  mine  of,  218. 

Olonez,  number  of  bears  killed  for  their  skins  every 
year  in,  212. 

OmmanRv,  Cnptain,  his  search  for  Franklin,  357. 

,  his  discovery  of  Franklin's  first  winter-quar- 
ters, 357. 

Onkilon,  or  sedentary  Tchuktchi,  267. 

,  their  mode  of  life^  267. 


Ormefii  Joknl,  height  of,  89. 

1  eruptions  of,  since  the  colonization  of  ledm^ 

95. 
Orange  Island,  visited  by  Barents,  839. 
Ore.     See  Grampus. 
Osborne,  Captain  Sherard,  his  opinion  u  to  the 

method  of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  374. 
Ostiaks,  their  fishing-gronnds  on  the  Obi,  175. 

i  their  summer  huts  and  mode  of  life,  185, 186. 

,  their  poverty,  186. 

^  their  winter  huts,  188. 

,  thtir  attachment  to  their  ancient  cattons, 

186.  187. 

i  their  dans,  and  princes,  or  chieftains,  187. 

■ ,  their  excellence  as  archers,  187. 

f  their  personal  appearance,  and  costoms,  198. 

,  annual  tribute  levied  by  Yermak,  the  robber, 

on  them,  194. 
1  confirmed  by  the  Czar  in  the  possession  of 

theur  lands,  199. 
Ostrich,  Darwin's,  of  Patagonia,  420. 
Ostrownoje,  town  and  fair  of,  283-265. 
Otter,  the  sea-,  or  kalan  {Enhjfdrit  lutris),  valoe  of 

the  fur  of  the,  211,212. 

f  description  of,  211. 

,  cha<ie  of  the,  in  Kamchatka,  358. 

hunting  of  the  Aleuts,  273. 

Otter,  the  fish-  {Lutra  Canadauu),  817. 

,  fur  of  the,  317. 

Owl,  its  favorite  food,  43. 

,  its  winter  in  the  highest  latitudes,  48. 

Ox,  the,  in  Iceland,  80. 

Oyster,  most  northerly  limit  where  found,  128. 


P. 


Pachtussow,  his  cirinimnavigation  of  the  southern 

island  of  Nova  Zembla,  148. 

,  his  second  voyage  and  death,  149,  150. 

Pack-ice,  46. 

,  its  tendency  to  separate  in  calm  weather,  M. 

PaikoflT,  his  discovery  of  the  Fox  Islands,  201. 

Parrots  of  Patagonia,  420. 

Parry,  Lieut.  W.  E.  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir),  his 

Arctic  voj'ages,  344. 

,  his  second  voyage,  348. 

,  his  third  voyage,  349. 

,  abandonment  of  the  "  Fury,**  349. 

,  his  boat  and  sledge  journey  towards  the  Pols, 

350. 

,  his  subsequent  career,  351. 

Parry,  Mount,  discovery  of,  369. 

,  Dr.  Hayes's  journey  to,  373,  374. 

,  Mountains,  discover}'  of  the,  403. 

P:.sina  river,  scanty  population  of  the,  220. 
Patagonia,  Captain  Fitzroy's  survey  of,  415. 

,  the  people  of,  417,  420. 

,  difference  of  climate  between  the  east  and 

west,  417. 

,  aridity  of  the  east  of,  417,  418. 

,  large  rivers  of,  418. 

,  animals  of,  418,  419. 

,  introduction  of  the  horse,  424. 

,  fashions  of  the  Patagonians,  421. 

,  tlieir  religious  ideas,  421. 

,  their  superstitions  and  astronomical  knowU 

edge,  422. 
,  their  division  into  tribes,  422, 


-,  their  huts,  422. 

-,  their  trading  routes,  498. 
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PatttgonUnt,  thtir  lyitmn  of  gOTwniiient,  and  great   Bazor-bill,  its  nests  on  the  most  northern  rocks,  67. 


eadqae,  423. 

• ,  their  arms,  amnsements,  and  character,  424. 

Paul,  St,  climate  of  the  island,  271. 

,  chase  of  the  sea-bear  on  the,  813. 

Paol  the  First,  discovery  of  the  Island  of,  274. 

Pekan,  or  woodshock  (^Maries  Canadensu),  for  of 
the,  316. 

Penas,  gulf  of,  glacier  at  the,  894. 

Penguin,  the,  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  395. 

,  its  food,  397. 

Penny,  Master,  his  search  for  Franklin,  857,  858. 

Peruvian  current,  influence  of  the,  394. 

Petermann,  Dr.  Augnstus,  his  view  of  the  roote  to 
the  Pole,  874. 

Petrel,  the  giant  (^Proceliaria  giganUa)^  of  the  An- 
tarctic seas,  394. 

Petropavlosk,  its  population,  257. 

— — ,  unsuccessful  attack  of  the  English  and  French 
on,  256. 

Petschora  river,  149. 

Philippe  bay,  409. 

Phipps,  Captain  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave),  his 
voyage  to  diticover  the  north-west  passage,  844. 

Pipit  (^Anthiii  pr(Utnsi»\  the,  of  Iceland,  81. 

Plachina,  Gastrin's  residence  and  study  at,  176. 

Plover  island,  discovery  of,  860. 

Plovers  of  Iceland,  81. 

PoUnd,  the  elk  of,  39,  40. 

Pole,  North,  probable  condition  of  the  land  (if  any) 
at  the,  27. 

Popow,  Fedor,  his  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  of 
Eastern  Sil)eria,  214. 

Population  of  Norway,  122. 

Potato,  cultivation  of,  in  Norway,  124. 

Pribilow  Islands,  climate  of,  271. 

^  sea-lions  and  guillemots  of,  271. 

,  chase  of  the  sea-bear,  274. 

Prontschiscbtschew,  hb  fruitless  endeavors  to  doa- 
ble the  capes  of  Taimurland,  200. 

-^,  death  of  him  and  his  wife,  20. 

Prussia,  East,  the  elk  of,  39,  40. 

Ptarmigan  (/Mgnpus  aUnu),  its  residence  in  the  high- 
est latitudes  in  winter,  43. 

«— —  of  Spitzbergen,  187. 

< ,  its  summer  visits  to  Taimurland,  227. 

*—  in  the  Tundra  in  summer,  19. 

Pteropods,  food  for  the  Greenland  whale,  60, 

Puffins  of  Lovunnen  island,  125. 

,  mode  of  catching  them,  125. 

Punta  Arenas,  colony  of  Germans  at,  416. 

Pustosersk,  visit  of  Gastrin  to,  171,  178. 

Pym,  Lieut.,  his  sledge  journey  of  search  for  Frank- 
Im,  860. 


Kacooic  (Procyon  loior)^  315,  878. 

»  value  and  trade  in  the  skins  of  the,  816. 
Bae,  Dr.,  his  search  for  Sir  John  Richardson,  857. 

,  his  discoveries  in  the  Arctic  seas,  357. 

— ,  his  discovery  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his 

crew,  362. 
Baipass,  copper  mines  at,  128. 
Banunculus,  snow  (Ranunculus  ntvo/u),  of  Nova 

Zembla,  153. 
Rat,  musk-.     See  Musquash. 
Ravens  of  Iceland,  84. 
-^~,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  84,  86. 
•^— ,  superstitions  of  the  Icelander!  respecting  the, 

85. 


Red-knife  Indians,  their  hunting-grounds,  327. 

Red-pole,  the,  of  Spitzbergen,  137. 

Re<l  river  colony,  destruction  of  the,  308. 

Red  sharks  of  Iceland,  81. 

Reindeer,  its  summer  and  winter  quarters  in  the 

Arctic  regions,  19. 
— *-,  food  found  by  the,  in  Spitzbergen,  27. 
,  its  importance  to  man  in  the  northern  regions, 

84. 
— ,  its  formation  and  adaptation  to  the  droam- 

stances  in  which  it  is  placed,  34. 

,  clattering  sound  of  its  feet,  34. 

,  its  antlers,  34. 

,  its  young,  85. 

,  its  milk,  86. 

,  its  food  and  olfactory  powers,  86. 

,  the  caribou  of  North  America,  86. 

,  its  geographical  range  in  the  Old  and  New 

World,  86. 

,  its  love  of  a  cold  climate,  86. 

,  its  services  to  man,  87. 

,  its  enemies,  and  disorders  to  which  it  is  lia- 
ble, 87, 88. 

,  a  nuisance  in  Iceland,  81. 

of  Spitzbergen,  137. 

1  the,  pens  of  the  Lapps,  160. 

,  milking  the,  160. 

,  the,  sledges  of  the  Lapps,  161. 

,  attempt  made  to  acclimatize  the,  in  Scotland, 

162. 

,  ravages  of  wolves  in  herds  of,  164. 

— >,  rich  Lapp  owners  of  herds  of,  lAU 

,  Lapp  mode  of  killing  the,  164. 

,  its  two  annual  migrations,  237. 

hunts  of  the  Jukahiresof  the  Anii^,  237,  238. 

races  of  the  Tchuktchi,  266. 

hunting  of  the  Esquimaux,  295. 

' .  the  Kutchin  Indian  mode  of  pounding  the, 

83a 

,  chase  of  the,  in  Greenland,  388. 

Rensselaer  bay,  temperature  of,  in  mid-winter,  19, 

20. 

,  Kane*8  winters  at,  865,  869. 

Resanow,  Jakin,  his  gold-fields,  214. 
**  Rescue,**  wreck  of  the,  440. 
Reykjahlid,  boiling  mud-caldrons  of,  70. 
Reykjavik,  mean  annual  temperature  of,  78. 

,  the  present  capital  of  Iceland,  91. 

,  account  of,  99,  100. 

,  the  annual  fair  of,  100. 

^->-,  salary  of  the  bishop  of,  106. 

,  schools  and  library  of,  108, 109. 

,  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society,  110. 

Rhinoceros  remains  found  on  the  coast  of  Nartli- 

em  Siberia,  203. 
Richardson,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John),  his  Aretk 

land  voyaires,  346,  349. 

,  dreadfhl  suflerings  of  the  party,  846,  847. 

,  his  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  856. 

Rivers  discharging  their  waters  into  the   Polar 

ocean,  17. 

of  Iceland,  78. 

Rocky  Mountains,  the  wild  sheep  of  the,  41. 

Roebuck,  near  Lake  Baikal,  40. 

Rorquals,  or  fin- whales,  habitat  and  size  of  the,  60. 

,  their  food,  60. 

Rosmysslow,  his  investigations  of  the  shores  of 

Nova  Zembla,  147. 
Ross,  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir  John),  Arctic  voyages 

of,  344. 
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Boss,  Sir  John,  bis  second  joameT,  851. 

^  his  five  yean  in  the.  Arctic  Ocean,  851-S64. 

,  his  return  home  and  honors,  854. 

,  Sir  James,  his  Arctic  voyages,  851. 

— ,  his  search  for  Franklin,  857. 

,  his  discoveries  in  the  Aniarctic  Ocean,  402. 

,  collision   between  his  ships,  the  ''£rebus'* 

and  "Terror,"  405,  406. 

,  his  danger  between  two  icebei^s,  406. 

Rum,  effects  of,  on  an  Icehind  cleri^ymun,  lOL 
Bapert*s  Land,  held  by  the  Uudson*s  fiay  Company, 

810. 
Russia,  character  of  the  conifers  of,  28,  24. 
-^— ,  the  elk  of  the  .woods  of  the  northern  parts  of, 

40. 
— — ,  conquest  of,   by  the  Tartars   under  Baaty 

Khan,  191. 
,  liberated  from  the  Tartar  yoke  by  Ivan  I., 

191. 
— — ,  advances  of,  in  Siberia,  195. 

■,  annexes  the  country  of  the  Amoor,  196. 
,  condition  of  the  natives  under  the  yoke  of^ 

197,  198. 

,  exiles  from,  to  Siberia,  204-206. 

,  value  of  the  skins  annually  imported  by,  212, 

213. 
— — ,  life  and  dwellings  in  Nuhne-Kolymsk,  286. 
>  first  treaty  of  commerce  between  England 

and,  836. 
,  Company,  patent  granted  to  the,  to  fish  off 

Greenland,  138. 
Russian  Fur  Company,  account  of  the,  and  its  trade, 

272. 


S. 


SABiifE,  Mount,  discovery  of,  402. 

Sable,  value  of  the,  to  the  Cossack  conquerors  of 

Siberia,  195.  ' 

,  importance  and  beauty  of  the  fur  of  the,  209. 

,  hunting,  210. 

Sabrina  Land,  discovery  of,  401,  402. 

Sagamen,  or  historians,  of  Iceland,  94. 

Sajan  Mountains,  Castr&n's  journey  over  the,  177. 

Salmon,  Alpine  {Salino  al/tmus),  immense  numbers 

of,  in  Nova  Zembla,  155. 
Salmon,  shoals  of,  in  the  rivers  of  the  Arctic  regions, 

19. 

,  abundance  of,  in  Iceland,  87. 

,  of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  246,  247. 

-,  abundance  of,  in  Kamchatka,  255. 

Samoiedes,  European,  Castr6n*8juurney  among  the, 

170. 

,  their  drunkenness,  171. 

,  their  impatience  of  confinement,  171-173. 

,  their  barbarism,  179. 
,  their  Supreme  Being,  Num,  or  Jilibeambaert- 

je,  179. 

,  their  recourse  to  incantations,  180. 

,  their  idols,  180, 181. 

,  their  reverence  paid  to  the  dead,  181. 

,  their  mode  of  taking  an  oath,  182. 

» their  personal  appearance  and  habits,  182. 

,  their  wealth  in  reindeer,  183, 184. 

,  their  entire  numl>er  in  Europe  and  Asia,  184. 

,  their  traditions  of  ancient  heroes,  184. 

,  confirmed  by  the   Czar  in  their  possessions, 

199. 
,  the  companions  of  Von  Middendorff  on  his 

journey,  221,  225. 
Sfimand  Frode,  his  Icelandic  works,  94. 


Sand-bee  (Andrtna)  of  Nova  Zcnbla,  IM. 

Sand-reed  bread  used  in  Iceland,  79. 

Sanniento,  Pedro,  his  Tuyage,  414. 

Sawina  river,  148. 

Saxifragas,  the,  of  the  treeless  zone,  20. 

Scalds,  or  bards,  of  Iceland,  ^ 

Scandinavia,  character  of  the  conifers  of,  22. 

Schalauruw,  his  journeys  on  the  coast  of  Siberia 
20L 

Scharostin,  his  residence  at  Spitsbergen,  142. 

Schelagskoi«  Cape,  rounded  by  Count  Mkhael  Stid- 
ucbin,  197. 

,  reached  by  Schalaorow,  201. 

Scoresby,  Dr.,  his  visit  to  Spitsbergen,  182. 

f  Captain,  his  near  approach  to  the  North  Pela, 

844. 

,  his  voyage  to  Greenland,  885,  386. 

Scotia,  Nova,  discovered  and  oulooizcd  by  Green- 
landers,  885. 

Scurvy  in  Spitsbergen,  140-142. 

,  preservative  against,  141. 

,  Lapp  mode  of  preventing  the,  166. 

Sea,  influence  of  the,  on  the  severity  of  the  Arotie 
winter,  27. 

Sea,  Antarctic,  compared  with  the  Arctic  regkNU, 
891. 

,  absence  of  vegetation  in  the,  891. 

— *,  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  Uie  Antarctic  cli- 
mate, 391,  392. 

,  immensity  of  the  ieebeigs  of  the,  892. 

f  the  Peruvian  current,  894. 

,  birds  of  the  coasts,  894. 

,  cetaceans,  897-399. 

,  Austral  fishes,  400. 

,  voyages  of  discovery,  401. 

J  storms  and  pack-ice,  404  el  teg. 

Seas,  Arctic,  dangers  peculiar  to  the,  4& 

,  floating  masses  of  ice,  45,  46. 

,  ice-blink,  54. 

,  summer  fogs,  54. 

,  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  apparent  near- 
ness of  objects,  55. 

,  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  the 


atmosphere,  55. 

— ,  causes  which  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
Polar  ice,  55-57. 
— ,  the  animals  cf  the,  40,  43,  44.  59. 


— ,  Russian  discoveries  off  the  Siberian  coast,  201 
et  seq. 

— ,  Von  Middendorff^s  journey  down  the  Taimur 
river  to  the  Polar  sea,  221. 
— ,  Wrangell's  nights  on  the  Polar  sea,  239. 


his  observations  on  the  Polar  sea,  240. 
-,  Matiuschkin's  sledge  journey,  241. 


voyages  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  835  sf 
9(q. 
Sea-bear  of  Bering's  sea,  62. 
Sea-eagles  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  125. 
Sea-elephant  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  398,  399. 
Sea-gulls  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  124, 125. 
Sea-lion  of  Bering  sea,  62. 

of  the  Pribilow  Islands,  271. 

Seal-fishing  at  Spirzber^en,  142. 

of  Nova  Zembla,  155. 

hunts  of  the  Esquimaux,  295,  ^s96. 

catching  at  Newfoundland,  381. 

hunting  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  384,  446. 

Seals,  the,  of  the  Polar  seas,  62. 

,  their  uses  to  man,  62,  446. 

,  the  Antorctic,  399, 400. 

,  their  igloos,  449. 
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8MM>'.tor,  Talae  of  (he  akiD  and  fomier  nambert  of 

the,  201,  202. 
Sedger  river,  roinandc  scenery  of  tbe,  410. 
Semple,  Governor,  murder  of,  80S. 
Sertalarians  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  59. 
Service-trees  in  the  Arctic  ret^ons,  24. 
Shark,  basking,  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Icehind, 

87. 

,  its  uses  to  the  islanders,  87. 

,  oil  manufactured  Art>m  its  liver,  87. 

-,  the  northern  {Scymnus  micrucephaUu),  abund- 


ance of,  off  Spitzbergeii,  137. 
-,  fishery  of,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  887. 


Sbeepi  wild  ((Jcu  wmlanti)^  Gt  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains, d.-scription  of  the,  41. 

,  th.',  of  Iceland,  and  their  enemies,  80. 

,  mode  of  sheop-shearing,  80. 

Sbetknd  Islands,  New,  account  of  the,  892,  898. 

Shrimps  off  Spitzbergen,  133. 

Siberia,  extent  of  the  treeless  zone  of,  22. 

,  character  of  the  conifero  of,  28,  24. 

,  the  elk  of,  89. 

,  the  roebuck  and  red  deer  of,  40. 

,  the  argali,  or  wild  nhepp  of,  41. 

,  the  white  dolphin  in  the  rivers  of,  61. 

,  conquest  of,  by  the  Cossaclu,  for  the  Rus- 
sians, 193, 194. 
-,  final  conquest  of,  by  the  Russians,  and  foun- 


dation of  Tobolsk,  195  et  ieq. 
— ,  condition  of  the  natives  of,  under  the  dominion 
of  Russia,  197,  198. 

— ,  scientific  expeditions  sent  to,  200  et  teq. 
— ,  its  past  age",  203. 
— ,  its  extent  and  capabilities,  204. 
— f  the  exiles  sent  there,  204-206. 
— J  their  condition  there,  206. 

-,  condition  of  the  West  Siberian  peasants,  207, 


208. 

— ,  resources  of  the  country,  208. 
— J  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  208. 
— ,  fur-bearing  animals,  209  et  $eq, 

-,  the  gold-fields  of  Eastern,  and  the  miners,  214- 


216. 


— ,  value  of  the  produce  of  some  of  the  mine', 
217, 218. 
-,  entire  value  of  the  produce  of  gold  in  1856 


and  1860,  218. 
— ,  luxury  and  extravagance    caused  by   the 
wealthy  gold  speculators,  218,  219. 
— ,  the  gold  of  the  Ural.  219. 


-,  New,  lemmings  of,  27. 

-,  discover}'  of  tbe  islands  of,  201,  202. 

-,  fossil  ivory  of,  202. 


Sibir,  the  capital  of  the  Tartars  in  Siberia,  192. 
,  taken  by  Yermak,  the  robber,  for  the  Czar, 

194. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  Arctic  land  voyage,  855. 

,  his  discoveries,  856. 

,  as.<as8inated,  856. 

flirowatskv,  his  discovery  of  the  Archipelago  of 

New  Siberia,  203. 
Skalholt,  the  ancient  capital  of  Iceland,  account  of, 

,  its  present  condition,  99. 

,  Its  meadow  lands  and  scenery,  99. 

SkapUr  jokul,  69 

,  the  great  eniptlon  of,  in  1788,  95. 

Skates  of  Lapps,  161. 

Skeidara,  Mr.  Holland*s  jonmey  across  the.  111,  112. 

Skjalfandafijot  river  in  Iceland,  78. 

Skogslappar,  or  Forest  Lapps,  aecoant  of  the,  166. 


Sledges  of  the  Lapps,  161. 

,  the  sacred  sledge,  Hahengau,  of  tbe  Samol- 

edes,  180. 

Smith's  Soand,  temperature  of^  27. 

,  icebergs  formed  in,  48. 

,  discovery  of  the  entrance  to,  848,  865. 

•*  Smoke,  valley  of,"  in  Iceland,  70. 

Snorri  Sturleson,  the  Herodotus  of  the  North,  ac- 
count of  him  and  his  **  Ueimskringla,"  94,  95. 

Snow-buntings  of  the  "barren  grounds,"  18. 

Snow,  its  protection  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Arctk 
regions,  19. 

,  warmth  caused  by,  19. 

,  no  land  yet  found  covered  to  the  water's  edga 

with  eternal  snow,  27. 

,  amount  of  the  fall  of,  in  Taimurland,  225,  226. 

,  probable  diminution  of  the  fall  of,  advancing 

towards  the  pole,  226. 

its  protection  against  cold,  226. 


SocialLim  among  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  829. 
Solfataras  of  Iceland  and  Sicily  compared,  88. 
Solovetskoi,  convent  of,  180. 
Sorcery  of  the  Laplanders,  158. 

f  of  the  Samoiedes,  180. 

Spain,  salted  cod-fish  imported  into,  129. 
Spasy,  produce  of  the  gold  mine  of,  218. 
Spirits,  invisible,  of  tbe  Samoiedes,  180, 181. 
Spitzbergen,  flowers  of,  20. 

,  vast  fields  of  ice  in  the  plateau  of,  27. 

,  food  of  the  reindeer  of,  27. 

.  proofs  of  a  former  milder  climate  in,  29,  30. 

»  birds  of,  48,  44. 

,  apparent   nearness  of  objects  at,   in   clear 

weather,  54. 

,  the  walrus  of  the  coast  of,  64. 

,  description  of  the  archipelago  of,  131, 132. 

,  the  west  coast,  132. 

Scoresby's  ascent  of  a  mountain,  and  excni^ 


sion  along  the  coast,  132, 133. 
— ,  Magdalena  bay,  133-136. 
— f  ice-clifl^s  and  avalanches  of  ice,  185. 
— ,  scientific  exploring  expeditions  sent  to,  186. 
— ,  flora  and  fauna  of,  136, 137. 
— t  fisheries  of,  139. 
— ,  coal  and  drift.wood  of,  187,  138. 
— ,  history  of,  138. 

— y  attempts  made  to  cc Ionize  it,  139-141. 
— ,  Russian  hunters'  mode  of  wintering  at,  143. 
— ,  walrus  and  seal-fishing  at,  142. 
discovery  of,  840. 


Spout,  the,  of  Newfoundland,  376. 
Springs,  hot,  of  Iceland,  70. 

,  the  Geysir,  71. 

,  the  Strokkr,  72. 

Spruce  fir  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  24. 
Squirrel,  value  of  the  fur  of  the,  212. 
Stadolski  Island,  visit  of  Pacbtussow  to,  148. 
Staduchin,  Connt  Michael,  his  foundation  of  th^ 

town  of  Nishnei-Kolymsk,  196, 197. 
navigates  the  sea  eastward  of  Cape  Schelag 

skoi,  197. 
Stawinen  river,  148. 
Steller,  G.  W.,  notice  of  him.  248. 

,  his  scientific  journey  to  Kamchatka,  248. 

,  ill-treated  by  Berin'g,  250. 

,  his  sufferings  on  Bering's  Island,  251. 

f  death  of  his  commander,  Bering,  252. 

,  his  retom  to  Kamchatka,  252. 

,  persecuted  by  the  Siberian  authoritiaa,  268 

,  his  death,  253. 

Stockfish  of  leeland,  87. 
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Storms  on  the  White  Sea,  169. 

of  the  Tundrw,  172,  178. 

of  the  Arctic  zone,  225, 226. 

off  Newfoundland,  881. 

in  the  Antarctic  ocean,  404,  405. 

,  the  williwaws,  or  hurricane  aqnalla,  of  the 

Straitof  Magellan,  412. 
Strogonoff,  foundation  of  the  Russian  fiunily  of,  192, 

193. 
Strokkr,  description  of  the,  72. 
Btrongbow  Indians  of  the   Bocky  Monntains,  the, 

327. 
8iikkertopp<>n,  seen  hy  Dayia,  837. 
Sulphur  of  Iceland,  88. 

,  compared  with  that  of  SfcHy,  88. 

Suramer,tlie  perpetual  daylight  of,  36. 

.  fogs  of,  54. 

in  Taimurland,  225. 

Sun,  the  midnight,  effect  of,  os  icebergs,  60-52. 

Sunset,  magnificence  of  a,  82. 

Surgut,  Castren's  visit  to,  175. 

Surts-hellir,  or  caves  of  Surtnr,  description  o(^  77. 

Suslik,  the,  of  Siberia,  212. 

• ,  value  of  its  fur,  212. 

Svatoinoss,  Cape,  fossil  ivory  at.  202. 
Sviatoi-uos9,  doubled  by  the  Russians,  SOO. 
Swans  of  Iceland,  81, 84. 


T. 


Tabix,  the  imaginary  Cape,  of  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tors. 339. 

Tadibes,  or  sorcerers  of  the  Samoiedes,  180. 
,  their  dress  and  incantations,  180. 

Tagilsk,  Nishne,  the  gold-producing  town  of,  219. 

Taiga,  melancholy  character  of  the,  230. 

,  gold-field-s  of  the,  213. 

Taimur  Lake,  visited  by  Lieut  Laptew,  200. 

,  storm  on  the,  223. 

Taimur  river,  visited  by  Liout.  Laptew,  200. 

,  Von  Mi.McndorfTs  journoy  to  the,  221-223. 

Taimurland,  cntleavors  of   Prontschischrachew    to 
double  the  capos  of,  200 

,  ISIiddfiulortrs  adventures  in,  220,  221. 

,  his  observations  on  the  climate  and  natural 

productions  of,  225. 
-,  amnuiit  of  the  fall  of  snow  in,  225,  226. 


Temperatare,  inflaenee  of  the  winds  on,  27. 

^1  former  milder,  of  the  Arctic  regioas,  fit 

,  probable  cmuses  cff  the  changes  in  the  kah 

climate,  29. 

,  the  lowest  ever  felt  by  man,  28. 

,  how  man  is  enabled  to  bear  extraoidissrrkf, 

2a 

of  Iceland  at  different  places,  78. 

Tennvsou's  Monument,  Dr.  Kane's  descriptioB  4- 

867. 
Terror,  Mount,  403. 
Terski  Lapps,  Ca8tr6n*8  attempted  jonmej  to  fk 

170. 
Thangbrand,  Christian  missionary  to  leelaad,!! 

94. 
Thingvalla,  plain  of,  76. 
,  site  of  the  ancient  Icelandic  Althing  at,  91, 


92. 


n,  pastor  of.  104. 
-,  church  of,  106. 


Thingvalla  Lake,  in  Iceland,  92. 

Thiorsa  river,  in  Iceland,  78. 

Thorlakson,  Jon,  the  poet  of  Iceland,  acoout  tt 

him  and  his  works,  107. 
Thome,  Robert,  his  suggestion  for  sailing  acroai  the 

North  Pole,  842. 
Thorwald  the  traveller,  the  first  Christian  Icdaoder, 

his  career,  92,  93. 
Tides,  effect  of  the,  in  preventing  tlie  accamalausa 

of  Polar  ice,  57. 
Tinn^  Indians,  defeated  by  the  Creea,  319. 

,  their  retaliation,  820. 

,  their  wars  with  the  Blackfeet,  820. 

,  their  wigwams,  or  tents,  324. 

,  various  tribes  of  the,  and  their  range,  327. 

,  their  appearance,  manners,  and  customs,  327- 

329. 

,  improvements  in  their  condition,  329,  330. 

,  their  wives  and  children,  330. 

,  their  crueltv  to  the  a^d.  330. 


Tana  river,  discovery  of  tho,  by  Jelissci  Busa,  195. 
Tarn  Mount,  Darwin's  ascent  of,  411. 
Tartars,  their  8ul)jcction  of  the  Russians,  191. 

• driven  out  bv  Ivan  1.,  191. 

pernia'U'iitly  overthrown  by  Ivan  II.,  191. 

Tattooing;,  Crce  Indian  mode  of,  32^^. 
Tchendonia,  the,  visited  by  .lelissci  Ru^a,  195. 
Tchuktclii,  barren  j;rouuds  in  tlie  land   of  the,  21, 

22. 

,  the  land  of  the.  2G2. 

,  pipes  of,  2t>l. 

,  their  short  summer,  2C2. 

,  tticfir  inde|wndcncc  and  commercial  enterprise, 

263. 


ladies,  Mafinschkin's  visit  to  some,  265. 

,  nmus<  nients  of  the  people,  266. 

,  the  wandering  and  scdentar}*,  267. 

,  their  mo<le  of  life,  267. 

,  population  of  the  land  of  the,  267. 

Tea-parties  at  Nishne-Kolymsk,  238. 
Temperature  of  Rensselaer  bay  in  mid-winter,  19, 
20. 
-,  effect  of  the  sea  on,  of  tha  Arctic  regions,  27. 


Tjumen,  the  lirst  settlement  of  Russians  in  Siberii. 
195. 

,  Steller  s  grave  at,  253. 

Tobacco,  fondness  of  the  l^pps  for,  1C5,  167. 

.  eagerness  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North  for, 

264. 

Tobolsk,  battle  of,  193,  195. 

,  foundation  of  tlie  city  of.  195. 

,  condition  of  the  southern  part,  207,  208. 

Tolstoi  Ness,  Gastrin's  visit  to»  177. 

Tolstych,  Adrian,  his  discoveries,  201. 

Tomxk,  criminals  of,  206.  207. 

Tornea,  reindeer  j:loves  of,  37. 

Torsteinson  Jon,  the  martyr  of  the  Westnuin  Isl- 
ands. 118. 

Tookoolito,  442, 466,  768,  759,  761. 

Train-oil  of  Tromsl,  128. 

Transbaikalia,  Castren's  visit  to,  177. 

Travelling  in  Iceland,  110,  111. 

Treeless  zone  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  18-22. 

Tr<  uren!)erj:  bay,  deer  of,  137. 

Trolladyn^a,  eruptions  of,  since  the  colonization  of 
Iceland,  95. 

Tronso,  cod-fisherj*  and  cod-liver  oil  of,  128. 

,  description  of  the  town  and  island,  128. 

Tschirij^ow.  his  voyapes,  201. 

Tucntuco  {Ctenomys  Ma fftUanica),  the,  of  Patagonia, 
419. 

Tundri,  or  barren  grounds  of  the  Arctic  regions,  18, 
19. 

of  the  European  Samoiedes,  171. 
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IVindfi,  itormi  of  tb«  Tvndns,  171 

Tung-ower,  or  hot  spring  at  Reikholt,  in  Iceland, 

70. 
Tangofli,  the,  their  relationship  to  the  Mantchoo, 

244. 
,  their  conquests  and  final  subjugation  bj  the 

Bassians,  244. 

,  tlieir  intellectual  development,  244. 

— ,  thebr  tribes  and  population,  244. 

,  their  wretchedness.  244. 

-,  their  manners  and  customs,  245. 


Tunguska  river,  gold-fields  of  the  Upper,  214. 
Turkey-buzzard,  the,  of  Patagonia,  419. 
Tumcbansk,  Castren*s  visits  to,  176^  177. 
Tjndall  glacier,  enormous  siae  of,  50. 


U. 


Uffuot  the  Wise,  his  first  code  of  Iftwa  in  Iceland, 
91. 

Unalaschka,  climate  of,  269. 

,  vegetation  of,  269, 270. 

,  people  of,  273. 

Union,  Cape,  Dr.  Hayeses  sledge  voyage  to,  878, 874. 

United  States,  right  of,  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, 379. 

Ural  Mountains,  Gastrin's  passage  of  the,  174. 

,  first  discovery  of  gold  in  the,  214. 

,  quantity  of  gold  found  in  the,  219. 

Ustsvlmsk,  Castr6n*s  visit  to,  and  ill-treatment  at, 
173. 174. 

Utzjoki,  the  pastor  of,  169. 

Unsa  river,  Ca8tr6n*s  joomey  up  the,  174. 


V. 

Vaaoe,  cod-fishery  of,  126. 

^  ancient  importance  of,  126. 

Vancouver's  Island,  placed  under  the  management 

of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  810. 
Vapor  baths  of  the  Cree  Indians,  824. 
Viire.  the,  of  Norway,  124. 
Vegetation,  protection  aflforded  by  snow  to,  19. 
— ,  distinctive  cliaracters  of  the  Arctic  forests, 

22-24. 

of  the  *'  barren  grounds,"  18, 21, 22. 

,  length  of  time  necpssary  for  the  formation  of 

even  small  stems  of  trees  in  the  Arctic  regions, 

25. 

,  harmless  character  of  the  Arctic  plants,  25. 

,  no  land  yet  discovered  in  which  it  is  entirely 

fubdued  by  winter,  27. 
-,  former,  of  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe, 


29. 


-  of  Spitzbergen,  186. 

-  of  Nova  Zembla,  152. 
-ofTainiurland,  226. 

-  of  Kamchatka,  254. 

-  of  the  Bay  of  Awatscha,  256. 

-  of  the  Pribilow  Islands,  271. 

-  of  Newfoundland,  376. 

-  of  Greenland,  388. 

-^  abMnce  of,  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  891. 

-  of  Port  Famine,  410. 


Vigr,  eider-ducks  of,  88. 

1  Mr.  Shepherd*s  visit  to,  88, 84. 

Vikings,  their  courage  and  discoveries,  89. 

Virgins,  Cape,  409. 

Vogelsang,  deer  of,  187. 

Volcanic  eruptions  in  Iceland  since  its  colonization, 

95. 
Volcanoes  giving  birth  to  Iceland,  68. 

y  those  now  existing  there,  69. 

,  the  Esk,  on  Jan  Meyen,  146. 

,  of  Kamchatka,  256. 

,  eruption  of  Mount  Erebus,  403. 

Vole,  field  QArvioola  tBconomut)^  indigenotia  to  Ice* 

land,  80. 
Voyageur,  the,  of  North  America,  804. 
,  his  life  and  character,  804,  805. 


W. 


Walrus,  or  morse  (Trichechu$  ronnarus),  descrip* 

tion  of  the,  62-64. 

,  its  affectionate  temper,  64. 

,  its  parental  love,  64. 

,  its  chief  resorts  and  food,  64. 

fishing  at  Spitzbergen,  144. 

hunted  on  Bear  Island,  144. 

of  Nova  Zembla,  155. 

hunting  on  the  coast  of  Aliaska,  275. 

,  pieces  of  skin  of,  a  medium  of  exchange,  278. 

,  Esquimaux  mode  of  hunting  it,  298. 

Washington  Land,  discovery  of,  369. 

,  Dr.  Hayes's  journey  to,  S73. 

Wassiljew,  his  visit  to  the  Lena,  195. 

Waygatz,  island  of,  the  sacred  island  of  the  Samol' 

edes,  180. 
Weasel,  the  Siberian  (  Viverra  Siberica^,  the  for  of, 

211. 
Weddell,  Captain,  his  Antarctic  vo^'ages,  401. 
Welden,  his  visit  to  Bear  Island,  144. 
\  Wellington  Channel,  temperature  of,  28. 

,  discovery  of,  845. 

Wenjamin,  the  Archimandrite,  170. 

Western,  Thomas,   preaches  Christianity  to  the 

Lapps,  156. 
Westman  Islands,  description  of  the,  114. 

,  diflficulty  of  access  of  the,  114. 

,  how  they  liecame  colonized,  115. 

,  Ileimaey,  or  Home  Island,  116. 

,  food  and  trade  of  the  people,  117. 

y  population  and  mortality  of  the  children,  118. 

,  their  suflTeringS  from  pirates,  118, 119. 

Weymouth,  his  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  341. 
Whale,    the    Greenland   (^BaUxna   mysiicelui\  or 

smooth-back,  60. 

off  Nova  Zembla,  155. 

,  the  white,  or  beluga,  61. 


Verchnei  Ostrog,  in  Kamchatka,  built,  198. 
Verazzani,  his  voyages,  835. 
VestQord,  cod-fi»hery  of  the,  126. 
Victoria  Land,  discovery  of,  40i. 
Videy,  eider-ducks  of,  81, 82. 


»'ca'ing,"62. 


,  the 

-,  a  stranded,  at  Spitzbergen,  183. 
-,  the  fin-back,  59,  60. 

-  of  Spitzbergen,  137. 

-  off  Nova  Zembla,  155. 

-,  smooth-backed,  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  897. 
sperm,  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  398. 


Whalers,  their  dangers,  in  tho  Arctic  seas,  48. 
— ,  depressing  effect  of  the  summer  fogs,  54. 

,  their  operations  in  the  Polar  seas,  59. 

,  whale  chases  of  the  Aleuts,  275. 

,  whale-hunts  of  the  Esquimaux,  295. 

,  abundance  of  whales  in  the  Antarctic  seas,  307. 

,  battle  between  a  whale  and  a  grampus,  886. 
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Whale  Sound,  enormout  gladert  of,  60. 

White-fiBh,  or  Ck>iegonuB,  of  North  America, 
810,  811. 

White  Sea,  Castr^n*!  joomej  to  the,  170. 

— »-,  Chancellor'fl  discovery  of  the  passage 
from  England  to  the,  192. 

,  an  English  expedition  in  the,  886. 

Whymper,  Frederick,  traTelf  in  Alaska,  277- 
289. 

Wilkes,  Captain,  his  discoveries  in  the  Antarc- 
tic Ocean,  402. 

Wilkes's  Land,  discorerj  of,  402. 

Willi waws  of  the  Strait  of  MageUan,  412. 

Willoughbj,  Sir  Hugh,  his  Toyage  and  death, 
836. 

Willow,  polar  {SaUx  poiaris),  of  Nova  Zembla, 
153. 

— ,  dwarf,  of  the  treeless  zone,  21. 

^^,  dwarf,  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  24. 

Wind-hole  Strait  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  889. 

Winds,  e^cts  of  the  cold  sea-winds  on  vegeta- 
tion, 22. 

— ,  influence  of  the,  on  an  Arctic  climate,  27. 

Winter  Harbor,  Parry's  winter  in,  846, 

WinUria  AromcUica,  the,  410. 

Witchcraft  and  witches  of  the  Laplanders,  168. 

Wolf,  its  attack  of  the  reindeer,  87,  88. 

,  Lapp  mode  of  hunting  the,  164. 

,  in  rfewfonndland,  878. 

Wolverine.    (See  Glutton.) 

,  fur  of  the,  816. 

Wood,  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of^  in  the  Arctic  regions,  26. 

Woman,  dying,  abandoned,  462. 


Wrangell,  laent.  tod»  hia  aenrioea  aa  an  Aidk 

explorer,  288. 
,  his  journey  to  the  abofea  of  the  Mb 

sea,  284. 

,  his  winters  at  Kdymak,  28S. 

,  his  night  on  the  Polar  sea,  289. 

,  his  dsuDger,  and  return  to  St.  Petersbin 

241-248. 
Wrestling  for  a  wifb  among  the  Tlon^  Indiaai^ 

880;  and  among  the  Katchin  TT*Hi«n«^  882. 


Y. 


Ykhisbi  river,  importance  of,  17. 

Yermak  Timodiyeff;  the  Coeaack  robber,  191 

,  his  conquest  of  Siberia  and  death,  191 

,  his  monument  in  Tobolak,  194, 196. 

York  roads,  beauty  o^  412. 
Yukon  river,  278-289. 

,  ice  in,  288. 

Yukon,  Ibit,  284. 


ZxMBUL,  Nova,  vast  ice-fielda  of,  27. 

,  mean  temperature  o^  in  auminer  and 

winter,  27. 

,  the  narwhal  of  the  seas  of,  60. 

,  the  walruses  of  the  coasta  of,  64. 

Zinzendorf,  Count,  his  interest  in  Greenlssd. 

884. 
Ziwolka,  the  Russian  steersman,  his  voyages, 

149, 160. 
— »-,  his  meteorological  obeerratioiis,  160. 
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Araite^c     (See  Spiders.) 

Aard-vark,  or  earth-hog,  608. 

Abyssinia,  elephant-hunting  in,  717. 

Acacias,  537. 

Adjutant  bird,  625,  657. 

Africa,  Savannas  of,  603 ;  hunting  in,  504 ;  lake 
region  of,  606 ;  insects  of,  688,  598 ;  serpents 
of.  627;  monkeys  of,  677;  lions  of,  700; 
elephants  of,  715;  rhinoceroses  of,  721 ;  hip- 
popotamus of,  7*25;  camel  of,  720;  giraffe  of, 
731 ;  zebras  and  quaggas  of,  733. 

Alligators,  of  the  old  and  new  world,  635; 
their  prey,  635 ;  size  of,  636 ;  crane  caught 
by,  637 ;  men  caught  by,  638 ;  tenacity  of 
Hfe,  638 ;  their  young,  (339 ;  their  enemies, 
639;  torpidity  in  the  dry  season,  500,  639; 
feign  death,  640;  fights  with  the  orang- 
outang, 683. 

Agassiz  Louis :  His  collection  of  fishes,  620 ; 
account  of  natives  of  the  Amazon,  521,  522; 
estimate  of  the  productions  of  Amazonia, 


624 ;  description  of  Brazilian  coffee-pUmta- 
tions,  664 ;  of  the  cofiee-motii,  666. 

Agave-plant,  the,  633. 

Alpaca,  the,  483. 

Altos  of  Peru.     (See  Puna.) 

Aluatcs,  or  howling  monkeys,  690. 

Amache,  ant,  697. 

Amazon,  River  and  Valley  of,  617;  extent  of, 
618 ;  lagoons,  618 ;  inundations,  519  ;  vege- 
tation of,  619;  fishes  of,  520;  animal  life  of, 
520 ;  natives  of,  521 ;  siesta  on,  564 ;  alliga- 
tors in,  636 ;  turtles  of,  641. 

Amphisbsenas,  521. 

Anaconda,  or  water-boa,  620. 

Andersson,  John,  Notes  of,  604,  666,  667,  700, 
701.  704,  724,  732,  735. 

Andes,  the  ascent  of,  490. 

Animal  life,  general  survey  of,  in  different 
zones,  681. 

Animals:  Alpaca,  483;  boars,  735;  babirusa, 
736  ;  camel,  728 ;  dromedary,  760 ;  elephani^, 
712;  giraffes,  731;  hippopotamus,  725;  hu- 
anacu.  483;  jaguar,  710;  leopard,  708;  lioo- 
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8d6;  puma,  710;  quagga,  788;  rhinoceros, 
721;  sloth,  678;  tiger,  705;  ricuna,  488; 
wild-cats,  711 ;  zebras,  788. 

Anomaluri,  the,  678. 

Ant-bears,  606;  ant-bear  and  jaguar,  607. 

Ant-hills,  60a 

Ants :  Their  numbers,  594 ;  pain  of  their  bite, 
595;  destructive  of  plants,  596;  household 
pests,  597;  the  bashikouaj,  598;  house- 
building ants,  599 :  slare-holding  ants,  600. 

Apes.     (8ee  Monicas.) 

Aphides,  or  plant-hce,  ftimish  honey  for  ants, 
600. 

Arabia,  coffee  culture  in,  565. 

Arabs,  mode  of  hunting  the  lion,  702. 

Aras,  or  macaws,  662. 

Argala,  or  acUutant-bird,  625,  657. 

Armadillos,  609 ;  extinct  species,  610. 

Arrow -root,  the,  555. 

Aru,  how  natires  of,  shoot  birds  of  paradise, 
654. 

Atacama,  Peruvian  Desert,  508. 

Ateles,  or  spider-monkejs,  690. 

Atlas,  Mount,  Lion-hunting  in,  700. 

Atmotphere,  the :  currents  of,  475. 

Atolls,  or  coral  islands,  478. 

Atta  cephalotes,  ant  destructive  of  the  banana, 
596. 

Australia,  coral  reef  of,  479;  desert  of,  608; 
birds  of,  655 ;  bower-bird  of,  656 ;  the  tale- 
galla,  656 ;  the  emu  of,  668. 


B. 


Babircsa,  the  786. 

Baboons.     (See  Afonk^s.) 

Bacha,  or  African  fklcon,  the,  697. 

Bamboos,  uses  of,  582. 

Banana,  and  plantain,  551. 

Banyan,  or  Indian  fig-tree,  529. 

Baobab,  the  giant  tree,  527 ;  Mrs.  Livingstone's 
grave  under,  528. 

Barth,  Henry,  Notes  of,  504,  510,  715. 

Bashikouay  ant,  the,  598. 

Basilisk,  the,  682. 

Bat,  the,  669;  character  and  habits,  670;  the 
kalong,  670;  eaten  in  Java,  670;  the  vam- 
pire, 671 ;  horse-shoe  bats,  672;  small  bat  of 
Ceylon,  672. 

Beetles,  abundance  of  in  the  tropical  world, 
581 ;  used  for  ornament,  592. 

Behemoth ;  is  he  the  hippopotamus  or  the  buf- 
falo? 725. 

Bell-bird,  or  campanero,  647. 

B^te-rouge,  the,  587. 

Birds:  the  condor,  480,  498,  698;  the  asflr, 
509;  the  ostrich,  512,  668;  the  secretary, 
624 ;  the  adjutant,  625 ;  general  view  of  bird- 
life,  645;  the  toucan,  646;  the  humming- 
bird, 647 ;  cotingas,  647  ;  the  campanero, 
647 ;  manakins,  648 ;  cock  of  the  rock,  648 ; 
troopials,  648;  orioles,  649;  cassiques,  649; 
the  mocking-bird,  649;  the  toropishu,  650; 
the  tunqui,  650;  goatsuckers,  650;  the  or- 
gan-bird, 650 ;  the  cilgero,  650 ;  the  flamingo, 
650;  the  ibis,  651;  the  jabiru,  651;  the  ja- 
cana,  651 ;  the  rhinoceros  hombiU,  651 ; 
sun-birds,  652;  honey-eaters,  652;  ocel- 
lated  turkey,  652;  the  lyre-bird,  658;  birds 
of  paradise,  658;  the  bower-bird,  656;  the 
talegalla,  656;   the  coppersmith  657;   the 


devilbird,  657;  the  taiIor4>ird,  658;  the 
grosbeak,  658;  the  korw^,  658;  weaving 
birds,  6i)9;  parrots,  659;  cockatoos,  662; 
macaws,  662;  paroquets,  668;  the  ostrich, 
668;  rheas,  667;  the  cassowary,  667;  Uie 
emu,  668;  the  condor,  his  character  and 
flight,  698 ;  mode  of  capturing,  694 ;  the  car- 
rion vulture,  695;  the  harpy  eagle,  696 ;  the 
sociable  vulture.  696;  the  bacha,  697;  the 
fishing  eagle,  697;  the  sparrow-hawk,  698; 
the  secretarv  eagle,  698. 

Boars,  wild,  chase  of,  785. 

Boas,  620;  the  boa  constrictor,  620;  water 
boas,  500,  620. 

Bogotl^  table  land  of,  495. 

BoUs,  the,  502. 

Bon,  M.,  his  spider-thread  stockings,  614. 

Borelo,  or  black  rhinoceros,  the,  721. 

Bo-tree,  or  Pippul,  580. 

Bower-bird,  the,  656. 

Brazil,  Agassiz's  estimate  of  its  Aiture,  528 ; 
cofl^ensulture  in,  568;  ants  of,  601 ;  toads  of; 
688. 

Bread-fruit,  550. 

Bufo  ffigas,  or  great  toad  of  Braiil,  688 

Buildings  of  ants,  602. 

Bushropes,  or  lianas,  515,  685. 

Butterflies,  582. 

Butterfly,  the  lea^  588. 


C. 


Cacao,  or  chocolate,  567. 

Cactuses,  588. 

Camel,  the,  728 ;  ships  of  the  land,  728 ;  forma- 
tion of  its  foot,  729;  its  food,  729;  its  water- 
pouch,  729 ;  its  hump,  and  the  uses  of  it, 
729;  its  desert  home,  729;  the  camel  audits 
master,  780;  training  for  robbery,  730;  en- 
durance of  thirst,  780;  distinction  between 
the  camel  and  Uie  dromedary,  780 ;  caravan 
journeys,  780 ;  changes  from  servitude,  781 ; 
eflfects  upon  its  temper,  781 ;  excuses  for  its 
ill-temper,  781. 

Cameleopard.    (See  Giraffe.) 

Campanero,  or  bell-bird,  647. 

Cassava,  or  Mandioca,  554. 

Cassia.    (See  Cinnamon.) 

Cassiques,  649. 

Cassowary,  the,  667. 

Cattle  and  horses  in  America,  600. 

Ca^en.    (See  AUigaton,) 

Ceibartree,  the.  581. 

Cerastes,  the,  620. 

Ceylon,  Game  in,  505;  parasitic  and  thorny 
plants  of,  586 ;  Cinnamon  culture,  578 ;  ants 
of,  595;  serpents  of,  616;  alligators  of,  640; 
turtles  of,  644;  birds  of,  657;  monkevs  of, 
686;  elephants  of,  718;  taming  elephants, 
717;  Fanickeas,  or  elephant-catchers,  718; 
their  mode  of  capturing  the  elephant,  718 ; 
elephant  estaUishments  of  the  government, 
721. 

Chacma,  or  pig-flioed  baboon,  687. 

Chaco,  the  grand,  of  Paraguay,  602. 

Chameleon,  the,  680. 

Charming,  by  serpents,  621. 

Chegoes  or  jiggers,  585. 

Cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  the,  706. 

Chelonians,  or  tortoises,  642. 

Chimpanzee,  the,  677. 
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Chlrimoyn,  the,  492,  66fi. 

Chocolate,  667. 

Church,  F.  A,,  bis  painting  of  the  Heart  of  the 
Andes  491. 

Cicadae,  the,  592. 

Cilgero,  the.  660. 

Cinnamon,  671 ;  the  Dutch  monopoly  of,  572; 
amonnt  produced,  672 ;  historical  notices  of, 
578 ;  present  consumption  of,  574. 

Climbers,  the,  669;  the  bat,  669;  the  flying 
squurel,  678;  the  galeopitheci,  678;  the 
anomaluri,  678 ;  the  sloth,  673;  monkeys,  676. 

Climbing  plants,  586. 

Cloves.  674,  676. 

Cobra  de  Capello,  the,  619. 

Coca,  the  leaves  of,  568 ;  eflfects  of  their  use,  569. 

Cochineal  insect,  the,  591. 

Cockatoos,  662. 

Cock  of  the  rock,  648. 

Cockroaches,  589. 

Cocoa,  Cacao,  and  Coca,nottobeoonfounded,568. 

Cocoa  palm,  the,  588. 

Coffee,  562;  home  of  the  plant,  562;  coffee 
countries,  568,  565;  coflee  plantations  in 
Brazil,  564;  gathering  the  berries,  565; 
enemies  of  tlie  plant,  566. 

Coffee-bug,  the,  566. 

Coffee- moth,  Mrs.  Agassiz's  description  of,  566. 

Colobi,  the,  691. 

Columbus,  and  the  Gulf-stream,  474. 

Condor,  the,  480, 498 ;  his  character  and  flight, 
698 ;  mode  of  capturing,  694. 

Coppersmith,  bird,  the,  657. 

Coqueros,  or  coca-chewers,  570. 

Coral,  reefs  and  islands,  478,  479 

Cordilleras,  the,  490. 

Cotingas,  647. 

Cougar,  or  puma,  the,  711. 

Crab,  robber,  tlie,  580. 

Crane,  caught  by  alligator,  687. 

Crocodiles.     (See  Alligators.) 

Cubbeer-burr,  a  famous  tree,  629. 

Currents  of  the  ocean,  473 ;  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent, 474;  the  Gulf  Stream,  474. 

Cynocephali,  monkeys,  the,  687. 


D. 


Dancing  parties  of  birds  of  paradise,  G55. 

J)eryas,  sacred  monkey  of  Egypt,  the,  688. 

Desploba.lo,  the,  480,  482,  485. 

Deserts  (See  also  Savannas.)  Of  Atacama, 
608 ;  of  Australia,  6'  8 ;  the  Saiiara,  509. 

Devil-bird  of  Ceylon,  657. 

Dioscorea  or  yam -plants,  666. 

Doldrums,  or  equatorial  calm  belts,  476. 

Dorey,  ants  of,  597. 

Douw,  or  Burcbell's  zebra,  734. 

Dragon  trees,  528 

Dromedary,  the.     (See  Camel.) 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul :  Account  of  the  bashikouay 
ant,  698 ;  of  squirrel  charmed  by  serpent, 
624 ;  kills  large  snake,  627 ;  kills  a  gorilla, 
678 ;  female  gorilla  and  young,  679 ;  number 
of  gorillas  seen  by  him,  680;  whips  of  hippo- 
potamus-skin, 727. 

Durion,  the,  657 ;  favorite  food  of  the  orang- 
outang, 684. 

Dutch,  their  monopoly  of  spices,  672,  676. 

Dyaks,  of  Borneo,  681 ;  contest  with  the  orang- 
outang, 684. 


Eagle,  the  harpy,  696;  the  fifthing,  696;  thi 
secretary,  698. 

Ecuador,  characterittics  of.  490. 

Edibie  insects,  592;  edible  spiders,  614. 

Elevation,  its  influence  upon  climate,  480, 48i 

Elephant,  the,  712;  dinerence  between  the 
tamed  and  wild,  712;  timidity  of  the  ele- 
phant, 718;  his  power  of  climbing,  718;  hii 
water-stomach,  718 ;  hia  trunk,  and  its  uses, 
718;  his  tusks,  and  their  poaaible  uses,  714; 
elephant  herds,  504,  714 ;  tuskers,  714 ;  rogue 
elephants,  714;  distinction  between  Africu 
and  Asiatic  elephanta,  716 ;  elepbuits  knowi 
to  the  ancients,  715 ;  range  of  the  AfrUaa 
elephant,  715;  how  they  are  hunted  by  tbt 
natives,  716;  by  Europeans,  716;  in  Abys- 
synia,  716;  the  Asiatic  elephant,  717;  their 
abundance  in  Ceylon,  717 ;  mode  of  cap- 
turing them,  718 ;  beharior  of  the  captured 
animals,  719;  great  elephant-hunts,  719; 
elephant-corral,  719;  tied  up,  470, 719;  tame 
elephants  assisting  to  capture  wild  ones,  719; 
decoy-elephants,  720;  an  obstinate  brute, 
720;  a  little  head-work,  720;  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  720 ;  the  elepliant  in  captivity, 
720;  value  of  their  labor,  720. 

Elliott,  Ensign,  adventure  with  a  tiger,  707. 

Emu,  the,  667. 

EmydsB,  or  marsh -tortoises,  641. 

Enormous  snakes,  stories  of,  G27. 

Epiphytic  plants,  685. 


F. 


Fangs,  poison,  of  serpents,  618. 

Fascination  of  serpents,  621. 

Fire-ant  of  Guiana,  595. 

Fire-flies,  684. 

Fishing  eagle,  the,  698. 

Flamingo,  the,  GoO. 

Flies,  noxious,  687. 

Flying  frog,  Wallace's,  633. 

Flying  lizards,  632. 

Flying  squirrels,  073. 

Forests  of  the  Tropical  World,  514. 

Formica.     (See  Ants,) 

Fox-bat,  or  kalong,  the,  670. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  Account  of  Indian  corn,  649. 

Frogs  and  toads :  Gigantic  of  the  Amazon.  .520 ; 
the  pipa,  632 ;  Brazilian  tree-frog,  633  ;  Wal- 
lace's flying  frog,  633;  bingular  toad  at 
Bahia,  633 ;  the  bufo  gigas,  034. 

Fruits  and  Plants  of  the  Tropical  World ;  the 
chirimoya,  492,  566;  the  leroshua,  ij(A;  the 
mokuri,  the  kengwe,  the  naras,  b(\b;  the 
date,  642;  the  litchi,  66t);  the  mangosteen 
667 ;  the  mango,  657 ;  the  durion,  557. 


G. 


Galaoos,  semi-monkeys,  the,  688. 
Galapagos,  or  Tortoise  Islands,  640. 
Galeopitheci,  the,  673. 
Gallinazos,  or  carrion  vultures,  696. 
Gavials.     (See  Alligators.) 
Geckoes,  the,  629. 
Gibbons,  monkeys,  the,  685. 
Ginger,  578. 
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Giraffe,  the,  504;  pulled  down  by  lions,  699; 
itf  aspect,  781 ;  its  weapons  of  defence,  782; 
its  anatomical  structure,  782;  chase  of  the 
giraffe.  782 ;  encounters  with  lions,  699, 782; 
Aristotle  and  Buffon  on  the  girafie,  788; 
giraffes  in  Europe  and  America,  788 ;  analo- 
gies between  the  ostrich  and  the  giraJB^i  788. 

Glagah  grass,  the,  646. 

Gnu.  the,  784. 

God's  birds,  name  for  birds  of  paradise,  658. 

Goliath  beetle,  the,  682. 

Gorilla,  the,  678;  Du  Chaillu's  adventures 
among,  678 ;  female  and  voung,  679. 

Gourds,  esculent,  of  the  kalahari,  505. 

Graminea,  or  grasses,  582. 

Grosbeak,  the,  658. 

Guachos  of  South  America,  502. 

Gum-lac  insect,  592. 


H. 


Hajb,  serpent,  the,  620. 

Harpy  eagle,  the,  696. 

Henderson,  A.  M.,  on  the  fascination  of  ser- 
pents, 621. 

Himalayas,  mountains  of,  497. 

Hippopotamus,  the,  725;  is  it  the  behemoth  of 
Jobi  725;  its  ancient  and  present  habitat, 
725;  its  mode  of  life,  725;  its  unplea^^ing 
aspect,  725;  its  inoffensive  character,  726; 
the  rogue  hippopotamus,  726;  intelligence 
of  the  hippopotamus,  726;  whips  of  its  hide, 
727;  its  ivory,  727;  modes  of  destroying, 
727;  spearing  the  hippopotamus,  728;  the 
downfall,  728. 

Historical  tree,  the  oldest,  580. 

Hog,  the,  destructive  to  the  rattlesnake,  619. 

Honey-eaters,  652. 

Hombill,  the  rhinoceros,  651. 

Horse,  the,  introduced  into  America,  500;  in- 
fluence upon  the  natives,  502. 

House-building  ants,  599. 

Humming-birds,  647. 

Huanacu,  the,  488. 

Humboldt,  A.  Von :  Notes  of,  498,  517,  526, 
552,  601,  688,  691,  694. 

Huniman,  the  sacred  monkey  of  India,  686. 

Hunting,  of  the  vicuna,  484 ;  of  the  gazelle, 
512;  of  the  ostrich,  512,  664;  of  the  lion, 
700 ;  by  the  cheetah,  708 ;  of  the  rhinoceros, 
728;  of  the  hippopotamus,  727;  of  the  wild 
boar,  735. 

Hurricanes,  velocity  of,  477. 

Hyaena,  the,  709 ;  dififerent  species  of,  709. 

Hydrosauri,  or  water-lizards,  682. 


Ibis,  the,  651. 

Igarip^s,  or  canoe  paths  of  the  Amazon,  618. 

Iguanas,  681. 

Incas  of  Peru,  486 ;  origin  of  their  civilization, 
487 ;  present  aspect  of  their  sacred  island,  487 ; 
fountain  of  the  Incas,  488 ;  their  great  mil- 
itary roads,  489. 

Indians,  of  Ecuador,  498 ;  of  southern  Africa, 
506 ;  of  the  Amazon,  521 ;  of  the  Malay  isl- 
ands, 552. 

Insects,  abundance  of  within  the  tropics,  581 ; 
beetles,  681 ;  goUath,  682;  leaf-butterfly,  682, 


mantis  or  soothsayer,  688;  flre-flies,  684; 
mosquitoes,  585;  jiggers,  585;  the  b£te- 
rouge,  586;  ticks,  587;  land-leeches,  687; 
the  tsetsd,  687;  Isalt-Salya,  or  zimb,  688; 
locusts,  688;  cockroaches,  589;  the  silk- 
worm, 590;  the  cochineal  insect,  591;  the 
gum-lac  insect,  592;  edible  insects,  592;  or- 
namental insects,  598 ;  aphides,  or  plant-lice, 
600.     (See  also  Ants,  Termitt»,  and  iipiden.) 

India-rubber  tree,  the,  686. 

Inundations,  of  the  Amazon,  619. 

Islands :  mostly  tropical,  477 ;  volcanic,  478 ; 
coralline,  478;  volcanic,  479;  how  peopled, 
479. 


J. 

JxBiRtr,  the,  661. 

Jacana,  the,  661. 

Jasuar,  the,  710;  his  ravages,  710;  modes  of 

hunting,  710. 
Java,  coffee  of,  668 ;  Dutch  monopoly  of  spices 

in,  576 ;  bats  hi.  670. 
Jigger,  or  chegoe,  the,  686. 


K. 


Kala,  the  rhinoceros-bud,  722. 

Kalahari,  South  African  Savanna,  608;  vege- 
tation of,  606 ;  water  in,  505 ;  insects  of,  506 ; 
water-finding  ants,  606  ;  inhabitants  of,  506. 

Kalong,  or  fox-bat,  the,  670. 

Keitloa,  or  black  rhinoceros,  the,  721. 

Kengwc,  an  African  plant,  6(  6. 

Khamsin,  or  simoom,  the  511,  729. 

Kobaaba,  or  white  rhinoceros,  the  722. 

Korw^,  the,  658. 


L. 


Labarbi  snake,  the  617. 

Ladang,  or  mountain  rice,  646. 

Lake  Region  of  AfHca,  606. 

Land  and  Water,  Proportions  of,  478. 

Lasso,  the,  501. 

Leeches,  Land  of,  Ceylon,  687. 

Leichardt,  Mr.,  explorations  in  Australia,  609. 

Lemurs,  semi-moniceys,  688. 

Leopard,  the,  708;  the  cheetah,  or  hunting 
leopard,  708. 

Leroshui,  an  African  plant,  604. 

Liana,  the,  488. 

Llanos,  of  Venezuela,  the,  499;  in  the  dry 
season,  500;  in  the  wet  season,  500. 

Lianas.    (See  Bushmpes,) 

Life  and  cold,  struggles  between,  471. 

Lion,  the,  504;  lion  and  rhinoceros,  504,  704; 
general  characteristics  of  the  lion,  698 ;  mode 
of  seizing  his  prey,  699;  lions  and  giraffe, 
699 ;  lion  and  man,  700 ;  hunting  the  lion  on 
Mount  Atlas,  700,  702;  man-eating  lions, 
700,  704;  adventure  of  Hottentot  with,  701; 
of  Andersson  with,  701 ;  of  Livingstone  with, 
702;  hunted  by  the  Arabs,  702;  by  the 
Bushmen,  708;  ancient  range  of,  704;  pres- 
ent range  of,  704 ;  Livingstone's  opinion  d( 
704. 

Litchi,  the,  666. 

Livingstone,  David :  Notes  of,  606,  627,  686^ 
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LiTlngstone,  David :  Notes  of,  588,  695,  600, 

667,  708,  704.  715,  726, 782. 
i^ivingBtoDe,  Mrs.,  Grave  of,  528. 
Lizards,  629;  the  geckoe,  629 ;  the  aiioli8,680; 

the  chameleon,  680;  the  iguaDa,  681;  the 

teja,  681 ;  hydrosauri,  or  water  lizarda,  682; 

fljing-lizards,  682 ;  the  batilislc,  682. 
Locusts,  589. 

Loris,  semi-monkeys,  688. 
Love-Parrot,  the,  661. 
Lyre-bird,  the,  658. 

M. 

Macaws,  662. 

Mace,  576. 

Magdalena  river,  voyage  np,  496. 

Mahogany  tree,  the,  581. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Com,  547;  its  productive- 
ness, 548;  Franklin's  account  of,  549. 

Malay  Archipelago,  the,  productions  and  ani- 
mids  of.    (See  WaUace.) 

Manakins,  birds,  648. 

Mama  Oella,  legends  of,  486. 

Manco  Capac,  legends  of,  486. 

Mandrils,  monkeys,  the.  687. 

Mandioca,  or  Cassava,  554. 

Mango,  the,  557. 

Mangosteen,  the,  557. 

Manides,  ant-eaters,  608. 

Mantis,  or  soothsayer,  the,  588. 

Marching  termite,  the,  606. 

Mata,  a  plant  of  the  Pana,  488. 

Megatherium,  the,  675. 

Membracidae,  aphides,  600. 

Mexico,  tableland  of,  496. 

Mias,  or  orang-outang,  680. 

Millet,  550. 

Mimosas,  534. 

Mocking-bird,  the,  649. 

Mokuri,  an  African  plant,  505. 

Monitor,  lizard,  631. 

Monkeys,  tlicir  habits  and  characteristics,  676 ; 
place  in  the  scale  of  beinp,  677  ;  distinguished 
from  the  human  race,  677  ;  the  chimpanzee, 
677  ;  the  gorilla,  678 ;  the  orang-outang,  or 
mia^,  680;  the  gibbons,  685;  the  semno- 
pitheci,  686;  the  huniman,  686;  the  cyno- 
cephali,  balx)on8  and  mandrils,  687 ;  difler- 
ence  Ixitween  monkeys  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, 688 ;  abundance  of  monkeys  in 
South  America,  689 ;  miriki,  689 ;  howling 
monkeys,  6'JO ;  spider-monkeys,  691 ;  fox- 
tail monkeys,  691 ;  the  Salmiris,  691 ;  noc- 
turnal monkeys,  691 ;  domesticated  mon- 
keys, 692;  squirrel  monkeys,  692. 

Monoho,  or  white  rliinoceros,  the  721. 

Monsoons,  tlie,  476. 

Mora-tree,  the,  o31. 

Mosquito,  the,  585. 

Moiirikiins :  as  influencing  climate,  476. 

Mule,  the  ship  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  508. 

Munilaaracus,  of  Amazonia,  5*Jl. 

Mylodon,  the,  675. 


N. 


Karas,  an  African  plant,  505. 

Nests  of  weaving  birds,  658. 

Nocturnal  monkeys,  691. 

Nutmegs,  574 ;  Dutch  monopoly  of,  575, 


Nutritive  Plants  of  the  TropicAl  World  (Ch^ 
ter  VI.  See  also  /Vmir*  md  PUohb.)  ^ 
545;  Maixe,  647;  Millet,  560;  bread^hii, 
550;  banana  and  plantain,  661;  the  «gs> 
palm,  552 ;  cassava,  or  mandioca,  651;  ytB|^ 
555;  sweet  potato,  665;  arrow-root,  5K; 
taro-root,  666. 

Nycteribia  bats,  672. 

Nydopithed,  or  nocturnal  monkejs,  69L 


OcsAK  AKD  Atmosphbrb,  the,  471. 

Ocean,  the,  extent  of,  472 ;  influence  npoa  cfi- 
mate,  478 ;  laws  governing  them,  476. 

Okhotsk  Sea,  currents  of,  476. 

Orang-outang,  or  mias,  680 ;  Wallace's  aceoant 
of,  681 ;  portrait  of  female,  681 ;  strength 
and  tenacity  of  life,  682;  size  of  the  largMt, 
682 ;  a  formidable  opponent,  683 ;  fighu  with 
the  alligator  and  python,  683 ;  its  babiti  and 
food,  688;  Wallace's  pet  orang,  684. 

Orchids,  585. 

Orejones,  of  BogotiC,  495. 

Organ-bird,  the,  650. 

Orioles,  648. 

Ornamental  insects,  592. 

Oricou,  or  sociable  vulture,  696. 

Orotava,  great  dragon-tree  of,  628. 

Orton,  James :  Notes  from,  490,  498,  491, 496^ 
520,  522,  524,  636,  641. 

Orycteropi,  ant-eatert,  606. 

Ostrich,  the :  Hunting  of,  612,  664 ;  the  ostndi 
at  home,  668 ;  its  enemies,  664,  660 ;  its  in 
stincts,  605;  care  for  its  young,  665;  con- 
necting link  between  birds  acd  quadrupeds, 
666;  its  omniverous  appetite,  666;  vaiueo^ 
its  feathers  and  eggs,  667. 

Ox,  the,  introduced  into  America,  500 ;  their 
vast  increase,  501. 


Pachtbermati  of  vhe  tropical  world,  712. 

P&ddy,  or  native  rice,  547. 

Palm-trees:  The  mauritia,  490 ;  on  the  Ama- 
zon, 409,  619;  general  characteristics,  63d^ 
542  ;  avenue  of,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  539  ;  multi- 
plied uses  of,  539;  the  saguer,  and  areca, 
540;  the  palmyra  and  talipot,  541 :  the  date- 
palm,  54*2 ;  oil-palms,  542 ;  palms  on  the 
Amazon,  543;  the  sago-palm,  552;  future 
commercial  value  of  the  palm,  544. 

Pampas,  of  South  America,  499.  (See  al§o 
Saixinnas  and  Llanos.)  Horses  and  cattle  in, 
502. 

Panama  railroad,  forest  on,  526. 

Pandanus,  or  screw-pme,  538. 

Pangolins,  ant-eaters,  608. 

Panickeas,  elephant-catchers  of  Ceylon,  718. 

Paradise,  birds  of,  653;  early  stories  about, 
053 ;  Wallace's  account  of,  653 ;  shooting  o^ 
by  natives  of  Am,  054 ;  the  great  bird  ot 
paradise,  055 ;  snaring  the  red  bird  of  para- 
dise, 055. 

Parasitic  plants,  535. 

Paroquets,  008. 

Parrots,  059. 

Peons,  in  South  America,  622. 

Pepper,  576. 


Ttirn,  Mident  ciTlUotlon  of,  486. 
Pichini;liA,  lolcano,  deacent  into,  4 
Rmento,  677. 
:nppul,  or  Bo-tt«e,  630. 
Pique,  or  jigEer,  ^5. 
Plantain  and  banaua.  661. 


Plants, 
546;   maize,  517  ;  millet,  660;   lugai^cane, 
650;  coflte,  662;  cacao,  or  chocolate,  567; 


■IB,  571 ;  nutmegg  aad  cloTea,  674. 

Pooera  clarBia,  art,  5W, 

Porocococa,  on  the  Amazon,  618. 

Potato,  the  Bveet,  666. 

Prey,  beasts  and  birds  of,  69S. 

Puma,  or  cougar,  American  lion,  tbe.  710. 

Fma,  tlie,  or  table-land  of  Peru :  it«  extent 
and  chsrscler,  481  ;  djieaaei  of  482;  life  in, 
482;  vegelation  of.  483;  animals  of,  4S4; 
climate  of,  435.    (See  alio  Titkaca.) 

Pjthon,  tlic,  620 ;  coDtcati  with  tbe  orang- 
outang, 6S3. 


QcAooA.     (See  ZAra.) 

Quinua,  a  plant  of  the  Puna,  488. 

Quito,  table-land  of;  ite  elevation,  489;  iraja 
of  access,  490;  approach  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  491 ;  the  climate  and  productiona, 
492 1  its  fauna  and  Sora,  492 ;  tbe  people, 
498;  its  autrounding  volcano*,  494. 


Rabbit,  faacinated  b;  terpcnl,  628. 

Rains  and  rain-fiill,  476 :  at  *ea,  4T7 ;  In  rarioas 
places,  477,  518. 

Raiana,  641. 

Raitlescabea,  619;  power  of  badnatioD,  621. 

Realejo,  or  organ-bird,  the,  660. 

Red  ant  of  Ceylon  505. 

Reefs,  478. 

Rheaa,  or  American  oatriches,  667. 

Ithinoceroa,  the,  721 ;  apeciea  of,  721 ;  differ- 
ence between  the  white  and  the  black,  721  ; 
general  characteriatics,  722;  aculeneas  of  its 
■mell  and  hearing,  T22;  imperfection  of  iu 
Tiaion,  722;  its  bird  attendant,  722;  bad 
temper  of  the  black  apecie*,  T22;  fundness 
for  its  ofl^pring,  723;  its  nocturnal  habits, 
72B;  hunting  the  rhinoceros,  728;  itsTitalily, 
723;  value  of  ita  ivory,  728;  rhinoceros 
patha,  724;  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  724. 

"Bmx,  apedea  and  cultnre  of,  646 ;  rice  landi  of 
the  United  States,  646 ;  enemiea  of  the  rice- 
ptaut,  547. 

Rice-bird,  the,  647. 

Rice,  Colonel,  adventure  with  a  tiger,  760. 


EX.  809 

Sago,  modeofmanufkcturing,  562;  prodnctive- 

nesa  of  the  tree,  568. 
Sahara,  Desert  of,  509 ;  Barth's  adventure  In, 

510;  oasea  in,  511;  khamain,  orpeatilential 

wind, 611;  anlmala and birtts 0^512;  aeaaona 

of,  518. 
Salmiria,  ihonkey,  691. 
Sakis,  the,  601. 
Sandal-tree,  the,  681. 
Sargaaso  Sea,  the,  474. 
Sanimpe,  a  diseaae  on  the  Puna,  462. 
Satin  wood-tree,  530. 
Savannas  and   Deaert*   (Chapter  III.)    The 

Llanoi  of  VeDezuela,  41'a ;  the  Pampaa,  600; 

the  Kalahari,  602 ;  I&lce  Region  of  Africa, 

606. 


615. 

Seasaru,  the:  Changea  of,  in.  difletent  hemis- 
pheres, 476. 

Sea-weeds  in  the  Sarftasao  Sea,  474. 

SecreUr;  eagle,  the,  624,  698. 

Semi-monkejs,  lemurs,  loris,  etc.,  686. 

Semnopitheci,  monke/st  the.  686. 

Serpents:  Raritv  ot  venomous  species,  616; 
danger  from,  617 ;  antidolea  to  their  poiaon, 
618  ;  mechanism  of  their  poison -fan  rs,  618 ; 
thebushmaster,  619;  rattlesnakes,  619  ;  ex- 
tirpated by  hogs,  619;  the  cobra,  620;  the 
h^jc,  620;  boas  and  pythons,  620;  fascina- 
tion of  serpents,  621;  catching  tlieir  prey, 
624;  their  bird  enemies,  624;  eating  each 
other,  625 ;  anatomical  structure,  6^ ;  tlie 
fbrmationof  their  jaws,  626;  protracted  ftst- 
inga,  628;  useful,  serpents,  627;  tree-snakes 
and  water-snakes,  627  ;  enormooa  serpents, 
627;  large  snake  killed  by  Du  Chailln,  627; 
larger  one  mentioned  by  Wallace,  628. 


1,  the  table-la 


of,  497. 


Serp 

Sikkit 

Silk-w.      ,       , 

Silla,  traveling  by,  496. 

Simoom,  the,  511,  729. 

Sjambok,  whip  of  rhinoceros-hide,  727. 

Slave-hunUng  ants,  600. 

Sloih,  the,  678;  helplessnesa  on  the  ground, 

674 ;  activity  on  trees,  674 ;  tenadty  of  life, 

676;  gigantic  foaail  slotha,  676. 
Snakes.    (See  Serpents.) 
Soothsayer,  or  mante.   588. 
Soroche,  a  disease  on  t.  ?  Puna,  482. 
Sparrow-hawk,  the,  698. 
Speke.  John  H.,  Account      the  I«ke  Resion 

of  Africa,  507. 
Spicel,  569;    dnnamon,  671,    nutmegs   and 

doves. 574;  pepper,  676;  pimi  to,  577  ;  gin- 


on,  320 ;  gen- 


_  r,  578. 

Spiders  :  Numeroua  on  the  Amai 
eral  characleristica  of,  610; 
611;  their  webs,  611;  neutral-colored  sni- 
dera,6Il;  bright-colored apiders,  612;  modes 
of  life,  612;  spider-ealing  birds,  618;  insect 
enemiea  of  the  spider,  618;  small  eOecIs  of 
the  bites  of  spiders,  613;  edible  B[HdeT«,  614; 
possible  industrial  uaes  of  their  flUmeDts,614. 

Spider-monkeys,  691. 

Spider-webs,  their  fineness,  614. 

Spoonbills,  661. 

Squier,  E.  G. :  Notes  from,  481, 484, 487. 

Squirrel,  charmed  by  serpent,  624;  the  flying- 
•quinel,  678. 
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Squirrel-monkejB,  692. 

Sturt,  Mr.,  Explorations  in  Australia,  609. 

Sugar,  manufiicture  of,  661. 

Sugar-cane,  the,  669;    its    introduction  into 

America,  660;  characteristics  of  the  plant, 

661. 
Sun-birds,  662. 
Sycamore,  the,  629. 

T. 

Table  Lands,  of  Peru,  480 ;  of  Quito,  489  ; 
Bogotil,  496;  of  Mexico,  496;  of  the  Hima- 
layas, 497. 

Tailor-bird,  the,  66a 

Talegalla,  or  brush-turkey,  the,  656. 

Tapir,  the,  621. 

Tarantula,  spider,  exaggerated  accounts  of  its 
venom.  614. 

Taro-root,  the,  656. 

Tatooed  Indians  on  the  Amazon,  621. 

Teak-tree,  the,  680. 

Teju  lizard,  the,  681. 

Tennent,Sir  Emerson;  Notes  of,  627,  686,616, 
638,640,644,672,718,721. 

Termites,  or  white  ants:  Their  habits  and 
food,  601 ;  destructiveness  to  books  and  tar- 
niture,  601 ;  their  uses,  602,  their  communi- 
ties, 602;  their  buildings,  602;  their  indus- 
try, 603;  their  military  operations,  604; 
American  termites,  606;  mode  of  capture, 
606;  marching  termites,  606. 

Theobroma,  or  chocolate,  667. 

Thorny  plants,  604, 686. 

Ticks,  686. 

Thorpe,  T.  B.,  on  the  ftscination  of  serpents, 
622 ;  on  the  size  of  alligators,  636. 

Tierras,  climatic  regions  of  Mexico,  496. 

Tiger,  the,  705 ;  appearance  and  habits,  705 ;  his 
ferocity,  705 ;  his  present  and  former  range, 
704 ;  tiger-hunting  by  natives  of  India,  706 ; 
by  English  residents,  700;  perilous  adven- 
ture, 700;  peacocks  and  monkeys  warning 
against  the  tiger,  707;  preying  upon  tor- 
toises, 708. 

Titicaca,  the  sacred  lake  and  island  of  Peru : 
elevation  of  the  lake,  485 ;  the  sacred  island, 
486. 

Toads.     (See  Frogs.) 

Toropishu,  the,  OoO. 

Tortoises.     (See  Turtles.) 

Toucan,  the,  640. 

Trade  winds,  the,  470. 

Trees  ani  Plants  of  the  Tropical  World :  Mau- 
ritia  palm.  4J9;  the  wait-a-bit  thorn,  604; 
baobab,  527 ;  dragon  trues,  528 ;  the  syca- 
more, 529 ;  banyan,  529 ;  pippul,  or  bo-trce, 
630;  the  teak-tree,  530;  satinwood,  530; 
sandal-wood,  531 ;  ceiba,  631 ;  mahogany, 
631;  mora,  531;  bamboos  {see  under  head) ; 
agave,  533 ;  pandanus,  533 ;  cactuses,  534 ; 
mimosas,  534;  lianas,  535;  acacias,  537; 
mangroves,  538 ;  palms  {see  under  head) ;  rat- 
ans,  641;  breadfruit,  550;  cinnamon,  572. 

Trigonocephalus  snake,  the,  018. 

Troopials.  048. 

Tropical  World,  the :  Ocean  and  Atmosphere 
of,  471^70.  (Chapter  I.)— Table-Lands  and 
Plateaus  of,  480-498.  (Chapter  II.)— Savan- 
nas and  Deserts  of,  499-513.  (Chapter  III.) 
Forests  of,  514-524.  (Chapter  IV.)— Charac- 


teristic ibrms  of  Vegetation,  526-544.  (Chap^ 
ter  V.)~NutritiTe Planto  of,  546-558.  (Chap- 
ter VI.) — Condiments  and  Spioes,  559-678- 
(Chapter  VIL)— Insects  of,  681^93.  (Chap- 
ter VIII.) — Ants,  Spiders,  and  Scorpions, 
694-616.  (Chapter  IX.)— Serpents,  Lizarda, 
Frogs  and  Toads,  616-634.  (Chapter  X.)— 
Alligators,  Crocodiles,  and  Turtles,  635-644. 
Chapter  XL)^Bird  Life,  645-668.  (Chapter 
XII.)— The  Climbers,  669-692.  (Chapter 
XIII.)— Beaste  and  Birds  of  Prey,  698-111. 
(Chapter  XIV.)— The  Elephant,  Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus,  Camel,  and  Zebra,  712-736. 
(Chapter  XV.) 

Tschudi,  von,  Notes  from,  484,  485^  669,  68fi^ 
690,  694.  710,  711. 

Tsets^y,  the.  687. 

Tunqui,  the  660. 

Turkey,  the,  ocellated,  652 ;  the  brush-turkey, 
666. 

Turkey -buzzard,  the,  694. 

Turtles,  640;  their  chief  habitato,  641;  slow 
travelers,  641 ;  hunting  their  eggs  on  the 
Amazon,  641 ;  Marsh-tortoises,  641 ;  sea- 
turtles,  642;  enemies  of  the  turtle,  643; 
modes  of  taking,  648 ;  barbarous  treatment 
of,  644;  Yocal  turtles,  644. 


U. 


IjRirBn,  or  carrion  rultnre,  695 
Urquiza.  General,  his  vast  estates,  60L 
Umbrella  ant,  the,  696. 


V. 


Vawilla,  668. 

Vampires,  671. 

Vegetation,  Tropical,  characteristic  Forms  Gt, 

525. 
Veruga,  poisoned  water  of  the  Puna,  482. 
Veta,  a  disease  in  the  Puna,  482. 
Victoria  regia,  the,  530. 
Vicuna,  the,  483;  hunU  of,  484. 
Vivagua-ant,  the,  590. 

Volcanos :  of  Ecuador,  494  ;  of  Mexico,  497. 
Vulture,  the  carrion,  695;  the  sociable,  696. 

W. 

Wallace,  Alfred  R.  :  Account  of  the  bread, 
fruit,  550;  the  manufacture  of  sago,  552 
description  of  the  durion,  557;  of  the  lear- 
butterfly,  582 ;  ants  in  Dorey,  597  ;  describe* 
huge  snake,  628 ;  of  a  flying  frog,  633 ;  of 
birds  of  paradise,  653 ;  of  edible  bats,  670 ; 
of  the  orang-outang,  681;  his  pet  orang, 
684 ;  notice  of  the  babirusa.  736. 

Water:  Proportion  of  to  land,  472;  relations 
to  fertility,  475,  499,  525;  obtaining  in  th« 
Kalahari,  505. 

Waterton.  William :  Notes  of,  617,  637,  646, 
050.  672.  674. 

Weaving-birds,  and  their  nests,  659. 

Webs  of  spiders.  Oil. 

West  Indies,  sugar  in,  661;  coffee  in,  668. 

Whiriwinds,  477. 

White  Ants.     (See  Termites.) 

Wild- Cats,  diflTcrent  species  of,  711. 

Winds,  as  regulators  of  rain,  476. 
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Woods,  oraamental  of  the  Amazon,  521. 
Wourali  poiBon,  the,  690. 

Y. 

Yam,  the,  666. 
Yriarteas,  palms,  the,  649. 


I 


Zebra,  the,  788 ;  its  appearance,  788 ;  capacity 
for  domestication,  788 ;  habits,  788 ;  andem 
notices  of,  784. 

Zimb-fly,  the,  588. 

Zones  of  the  Earth.  Limits  ot  i7& 


